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THE JlUTHOIf^S LIFE. 



HsinLT HoKEy a Scotchjudge, was born at Karnes, in the coun- 
ty of Berwick, in 1696. He was bound to a writer of the signet, 
but by diligent stu^ he became an advocate. In 1728 he pub- 
lished ^ Remarkable Decisions in the Court of Session ;'* and, in 
17^, ^ Essays upon several Subjects in Law," which added great- 
ly to his reputation. In 1741 he printed, in two volumes, folio, the 
*^ DeciAoos of the Court of Session," in the form of a dictionary ; 
and, in 1747 j ** Essays upon several Subjects concerning British 
Antiquities." His next work was *' Es^ys on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion." In 1752 he was made a judge of 
the court of session, when he took the title of lord Kames. He 
was also appointed one of the trustees for the encouragement of 
the fisheries, arts, and manufactures ; and a commissioner for the 
management of the forfeited estates. Notwithstanding these en- 
gagements, he published *' The Statute Law of Scotland abridged ;" 
wluch was followed by ^* Historical Law Tracts ;" and '* Tbe 
Principles of Equity." In 1761 appeared his *' Introduction to the 
Art of Thinking," intended for youth ; and the next year came out 
his " Elements of Criticism," 3 vols. 8vo. In 17d3 he was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of justiciary : but he still continued his li- 
terary labours, and in 1774, published in 2 vols. 4to., *' Sketches 
of the History of Man." In 1776 he printed " The Gentleman 
Fanner, or an Attempt to improve Agriculture by subjecting it to 
the Test of rational Principles." His last work was entitled 
** Loose Hints on Education ;" composed in his eighty -fiflh year. 
He died Dec. 27, 1782. Besides the works above enumerated he 
published some others on legal subjects. 



TO THE KING. 



The Fine Arts have ever been encouraged by wise Princes, not 
singly for private amusement, but for their beneficial influence in 
society. By uniting difierent ranks in the same elegant pleasures, 
they promote benevolence ; l^y cherishing love of order, they en- 
force submission to government ; and by inspiring delicacy of feel- 
ing, they make regular government a double blessing. 

These considerations embolden me to hope for your Majesty's 
patronage in behalf of the following work, which treats of thei Fine 
Arts, and attempts to form a standard of taste, by unfolding those 
principles that ought to govern the taste of every individual. 

It is rare to find one bom with such delicacy of feeling, as not to 
need instruction : it is equally rare to find one so low in feeling, as 
not to be capable of instruction. And yet, to refine our taste with 
respect to the beauties of art or of nature, il^scarce endeavoured in 
any seminary of learning ; a lamentable defect, considering how 
early in life taste is susceptible of culture, and how difiicult to, re- 
form it if unhappily perverted. To furnish materials for supplying 
that defect, was an additional motive for the present undertaking. 

To promote the Fine Arts in Britain has become of greater im- 
portance than is generally imagined. A flourishing commerce be- 
gets opulence ; and opulence, inflaming our appetite for pleasure, 
is commonly vented on luxury, and on every sensual gratification : 
selfishness rears its head, becomes fashionable, and infecting all 
ranks, extinguishes the amor patruBy and every spark of public spirit. 
To prevent or to retard such fatal corruption, the genius of an Alfred 
cannot devise any means more efficacious than the venting opulence 
upon the Fine Arts ; riches so employed, instead of encouraging 
vice, will excite both public and private virtue. Of this happy et- 
feet ancient Greece furnishes one shining instance ; and why should 
we despair of another in Britain ? 

In the commencement of an auspicious reign, and even in that 
early period of life when pleasure commonly is the sole pursuit, 
your Majesty has uniformly displayed to a delighted people the 
noblest principles ripened by early culture ; and, for that reason, 
you will be the more disposed to favour every rational plan for ad- 
vancing the arts of training up youth. Among the many branches 
of education, thieit which tends to make deep impressions df virtue, 
ought to be a fundamental object m a well-regulated government ; 
for depravity of manners will render ineffectual the most salutary 
laws ; and, in the midst of opulence, what other means to prevent 
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such depravity but early and virtuous discipline ? The British die. 
cipline is susceptible of great improvements ; and, if we can hope 
for them, it must be from a young and accomplished Prince, emi* 
mently sensible of their importance. To establicii a complete system 
of education, seems reserved by Providence for a Sovereign who 
commands the hearts of his subjects. Success will crown the un- 
dertaking, and endear Gsosos the TmsD to our latest posterity. 

The most elevated and most refined pleasure of human nature id 
enjoyed by a virtuous Prince governing a virtuous people ; and that, 
by perfecting the great system of edu<MBiti<Mi, your Ma|esty may very 
long enjoy &s pleasure, is the ardent wish of 

Tour Ifajesty's 



December, 1761. 



Devoted Subject, 

HENRT HOtf£. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION- 



Printing, by multiplying copies at will, affords to writers great 
opportunity of receiving instruction from every quarter. Hie author 
of this treatise having always been of opinion that thegeneral taste 
is seldom wrong, was resolved from the beginning to submit to it 
with entiro resignation ; its severest disapprobation might have in- 
cited him to do better, but never to complain. Finding now the 
judgment of the public to be favourable, ought he not to draw sa- 
tisfiiction from it? He would be devoid of sensibility were he not 
greatly satisfied. Many criticisms have indeed reached fais ear ; 
but they are candid and benevolent, if not always just. Gratitude 
therefore, had there been no other motive, must have roused his 
utmost industry to clear this edition from all the defects of the for- 
mer, so far as suggested by others, or discovered by himself. In a 
work containing many particulars, both new and abstruse, it was 
difficult to express every article with sufficient perspicuity ; and, 
after all the pains bestowed, there remained certain passages which 
are generally thought obscure. The author, giving an attentive ear 
to every censure of that kind, has, in the present edition, renewed 
his effi>rts to correct every defect ; and he would gladly hope that 
he has not been altogether unsuccessful. The truth is, that a writer^ 
who must be possessed of the thought before Jie can put it into 
words, is but ill qualified to judge whether the expression be suf- 
ficiently clear to others : in that particular, he cannot avoid the 
taking on him to judge for the reader, who can much better judge 
for himself. 

June, 1763. 
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That nothing external is perceived till first it make an impres- 
sion upon the organ of senae, is .an observation that holds equally 
in every one of £e external senses. But there is a difference as 
to our knowledge of that impression : in touching, tasting, and 
smdling, we are sensible of the impression ; that, for example, 
which is made upon thoi hand by a stone, upon the palate by an 
apricot, and upon the nostrils by a rose : it is otherwise in seeing 
and hearing; for I am not sensible of the impression made upon 
my eye when I behold a tree ; nor of the impression made upon 
my ear when I listen to a scHig.* That difference in the man- 
ner of perceiving external oUects, distinguisheth remarkably hear- 
ing and seeing from the other senses ; and I am ready to show, 
that it dffiftinguiaheth still more remarkably the feelings of the for- 
mer firom that of the latter ; every feeling, pleasant or painful, 
most be in the mind ; and yet, because in tasting, touching, and 
smelling, we are sensible of the impression made upon the organ, 
we are led to place there also the pleasant or painful feeling 
caused by that impression ;t but, with respect to seeing and hear- 
ing, being insensible of the oi^ganic impression, we arc not misled 
to assign a wrong place to the pleasant or painful feelings caused 
by that impression ; and therefore we naturally place them in the 
mind, where they really are : upon that account, they are conceiv- 
ed to be more refined and spiritual, than what are derived froin 
tasting, touching, and smelling ; for the latter feelings, seeming to 
exist externally at the organ of sense, are conceived to be merely 
corporeal. 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear, being thus elevated above 
those of the other external senses, acquire so much dignity as to 
become a hudable entertainment. They are not, however, set on 
a level with the purely intellectual ; being no less inferior in dig- 
nity to intellectual pleasures, than superior to the organic or cor- 

*Seethe Appendix, ( 13. 

t AAertbe utmost cSbrts, we find it beyond our power to conceive tlie flavour of • rote lo 
eziitin tlie mind : we an* necenarily led to conceive that pleasure as existing in the nostrtlg 
•loaf: with the imprpwioo made by the roan upon 4hat orgaa. And the Mimo wHl be the i«- 
nlt of aspenmenta with respect to everj feehng of taste, touch, and smell. Touch aflbrds 
the moat aatis^ctoiy experiments. Wera it not (bat the delusion is detected by philosophy, 
00 penon would hesitate to pronounce, that the pleasure arisinfi; from touching a smooth, 
soft, and valret sarface, has its existeDce al the ends of the fingers, tvifhoot once dreammg 
M Hs existing anywhere else. 

9 
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poreal : they indeed resemble the latter, being, like them, produced 
by external objects ; but they also resemble the former, being, like 
them, produced without any sensible oi^ganic impression. Their 
mixed nature and middle place between organic and intellectual 
pleasures, qualify them to associate with both ; beauty heightens 
all the oiganic feelings, as well as the intellectual : harmony, though 
it aspires to inflame devotion, disdains not to improve the relish of 
a banquet. 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear have other valuable pro- 
perties beside those of dignity and elevation : being sweet and 
moderately exhilarating, they are in their tone equally distant from 
the turbulence of passion, and the languor of indolence : and by 
that tone are perfectly well qualified, not only to revive the spirits 
when sunk b}^ sensual gratification, but also to relax them when 
overstrained in any violent pursuit. Here is a remedy provided 
for many distresses ; and, to be convinced of its salutary effects, 
it will be sufBcient to run over the following particulars. Organic 
pleasures have naturally a s^ort duration ; when prolonged they 
lose their relish ; when mdulged to excess, they beget satiety and 
disgust ; and, to restore a proper tone of mind, nothing can be 
more happily contrived than the exhilarating pleasures of the eye 
and ear, On the other hand, any intense exercise of intellec- 
tual powders becomes painful by overstraining the mind : cessa- 
tion from such exercise &;ives not instant relief ; it is necessary 
that the void be filled wim some amusement, gently relaxing the 
spirits;* organic pleasure, which hath no relish but while we are 
in vigour, is ill qualified for that oflSce ; but the finer pleasures 
of sense, which occupy without exhausting the mind, are finely 
qualified to restorc its usual tone after severe application to study 
or business, as well as after satiety from sensual gratification. 

Our first perceptions are of external objects, and our first at- 
tachments su'e to them. Organic pleasures take the lead : but the 
mind, gradually ripening, relisheth more and more the {Measures of 
the eye and ear ; which approach the purely mental, without ex- 
hausting the spirits ; and exceed the purely sensual, without dan* 
ger of satiety. The pleasures of the eye and ear have accordingly 
a natural aptitude to draw us from the immoderate gratification of 
sensual appetite ; and the mind, once accustomed to enjoy a vari- 
ety of external objects without being sensible of the organic im- 
pression, is prepared for enjoying internal objects where there 
cannot be an organic impression. Thus the Author of nature, by 
qualifying the human mind for a succession of enjoyments from 
low to high, leads it by gentle steps from the most grovelling cor- 
poreal pleasures, for which only it is fitted in the beginning of life, 
to those refined and sublime pleasures that are suited to its matu- 
nty. 

* Do Bos jttdicioosly observes, that silence doth not tend to calm an a|^tated mind; but 
tbal soft ana slow music halh a fine effect 
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But we are not bound down to this succession by any law of 
necessity: the God of nature ofiers it to us, in order to advance 
our happiness ; and it is sufficient, that he hath enabled us to carry 
it on in a natural course. Nor has he made our task either disa- 
greeable or difficult ; on the contrary, the transition is sweet and 
easy, from corporeal pleasures to the more refined pleasures of 
sense ; and no less so, from these to the exalted pleasures of mo- 
rality and religion. We stand therefore engaged in honour, as 
well as interest, to second the purposes of nature, by cultivating the 
pleasures of the eye and ear, those especially that require extraor- 
dinary cidture,* such as arise from poetry, painting, sculpture, mu- 
sic, gardening,' and architecture. This especially is the duty of 
the opulent, who have leisure to improve their minds^ and their 
feelings. The fine arts are contrived to give pleasure to the eye 
and the ear^ disregarding the inferior senses. A taste for these 
arts is a plant that grows naturally in many soils ; but, without 
culture, scarce to perfection in any sdl : it is susceptible of much 
refinement ; and is, by proper care, greatly improved. In this re- 
spect, a taste in the fine arts goes hand in hand with the moral 
^nse, to which indeed it is nearly allied : both of them discover 
what is right and what is wrong ; fashion, temper, and education 
have an influence to vitiate both, or to preserve them pure and un- 
tainted : neither of them are arbitrary nor local : being rooted in 
human nature, and governed by principles common to all me.% 
The design of the present undertaking, which aspires not to mo- 
rality, is, to examine the sensitive branch of human nature, to 
trace the objects that are naturally agreeable, as well as those that 
are naturally disagreeable ; and by these means to discover, if we 
can, what are the genuine principles of the fine arts. The man 
who aspires to be a critic in these' arts must pierce still deeper : 
he must acquire a clear perception of what objects are lofty, what 
low, what proper or improper, what manly, and what mean or 
trivial. Hence a foundation for reasoning upon the taste of any 
individual, and for passing sentence upon it : where it is conforma- 
ble to principles, we can pronounce with certainty that it is cor- 
rect ; otherwise, that it is incorrect, and perhaps whimsical. Thus 
the fine arts, like morals, become a rational science ; and, like 
it^orals, may be cultivated to a high degree of refinement. 

Manifold are the advantages of criticism, when thus studied as 
a rational science. In the first place, a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles of the fine arts, redoubles the pleasure we de- 
rive from them. To the man who resigns himself to feeling with- 
out interposing any judgment, poetry, music, painting, are mere 

* A fute fer natural objects is tx)m with us in perfection ; for ralishing^ a fine countenaooe, 
a rich landscape, or a mid colour, culture is unnecessary. The obsenratioo holds equally in 
natural sounds, ruch as the sin^injc of biiyds, or the munnuring^ of a brook. Nature here, the 
artifioerof the object as well as of the percipient, hath accurately suited them to each other. 
But of a poeiD, a cantata, a picture, or other artificial production, a true relish is not com- 
monly attained, without some stuAy and much practice. 
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pastime. In the prime of life, indeed, they are delightful, being 
supported by the force of novelty, and the heat of imagination ; 
but in time thev lose, their rehsh ; and are generally neglected in 
the maturity of life, which disposes to more serious and more im- 
^rtant occupations. To those who deal in criticism as a regular 
science, governed by just principles, and giving scope to judgment 
as well as to fancy, the fine arts are a favourite entertainment : and 
in old age maintam that relish which they produce in the morning 
of life.* 

In the next place, a philosophic inquiry into the principles of 
the fine arts, inures the reflecting mind to the most enticing sort 
of logic : the practice of reasoning upon subjects so agreeable, 
tends to a habit ; and a habit, strengthening the reasoning faculties, 
prepares the mind for entering into subjects more intricate and 
abstract. To have, in that respect, a Just conception of the im* 
portance of criticism, we need but reflect upon the ordinary me- 
thod of education ; which, after some years spent in acquiring 
languages, hurries us, without the least preparatory discipline, into 
the most profound philosophy. A more effectual method to alieor 
ate the tender mind from abstract science, is beyond^ the reach of 
invention : and accordingly, with respect to such speculations, our 
youth generally contract a sort ot hobgoblin terror,' seldom if 
ever siK>dued. Those who apply to the arts, are trained in a very 
different manner: they are led, step by step, from the easier parts 
of the operation, to what are more difficult ; and are not permitted 
to make a new motion, till they are perfected in those which go 
before. Thus the science of criticism may be considered as a mid- 
dle link, connecting the different parts of education into a regular 
chain. This science fumish^th an inviting opportunity to exer- 
cise the judgment ; we delight to reason upon subjects that are 
equally pleasant and familiar; we proceed gradually from the 
simpler to the more involved cases ; and in a due course of disci- 
pline, custom, wliich improves all our faculties, bestows acuteness 
onthat of reason, suflicient to unravel all the intricacies of philo- 
aophy. 

rioT ought it to be overlooked, that the reasonings employed on 
the fine arts are of the same kind with those which regulate our 
conduct. Mathematical and metaphysical reasonings have no ten* 
dency to improve our knowledge of man ; nor are they applicable 
to the common affairs'of life : but a just taste of the fine arts, de- 
rived from rational principles, furnishes elegant subjects for con- 
versation, and prepares us for acting in the social state with dig- 
nity and propnety. 

The science of rational criticism tends to improve the heart no 
less than the understanding. It tends, in the first place, to mode- 

* ** Thoug^h lope nrny subsist wiUiout Hietoric or poetry, vet so oeceMaiy to these lest is • 
sound mad corrvct logic, that without U they are no Detter than vsj^ling trifles." 

Hbrmbs, p. i. 
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rate the selfish alieciions: by sweetening and harmonizing the 
temper^ it is a strong antidote to the turbmence of passion, and vi- 
olem^ of pursuit; it procures to .a man so much mental enjoy* 
ment^ that in order to be occupied, he is not tempted to deliver up 
his youth to hunting, gaming, drinking;* nor his middle age to am* 
bition ; nor his old age to avarice. Pride and envy, two disgust* 
fill passions, find in the constitution no enemy more formidable 
than a delicate and discerning taste : the man upon whom nature 
and culture have bestowed this blessing, delights in the virtuous 
dispositions and actions of others; he loves to cherish them, 
and to publish them to the world ; faults and failings, it is true, 
are to him no less obvious ; but these he avoids, or removes 
out of sigfit, because they give him pain. On the other hand, a 
man void of taste, upon whom even striking beauties make but a 
faint impression, indulges pride or envy without control, and fovea 
to brood over errors and blemishes. In a word, there are other 
passions that, upon occasion, may disturb the peace of society 
more than those mentioned ; but not another passion is so unwea- 
ried an antagonist to the sweets of social intercourse : pride and 
envy put a man perpetually in opposition to others ; and dispose 
him to reUsh bad more than good qualities, even in a companion. 
How difierent that disposition of mind, where every virtue in a 
companion or neighbour is, by refinement of taste, set m its strong* 
est light: and defects or- blemishes, natural to all, are suppressed 
or kept out of view ! 

In the next place, delicacy of taste tends no less to invigorate 
the social afifections, than to moderate those that are selfish. To 
be convinced of that tendency, we need only reflect, that delicacy 
of taste necessarily heightens our feeling of pain and pleasure ; 
and of course our sympathy, which is the capital branch of every 
flocial pasfflon. Sympathy invites a communication of joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears : such exercise, soothing and satisfactory 
in itael^ is necessarily productive of mutual good-will and affec- 
tion. 

One other advantage of rational criticism is reserved to the la£t 
{rface, being of all the most important ; which is, that it is a great 
sqf^xirt to moraUty. I insist on it with entire satisfaction, that no « 
ocoipation attaches a man more to his duty, than that of cultivating 
a taste in the fine arts : a just relish of what is beautiful, proper, 
elegant, and ornamental, in writing or painting, in architecture or 
gardening, is a &ie preparation for the same just relish of these 
qualities m character and behaviour. To the man who has ac- 
quired a taste so acute and accomplished,, eveiy action wrong or 
improper must be highly disgustful ; if, in any instance, the over- 

* If uiy youth of a splendid iortane and Eog)i«h educafion ftiiinl)l« perchance vpon thkbook 
aad ihia jiasta|;e, he wUI pronooncb the latter to be empty declamation. But if he can be 
pntaiM apoB to make the nperlment, he will 6nd, ninch to h!s satiftfactioo, ever}' artid*; 
wall ibiiunea. 
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beariiig power of passion sway him from his duty, he returns to it 
with redoubled resolution never to be swayed a second time :* he 
has npw an additional motive to virtue, a conviction derived from 
experience, that happiness depends on regularity and order, and 
that disre^uxi to justice or propriety never fails to be punished 
with shame and remorse.* 

Rude ages exhibit the triumph of authority over reason: Philo* 
sophers anciently were divided into sects, being Epicureans, Pla- 
tonists, Stoics, Pythagoreans, or Sceptics: the specalative relied 
no fiirther on their own judgment than to choose a*leader, whom 
they implicitly followed. In later times, happily, reason hath ob- 
tained Uie ascendant : men now assert their native privilege of 
thinking for themselves ; and disdain to be ranked in; any sect, 
whatever be the science. I am forced to exempt criticism, wbicR, 
by what fatality I know not, continues to be no less slavish in its 
principles, nor less submissive to authority, than it vras originally, 
sossu, a celebrated French critic* gives many rules ; but can dis- 
<cover no better foundation for any of them, than the practice 
merely of Homer and Virgil, supported by the authority of Aris- 
totle : Strange ! that in so long a woi^ he should never once have 
stumbled upon the question. Whether, and how far, do these rules 
agree with human nature. It could not surely be his opinion, that 
these poets, however eminent for genius, were entitled to give law 
to mankind ; and that nothing now remains, but blind obedience 
to their arbitrary will ; if in writing they followed no rule,' why 
should they be imitated ? ' If they studied nature, and were obse- 
quious to raticmal principles, why should these be concealed from us ? 

With respect to the present undertaking, it is not the author^s in- 
tention to compose a regular treatise upon each of the fine arts ; 
but only, in general, to emibit Uieir fundamental principles, drawn 
from human nature, the true source of criticism. The nne arts are 
intended to entertain us, by making pleasant impressions ; and, by 
that circumstance, are distinguished from the useful arts ; but, in 
order to make pleasant impressions, we ought, as above hinted, 
to know what oojects are naturally agreeable, and what naturally 
disagreeable. That subject is here attempted, as far as necessary 
for unfolding the genuine principles of the fine arts ; and the au- 
thor assumes no merit from his performance, but that of evincing, 
perhaps more distinctly than hitherto has been done, that these prin- 
ciples, as well as every just rule of criticism, are founded upon the 
sensitive part of our nature. What the author hath discovered or 
collected upon that subject, he chooses to impart in the my and 
agreeable form of criticism ; imagining that this form will be more 

* Genius if allied to n vrurm find infl<irairablA conftilution ; delicacy of taste to calmness 
and tedrttciiGM. Hence it is conunoii to find genius in one who is a prer to every passion; 
but seldom dAlicncy of taste. Upon a man possessed of that blessing, the moral doties, no 
less than the fine arts, make a deep impretsion/and ooonterbalance eveiy irregular desira ^ 
9t the ninie timr. n t«Ymp«r calm and sedate is not casilv moved, even by a strong temptation. 
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relished, and pertmps be no less instructive, than a regular and la- 
boured disquisition. His plan is, to ascend gradually to principles, 
from facts and experiments ; instead of beginning vnth tne former, 
handled abstractedly, and descending to the latter. But, though 
criticism is dius his only declared aim, he wiU not disown, that all 
along it has been his view, to explain the Nature of Man, consi- 
dered as a sensitive being capable of pleasure and pain : and, 
though he flatters himself with naving made some progress i6 lliat 
important science, he is, however, too sensible of its extent and 
dimculty, to undertake it professedly, or to avow it as the chief 
purpose of the present work. 

To censure works, not men, is the just prerogative of criticism ; 
and accordingly all personal censure is here avoided, unless where 
necessary to illustrate some general proposition. No praise is 
claimed on that account ; because censunng with a view merely 
to find fault, cannot be entertaining to any person of humanity. 
Writers, one should imagine, ought, above all others, to be reserv- 
ed on that article, when they lie so open to retaliation. The au- 
thor of this treatise, far from being confident of meriting no cen- 
sure, entertains not even the sli^test hope of such perfection. 
Amusement was at first the sole aim of his inquiries ; proceeding 
finom one particular to another, the subject grew under his hand ; 
and he was &r advanced before the tliought struck him, that his 

Irirate meditations mi^t be publicly usefd. In public, however, 
e would not appear m a slovenly dress ; and therefore he pre- 
tends not otherwise to apolo^se for his errors, than by observing, 
that in a new subject, no &ss nice than extensive, errors are in 
some measure unavoidable. Neither pretends he to justify his 
taste in every particular : that point must be extremely clear, 
which admits not variety of opimon ; and in some matters suscep- 
tible of great refinement, time is perhaps the only infaUible toucn- 
stone of taste : to that he appeals, and to that he cheerfully sub- 
mits. 

• 

N. B. The Elements of Criticism, meaniuff the whole, is a 
title too assuming for this work. A number of mese elements or 
principles are here unfolded : but, as the author is far from ima* 
gining that he has completed the list, a more humble title is pro- 
per, such as may express any number of parts less than the whole. 
This he thinks is signified by the title he has chosen, viz. Elements 
OF Criticism. 
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CHAP. I. 

PESCBFTIONS AND IDEAS IN A TBAJN. 

A 1CAN9 while awake, is conscious of a continued train of percep- 
tions and ideas passing in his mind* It requires no actirity on his 
part to carry on the train ; nor can he at will add any idea to the 
train**^ At the same time, we learn from daily experience, that the 
train of our thoughts is not regulated by chance ; and if it depend 
not upon will, nor upon chance, by what law is it goTemed t The 
question is of importance in the science of human nature ; and I 
promise befbre-hanc|, that it will be found of great importance in 
the £ne arts. 

It appears, that the relations by which things are linked together, 
have a great influence in directing the train of thought. Taking a 
view of external objects, their inherent properties are not more re- 
markable, than the various relations that, connect them together : 
cause and efiect, contiguity in time or in place, high and low, prior 
and posterior, resemblance, contrast, and a thousand other rela- 
tions, ' connect things together without end. Not a single thing 
appears solitary and altogether devoid of connexion ; the oitiy difl 
ference is, that some are intimately connected, some more slightly ; 
some near, some at a distance. 

Experience will satisfy us of what reason makes probable, that 
the train of our thoughts is in a great measure regulated by the 
foregoing relations : an external object is no sooner presented 
|o us in idea, than it suggests to the mind other objects to which it 
is related ; and in that manner is a train of thoughts composed. 
Such is the law of succession, which must be natural, because it 
governs aU human beings. The law, however, seems not to be in- 
violable : it sometimes happens that an idea arises in the mind, 
without any perceived connexion ; as, for example, after a profound 
sleep. 

•For how iboold this be dooef whit idea it it that we are to add? If we can fpacifj 
iba idea, (hat idea ii already io the miod,aDd (here is no occasion for may act of the will. 
If we camio< spedlV anjr idea, I next demancL bow can a person will, or to what par- 
pose, if (here be noning in now ? We cannot iorm a oonoepuon of soch a thiog^. Inhts 
sfginsntaeed oonfiirostion, I nrce experience : whoercr makes a trial will find, (bat 
ideas an linked together in (he mind, forming a oonnected^cbain; and that we baTe not 
the conBBand of anjr idea taidepoident of dm cbahi. 
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But, though we cannot add to the train an unconnected idea^ 
yet in a measure we can attend tp some ideas, and dismiss others. 
There are few things but what are connected with many others ; 
and when a thing thus connected becomes a subject of thought, 
it commonly suggests many of its connexions ; among these a 
choice is afforded ; we cap insist upon one, rejecting oti^ers ; and 
sometimes we insist on what is commonly held the slighter con- 
nexion. Where ideas are left to their natural course^ they are con- 
tinued through the strictest connexions : the mind extends its 
view to a son more readily than to a servant ; and more readily to 
a neighbour than to one living at a distance. This order, as ob- 
served, may be varied by will, but still within the limits of related 
objects ; for though we can vary the order of a natural train, we 
cannot dissolve the train altogether, by carrying on our thoughts 
in a loose manner without any connexion. So far doth our power 
extend ; and that power is sufficient for all useful purposes : to 
have more power, would probably be hurtful, instead of being 
salutary. 

WiU is not the only cause that prevents a train of thought from 
being continued through the strictest connexions : much depends 
on the present tone of mind ; for a subject that accords with that 
tone is always welcome. Thus, in good spirits, a cheerful subject 
will be -introduced by the slightest connexion ; and one that is me- 
lancholy, no less readily in low spirits ; an interesting subject is re- 
called, from time to time, by any connexion indifferently strcmg or 
weak ; which is finely touched by Shakspeare, with relation to a 
rich cargo at sea. 

Mv wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an asue, wfaeu I thooffht 

What bann a winc|, too great, might do at i^a. 

I shoald not seethe sancV-hoar gnti lun, 

But I Bboutd think of shallows and of flats ; 

And see my wealdiy Andrew dock'd id sand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to church. 

And see the holy edifice of stope. 

And not bethink me strait of dangerous rocks ? 

\l^hich toucfaiog but my vessePs gentle side, 

Would scatter all the spices on the stream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 

And, in a word, but now worth this. 

And now worth nothiiig.—%MercAa?U (f Feniee, Actl.Se.1, 

Another cause clearly distinguishable from that now mentioned, 
hath also a considerable influence to vary the nautral train of ideas ; 
which is, that, in the minds of some persons, thoughts and circum- 
stances crowd upon each other by the slightest connexions. I 
ascribe this to a bluntness in the discerning faculty ; for a person 
who cannot accurately distinguish between a slight connexicm and 
one that is more intimate, is equally afiected by each ; such a person 
must necessarily have a great flow of ideas, because they are intro- 
duced by any relation indifferently ; and the slighter relations, be- 
ing without number, fumidi ideas without end. This doctrine is, 
in a lively maimer, illustrated by Shakspeare. 
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FalsU^. WbatistfaefroBBSiinithatlowetfafle? 

Hatiess. Marry, if thoa w^rt an boMst man, thyMlf and thjr maatj too. Thou did«t 
swear to me on a paicel-pU-coblet, nttn^ in my Dolphin •chamber, at the roond taUe, 
hf a aea-coal fire, oo WedineaaaT in Whitsiin-week, when the PHoce broke thy bead for 
likening him to a sin|^g man oi Windsor ; thoa didst swear to me than, as I was wash- 
ini; thy woand, to marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. Canit thou deny it? Did 
not Goedwife Keech, the botcher's wife, omie in tlien, and call me Gosnp Qpickiy ? com- 
ing in tu bboow a mess of vinegar ; telling ns she had a good dish of prawns; wbaieby 
thou didst desire to eat some ; wheteby I told thee they wera ill for a green wound. And 
didst noi tiioa, when abe was gone down stairs, desire me to be no more lo lamHiarity 
with surh poor people, saying, that ere loog they should call me Madam f And didst 
thoa not ktes me, and b>d me fetch thee thirty ahiflings f I pat thee now to thy book-oadi, 
deny it if thoa canst f— Second Partj Henry JV, act S. sc. 1. 



On the other hantl, a man of accurate judgment cannot have a 
great flow of ideas, becauae the slighter relations, making no fi- 
gure in his mind, have no power to introduce ideas. And hence it 
is, that accurate judgment is not friendly to declamation or copious 
eloquence. ^ Tliis reasoning is cMmfirmed by experience ; for it is a 
noted observation. That a great or comprehensive memory is seldom 
connected with a good judgment. 

As an adtiitional confirmation, I appeal to another noted obser- 
vation, that wit and judgment are seldom luilted. Wit con- 
sists chiefly in joining ^ings by distant and fknciful relations, 
which surprise because they are unexpected ; such relations being 
of the sUf^test kind, readily occur to those only who make everyire- 
lation equally welcome. Wit, upon that account, is in a good mea- 
sure incompatible with sohd judgment ; which, neglecting trivial re- 
latioas, adheres to what are substantial and permanent. Thus me- 
mory and wit are often conjoined ; solid judgment seldom with 
either. 

Every man who attends to his own ideas, will discover order as 
well as connexion in their succession. There is implanted in the 
breast of every man a principle of order, which governs the arrange- 
ment of his perceptions, of his ideas, and of his actions, s With re- 
gaid to perceptions, I observe that, in things of equal rank, such as 
dieep in a fold, or trees in a wood, it must be indifferent in what 
order they be surveyed. But, in things of unequal rank, our ten^ 
dency is, to view the principal subject before we descend to its ac- 
cesBones or ornaments, and the superior before inferior or depen- 
dant ; we are equally averse to enter into a minute consideration of 
eonstitiient parts, till the thmg be first surveyed as a whole. It 
need scarce be added^ that ourideas are governed by the siune prin- 
ciple ; and that, in thinking or reflecting upon a ntunber of objects, 
we naturally follow the same order as when we actually siurey them. 

The principle of order is conspicuous with respect to natural 
openitioDS ; for it always directs our ideas iii the order of nature : 
thinloBff upon abody in motion, we follow its natural course ; the 
mind tells with a heavy body, desends with a river, and ascends 
irith flame and smoke ; in tracing out a family, we incline to begin 
at the founder, and to descend gradually to his latest posterity ; on 
the contrary, musing on a lofty oak, ^e begin at the trunk, and 
mount from it to the branches : as to historic^ facts, we Iq^e to 
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proceed in the order of time ; or, which comes to the same> to pra^ 
ceed along the chain of causes and effects. 

Bnt though, in following out an hiMorical chain, our bent is Uf 
proceed orderly from causes to their effects, we find not the same 
bent in matters of science : there we seem rather disposed to pro-^ 
ceed from effects to their causes,'and from particular propositions 
to those which are more general. Why this difference in matters 
that appear so nearly related ? I answer, The cases are similar in 
appearance only, not in reality. In an historical chain, every eyeiit 
is particular, the effect of some former event, and die cause of 
others that follow ; in such a chain, there is nothing to bias the 
mind from the order of nature. Widely different is science, when 
we endeavour to trace out causes and their effects ; many experi« 
ments are commonly reduced under one cause ; and again, many 
of these causes under one still more general and comprehensive ; 
in our progress from particular effects to general causes, and (romr 
particular propositions to the more comprehensive, we feel a gradual 
dilatation or expansion of mind, like what is felt in an ascending^ 
series, which is extremely pleasing ; the pleasure here exceeds what 
arises from fbllowing the €M>urse of nature ; and it is that pleasure 
which regulates our train of theughtinthecasenow mentioned, and 
in others that are similar* These observations, by the way, furnish 
materials fi>r instituting a comparison between the synthetic and 
analytic methods of reasoning : the synthetic method, descending' 
regularly from principles to their consequences, is more agreeable 
to the strictness of order ; bnt in following the oppoeite course in the 
analytic method, we have a sensible pleasure, like mounting upward, 
which is not felt in the other : the analytic method is more agree* 
able to the imagination ; the other method will be preferred by those 
only who with rigidity adhere to order, and give no indulgence to 
natural emotions.* 

It now appears that we are framed by nature to relish order and 
connexion. When an object is introduced by a proper connexion, 
we are conscious of a certain pleasure arising from that cireum- 
stance. Among objects of equal rank, the pleasure in proportioned 
to the degree of connexion ; but among unequal objects, where we 
require a certain order, the pleasure arises chiefly from an orderly 
arrangement ; of which one is sensible, in tracing objects contrairy 
to the course of nature, or contrary to our sense of order ; the mind 
proceeds with alacrity down a flowing river, and with the same ala* 
crity from a whole to its parts, or from a principal to its accesso- 
ries ; but in the contrary direction, it is sensible of a sort of retro* 
grade motion, which is unpleasant. And here may be remarked 
the great influence of order upon the mind of man : grandeur, which 
makes a deep impression, inclines us, in runnmg over any series, 
to proceed from small to great, rather than from great to small ; 
but order prevails over that tendency, and affords pleasure as well 
as facility in passing from a whole to its parts, and from a subject 

• A traJQ of perceptions or ideis, wilh respect (o Hs anifonnity mud raiietj, is baodltd 
afterwards, cbap. 9. 
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to itd ornaments, which are not felt in the opposite course. Eleva- 
tion touches the mind no less than grandeur doth ; and in raising 
the mind to elevated objects, there is a sensible pleasure : the course 
of nature, however, hath still a greater influence than elevation : 
and therehrey the pleasure of falling with rain, and descending 
gaiduaUy with a river, prevails over that of mounting upward. 
But where the course of nature is joined with elevation, the effect 
must be delightful ; and hence the singular beauty of smoke ascend- 
ing in a calm morning. 

I am extremely sensible of the disgust men generally have to ah- 
stract speculation ; and I would avoid it altogether, if it could be 
done in a work that professes to draw the rules of criticism from 
human nature, their true source. We have but a single choice, 
which is, to continue a little longer in the same train, or to abandon 
the undertaking altogether. Candour obliges me to notify this to 
my readers, that such of them as have an invincible aversion to ab- 
stract speculation, may stop short here ; for till principles be un- 
folded, I can promise no entertainment to those who shun thinking. 
But I flatter myself with a different bent in the generality of readers ; 
some few, I imagine, will relish the abstract part for its own sake - 
and many for the useful purposes to which it may be applied. For 
(mcouragingthe latter to proceed with alacrity, I assure them be- 
forehand, fikat the foregoing speculation leads to many important 
rules of criticism, which shall be unfolded in the course of this 
work. In the mean time, for instant satisfaction in part, they will 
be pleased to accept the following specimen. 

£very work of art that is conformable to the natural course of 
our ideas, is so far agreeable ; and every work of art that reverses 
that course, is so far disagreeable. Hence it is required in every 
such work, that, like an organic system, its parts be orderly ar- 
ranged and mutually connected, bearing each of them a relation to 
the whole, some more intimate, some less, according to their desti- 
natioQ: when due regard is had to these particulars, we have a 
sense of just composition, and so far are pleased with the perform- 
ance. Homer is defective in order and connexion ; and Pindar 
more remarkably. Regularity, order, and connexion, are painful 
restraints on a bold and fertile imagination ; and are not patiently 
snbmitted to, but afler much culture and discipline. In Horace 
there ia no fault more eminent than want of connexion ; instances 
are without number. In the first fourteen Unesof ode 7. hb. 1. he 
mentions several towns and districts, more to the taste of some than 
of others ; in the remainder of the ode, Plancus is exhorted to drown 
his cares in wine. Having narrowly escaped death by the foiling 
of a tree, this poet* takes occasion to observe justly, that while we 
guard against some dangers, we are exposed to others we cannot 
foresee; he ends with displaying the power of music. The parts of 
ode 16. lib* 2. are so loosely comiected as to disfigure a poem other- ' 
wise extremely beautiful. The 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, llth, 24th, and 27th 
odes of the dd book, lie open all of them to the same censure. The 

* Lib. 8. ode 13. 
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first satire, book 1. is so deformed by want of connexiony as upon 
the whole to be scarce agreeable : it commences with an important 
question, How it happens that people, though much satisfied with 
themselves, are seldom so with their rank or condition* After illus- 
trating the observation in a sprightly manner by several examples, 
the author, forgetting his subject, enters upon a declamation against 
avarice, which he pursues till the line 106 ; there he makes an apo- 
logy for wandering, and promises to return to his subject ; but ava> 
rice having got possession of his mind, he follows out that theme ta 
the end, and never returns to the question proposed in the beginning. 

Of Virgil's GeiMTgics, though esteemed the most complete work 
of that author, the parts are ill connected, and the transitions fiir 
from being sweet and easy. In the first book* he deviates firon 
his subject to give a description of the five zones : the want of con- 
nexion here, as well as in the description of the prodigies that ac- 
companiedthe death of Csesar, are scarce pardonable. A digression 
on the praises of Italy in the second book,t is not more hiq>pily 
introduced ; and in the midst t^ a declamation Upon the pleasures 
of husbandry, which makes part of the same book,^ the author in- 
troduces himself into the poem without the slightest connexion. In 
the Lutrin, the Goddess of Discord is introduced without any con- 
nexion ; she is of no consequence in the poem, and acts no part 
except that of lavishing praise upon Lewis the fourteenth. The two 
prefaces of Sallust look as if by some blunder they had been pre- 
fixed to his two histories ; they will suit any other history as well, 
or any subject as well as history. Even the members of these pre^ 
faces are but loosely connected ; they look more like a number of 
maxims or observations than a connected discourse. 

An episode in a narrative poem, being in effect an accessory, 
demands not that strict union with the principal subject, which is 
requisite between a whole and its constituent parts : it demands, 
however, a degree of union, such as ought to subsist between a prin- 
cipal and accessory ; andtheiefore will not be gracefiil if it be loosely 
connected with the piincipai subject. I give for an example the 
descent of ^neas into hell, which employs the sixth book of the 
JSneid : the reader is not prspared for that important event ; no cause 
is assigned that can make it appear necessary, or even natural, to sus- 
pend for so long a time the principal action in its most interesting 
period : the poet can find no pretext for an adventure so extraordi- 
nary, but the hero's longing to visit the ghost of his faUier recently 
dead : in the mean time the story is interrupted, and the reader loses 
his ardour. Pity it is that an episode so extremely beautifiil, were 
not more happily introduced. I must observe at the same time, that 
full juMce is done to this incident, by considering it to be an epi- 
sode ; for if it be a constituent part of the (mncipu action, the con- 
nexion ought to be still more intimate. The same objection lies 
against that elalNNrate description of Fame in the iBneid ;$ any other 
book of that heroic poem, or of any heroic pecmi, haa as good a title 
lo that description as the book where it is placed. 

• Lin, 831. + Un. 136. % Lin. 475. $ Ub. 4. lin. 178. 
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In a uatural landscape we every day perceive a multitude of ob- 
jects connected by contiguity solely ; which is not unpleasant, be- 
cause objects of sight make an impression so lively, as that a re- 
lation <eyen of the slightest kind is relished. This however ought 
not to be imitated in description ; words are so far short of the eye 
in liveliness of impression, that in a description connexion ought to 
be carefully studied ; for new objects introduced in description arc 
made more or less welcome in proportion to the degree of their con- 
nexion with the principal subject. In the following passage, diffe- 
rent things are brought together without the slightest connexion, if 
it be not what may 1^ called verbal, t. e. taking the same word in 
diffenutt meanings. 

Sor^mas : aolet esse gravis cantaotibos umbra : 

JoDiperi gravis umbra : nocent et frogibna nmbras. 

lie domain Mtoras, tanit Hcaperai, ke capelhe.!— Fiir^. Bue. z. 75. 

The introduction of an object metaphorically or figuratively, will 
not justify the introduction of it in its natural appearance ; a relation 
so slight can never be relished : 

Diatnat in toren It too wanB ft SOD ; 

Bat yet 'tia night in loire when that ii gone. 

And in those ainies which most his scorching know, 

He makea the noblest Croita and metals grow. 

The relations among objects have a considerable influence in. the 
gratiiicatiQn of our passions, and even in their production. But that 
subject is reserved to be trea^d in the chapter of Emotions and 
Passions.* 

There is not periiaps another instance of a building so great 
erected upon a foundation so slight in appearance, as the relations 
of objects and their arrangement. Relations make no capital figure 
in the mind, the bulk of them being transitory, and some extremely 
trivial : they are, however, ihe links that, by uniting ^otftr perceptions 
into one connected chain, produce connexion of action, because 
perception and action have an intimate correspondence. But it is 
not sufficient for the conduct of life, that our actions be linked toge- 
ther, however intimately ; it is besides necessary that they proceed 
in a certain order ; and this is also provided for by an original pro- 
pensity. Tliis order and connexion, while they admit sufficient 
variety, introduce a method in the management of affairs : without 
t)iem our conduct would be fluctuating and desultory ; and we should 
be hurried from thought to thought, and from action to action, en> 
tirely at the mercy «of chance. 

* Chap. S. part 1. sect. 4. 
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CHAP. II. 



EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

^ Of all the feelings raised in us by external objects^ those only of 
the eye and the ear are honoured with the name of passion or emo- 
tion : the most pleasing feelings of taste, or touch, or siAell, aspire 
not to that honour. From this observation appears the connexion 
of emotions and passions with the fine arts, which, as observed in 
the introduction, are all of them calculated to give pleasure to the 
eye or the ear ; never once condescending to gratify any of the in- 
ferior senses. The design accordingly of this chapter is lo delineate 
that connexion, with the view chiefly to ascertain what power the 
fine arts have to raise emotions and passions. To those who would 
excel in the fine arts, that branch of knowledge is indispensable ; 
for without it the critic as well as the undert^er, ignorant of any 
rule, have nothing lefl but to abandon themselves to chance. Des- 
titute of that branch of knowledge, in vain will either pretend to 
foretel what effect his work will have upon the heart. 

The principles of the fine arts appear in this view to open a direct 
avenue to the heart of man. The inquisitive mind, beginning with 
criticism, the most agreeable of all amusements, and finding no ob- 
struction in its progress, advances far into the sensitive part of our 
nature ; and gains imperceptibly a thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, of its desires, and of every motive lo action ; a science 
which, of all that can be reached by man, is to him of Uie greatest 
importance. 

Upon a subject so comprehensive, all that can be expected in 
this chapter, is a general or slight survey ; and to shorten that sur- 
vey, I propose to handle separately some emotions more peculiarly 
connected with the fine arts. ' Even after that ciroumscription, so 
much matter comes under the present chapter, that to avoid confu- 
sion, I find it necessary to divide it into many parts ; and though 
the first of these is confined to such causes of emotion or passion as 
are the most commom and the most general, yet, upon examination 
I find this single part so extensive, as to require a subdivision into 
several sections. Human nature is a complicate machine, and Is 
unavoidably so in order to answer its various purposes. The public 
indeed have been entertained with many systems of human nature 
that flatter the mind by their simplicity : according to some writers, 
man is entirely a selfish being ; according lo others, universal bene- 
volence is his duty : one founds morality upon sympathysolely, and 
one upon utility. t£ any of these systems were copied firom nature, 
the present subject might be soon discussed. But the variety of na- 
ture is" not so easily reached ; and for confuting such Utopian sys- 
tems without the fatigue of reasoning, it appears the best method 
to take a survey of human nature, and to set before the eye, plainly 
and candidly, facts as they really exist. 
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PART L 

CAUSES UlfFOLDED OF THE EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

SECT. L 

•IFFESBNCS BETWEEN EMOTION AND PASSION.-— CAUSES THAT 

ASE THE HOST COMMON AND THE MOST GENERAL. ^PASSION 

CON8IDBSED AS PRODUCTIVE OF ACTION. 

TThbbb biaiiches are so interwoven, that tliey cannot be handlecl 
^separately. It is a fact universally admitted, that no emotion or pas^ 
^fltOD ever starts up in the mind without a cause : if I love a per.. 
«oii, it ia for goed qualities or good offices ; if I have resentment 
against a man, it must be for some injury he has done me; and I 
•cannot pity any one who is under no distress of body nor of mind. 

Hie circumstancea now mentioned, if they raise an emotion or 
pasai<m, cannot be entirely indifferent; for if so, they could not 
make any impression. And we find upon examination, that they 
«re not indifferent : looking back upon the Ibregoing examples, the 
l^ood qualities or good offices that attract my love, are antecedently 
«greeabJe : if an injury did not give uneasiness, it would not occa> 
«ton resentment against the author ; nor would the passion of pity 
be raised by an object in distress, if that object did not give pain. 

What is now said about the production of emotion or passion^ 
Yesolvea into« v»y simple proposition, That we love what is agree- 
able, and hate n^at is disagreeable. And indeed it is evident, that 
a thing must be agreeable or disagreea)>le, before it can be the ob* 
Ject either of leve or of hatred. 

This short hint about the causes of passion and emotion, leads to 
a more extensive view of the subject. Such is our nature, that, 
upon perceiving certain external objects, we are instantaneously 
conscious of pleasure or pain : a gently-flowing river, a smooth ex- 
tended plain, a spreading oak, a towering hill, are objects of sight 
that raise pleasant emotions : a barren heath, a dirty marsh, a rotten 
<»rcase« raise painful emotions. Of the emotions thus produced, we 
inquire for no ether cause but merely the presence of the object. 

The things now mentioned, raise emotions by means of their pro. 
perties and qualities : to the emotion raised by a large river, its 
size, its force, and its fluency, contribute each a share ; the regu- 
larity, propriety, and convenience of a fine building, contribute 
«aeh to the emotion raised by the building. 

If external properties be agreeable, we have reason to expect the 
same firom those which are internal ; and accordingly power, dis- 
cermnent, wit, mildness, sympathy, courage, benevolence, are 
agreeable in a high degree : ppon perceiving these qualities in 
dhevB, we instantaneously feel pleasant emotions, without ^the 
sKghtest act of reflection, or of attention to consequenceis. It is 
abnoet unnecessary to add, that certain qualities opposite to the 

4 
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fbnner, such as dulness, peevitdiness, inhumanity, cowardice^ occn^ 
sion in the same manner painful emotions. 

Sensible beings affect us remarkably by their actions. Some ac<^ 
tions raise pleasant emotions in the spectator without the least re- 
flection ; such as graceful motion, and genteel behaviour. But as 
intenHoUj a capital cireumstanee i^ human actions, is not visible, it 
requires reflection to discover their true character ; I see one delivering 
a purse of money to another, but I can make nc thing of that action, 
till I learn with what intention the money is given ; if it be given 
to discharge a debt, the action pleases me in a slight diegree ; if h 
be a grateful return, I feel a stronger emotion ; and the pleasant 
emotion rises to a great height, when it is the intention of the giver 
to relieve a virtuous family from want. Thus actions are qualified by 
intention ; but they are not qualified by the event ; for an action well 
intended gives pleasure whatever the event be*^ Farther, human 
action are perceived to be right or wrong ; and that perceptioa 
qualifies the pleasure or pain that results from them.* 

Emotions are raised in us not only by the qualities and actions 
of others, but also by their feelings ; I cannot behold a man in dis- 
tress, without partaking of his pain ; nor in joy, without partaking 
of his pleasure. 

The beings or things above described occasion emotions in u», 
not only in the original survey, but also when recalled to the me- 
mory in idea : a field laid out with taste, is pleasant to the reeol- 
lection, as well as when under our eye ; a generous action de- 
scribed in words or colours, occasions a sensible emotion, as well 
as when we see it performed ; and when we reflect upon the distress 
of any person, our pain is of the same kind with what we felt when 
eye-witnesses. In a word, an agreeable or disagreeable object re- 
called to the mind ia idea, is the occasion of a pleasant or painful 
emotion of the same kind with that produced when the object was 
present ; the only difference is that an idea being fainter than an 
original perception, the pleasure or pain produced by the former, 
is proportionably fainter than that produced by the Utter. 



* la tracing oar emolioo* and passions to their oi-igio, my first (hoogbt was, that quali- 
tbs and actions are the primaiy causes of emotions ; and that these emotions are after- 
ward expanded upon tiie being to which these qualities and actions belong. But I am 
DOW convinced that this opinion is erroneous. An attribute is not, even in imaKinalion, 
separable from the being to which it belongs ; and,- for that reason, cannot of itae!f be the 
canse of anv emotion. We have, it is true, no knowledge of any beirigor substance but 
by means of its attributes ; and therefore no being can be agreeable to us otherwise tbrna 
by their means. But still, when an emotion is raised, it is the being itself, as we appre- 
mnd the matter, that raises the emotion ; and it raises it by means of one or other of 
its attributes. If it be urged. That we can in idea abstract a quality from the thing to 
frikich it belongs ; it mi|^t be answered, that such abstraction may serve the purposes of 
leasoning, but is too famt to produce any sort of emotion. But it is sufficient vat the pre- 
sent purpoea to answer. That the eye never abstracts ; by that organ we |»erceive things 
M they raalhr exist, and never perceive a quality as separated from the subject. Hence it 
must be evident, that emotions are raised, not by qualities at>stractty oonaidersd, but by 
the substance or bodj so and so qualified. Thus, a spreading oak raises a pleasant emo- 
tion, by means of its colour, figure, umbrage, &c. : it is not the coloor, stricdy speaking, 
that produces the emotkn, but the tree coloared; it is not the figure abstractedly consider- 
ed, that produces the emotion, but the tree of a certain figure. And hence, by the way, it 
appeaiB, that the beaoty of such an object ii complei, resolvable into several beautUft 
moie limple. 



fiHOTIOXS AND FASfilOXS. Q!t 

'ISaving explained the nature of an emotion, and mentioned se* 
^eral causes by which it is produced, we proceed^to an observation 
of considerable importance in the science of human nature, which 
is. That desire follows some emotions, and not others, l^e emo- 
tions raised by a beautiful garden, a magnificent building* or a 
number of fine faces in a crowded assembly, is seldom accompa- 
Jiied with desire. Other emotions are accompanied with desire ; 
'Omotions, for example, raised by human actions and qualities : a 
virtuous action raiseth in every spectator a pleasant emotion, which 
is commonly attended with desire to reward the author of the ac 
tion ; a vicious action, on the contrary, produceth a painful emo- 
tion, attended with desire to punish the delinquent. Even things 
inanimate often raise emotions accompanied with desire ; witness 
the goods of fortune, which are objects of desire almost universally ; 
and the desire, when immoderate, obtains the name of nvarice* 
The pleasant emotion produced in a spectator by a capital picture 
in the possession of a prince, is seldom accompanied with desire ; 
but if such a- picture be exposed to sale, <]^8ire of having or pos- 
sessiag is the natural consequence of a strong emotion. 

It is a truth verified by induction, that every passion is accom- 
panied wUh desire ; and if an emotion be sometimes accompanied 
with desire, sometimes not, it comes to be a material inquiry in what 
respect a passion difiers fmm an emotion. Is passion in its nature 
or feeling ^^ingudshable from emotion ? I have been apt to think 
that there must be such a distinction ; but, after the strictest e.Ta. 
raination, I cannot perceive any : what is love, for example, but a 
pleasant emotion raised by a sight or idea of the beloved female, 
joined with the desire of enjoyment? in what else consists the pas- 
sion of resentment, but in a painfiil emotion occasioned by the in- 
jury, accompanied with desire to chastise the guilty person? In 
general, as to passion of every kind, we find no more in its compo- 
sition, but the particulars now mentioned, an emotion pleasant or 
painful, accompanied with desire. What then shall we say ? Are 
ptunon and emoUon s3monymous terms ? That cannot be averred ; 
because no feeling nor agitation of the mind void of desire, is 
tenned a passion ; and we have discovered, that there are many 
emotioos which pass away without raising desire of any kind. How 
\b the difficulty to be solved ? There appears to me but one solu- 
tion, which I relish the more, as it renders the doctrine of the pas- 
sions and emotions simple and perspicuous. The solution follows. 
An iatemal motion or agitation of the mind, when it passeth away 
without desire, is denominated an emotion : when desire follows, 
the motion or agitation is denominated a passion. A fine face, for 
example, raised in me a pleasant feeling ; if that feeling vanish 
without producing any efiect, it is in proper language an emotion ; 
but if the feeling, by reiterated views of the object, become suffi- 
ciently strong to occasion desire, it loses its name of emotion, and 
acquires that of passion* The same holds in all the other- passions : 
the painful feeling raised in a spectator by a slight injury done to a 
SEtranger, being accompanied with no desire of revenge, is tenned 
an emotion ; but that injury raiseth in the stranger a stronger emo- 
thOf which being accompanied with desire of revenge is a passion : 



ext6rn<d expressions of distress produce in the c^ctaler a painftf 
feeling, which being sometimes so slight as to pass aWay wilheuC 
any e§ect» is an emotion ; but if the feeliBg be so strong <■ to 
prompt desire of affording retief, it is a passion, and is termed 
pity: ^nvy is emulation in excess ; if the exaltation of a competitor 
be barely disagreeable, the painful feeling is an emotion ; if it pro* 
duce desire to oppress him^ it is a passion. 

To prevent mistakes it must be observed, that desire heie !» taken 
in its proper sense, namely,, that internal act whieh, by influenciBg 
th& will, makes us proceed to action. Desire in a lax sense respects 
also actions and events that depend not on us, as when I desire that 
my friend may have a son to represent him^ or that my country 
may flourish in arts and sciences; but such internal act is mim% 
properly termed a wish than a desire. 

Having distinguished passion from emotion, we proceed to con^ 
eider passion more at large» with respect especially to its power of 
producing action. 

We have daily and constant experience for our anthority, that no 
man ever proceeds to action but by means of an antecedent desive 
or impulse. So well established is this observation, and so deeply 
rooted in the mind, that we can scarce imagine a different system 
of action : even a child will say famiharly. What should make aie 
do this or that, when I have no desire to do it ? Taking it then for 
granted, that the existence of action depends on anteecNolent desire. 
It follows, that where there is no desire, there can be no action.. 
This oppns another shining distinction between emotions and paA- 
aions* The former, being without desire^ are in their nature qmes. 
cent : the desire included in the latter prompts one to act in order 
to fulfil that desire, or, in other words, to gratify the passion. 

The cause of a passion is sufficiently explained above ; it is that 
being or thing, which, by raising desire, converts an emotion into ar 
passion. When we consider a passion with respect to its power of 
prompting action, that same being er thing is termed its object : a 
fine woman, for example, raises the passion of love, whieh is direet* 
ed to her as its object ; a man, by injuring me, raises my reeent*- 
ment, and becomes thereby the object of ray resentment. Thus the 
cause of a passion, and its object, are the same in diffisrent re^ 
specti^. An emotion, on the other hand,, being in its nature qui* 
escent, and merely a passive feeling, most have a cause ; but easnol 
be said, properly speaking, to have an object. 

The objects of our passions may be distinguished into two kinds, 
general and particular. A man, a house, a gajrden, is a partieular 
object ; fame, esteem, opulence, honour, are general objects, be- 
cause each of them comprehends many particulars. The passion» 
directed ,to general objects are commonly tej^med oppeft^es, in eon- 
tradistinction to passions directed to particular objects, which re» 
tain their proper name ; thus we say an appetite for fame, for glo* 
ry, for conquest, for riches ; but we say the passion of firiendship, 
of love, of gratitude, of envy, ,of resentment. And there is a nuu 
terial difference between appetites and passions, which makes it 
proper to distinguish them by different names ; the latter have nxk 
existence till a proper object be presented ; whereas ttie former 
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esifll finttMid then are directed to an objeet : apanioneomea after 
itaebiieel ; an appetite goes before it ; nHhich laobTioua in the appe* 
titeaof hiniger» tbint, uid animal lore^ and is the same in the other 
appetites aiiore-jnentioned. 

By an objeet so powerful as to make a deep impression, the mind 
is inflamed, and hurried to action with a strong impulse. Wheire 
the object is less powerfiil, so as not to inflame the mind, nothing 
is lelt but desire without any sensible pertuxbation. The principle 
of duty affords one instance : the desire generated by an object of 
duty, being commonly moderate, moyes us to act cdmly, without 
any violent inqpulse ; but if the mind happen to be inflamed with 
theimportance of the object, in that case desire of doing our doty 
becomes a warm passion* 

The actions of brute creatures are generally directed by instinct, 
meaning blind impulse or desire, without any view to consequences. 
Man is framed to be governed by reason : he c<mmionly acts with 
deliberation, in order to bring about some desirable end ; and in 
that case his actions are means employed to bring about the end 
desired ; thus I give charity in order to relieve a person from want ; 
I perform a grateful action as a duty incumbent <m me ; and I 
fight for miy country in order to repel its enemies. At the same 
time, there are human actions that are not fiovemed by reason, nor 
are done with any view to consequences. Infants, like brutes, are 
mostly gowemed by instinct, without the least view to any end, 
tfood er iU. And ev^n adult persims act sometimes instinctively : 
AoBone in extreme hunger snatches at food, without the slightest 
consideration whether it be salutary : avarice prompts to accumn- 
late wealth, without the least view of use ; and thereby absurdly 
eonverts means into an end : and animal love often hurries to frni- 
tioo witiiout a thought even of gratification. 

A passimi when it flames so high as to impel us to act blindly 
widiout any view to consequences, good or ill, may in that state be' 
termed nutmeiive; and when it is so moderate as to admit reason, 
and to prompt actions with a view to an end, it may in that state, 
be termed ileliiefMilm. 

With respect to actions exerted as means to an end^, desire to 
bring about tfie end is what determines one to exert the action; and 
desire considered in tiiat view is termed a moHve : thus the same 
mental aot that is termed desire with respect to an end in view, is 
termed a sisCise widi respect to its power of determining one to act. 
inscinctive actimis have a cause, namely, the impulse of the passion ; 
bat diey cannoC be said to have a motive^ because they are not 
done wA any view to consequences. 

We leain from experience, that the gratification of desire is plea- 
sant ; and the foresight of that pleasure becomes often an addi. 
tional motive for actmg. Thi^i^ a child eats by the mere iro. 
pulse 6i hunger ; a young man thinks of the pleasure of grfitifi. 
cation, which being a motive for him to eat, fortifies the ori^nal 
impolse ; and a man fiurther advanced in life, hath the additional 
motive that it will contribute to his health.* 

* Om en&fdkm tb«n it, tnd that it nmone, when it it so violent tt to nmke 
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From these premises, it is easy to determine with accuracy, what 
passions and actions are selfish, what social. It is the end in view 
that ascertains the class ta which they belong : where the end in 
View is my own good, they are selfish ; where Uie end in view is the ' 
good of another, they are sociaL Hence it follows, that instinctive 
actions, whore we act bhndly and merely by impulse, cannot be 
reckoned either sociat or selfish : thus eating, when prompted by 
an impulse merely of nature, is neither social nor selfish ; but add a 
motive that it will contribute to my pleasure or my health, and it 
becomes in a measure selfish. On the other hand, when affection 
moves me to exert an action to the end solely of advancing my 
friend's happiness, without regard to my own gratification, the ac- 
tion is justly denominated social ; and so is also the affection that 
is its cause : if another motive be added, that gratifying the affec- 
tion will also contribute to my own happiness, the action becomes 
partly selfish. If charity be given with Uie sin^e view of relieving 
a person from distress, the action is purely social ; but if it be 
partly in view to enjoy the pleaBure of a virtuous act, the action ia 
so far aelfish.* Animal love when carried into action by natural 
impulse singly, is neither social nor selfish ; when exerted with a 
view to gratification, it is selfi^ ; when the motive of giving pleasure 
to its object is superadded, it is partly social, partly selfish. A just 
action, when prompted by the principle of duty solely, is neither 
social nor selfish. When I perform an act of justice with a view to 
the pleasure of gratification, the action is selfish. I pay debt for 
my own Sake, not with a view to benefit my creditor. But suppose 
the money has been advanced by a friend without interest, purely 
to oblige me ; in that case, together with the motive of gratification, 
there arises a motive of gratitude, which respects the creditor solely, 
and prompts me to act in order to do him good ; and the action 
is partly social, partly selfish. Suppose again I meet with a sur- 
prising and unexpected act of generosity, that inspires me with love 
to my benefactor, and the utmost gratitude : I bum to do him good ; 
he is the sole object of my desire ; and my own pleasure in grati- 
fying the desire, vanisheth out of sight ; in this case, the action I 
perform is purely social. Thus it happens, that when a social mo- 
tive becomes strong, the action is exerted with a view singly to the 
object of the passion, and self never comes in view. The same ef- 
fect of stifling selfish motives, is equally remarkable in other pas- 
sions that are in no view sociail. An action, for example, done to 
gratify my ambitious views, is selfish ; but if my ambiticm become 
headstrong, and blindly impel me to action, the action is neither 
selfish nor social. A slight degree of resentment, where my chief 

R man detira to punish bimself. The gmti6cmtion here is far from befog pleMMit. 
See Psrt 7. of this volome. Bat a single exoeptioo, instead of orcrtuming a geiieF^i 
rate, is rather a confinnation of it. 

* A selfish motive proceeding from a social principle snch as (hat mentioned, is the 
most respectable of all selfish motives. To enjoy the pleasore oi*a virtuoas action, one 
most be nrtooos; and to enjoy the pl«3asore of a charitable action, one must think charit]r 
laudable at least, if not a duty. It it otherwise where a man gives charity merely for 
the sake of ostentation ; for this he may do without having any pity or benevolence in 
hit temper. 
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-^w m acting is the pleasure arising to myself from gratifying the' 
passion, is justly denominated selfish ; where revenge flamei^ so high 
as to have no other aim but the destruction of its object, it is no 
longer selfish ; but, in opposition to a social passion, may be termed 
dissocioL* 

When this analysis of human nature is considered, not one arti- 
cle of which can mth truth be controverted, there is reason to be 
soiprised at the blindness of some philosophers, who, by darktand 
confused notions, are lead to deny all motives to action but what 
arise from self-love* Man, for aught appears, might possibly have 
been so framed, as to be ^susceptible of no passions but what have 
self for their object ; but man thus framed, would be ill fitted for 
society ; his constitution^ partly selfish, partly social, fits him much 
better for his present situation.f 

Of self every one hath a direct perception ; of other things we 
have no knowledge but by means of their attributes ; and hence it 
is, that of self the perception is more lively than of any other thing. 
Self is an agreeable object; and for the reason now given, must be 
more agreeable than any other object. Is this sufficient to account 
for the prevalence of self-love ? 

In the foregoing part of this chapter it is suggested, that some 
circumstances make beings or things fit objects for desire, others 
not. This hint ought to be pursued. It is a truth ascertained by 
universal experience, that a thing which, in our apprehension, is be- 
yond reach, never is the object of desire ; no man, in his right 
senses, desires to walk on the clouds, or to descend to the centre of 
the earth : we may amuse ourselves in a reverie, with building cas- 
tles in the air, and wishing for what can never happen ; but such 
thin^ never move desire. And indeed a desire to do what we are 
sensible is beyond our power, would be altogether absurd. In the 
next place, thou^ the difficulty of attainment, with respect to* 
things within reach, often inflames desire, yet where the prospect 
of attainment is faint, and the event extremely uncertain, the object, 
however agreeable, seldom raiseth any strong desire ; thus beautyy 
or any other good quality, in a woman of rank, seldom raises love 
in a man greatly her inferior. In the third place, different objects, 
(equally within reach, raise emotions in difierentdegrees ; and when 
desire accompanies any of these emotions, its strength, as is natural, 
is proportioned to that of its cause. Hence the remarkable differ- 
ence among desires directed to beings inanimate, animate, and ra- 



* This word^ hitherto not in Qse, seems to fulfil all Ibat is reqaired by Demetrius Pha- 
lerens {Of fZoevlion, net 96.) in coining a new word ; first that it be perspicuous ; and 
aemi, lliat it be in the tone of the language ; that wu may not, says our autnor, introduce 
amoog the Greciao vocables, words that sound like those of Phrygia or Scythia. 

f As the benevolence of manv human actions is beyond tlie possibility of doabt« the 
'aigument co m monly insisted on tor reconciling such actions to the selfish system is, that 
the only Hsotive I can have to perform a benevolent- -action, or an action of any kind, is 
lbs pleasure that it afibrds me. So much tiien is yielded, that we are pla^sed when we 
do good to others ; which is a hit admission of ^he principle of benevolence t for without 
that principle what pteasure could one have in doing good to others ? And admitting a 
principle of banavokDce, why may it not be a i^tive to action, as well as seldshness is, 
Or any other principle f 



tional : the emotion caused by aratioBal being, is out of meantfe 
stronger than any caused by an animal without reason ; and an emo- 
tion raised by such an animal, is stronger than what is caused by 
any thing inanimate. There is a separate reason why desire of which 
a rational being is the object, should be the strongest ; our desires 
swell by partial gratification ; and the means we have of gratifying 
desire, by benefiting on harming a rational being, are without ei|d ; 
desire directed to an inanimate being, susceptible neither of pleasure 
nor pain, is not capable of a higher gratification than that of ac* 
quiring the properf^. Hence it is, thftt though every emotion ac- 
companied with desire, is strictly speaking a passion, yet com- 
monly none of these are denominated passions, but where a sensible 
being, capable of pleasure and pain, is the object, 



SECT. n. 

POWBB OF SOUNDS TO SAISE BMOTIONS AND PA88I01IS. 

Upon a review, I find the foregoing section almost wholly eni« 
ployed upon emotions and passions raised by objects of sight, 
though they are also raised by objects of hearing. As this happened 
without intention, merely because such objects are familiar above 
others, I find it proper to add a short section upon the power of 
sounds to raise emotions and passions. 

I begin with comparing sounds and visible objects with respect 
to their influence upon the mind. It has already been observed, 
that of all external objects, rational beings, especially of our own 
species, have the most pewerfiil influence in raising emotioDS and 
passions ; 'and as speech is the most powerful of all the means by 
which one human being can display itself to another, the objects of 
the eye must so far yield preference to those of Uie ear. Widi 
respect to inanimate objects of sight, sounds may be so contrived 
as to raise both terror and mirth beyond what can be done by any 
such object. Mus^c has a commanding influence over the mind, 
especially in conjunction with words. C%rjects of sight may indeed 
contribute to the same end, but more faintly ; as where a love poem 
is rehearsed in a shady grove, or on the bank of a porting stream. 
But sounds, which are vastly more ductile and various, readily 
accompany all the social afifections expressed in a poen^ especially 
emotions oi love and pity. 

Music having at command a great variety of emotions, may like 
many objects of sight, be made to promote luxury and efieminacy ; of 
which we have instances without number, especially in vocal music 
But, with reflect to its pure and refined pleasures, music goeehand 
and hand with ganlening and architecture, her sister-arts, in hu- 
manizing and polishing the mind ;* of which none can doubt who 
have felt the charms of music. But if audiority be required, the 
following passage from a grave historian, eminent finr solidity of 
judgment, must have the greatest weight. Polybius, speaking of 

*Se9 Cfaepter t4 
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/he people of Cyostha, an Arcadian tribo, has the following train 
^f reflections, " As the Arcadians have always been celebrated for 
their piety, huroanityy and hospitality, we are naturally led to inquire, 
how it has happened that the Cynastheans are distinguished from 
the other Arcadians, by savage manners, wickedness and cruelty. 
I can attribute this di&rence to no other cause, but a total neglect 
among the people of CynsBtha, of an institution establii^ed among 
the ancient Arcadians with a nice regard to their manners and their 
climate : I mean the discipline and exercise of that genuine and 
perfect music, which is useful m every state, but necessary to the 
Arcadians ; whose manners, originally rigid and austere, made it of 
the greatest importance to incorporate this art into the very essence 
of their government. All men know that^ in Arcadia, the children 
are early taught to perform hymns and songs composed in honour 
of their gods and heroes ; and that,- when they have learned the 
music of Timotheus and Philoxenus, they assemble yearly in the 
public theatres, dancing with oiuilation to the sound of flutes, and 
acting in games adapted to their tender years. The Arcadians, 
even in their private feasts, never employ hirelings, but each man 
sings in his turn. They are also taught all the military steps and 
motions to the sound of instruments, which they perform yearly in 
the theatres, at the puhlie charge. To me it is evident, that these 
solemnities were introdiieed, not ibr idle pleasure, but to soften tiie 
Tougb and stuhbon temper of the Arcadians, occasioned by the 
coldness of a high country. But the Cynastheans, neglecting these 
arts, have beeome so fierce sad savage, that there is not another 
«ity in Greece so remarkable for frequent and great enormities. 
Hus consideration ought to engage the Arcadians never to relax in 
any degrcte, their musical disciplme ; 9ad it ouffht to open the eyes 
of the C3ai«theans, and make them sensible of what importance it 
would be to restore music to their city, and every discipline that may- 
soften their manners ; for otherwise they can never hope to subdue 
their brutal ferocity."* 

No one will be surprised to hear such influence attributed to 
music when, with respect to another of the fine arts, he finds a living 
instance of an influence no less powerful. It is unhappily the reverse 
of the former ; for it has done more mischief by corrupting British 
manners, than music ever did good by purifying those of Arcadia. 

The Ucentious court ot Charles II. among its many disorders, en- 
gendered a pest, the virulence of which subsists to this day. The 
English comedy, copying the manners of the court, became abomi- 
nably licentious ; and continues so with very little softening. It is 
there an estabtisdied rule, to deck out the chief characters with every 
vice in fisishion, however gross. But as such character^, viewed in 
a true light, would be di^^i^ftd, care is taken to disguise their de- 
formity under the embelUshm^its of wit, sprightliness, and good- 
humour, which in mixed company makes a capital figure. It re- 
quires not much thought to discover the poisonous influence of 
such plays. A young man of figure, emancipated at last from the 

* Polybias, lib. 4, cap. 8. 
5 
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severity and restraint of a college-education, repairs to the capitaf 
disposed to every sort of excess. The play-house becomes his 
favorite amusement ; and he is enchanted with the gaiety and 
splendour of the chief personages. The disgust which vice gives 
him at first, soon wears off, to make way for new notions, more 
liberal in his opinion ; by which a sovereign contempt of religion, an^ 
a declared war upon the chastity of wives, maids, and widows, are 
converted from being infamous vices to be fashionable virtues. The 
infection spreads gradually through all ranks, and becomes universal : 
How gladlv would I Usten to any one who should undertake to 
prove, that^ what I have been describing is chimerical ! but the dis- 
soluteness of our young men of birth' will not suffer me to doubt of 
its reality. Sir Harry Wildair has completed many a rake ; and in 
the Sfispidous Husband^ Ranger, the humble imitator of Sir Harry, 
has had no slight influence in spreading that character. What 
woman, tmctured with the play-house morals, would not be the 
sprightly, the witty, though dissolute Lady Townly, rather than the 
cold, the sober, though virtuous Lady Grace ? How odious ought 
writers to be who thus employ the talents they have from their Maker 
most traitorously against himself, by endeavouring to corrupt and 
disfigure his creatures ! If the comedies of Congreve did not rack 
him with remorse in his last moments, he must have been lost to all 
sense of virtue. Nor will it aifibrd any excuse to such writers, that 
their comedies are entertaining; unless it could be maintained that 
wit and sprightliness are better suited to a vicious than a virtuous 
character. It would grieve me to think so ; and the direct contrary 
is exemplified in the Merry Wives of Windsor, where we are highly 
entertained with the conduct of two ladies, not more remarkable for 
mirth and spirit than for the strictest purity of manners. 



SECT, HI. 

CAtSES OF THE EMOTIONS OF JOY AND 80B&0W. 

This subject was purposely reserved for a separate section, be* 
cause it could not, with perspicuity, be handled under the general 
head. . An emotion accompanied with desire is termed a passion ; 
and when the desire is fulfilled, the passion is said to be gratified. 
Now the gratification of every passion must be pleasant ; for no- 
thing can be more natural, than that the accomplishment of any 
wish or desire should affect us with joy ,; I know of no exception but 
when a man stung with remorse desires to chastise and punish him- 
self. The joy of gratification is properly called an emotion ; because 
it makes us happy in our present situation, and is ultimate in its 
nature, not having a tendency to any thing beyond. On the other 
hand, sorrow must be the result of an event contrary to what we 
desire ; for if the accomplishment of desire produce joy, it is equally 
natural that disappointment should produce sorrow. 

An event, fortunate or , unfortunate, that falls out by accident. 
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vitiiout being foreseen or thought of, and which therefore could not 
be the object of desire, raiseth an emotion of the same kind witli 
that now mentioned ; but the cause must be different ; for there can 
be no gratification where there is no desire. We have not however 
far to seek for a cause : it is involved in the nature of man, that he 
cannot be indifferent to an event that concerns him or any of his 
connexions ; if it be fortunate, it gives him joy ; if unfortunate, it 
igives him sorrow. 

In no situation doth joy rise to a greater height, than upon the 
removal of any violent distress of mind or body ; and in no situation 
doth sorrow rise to a greater height, than upon the removal of what 
makes us happy. The sensibihty of our nature serves in part to 
account for these effects. Other causes concur : one is, that vio- 
lent distress always raises an anxious desire to be free from it, and • 
tberefbre its removal is a high gratification ; nor can we be possessed 
of any thing that ma^es us happy, without wishing its continuance; 
and therefore its rembval, by crossing our wishes, must create sorrow. 
The prineiple of contrast is another cause : an emotion of joy arising 
upon the removal of pain, is increased by contrast when we reflect 
upon our former distress : an emotion of sorrow, upon being deprived 
of any good, is increased by contrast when we reflect upon^our former 
happiness : 

Jagi/tr. There's not a wretch that lives on common charity 
Bat's happier than me. For I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty : every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never waked but to a joyful morning. 
Tet now must fall like a feU ear of corn, 
Whose blossom 'seap'd, yet's wither'd in the ripening. 

Fentcs Preterv'd, aetl.te. 1. 

It hath always been reckoned diflicult to account for the extreme 
pleasure that follows a cessation of bodily pain ; as when one is 
relieved from the rack, or from a violent fit of the stone, l^hat is 
said explains this difficulty in the easiest and simplest manner : 
cessation of bodily pain is not of itself a pleasure, for a nonens or a 
negative can neither give pleasure nor pain ; but man is so framed 
by nature as to rejoice when he is eased of pain, as well as to be sor- 
rowful when deprived of any enjoyment. This branch of our con- 
stitution is chiefly the cause of Uie pleasure. The gratification of 
desire comes in as an accessory cause ; and contrast joins its force, 
by increasing the sense of our present happiness. In the case of an 
acute pain, a peculiar circumstance contributes its part ; the brisk 
circulation of the animal spirits occasioned by acute pain, continues 
after the pain is gone, and produceth a very pleasant emotion. 
Sickness hath not that effect, because it is always attended with a 
depression of spirits. 

Hence it is, that the gradual diminution of acute pain, occasions 
a mixt emotion, partly pleasant, partly painfol : the partial diminu- 
tion produceth joy in proportion ; but the remaining pain balanceth 
the joy. This mixt emotion, however, hath no long endurance ; for 
the joy that ariseth upon the diminution of pain, soon vonisheth, and 



leaveth in the undisturbed posseHsion, that degree of pain whicfi 
remains. 

What is above observed about bodily pain, is equally applicable 
to the distresses of the mind ; and acccxrdingly it is a common arti- 
fice, to prepare us for the reception of good news by alarming our 
fears. 



SECT. IV. 

STKPATHJSTIG BltOTIO^ OF VJLBTUIE, AAD ITB CA|7S£. 

OxE feeling there is that merits a deliberate view, from its sin-- 
gularity as well as utility. Whether to call it an emotion or a 
passion, seems uncertain : the former it can scarce be, because it 
involves desire ; the latter it can scarce be, because it has no object. 
But this feeUng, and its nature, will be best understood from examples, 
A signal act of gratitude produceth in the spectator or reader, not 
only love or esteem for the author, but also a separate feeling, being, 
a vague feeling of gratitude without an object ; a feeling, however, 
that disposes the spectator or reader to acts of gratitude, more than 
upon an ordinary occasion. This feeling is overlooked by writers 
upon ethics; but a man may be convinced of its reality, by attentively 
watching his own heart when he thinks warmly of any signal act of 
gratitude : he will be conscious of the feeling, as distinct from the 
esteem or admiration he has for the grateful person. The feeling is 
singular in the following respect, that it is accompanied with a 
desire to perform acts of gratitude, without having any object i 
though in that state, the min^t wonderfully bent en an object, 
neelects no opportunity to vent itself ; any act of kindness or good- 
will that would pass unregarded upon another occasion, is greedily 
seized ; and the vague feeling is converted into a real passion of 
gratitude : in such a state, favours are returned double. 

In like manner, a courageous action produceth in a spectator the 
passion of admiration directed to the author ; and beside this well- 
known passion, a separate feeling is raised in the spectator, which 
may be called an emotion of courage ; because, while under its in- 
fluence, he is conscious of a boldness and intrepidity beyond what 
is usual, and longs for proper objects upon which to exert this- 
emotion : 

Spomanteinque dari peeora ititer IneHla votia 

Optat apruiD, aut fulvum descendere moiite X^onem^^JBnMf iv. 168^ 

Non altramente it (anro, ove rirrita 

Geloso amor con atimoii pungent!, 

Horribilmeote mugge, e co'muggiti 

GU spiriti in se nsvegUa, e Fire ardenti : 

EM corno agiiaea a i tronchi, e per ch' inrita. 

Con ▼ani colpi a'la battaglia i voDti.— TVm*, coirf. 7. fl. 60. 

So fall of valour that tbey smote the air 

For breathing io their faces.— !IViii/»e#l, ad, 4. fc. 4. 
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The ^oooiioiis raised by music uldependent of words, must be all 
of this nature : courage roused by martial music performed upon 
instruments without a voice, cannot be directed to any object : nor 
can grief or pity raised by melancholy music of the same kind have 
an object 

For another example, let us figure some grand and heroic action, 
highly agreeable to the spectator : beside veneration for the author, 
the spectator feels in himself an unusual dignity of character, 
which disposeth him to great and noble actions ; and herein chiefly 
consists the extreme delight every one hath in the histories of con* 
querors and heroes. 

This singular feeling, which may be termed the tympatJieUe emo- 
tion of virtue^ resembles in one respect, the well-known appetites 
that lead to the propagation and preservation of the species. The 
appetites of hunger, thirst, and animal love, arise in the mind before 
they are directed to any object ; and in no case whatever is the 
mind more solicitous for a proper object, than when under the in- 
fluence of any of these appetites. 

The feeling I have endeavoured to unfold, may well be termed 
the tympatheHeemoHon of virtue ; for it is raised in a spectator, or in 
a reader, by virtuous actions of every kind, and by no other sort. 
When we contemplate a virtuous acti(m, which fails not to prompt 
our love for the author, our propensity at the same time to such 
actioDs ia so much enlivened, as to bec(»ne for a time an actual 
emodon. But no man hath a propensity to vice as such : on the 
contrary, a wicked deed disgusts him, and makes him abhor the 
author ; and this abhorrence is a strong antidote against vice, as 
long as any impression remains of the wicked action. 

in a rough road, a halt to view a fine country is refreshing ; and 
here a delightful prospect opens upon us. It is indeed wonderful 
to observe what incitements there are to virtue in the human frame ; 
justice is perceived to be our duly ; and it is guarded by natural 
punishments, from which the guilty never escape : to perform noble 
and generous actions, a warm sense of their dignity and superior 
excellence is a most efl[icacious incitement.* And to leave virtue 
in no quarter unsupported, here is unfolded an admirable contri- 
vance, by which good example commands the heart, and adds to 
virtue the force of habit. We approve every virtuous action, and 
bestow our affection on the author ; but if virtuous actions pro- 
duced no other eflTect upon us, good example would not have great 
influence : the sympathetic emotion under consideration bestows 
upon good example the utmost influence, by prompting us to imi- 
tate what we admire. This singular emotion will readily find an 
object to exert itself upon ; and at any rate, it never exists without 
producing some efiect, because virtuous emotions of that sort arc 
in some degree an exercise of virtue ; they are a mental exercise at 
least, if they appear not externally. And every exercise of virtue, 
internal and external, leads to habit ; for a disposition or propensity 
of the Buad, like a limb of the body, becomes stronger by exercise. 

* See Eflwyi en morality aad Mtaral religioa, part 1. en. 3. ch. 4. 
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Proper means, at the same time, being ever at hand to raise this 
sympathetic emotion, its frequent reiteration may, in a good mea- 
sure, supply the want of a more complete exercise. Thus, by pro- 
per discipline, every person may acquire a settled habit of virtue : 
intercourse with men of worth, histories of generous and disinte- 
rested actions, and frequent meditation upon them, keep the sym- 
pathetic emotion in constant exercise, which by degrees introduceth 
a habit, and confirms the authority of virtue : with respect to edu- 
cation in particular, what a spacious and commodious avenue to the 
heart of a young person is here opened ! 



SECT. V. 



IN MANY INSTANCES ONB EMOTION IS PBODUCTIVE OF ANOTHER. 

THE SAME OF PASSIONS. 

In the first chapter it is observed, that the relations by which things 
are connected, have a remarkable influence on the train of our ideas. 
I here add, that they have an influence no less remarkable in the 
production of emotions and passions. Beginning with the former, 
an agreeable object makes every thing connected . with it appear 
agreeable ; for the mind gliding sweetly and easily through related 
objects, carries along the agreeable properties it meets with in its 
passage, and bestows them on the present object, which thereby 
appears more agreeable than when considered apart.* This reason 
may appear obscure and metaphysical, but the fact is beyond sii 
dispute. No relation is more intimate than that between a being 
and its qualities : and accordingly every quality in a hero, even the 
slightest, makes a greater figure than more substantial qualities in 
others. The propensity of carrying along agreeable properties from 
one object to another, is sometimes so vigorous as to convert defects 
into properties : the wry neck of Alexander was imitated by his 
courtiers as a real beauty, without intention to flatter : Lady Percy^ 
speaking of her husband Hotspur, 



-By his light 



Did all the chivalry of England move. 
To do bravf acts. He was indeed the glass. 
Wherein the noble yoaths did dress themselves. 
He had no legs that practised not his gait : 
And spealiing thick, which Natifbe made his blemish, 
~ Became the accents of the valiant : 

* Such proneness has the mind to this commanication of properties, that we 
often find a property ascribed to a related object, of which naturally it is not sus- 
ceptible. Sir Richard Grenville in a single ship, being surprised by the Spanish 
fleet, was advised to retire. He utterly refused to turn from the enemy ; dectarine, 
'< he would rather die, than dishonour himself, his countrv, and Mr M^jestjrs 
ship." Haklujft^ vol. 2. pari 2. p. lOfij. To aid the communication, of properUes 
in instances like the present, there always must be a momentary personification : 
a ship must be imagined a sensible being to make it susceptible of honour or dis- 
honour In the battle of Mantinea, Epaminondas, being mortally wounded, was 
carried to his tent in a manner dead ; recovering his senses, the nnt thing he en- 
quired about was his shield ; which being brount, he kissed it as the companion 
of his valour and glory. It must be remarked, that among the On^ks and Ro- 
mans it was deemed infamous for a soldier to return from battle without fain 
shield. 
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l>*or those who could speak slow and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abase, 

To seem like him — Second part, Htwry IV. ati 2. le. 6. 

The same conuntinication of passion obtains in the relation of 
principal and accessory. Pride, of which self is the object, expands 
itself upon a house, a garden, servants, equipage, and every acces- 
soiy. A lover addresseth his mistress's glove in the following 
terms: 

Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine. 

Veneration for relics has the same natural foundation ; and that 
foundation with the superstructure of superstition, has occasioned 
much blind devotion to the most ridiculous objects ; to the supposed 
milk, for example, of the Virgin Mary, or the supposed blood of St. 
Janivarius.* A temple is in a proper sense an accessory of the 
deity to which it is dedicated : Diana is chaste, and not only her 
temple, but the very isicle which hangs on it, must partake of that 
property : 

The noble sister of Poplieola, 

The moon of Rome ; chaste as the isicle 

That's curdled by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on I>&n's temple. — Coriotomif, oel 6. ic. 3. 

Thus It is, tiiat the respect and esteem which the great, the 
powerful, the opulent, naturally command, are in some measure 
communicated io their dress, te their manners, and to all their con- 
nexions ; and it is this communication of properties, which, pre- 
vailing even over the natural taste of beauty, helps to give currency 
to what is called the fashion. 

By means of the same easiness of communication, every bad 
•quality in an enemy is spread upon all his connexions. The sen- 
tence pronounced against Ravaillac for the assassination of Henry 
IV. of France, ordains, that the house in which he was bom should 
-be razed to the ground, and that no other building should ever be 
erected on that spot. Enmity will extend passion to objects still 
less connected. The Swiss suffer no peacocks to live, because the 
Duke of Austria, their ancient enemy, wears a peacock's tail in his 
tsrest. A relation more slight and transitory than that of enmity, 
may have the same effect ; thus the bearer of bad tidings becomes 
, an object of aversion : 

Fellow, begone; 1 cannot brook thy sight: 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

King Johih Oct 3. ic, 1. 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office : ^nd his tongue 
Sounds ever after, as a sudden bell 
Kemember*d, tolling a departed friend. 

Second part^ Henry IV. act 1. te. 3. 

* But why worship the cross which is supposed to be that upon which our Sa- 
viour suffered t That cross ought to be the object of hatred, not of veneration . 
If it be urged, that as an instrument of Christ's sufforing it was salutary to man- 
kind, 1 answer, Why is not also Pontius Pilate reverenced, Caiaphas the high^ 
priest, and Judas Iscariot ? 
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In borrowing thus properties from one object to bestow them on 
another, it is not any object indifferently that will answer. The 
object from which properties are borrowed, must be such as to 
warm the mind and enliven the imagination. Thus the beauty of 
a mistress, which inflames the imagination, is readily communicated 
to a glove, as above mentioned : but the greatest beauty a glove is 
susceptible of, touches the mind so little, as to be entirely dropped 
in passing from it to the owner. In general, it may be observed, 
that any dress upon a fine woman is becoming ; but that ornaments 
upon one who is homely, must be elegant indeed to have any re- 
markable effect in mending her appearance.* 

The emotions produced as above may properly be termed second- 
ary^ being occasioned either by antecedent emotions or antecedent 
passions, which in that respect may be termed primary. And to 
complete the present theory, I must add, that a necondary emotion 
may readily swell into a passion for the accessory object, provided 
the accessory be a proper object for desire. Thus it happens that 
one passion is often productive of another : examples are without 
number ; the sole difficulty is a proper choice. I begin with self, 
love, and the power it hath to generate love to children. ^ Every 
man, beside making part of a greater syBtem, like a comet, a planet, 
or satellite only, hath a less system of his own, in the centre of 
which he represents the sail darting his fire and heal all aiound ; 
especially upon his nearest connexions : the connexion between a 
man and his children, fundamentally that of cause and effect, be- 
comes, by the addition of other circumstances, the completest that 
can be among individuals ; and therefore self-love, the most vigo- 
rous of all passions, is readily expanded upon children. The se- 
condary emotion they produce by means of their connexion, is suf- 
ficiently strong to mdve desire even from the beginning ; and the 
new passion swells by degrees, till it rival in some measure self- 
love, the primary passion. To demonstrate the truth of this theory, 
I urge the following argument. Remorse for betra3dng a friend, or 
murdering an enemy in cold blood, makes a man even hate himself: 
in that state, he is not conscious of- affection to his children, but 
rather of disgust or ill-will. What cause can be assigned for that 
change, other than the hatred he has to himself, which is expanded 
upon his children. And if so, may we not with equal reason de- 
rive from self-love some part at least of the affection a man gene- 
rally has to them ? 

The affection a man bears to his blood-relations, depends partly 
on the same principle : self-love is also expanded upon them ; and 
the communicated passion is more or less vigorous in proportion to 
the degree of connexion. Nor doth self-love rest here : it is, by 
the force of connexion, communicated even to things inanimate ; 

* A house /Bind garden sarroanded with pleasant fields, all in good order, be- 
stow greater lustre u^n the owner than at first will be imagined. The beauties 
of ih^ former are, by intimacy of connexion, readily communicated to the latter, 
and if it have been done at the expense of the owner himself, we naturally trans- 
fer to him whatever of design, art, or taste, appears in the performance. Should 
not this be a strong motive with proprietors to embellish ana improve their field? f 
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and hence the affectioa a man bears to his property, and to every 
thing he calls his own. 

PriendBhip^ less vigorous than self-love, is for that reason, less 
apt to commimicate itself to the friend's children, or other relations. 
Instances however are not wanting of such conununicated passion, 
arising-from fiiendship when it is strong. Friendship may go higher 
in the matrimonial state than in any other condition : and Otway, in 
Vemee Preserwd^ takes advantage of that circumstance : in the 
scene where Belvidera sues to her fiither for pardon, she is repre* 
sented as pleading her mother's merit, and the resemblance she 
bore to her mother : 

MM, Mydanghter! 

BdMerm, Yt», yonr danghter, by a mother 
Virtnoiifl and noUe, fsithftit to year bononr, 
Obedient to your wiUf kind to your wishes, 
Dear to yonr arms. By all the Joys she gave you 
When in her blooming yean she was yonr treasore. 
Look kindly on me ; in my face behold 
The lu&eaments of hers y'have kiss'd so often. 
Pleading the eanse of yonr poor cast-off chQd. 

And again, 

fielsidcra. Lay me, I beg you, lay me 
Bv the dear ashes of my tender mother : 
She would have pitied me, had fate yet spaTd hw^'^Aei, ft. «c> I. 

This explains why any meritorious action, or any illustrious qualifi. 
cation, in my son or my friend, is apt to make me over.vatue myself : 
if I value my firiend's wifo or son upon account of their connexion 
with him, it is stiU more natural that I should value myself upon 
account of my connexion with him. 

Friendship, or any odier social affection, may, by changing the 
object, produce opposite effects. Pity, by intei^sting us strongly 
for the person in distress, must of ctmsequence inflame our resent- 
ment agednst the author of the distress ; for, in general, the affec- 
tion we have for any man generates in us good-wiD to his friends, 
and ill-will to his enemies. Shakspeare shows great art in the &•* 
neral oration pronounced by Antony over the body of Cesar. He 
first endeavours to excite grief -in the hearers, by dwelling upon the 
deplorable loss of so great a man : this passion, interesting them 
strongly in CsBsar's &te, could not fail to produce a lively sense of 
the treachery and cruelty of the conmiratorB ; an infallible method 
to inflame the resentment of the people beyond all bounds : 

Jlmong, If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
Too all do know this mantle. I remember 
Tlie first time ever Cesar put it on ; 
Twas DO a summer's eyening, in Ids tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervll-— « 
Look ! in this place ran Cassins^s dagger throng ;«-««. 
See what a rent the envious Casca made.— - 
Through thb the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd : 
And, as he pluck'd bis cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Csbs^ followM it ! 
As rushing out of doors, to be resoIVd^ 
If Bmta^ so aoklodly lioopk'd or no 2 

6 
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For BrntQS, as yon know, was Csesar^s angel. 

Judge, oh yon cods ! how dearly Caesar lov'd bim ! 

This, wis, was uie unkiodest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Cssar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 

Quite vaaqubh'd him ; then burst his mighty heart ; 

Andp in his mantle muflUng up hb face, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cssar fell. 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 

what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I and you, and all of us, fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over ns. 

O, now you weep; and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls ! what! weep you when tou bat behold 

Our Cesar's yeslure wounded ? look you here i 

Here is himselC marr'di as you see, by traitors. 

Juif us Cecar, «c/ 3. le. 6k 

Had Antony endeavoured to excite his audience to vengeance, 
without paving the way by raising their grief, his speech would not 
have made the same impression. 

Hatred, and other dissocial passions, produce effects directly op^ 
posite to those above-mentioned. If I hate a man, his children, his 
relations, nay his property, become to me objects of aversion ; his 
enemies, on die other hand, I am disposed to esteem. 

The more slight and transitory relations are not favourable to the 
ccmununication of passion. Anger, when sudden and violent, is 
one exception; for. if the person who did the injury be removed out 
of reach, that passion will yent itself against any related object, 
howeysMlight the relation be. Another exception makes agreater 
figure : a group of beings or things becomes often the object of a 
communicatod passion, even where the relation of the individuals 
to the percipient is but slight. Thus, though I put no value upon 
a single man for living in the same town with myself, my towns- 
men, however, considered in a body, . are preferred before others. 
This is still more remarkable with respect to my countrymen in ge« 
•neral: the grandeur of the complex objects swells the passion of 
self-love by the relation I have to my native pountry ; and every pas- 
sion, when it swells beyond its ordinary bounds, hath a pecuUar 
tendency to expand itself along related objects. In fact, instances 
are not rare, of persons who upon all occamons are willing to sa- 
crifice their lives and fortunes for their country. Such ii^ence 
upon the mind of man hath a complcfx object, or more properly 
speaking, a general term.* 

The sense of order hath influence in the communication of pas- 
sion. It is a c<»nmon observation, that a man's affection to his pa- 
rents is less vigorous dian to his children : the order of nature, in 
descending to children, aids the transition of the afiection ; the 
ascent to a parent, contrary tothatorder, makes the transition more 
difficult* Gntitude to a benefactor is readily extended to his chil- 
dren, but not so readily to his parents. The difiTerence however 
between the natural and inverted order, is not so considerable but 

« See EMavft on morality and natnfal reUgiOD, part 1. ess. d. ch. & 
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tiiat it may be iMdanced by other circiunstances. Pliny* gives an 
account of a ^roman of rank condemned to die for a crime ; and 
to aYoid puUic shame, detained in pri^n to die of hunger : her ^fe 
being prolonged beyond expectation, it was discovered, that she was 
nourohed by sucking milk from the breasts of her daughter. Tliis 
instance of filial piety, which aided the transition, and made ascent no 
less easy than descent is commonly, procured a pardon to the mother, 
and a pension to both. The story of Androcles and the lionf may 
be accounted for in the same manner ; the admiration, of which the 
\wn was the object for his kindness and gratitude to Androcles, 
produced good-will to Androcles, and a paidon of his crime. - 

And this leads to other observations upon communicated passions. 
I love my daughter less after she is married, and my mc^er less 
after a second marriage : the marriage of my son or of n^ father 
diminishes not my affection so remarkably. The same obeervation 
holds with respect to ftriendship, gratitude, and other passions : the 
love I bear my friend, is but fainl^ extended to his married daugh* 
ter : the resentn^nt I have against a man is readily extended against 
children who make part of his family ; not so readily af;ainst 
children who are forisfamiliated, especially by marriage. This dif- 
ference is also more remarkable in daughters than in sons. These 
are curious facts ; and in order to discover the cause, we must ex- 
amine nunutely that operation of the mind by which a passion is 
extended to a related object In considering two things as related, 
the mind is not stationary, but passeth and repaaseth from the one 
to the other, viewing the relation from each of them perhaps oftener 
than once ; which holds more especially in considering a relation 
between things of unequal rank, as between the cause and the 
effect, or b^ween a principal and an accessory: in contem- 
plating, for example, die relation between a buildin|| and its orna- 
ments, the mind is not satisfied with a single transition from the 
former to the latter; it must also view the relation, beginning at the 
latter, and passing from it to the former. This vibration of the 
mind in passing and repassing between things related, explains the 
facts above-mentioned: the mind passeth easily fix>m the father to 
the daughter ; but where the daughter is married, this new relation 
attracts the mind, and obstructs, in some measure, the return from 
the dauffhter to the father ; and any circumstance that obstructs 
the mind in passing and repassing between its objects, occasions 
a like obstruction in the communication of passion. Tlie marriage 
of a male obstructs less the eanness of transition ; because a nuue 
is less sunk by the relation of marriage than a female. 

The foregoing instances are of passion communicated from one 
object to anodier. But one passion may be generated by ano&er. 
wtehout change of object. It in general is observable, that a passion 
paves the way to others similar in their Ume, whether directed to 
the same or to a different object ; for the mind, heated by any pas- 
sion, is in that state more susceptible of a new impression m a 
similar tone, than when cool and quiescent. It is a common obaer- 
vatioD, that pity generally produceth friendship for a person in dis- 

* Lib. 7. cap- 36. t Aalns GaUioi » lib. 6. cap. 14. 
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tress. One reason is, that fAty interests as in its object, and re- 
commends all its virtuous qualitiesr: female beauty acoordingty 
shows best in distress ; being more apt to inspire love than upon an 
ordinary occasion. But the chief reason is, that pity, warming and 
melting the spectator, prepares him for the reception of other tender 
affections ; and pity is readily improved into love or friendship, by 
a certain tenderness and concern for the object, which is the tone 
of both passions. The aptitude of pity to produce love, is beauti. 
fully illustrated by Shakspearer : 

Othello. Her father lov'd me; oft in^rited me; 
StHl qnestioa'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortanes, 
That I have past 

Iran it throught ev'nfrom my boyiah davs, 
^o th' very moment that he bade me tell it: * 
Wherein i spoke of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hair-breadth 'seapes in th' imminent daadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my inLvePs bistory. 
• All these to hear 

Would Desdamona sariovsly incline; 
Bat still the houi»«ffain would draw her thence, 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She*d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and licNUid good means 
To draw fifom her a prayer of earnest hearty 
That I would all mv pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 
But not distinctivelv. I did consent. 
And often did beguile her of her tean, 
When I did speak of sone distressfid stroke 
That my youth lulfer'd. My stocy beli^ done. 
She gaVe me for my pains a world of si^ : 
She swore, in faith, 'twaa strange, twas passfaig strange— 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondreius pitiful- 
She wish'd she had not heard Us--yet she wish'd 
That Heaven had made her such a man :— «he thank*d me. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I should bat teach him how to telKlny stoiy, 




la this instance it will be observed that admiration concurred with 
pity to produce love. 



SECT. VI. 

CAUSES OF THE PASSIONS OF FEAR AVV ANQEM. 

Fbax and anger, to answer the purposes of nature, are happily so 
contrived as to operate sometimes instinctively, sometimes delibe- 
rately, according to circumstances. As far as deliberate, they fall 
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in with the graeral ayflteni, and Feqinre no particular explanation : 
if aHy object haye a tfireatening appearance, reason suggests means 
to avoid the danger : if a man be injured, the fimt thing he thinks 
of is what revenge he ahall take, and what means he shall employ. 
These paiticalara are no less obvious than natural. But as the pas* 
sions of iear and anger, in their instinctive stale, are less famihar 
to us, it may be acceptable to the reader to have them accurately 
delineated. He may also possibly be glad of an oppoitunity to have 
the nature of instinctive passioos more luUy explained, than there 
was Ibrmeriy opportunity to do. I begin with fear. 

Self-preservation is a matter of too great importance to be left 
entirely to the conduct of reason* Nature hath acted here with her 
usual foiesidit. Fear and anger are passions that move us to act, 
aometinies detiberately, sometimes instinctively, according to cir- 
cumstances ; and, by operating in the latter manner, they frequently 
aflbrd security when the sfewer operations of deliberate reason 
would be too late : we take nourishment commonly, not by the 
direction of reason, but by the impulse of hunger and thirst : and 
in the same manner we avoid Sanger by the impulse of fear, which 
of^n, before there is tine for reflection, placethus in safety. Here 
we have an iUustrious instance of wisdom in the formation of man ; 
for it is not within*the reach of fimCy, to concetve any thing more 
artfully contrived to answer its purpose^ than the instinctive passion 
pf fear, which, upon the first surmise of danger, operates instan- 
tjineously. So Iktie doth the passion, in such instances, depend 
on reason, that it frequently operates in contradiction to it ; a man 
who is not upon Ins guard cannot avoid shrinking at a blow, though 
he knows it to be aimed in sport ; nor avoid dpsmg his eyes at the 
approach of what may hurt them, thourii conscious that he is in no 
danger. And it also operates by impelnng us to act even where we 
are conscious that our mterposition can be of no service : if a pas- 
s^-boat, in a brisk gale, bear much to one side, I cannot avoid 
applying the whole force of my shoulders to set it upright ; and if 
my horse stumble, my hands and knees arb instantly at work to 
prevent him from falling. 

Fear provides for self-preservation by flying from harm ; anger 
by repelling iL Nothing, indeed, can be better contrived to repel 
or prevent mjury, than anger or resentment : destitute of that pas- 
sioQ, men, like defenceless lambs, would lie constantly open to mis- 
chief.* Deliberate anger caused by a voluntary injury, is too well 
known to require any explanation : if my desire be to resent an 
affiont, I must use means ; and these means must be discovered by 
reflection : detib^ation is here requisite ; and in that case the pas- 
non seldom exceeds just bounds. But where anger impels one 
suddenly to return a blow, even without thinking of doing mischief, 
the passion is instinctive ; audit is chiefly in such a case that it is 
radi and ungovernable, because it operates blindly, without aflTord- 
iqg time for deliberation or foresight. 

* BiBsiilds being bit by a mouse he had catched, let it slip out of his fingers t 
** No ereaUire (says he) Is so covtemptibte, iMt what may provide for its owo 
4iifety, if it have eourage.'*— Pftftercft,4p<'tA^iiioea. 
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I]&Btincti?e anger is frequently laised by bodily pain, by a stroke, 
' for example, on a tender part, which, ruffling ^e temper, and ub« 
hinging the mind, is in its tone similar to anger ; and when a man is 
rhufl beforehand disposed to anger, he is not nice nor scrupulous 
about an object ; the person who gave the strokk, howeyer acci. 
dentally, is by an inflammable temper held a proper object, merely 
for having occasioned the pain. It is still more remarkable, that a 
stock or a stone by^hich I am hurt, becomes an object for my re* 
eentment ; I am Violently excited to crash it to atoms. The passion, 
indeed, in that case, can be but a single flash ; for being entirely 
irrational, it must vanish with the first reflection. Nor is that irra- 
tienal eflect confined to bodily pain : internal distress, when exces* 
sive, may be the occasiott of effects equally irrational : perturbation 
of mind occasioned by the apprehension of having lost a dear friend, 
will, in a fiery temper, produce momentary spancs of anger against 
that very friend, however innocent : thus Shaki^are, in the Temput^ 

AlonMo. Sit down and rest. 

Ev'n here I will put off my hope, u^A keep it 
?to longer for my flatterer ; he u drown'd 
Whom Uras we ttny to ftnd, and the tea mocks 
Oar frostrate search on land. Well, let him go^^Act 8. 4c. 3- 

The final words, WeU, lei him ^, are an expression of impatience 

and anger at Ferdinand, whose absence greatly distressed his 

father, dreading that he was lost in the storm. This nice operation 

of the human' mind is by Shakspeare exhibited upon another ocea- 

sicm, and finely painted in the tragedy of OtheUo : lago, by dark 

hints and suspicious circumstances, had roused Othello's jealousy ; 

which, however, appeared too 8lig|^tly founded to be vented upon 

Desdemona, its proper object. The perturbation and distress of 

mind thereby occasioned, produced a momentary resentment against 

lago, considered as occasioning the jealousy, though innocent i 

• 

OihiUo. Villain, be snre thoa prove my love a whore ; 
Be sure of it : give me the ocular proofs 
Or by the wrath of man's eternal soul 
Thou hadst been better have been bom a dog. 
Than answer my wak'd wrath. 

Jag: Is't come to this 7 

Olheilo. Make me see't ; or, at the least, so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on : or woe upon thy life ! 

Jago- My noble lor d 

OtndU. If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more : abandon all remorse ; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amas'd s 
sFor nothing can'tt thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. OUuUo, nt 2. sc. 8. 

This blind and absurd effect of anger is more ^ly illustrated by 
Addison, in a story, the drumalu penonm of which are a cardinal, 
and a spy retained in pay for intelligence. The cardinal is repre« 
sented as minutiRg down the particulars. The spy begins with a 
low voice, *^ Such an one the advocate whispered to one of his friends 
within my bearing, that your Eminence was a very jreat pol- 
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troon ;'^ and after having given his patron tone to take it dowttf 
adds, ^ That another called him a mercenary rascal in a public 
conversation." The cardinal repUes, '' Very well," and bids him 
go OB. The spy proceeds, and loads him wiih reports of the same 
nature, till the cardinal rises in a fury, calls hira an impudent 
scoundrel, and kicks him out of the room.* 

We meet with instances ev^y day of resentment raised by loss at 
play, and wreaked on the cards or dic^. But anger, a fiirious pas- 
sion, is satisfied with a connexion still slighter than that of cause 
and effect ; of which Ck>ngreve, in the Ifoiirmi^ Bride, gives one 
beautiful example : 

Gontahg, Have comfort. 

Almeria. Cars'd be that tongue that bids me be of comfort, 
Cm^'d my own tongne that could not move his pity, 
Cora'dtbeae weak hands that ^onld not hold him here, ^ 
For he b gone to doom Alpbonso's death.— ^d 4- «• 8. 

I have chosen to exhibit anger in its more rare appearances, for 
in these we can best trace its nature and extent. In the examples 
above given, it appears to be an absurd passion, and altogether irra* 
tional. But we ought to consider, that it is not the intention of na- 
ture to subject this passion, in every instance, to reason and reflec- 
tion : it was given us to prevent or to repel injuries : and, like fear, 
it often operates blindly and instinctively, without the least view to 
consequences : the very first apprehension of harm sets it in motion 
to repel injury by punishment. Were it more cod and deliberate, it 
would lose its threatening appearance, and be insufiicient to guard 
us against violence. When such is and ought to be the nature of 
the passion, it is not wonderful to find it exerted irregularly and ca- 
priciously, as it sometimes is, where the mischief is sudden and un- 
foreseen. All the harm that can be done by the passion in that state 
KB instantaneous ; for the shortest delay sets all to rights ; and cir- 
cumstances are seldom so unlucky as to put it in the power of a 
passionate man to do much harm in an instant. 

Social passions, like the selfish, sometimes drop their character, 
and become instinctive. It is not unusual to find anger and fear 
respecting others so excessive, as to operate blindly and impetuous, 
ly, precisely as where they are selfish. 



SECT. vn. 

BMOnOMS CAUSED BT FICTION. 

Thb attentivereaderwill observe, that hitherto no fiction hath been 
assigned aa the cause of any passion or emotion : whether it be a 
bein^, action, or quality, that moveth us, it is supposed to be really 
existing. This observation shows that we have not yet completed 
our task ; because passions, as all the world know, are moved by 
fiction as well as by truth. In judging jbeforehand of man, so re- 

* Spectator, No, 439. 
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markably addicted to truth and reali^, one should little dream that 
fiction can have any effect upon him ; hut man's intellectual facul- 
ties are not sufficiently perfect to dive &r even into his own nature. 
I shall take occasion afterward to show, that the power of fiction to 
generate passimi is an adnnirable contrivance, subservient to excel- 
lent purposes : in the meantime, we must try to unfold the means 
that give fiction such influence over the mind. 

That the objects of our extemid senses really exist in the way and 
manner we perceive, is « branch of intuitive knowledge : when I see 
a man walking, a tree growing, or cattle grazing, I cannot doubt but 
that these objects are reaUy what they appear to be : if I be a spec- 
tator of any transaction or event, I have a conviction of the real 
existence of the persons engaged, of their words, and of their ac- 
tions. Nature determines us to rely on the veracity of our senses ; 
for otherwise they could not in any degree answer their end, that of 
laying open things existing and passing around us. 

By the power of memory, a thing formerly seen may be recalled 
to the mind with different degrees of accuracy.. We commonly are 
satisfied with a slight recollection of the capital circumstances ; 
and in such recollection, the thing is not figured as in our view, 
nor any image formed ; we retain the consciousness of our pre- 
sent situation, and barely remember that formerly we saw that 
thing. - But with respect to an interesting object or event that made 
a strong impression, I am not satisfied with a cursory review, but 
must dwell upon every circumstance. I am imperceptibly con- 
verted into a spectator, and perceive every particular passing in my 
presence, as when I was in reality a spectator. For example^ I saw 
yesterday a beautiful woman in tears for the loss of an only child, 
and was greatly moved with her distress : not satisfied with a slight 
recollection or bare remembrance, I ponder upon the melancholy 
scene ; conceiving myself to be in the place where I was an eye- 
witness every circumstance appears to me as at first ; I think I see 
the woman in tears, and hear her moans. Hence it may be justly 
said, that in a complete idea of memory there is no past nor future : 
a thing recalled to the mind, with the accuracy I have been de- 
scrib^ig, is perceived as in our view, and consequently as existing 
at present. Past time makes part of an incomplete idea onlyTl 
remember or reflect, that some years ago I was at Oxford, and saw 
the first stone laid of the Ratcliff library ; and I remember, that at 
a still greater distance of time, I heard a debate in the House of 
Commons about a standing army. 

Lamentable is the imperfection of language, almost in every par- 
ticular that falls not under external sense. 1 am talking of a matter 
exceedingly clear in the perception ; and yet I find no ^innall difli- 
culty to express it clearly in words ; for it is not accurate to talk of 
incidents long past as passing in our si^t, nor of hearing at present 
what we really heard yesterday, or at a more distant time. And 
yet the want of proper words, t9 describe ideal presence, and to dis- 
tinguish it from real presence, makes this inaccuracy unavoidable. 
When I recal any thing to my mind in a manner so distinct as to 
form an idea or image of it as present, I have not words to describe 
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tkai a£t, but that I perceive the thing ad a spectator, and as exist- 
ing in my presence ; which means not that I am really a spectator, 
hut only that I conceive myself to be a spectator, and have a per- 
ception of the object similar to what a real spectator hath. . 

As many rules of criticism depend on ideal presence, the reader, 
it is hoped, will take some pains to form an exact notion of it, as 
distinguished en the one hand from real presence, and on the other 
&om a superficial or reflective remembrance. In contradistincition 
to real presence, ideal presence may be properly termed a waking 
dream ; because, like a dream, it vanisheth the moment we reflect 
upon our present situation : real presence, on the contrary, vouched 
by eye-flight, commands our belief, not only during the direct per- 
ception, but in reflecting afterward on the object. To distinguish 
ideal presence from reflective remembrance, I give the foUowing il- 
histratioii : when I think of an event as past, without forming any 
image, it is barely reflecting or remembering that I was an eye- 
witness : but when I recal the event so distinctly as to form a com- 
plete image of it, I perceive it as passing in my presence ; and this 
perception is an act of intuition, into which reflection enters not 
more than into an act of sight. 

Hiougk ideal presence is thus distinguished from real presence 
on the one side, and from reflective remembrance on the other, it is 
however variable, without any precise limits; rising sometimes 
toward the formeT, and oflen sinking toward the latter. In a vigo- 
rous exerbWof memory, ideal presence is extremely distinct : thus, 
when a man, entirely occupied with some event that made a deep 
impression, forgets himself, he perceives every thing as passing be- 
fyte bin, and hath a consciousness of presence simitar to that of a 
spectator; with no difference but that in the former the perception of 
presence is less firm and clear than in the latter. But such vigorous 
exertion of memory is rare : ideal presence is oftener faint, uulthe 
image so obscure as not to difier widely from reflective remem- 
bruice. 

Hitherto of an idea of memory. I proceed to consider the idea 
of a thing I never saw, raised in me by speech, by writing, or by 
painting. That idea, with respect to the present subject, is of the 
same nature with an idea of memory, being either complete or in- 
complete. A lively and accurate description of an important event, 
raises in me ideas no less distinct than if I had been originally an 
eye-witnees: I am insensibly transformed into a spectator; and 
have an impression that every incident is passing in my presence. 
On the other hand a slight or superficial narrative produceth but a 
&int and incomplete idea, of which ideal presence makes no part. 
Past time is a circumstance that enters into this idea, as it doth into 
an incomplete idea of memory : I believe that Scipio existed about 
2000 years ago, and that he overcame Hannibal in the famous battle 
of Zaraa. When I reflect so slightly upon that memorable event, I 
consider it as long past. But let it l^ spread out in a lively and 
beautiful description, I am insensibly transformed into a spectator : 
I perceive these two heroes . in act to engage ; I perceive them 
brandiriiing their swords, and cheering their troops; and in that 

7 
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mmuier I attend them through the battle, every incident of which 
appears to be paasing in my sight. 

I have had occasion to observe,* that ideas both of memory and 
of speech produce emotions of the same kind with what are pro- 
duced by an immediate view of the object ; only fainter in propor- 
tion as an idea is fainter than an original perception* The insist 
we have now got, unfolds that mystery : ideal presence suf^liesdie 
want of real presence ; and in idea we perceive persons acting and 
suffering, precisely as in an original survey : if our sympathy be 
engaged by Che latter, it must also in some degree be engaged by 
the former, especially if the distinctness of ideal presence approach 
to that of real presence. Hence the pleasure of a reverie, where a 
man, fcHrgetting himself, is totally occupied with the ideas passing 
in his mind, the objects of which he conceives to be really existing 
in his presence. The power of language to raise emotions, depends 
entirely on the raising such lively and distinct images as are here 
described ; the reader's passions are never sensibly moved, till he 
be thrown into a kind of reverie ; in which state, forgetting that he 
is reading, he conceives every incident as passing in his presence,' 
precisely as if he were an eye-witness. A gener^ or reflective re- 
membrance cannot warm us into any emotion : it may be agreeable 
in some slight degree ; but its ideas are too fSsunt and obscure to raise 
any thing like an emotion ; and were they ever so lively, they pass 
with too much precipitation to have that effect : our emotions are 
never instantaneous ; even such as come the soonest to their height, 
have different periods of birth and increment ; and to give opptnrCa- 
nity for these different periods, it is necessary that the cause of every 
emotion be present to the mind a due time ; for an emotion is not 
earned to its height but by reiterated impressions. We know Acat 
to be the ease of emodohs arising from objects of sight ; a quick 
flfuccession> even of the most beautiful objects, scarce making any 
impression ; and if this hold in the succession of original percep- 
tions, how much more in the succession of ideas? 

Though all this while I have been only describing what pasaeth 
in the mind of every one, and what every one must be conscious of, 
it was necessary to enlarge upon the subject ; because, however clear 
in the internal conception, it is far from being so when described in 
words. Ideal presence, thou^ of general importance, hath scarce 
ever been touched by any writer ; and however difficult tiie expUca- 
tion, it could not be avoided in accounting for the effects procntced 
by fiction. Upon that point, the reader, Iguess, has prevented me : 
it already must have occurred to him, that if, in reiading, ideal pre- 
sence be the means by which our passions are moved, it makes no 
difference whether the subject be a fable or a true history : when 
ideal presence is complete, we. perceive every object as in oar sight ; 
and the mind, totally occupied with an interesting event, finds no lei- 
sure for reflection. This reasoning is confirmed by constant and uni* 
versal experience. Let us take under consideration the meetmg of 
Hector and Andromache, in the sixth book of the Iliwi, or some of 
the passionate scenes in King Lear : these pictures of human life, 

* Part 1. sect. 1. of the present chapter. 
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when we are sufficiently engaged, give an impression of reaiity not 
leas distinct than that given by Tacitus describing the death of 
Otho : we never once reflect whether the story be true or feigned : 
reflection comes afterward, when the scene is no longer before our 
eyes. This reasoning will appear in a still dearer light, by opposing 
ideal presence to ideas raised by a cursory narrative ; which ideas 
being iaint, obscure, and imperfect, leave a vacuity in the mind> 
which solicits reflection. And accordingly, a curt narrative of 
feigned incidents is never relished ; any slight pleasure it aflbrds is 
more than counterbalanced by the disgust it inspires for want of 
truth. 

To support the foregoing theory, I add what I reckon a decisive 
argument ; which is, that even genuine history has no command 
over our pasnons but by ideal presence only ; and consequently, 
that in this respect it stands upon the same footing with fable. To 
me it appeals clear, that in neither can our sympathy hold firm 
against reflection : for if the reflection that a story is a pure fiction 
prevent our sympathy, so will equally the reflection that the persons 
described are no longer existing. What efieet, for example, can the 
belief of the rape of lAicretia have to raise our sympathy, when she 
died above 2QQ0 years aso, and hath at present no painful feeling 
of the injury done herl The effect of history, in point of instruct 
tion, depends in some measmre upon its veracity. But history can- 
not reach the hearty while we indulge any reflection upon the facts ; 
such reflection, if it engage onu belief, never fails at the same time 
to poison our pleasure, by convincing us that our sympathy for those 
who are dead and g^me is absurd. And if reflection be laid aside, 
history stands upon the same footing with fable : what eflTect either 
may have to raise oor s3nBpathy, depends on the vivacity of the ideas 
they raise ; and with respect to that circumstance, fable is generally 
more successful than history. 

Of all the means for making an impressioB of ideal presence, thea- 
trical representation is the most powerful. That words, indepen- 
dent of action, have the same power in a less degree, every one of 
sensibility must have felt; a good tragedy wS extort tears in 
private, though not so forcibly as upon the stage. Tliat power be« 
longs also to painting : a good historical picture makes a deeper 
impresa<m than wordb can, though not equal to that of theatrical 
action. Painting seems to possess a middle place between reading 
and acting : in making an impression of ideal presence, it is not 
less superior to the former than inferior to the latter. 

It must not however be thought, that our passions can be raised 
by painting to such a height as by words: apicture is confined to a 
single instant of time, and cannot take in a succesnon of incidents : 
its im|MeasioQ indeed is the deepest that can be made instantaneous. 
ty ; fa«t seldom is a passion raised to any height in an instant, or 
by a single iiiq>res8ion; it was observed above, that our passions,, 
liioee espeeiaBy of the sympathetic kind, require a succession of 
impressions ; and for that reason, reading and acting have greatly 
the advantege, by reiterating impfessifMis without encL 

Upon the whole, it is by means of ideal pf esence that our passions 
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are excited { and till words produce that charm, they avail nothing ; 
even real events, entitled to our belief, must be conceived present anci 
passing in our sight, before they can move us. And this theory 
serves to explain several phenomena otherwise unaccountable. A 
misfortune happening to a stranger, makes a less impression ' than 
.happening to a man we know, even where we are no way interested 
in him ; our acquaintance with this man, however slight, aids the 
conception of his suffering in our presence. For this same reason, 
we are little moved by any distant event ; because we have more dif- 
fieulty to conceive it present, than an event that happened in our 
neighbourhood. 

Every one is sensible, that describing a past event as present, has 
a fine effect in language ; for what other reason than that it aids the 
conception of ideal presence ? Take the following example : 

And now with shouts the shocking armies clos'd. 
To lances lances, shields to shields oppos'd ; 
Host against host the shadowy legions drew, 
The sounding darts, an iron tempest, flew ; 
Victors and vanquish'd join promiscuous cries. 
Triumphing shouts and dying groans arise. 
With streaming blood the slipp*ry field is dy'd, 
And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

In this passage we may observe how the writer, inflamed with 
the subject, insensibly advances from the past time to the present ; 
led to Oiat form of narration by conceiving every circumstance as 
passing in his own sight : which at the same time has a ifine effect 
upon Qie reader, by presenting things to him as a spectator. But 
change from the past to the present requires some preparation ; and 
is not sweet where there is no stop in the sense ; witness the follow- 
ing passage. 

Thy fate was next, OPhiestus! doom'd to feel 

The great Idomeneus' protended steel ; 

IVhom Bonis sent (his son and only joy) 

From fruitful Tame to the fields of Troy. 

The Cretan jav'lin reached him from afar, 

And pierc'd his shoulder as he mounif his car.-^lliad, v. 57. 

It is still worse to fall back to the past in the same period : for that 
is an anticlimax in description : 

Through breaking ranks his furious course he bends, 

And at the goddess his broad lance extends ; 

Through her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 

Th' ambrosial veil, which all the graces wove : 

Her snowy hand the rasing steel profaned. 

And the transparent skin with crimson stain'd. — Iliad, v. 416. 

Again, describing the shield of Jupiter, 

Here all the terrors of grim War appear, 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 

Here storm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 

And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crownM.— I/mhI, v. 914. 

Nor is it pleasant to be carried backward and forward alternately in 
a rapid succession : 

Then dy*d ScamandriuSf expert in the chase. 
In woocw and wilda to wound Uie faYage race ; 
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DiABa taught him all bersyWan arts, 

To bend (he bow and aim QDerrins darts. 

But vainly here Diana's arts he tnes, 

The fatal lance arrests him as he flies ; 

From Bienelans' arm the weapon sent, 

ThfOQgh his broad back and heaving bosom went : 

Down sinks the warrior with a thundering soond, 

His braaen armour rings against the ground. — Iliad, v. 66. 

It is wonderful to observe, upon what slight foundations nature 
erects some of her most solid and magnificent works. In appear- 
ance at least, what can be more slight than ideal presence ; and yet 
from it is derived that extensive influence which language hath 
over the heart; an influence which, more than any other means, 
strengthens the bond of sociiBty, and attracts individuals from their 
private system to perform acts of generosity and benevolence. 
Matters of fact, it is true, and truth in general, may be inculcated 
without taking advantage of ideal presence ; but without it the finest 
speaker or writer would in vain attempt to move any passion : our 
sympathy would be confined to objects diat are really present ; and 
language would lose entirely its signal power of making us sympa- 
thize with beings removed at the greatest distance of time as well as 
of place. Nor is the influence of language, by means of ideal pre- 
sence, <^anfined to the heart ; it reacheth also the understanding, 
and contributes to belief. For when events are related in a lively 
manner, and every circumstance appears as passing before us, we 
sufler not patiently the truth of the facts to be questioned. An 
historian, accordingly, who bath a genius for narration, seldom fails 
to engage our belief. The same facts related in a manner cold and 
indistinct, are not suffered to pass without examination : a thing ill 
described is like an object seen at a distance, or through a mist ; we 
doubt whether it be a reality or a fiction. Cicero says that to relate 
the manner in which an event passed, not only enlivens the story, 
but makes it ' appear more credible.* For that reason, a poet who 
can warm and animate his reader, may employ bolder fictions than 
ought to be ventured by an inferior genius : the reader, once tho- 
roughly engaged, is susceptible of the strongest impressions : 

Veraqne eonstitaunt. quae belle tangere possunt 

Aureb, et lepido que sunt fhcata sonore.— Ltwre£ni«» lib. 1. 1. 644. 

A masteriy painting has the same efiect ; Le Brun is no small sup- 
port to Quintus Curtius ; * and among the vulgar in Italy, the belief 
of scripture history is perhaps founded as much upon the authority 
of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other celebrated painters, as upon 
that of the sacred writers.^ 

The foregoing theory must have fatigued the reader with much 
dry reasoning, but his labour will not be fruitless ; because from 
that theory are derived many useful rules in criticism, which shall 

* De Oratore, lib. 2. sect. 81. 

t At qnse Polvcleto defuerunt. Phidise atque Alcameni dantur. Phidias tamen 
diis quam hom'inibns efficiendis melior artifex traditur : in ebore verolon^e citra 
ftmutum. vet si nihil nisi Minervam Athenis, autOlympiam in Elide Jovem feels- 
let cojos pnlcritndo adjeelssealianidetiam reeeptsereiifriooi videtor; adeo ma- 
Jeatas opens Deom cqaavit— ^wnMtan, Hb, 12. cap, 10. lec. 1. 
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be mentioned in their proper places. One specimen skall be our 
present entertainment. Events that surprise by being unexpected, 
and yet are natural, enliven greatly an epic poem ; but in such a 
poem, if it pretend to copy human manners and actions, no impro- 
bable incident ought to be admitted ; that is, no incident contrary to 
the order and course of nature. A chain of imagined incidents 
linked together according to the order of nature, finds easy admit- 
tance into the mind ; and a lively narrative of such incidents occa- 
flioos complete moages, or in other words, ideal presence : but our 
judgment revolts against an improbable incident ; and if we once 
begin to doubt of its reality, farewell relish and concern—an un- 
happy effect ; for it wiU require more than ordinary effort to restore 
the waking dream, to make the reader conceive even the more pro- 
bable incidents as passing in his presence. 

I never was an admirer of machinery in an epic poem, and I now 
find my taste, justified by reason ; ^e foregoing argument con- 
cluding stiU more strongly against imaginary beings, than against 
improbable facts : fictions of that nature may amuse by their novelty 
and singularity, but they never move the sympathetic passions, 
because they cannot impose on the mind any perception of reality, 
I appeal to the discerning reader, whether that observation be not 
appucable to the machinery ofTasso andof Voltaire ; such machinery 
is not only in itself cold and uninteresting, but gives an air of fiction 
to the whole composition. A burlesque poem, such as the Lutrin or 
the Dispensary, may employ machinery with success ; for these 
poems, though they assume the air of history, give entertainment 
chiefly by their pleasant and ludicrous pictures, to which machinery 
contributes : it is not the aim of such a poem to raise our sympathy ; 
and for that reason a strict imitation of nature is not required. A 
poem professedly ludicrous, may employ machinery to great ad- 
vantage ; and the more extravagant the better. 

Having assigned the means by which fiction commands our pas- 
sions, what onfy remains for accomplishing our present task, is to 
assign the final cause. I have already mentioned that fiction, by 
means of language, has the command of our sympathy for the good 
of others. By the same means, our sympathy may also be rused 
for our own good. In the fourth section of the present chi^^er it 
is observed, that examples both of virtue and of vice raise virtuous 
emotions ; which becoming stronger by exercise, tend to make us 
virtuous by habit, as well as by principle. I now farther observe, 
that examples confined to real events are not so frequent as without 
other means to produce a habit of virtue ; if they be, they are not 
recorded by historians. It therefore shows great wisdom to form us 
in such a maner as to be susceptible of the same improvement from 
fable that we receive from genuine history. By that contrivance^ 
examples to improve us in virtue may be multiplied without end ; no 
other sort of discipline contributes more to make virtue habitual, and 
no other sort is so agreeable in the applicati<m. I add another final 
cause with thmrough satisfaction, because it shows that the author 
of our nature is not less kindly provident 6a the haMpiness of his 
creatures, than for Aie regularity ^ their oonduct ; Uie pow»r diat 
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lictioa hath over the mind afibrds an endless variety of refined amuse, 
ments, always at hand to employ a vacant hour : such amusements 
are a fine resource in solitude ; and by cheering and sweetening the 
mind, contribute mightily to social happiness. 



PART II. 

JSMXmOKS AND PASSIONS AS PLEASANT AND PAINFUL. 
AGREEABLE AND DISAGREEABLE. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THESE QUALITIES. 

It will naturally occur at first that a discourse upon the passions 
ought to COTCunence with explaining the qualities now mentioned ; 
but upon trial, I found that this explanation could not be made dis- 
tinctly, tiU the difference ^ould first be ascertained between an 
emotion and a passion, and their causes unfolded. 

Great obscurity may be observed amofif writers with regard to 
the present point : particularly no care is tiucen to distinguish agree* 
able frmn pleasant ; disagreeable fn»n painfid ; or rather these tenm 
are deemed s3^onymous. This is an error not at all venial in the 
science of ethics ; as instances Can and shaU be given of painfiil pas- 
sions that are agreeaMe, and of pleasant passions that are Asagree. 
able. Hiese terms, it k true, are used indifferendy in fiuntliar eon« 
versation, and in compositions for amusement ; but more accuracy 
k required firom those who profess to explain the passions. In 
writing upon the critical art, I would avoid every refinement that 
may seem more curious than usefiil : but the proper meaning of the 
terms under consideration must be ascertained, in order to under- 
stand the passions, and some of their effscts that are intimately con- 
nected with criticism. 

I shall endeavour to explain these terms by familiar examples^ 
Viewing a fine garden, I perceive it to be beautifiid or agreeable ; and 
I consider die beauty or agreeableness as belonging to the object, 
or as one of its qualities. When I turn my attention from the gar- 
den to what passes in my mind, I am conscious of a pleasant emo* 
tion, of which the garden is the cause : the pleasure here is felt, as 
a qaabty, not of the garden, but of the emotion produced by it. I 
give an opposite examf^e. A rotten carcase is disagreeable, and 
raises in the spectator a painfhl emotion: the disagreeableness is a 
^pmHty of the object ; the pain is a quality of the emotion produced 
by it. In a woid, agreeable and disagreeable are qualities of the 
ohjeets we pereewe ; pleasant and painfiil are qualities of the emo•^ 
tt<ms we fid: the former qualities are perceived as adhering to ob- 
jects ; the latter are felt as existing within us. 

But a passion or emotion, beside being felt, is firequently made 
an object of thought or reflection : we examine it ; we enquire into 
its nature, its cause, and itif efiects. In that view, like <ribet ob- 
jects, it is either agreeable or disagreeable. Hence clearly appear 
the different significations of the terms under consideration, as ap* 
plied to pajssion : when a passion is tenned pUasaaid or fomfid^ we 
refer to the actual feeling ; when termed agreeahh or disagreeable^ we 
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refer to it as an object of thought or reflection ; a passion is plea- 
sant or painfbl to the person in whom it exists ; it is agreeable or 
disagreeable to the person who makes it a subject of contemplation. 

In the description of emotions and passions, these terms do not 
always coincide ; to make which evident, we must endeavour to as- 
certain first, what passions and emotions are pleasant, what pain- 
ful ; and next, what are agreeable, what disagreeable. With re- 
spect to both there are general rules, which if I can trust to indue 
tion, admit not a single exception. The nature of an emotion or 
passion as pleasant or painful, depends entirely on its cause : the 
emotion produced by an agreeable object is invariably pleasant ; 
and the emotion produced by a disagreeable object is invariably 
painful.* Thus a lofty oak, a generous action, a valuable discovery 
in art or science, are agreeable objects that invariably produce plea- 
sant emotions. A stinJdng puddle, a treacherous action, an irre- 
gular, ill-contrived edifice, being disagreeable objects, produce 
painful emotions. Selfish passions are pleasant ; for they arise from 
self, an agreeable object or cause. A social passion directed upon 
an agreeable object is always pleasant ; directed upon an object in 
distress, is painful.f Lastly, all social passions, such as envy, re- 
sentment, malice, being caused by disagreeable objects, cannot fail 
to be painful. 

A general rule for the agreeableness or disagreeableness of emo- 
tions and passions is a more difficult enterprise ; it must be attempt- 
ed however. We have a sense of a conunon nature in every spe- 
cies of animals, particularly in our own ; and we have a conviction 
that this common, nature is righly or p^ed^ and that individuals 
ought to be made conformable to iulf. To every faculty, to every 
passion, and to every bodily member, is assigned a proper office 
.and a due proportion : if one limb be longer than the other, or be 
disproportioned to the whole, it is wrong and disagreeable : if a pas- 
sion deviate from the conmioa nature, by being too strong or too 
weak, it is also wrong and disagreeable : but as far as conformable 
to common nature, every emotion and every passion is perceived by 
us to bft right, and as it ought to be ; and upon that account it must 
appear agreeable. That 4iia holds true in pleasant emotions and 
passions, will readily be admitted : but the painful are no less na- 
tural than the other ; and therefore ought not to be an exception. 
Thus the painful emotion raised by a monstrous birth or brutal ac- 
tion, is no less agreeable upon reflection, than the pleasant emotion 
raised by a flowing river or a lofty dome ; and the painful passions 
of grief and pity are agreeable, and applauded by all the world. 

Another rule more simple and direct for ascertaining the agree- 
ableness or disagreeableness of a passion as opposed to an emotion, 
is derived from the desire that accompanies it. If the desire be to 
perform a right action in order to produce a good efiect, the passion 
is agreeable : if the desire be, to do a wrcmg action in order to pro- 
duce an ill effect, the passion is disagreeable. Thus passions as 
well as actions are governed by the moral sense. These rules by 

• S^e part 7- of this chapter. t Ibid. 

X See this doctrine fully explained, chap. 25. Standard of Taste. 
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the wisdom of Providence coincide : a passion that is confonnable 
to our common nature must tend to good ; and a passion that de- 
viates horn our common nature must tend to ill. 

This deduction may be carried a great way farther ; but to avoid 
intricacy and obscuri^, I make but one other step. A passion which, 
as aforesaid, becomes an object of thought to a spectator, may have 
the effect to produce a passion or emotion in him ; for it is natural 
that a social being should be affected with the passions of others. 
Passions or emotions thus generated, submit, in common with 
others, to the general law above mentioned, namely, that an agree- 
able object produces a pleasant emotion, and a disagreeable object 
a painful emotion. Thus the passion of gratitude, being to a spec« 
talor an agreeable object, produceth in him the pleasant passion of 
love to the grateful person ; and miJice, being to a spectator a dis- 
agreeable object, produoeth in him the painful passion of hatred to 
the malicious person. 

We are now prepared for examples of pleasant passions that are 
disagreeable, and of painful passions' that are agreeable. Self-love, 
as long as confined within just bounds, is a passion both pleasant 
and agreeable : in excess it is disagreeable, though it ccmtinues to be 
still pleasant. Out appetites are precisely in the same condition. Re- 
sentment, on the other hand, is in every stage of the passion, pain^ ; 
but H is not disagreeable unless in excess. Pi^ is always painful, 
yet always agreeable. Vanity, on the contrary, is always pleasant, yet 
always <fisagreeable. - • But however distinct these qualities are, they 
coincide,! acknowledge, in one class of passions : all vicious passions 
tending to the hurt of others, are equally painfhl and disagreeable. 

Hie foregoing qualities of pleasant and painful, may be sufficient 
for ordinary subjects : but, with respect to' the science of criticism, it 
is necessary that we also be made acquainted with the several modi- 
fications of these qualities, with the inodificationB at least that make 
the greatest fi^re. Even at first view one is sensible, that the plea- 
sure or pain of one passion diffens from that of another: how distant 
the pleasure of revenge gratified from that of love ? so distant, as 
that we cannot without reluctance admit them to be any way rela- 
ted. That the same quality of pleasure should be so differently mo- 
dified in different passions, will not be surprising, when we reflect 
on the boundless variety of agreeable sounds, tastes, and smells, 
daily perceived. Our discernment reaches differences still more mi- 
nute, in objects even of the same sense : we Have no difiiculty to dis- 
tinguish different sweets, different soiirs, and different bitters ; ho- 
ney is sweet, so is sugar, and yet the one never is mistaken for the 
other : our sense of smelting is sufficiently acute, to distinguish vari- 
eties in sweet-smelling flowers without end. With respect to pas- 
sions and emotions, their differences as to pleasant and painful have 
no limits ; though we want acuteness of feeling for the more deli- 
cate modifications.. There is here an analogy between our internal' 
and external senses; the latter are sufiiciently acute for all the use- 
fbi pvrpones of life, and so are the former. Some persons indeed^ 
Nature's favourites, have a wondeirful acuteness of sense, which to 
them unfolds many a delightful scene totally hid from vulgar eyes. 

8 
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But if such refined pleasure be confined to a small number, it is 
however wisely ordered that others are not sensible of the defect ; 
nor detracts it from their happiness that others secretly are more 
happy. With relation to the fine arts only, that qualification seems 
essential ; and there it is termed ddieaey of taste^ 

Should an author of such a taste attempt to describe all those va- 
rieties in pleasant and painful emotions which he himself feels, he 
would aoatk meet an invincible obstacle in the poverty of language ; 
a people must be thoroughly refined before they invent words for 
expressing the more delicate feelings ; and for that reason, no known 
tongue hitherto has reached that perfection. We must therefore 
rest satisfied with an explanation of the taiore obvious modifica- 
tions. 

In forming a comparison between pleasant passions of difierent 
kinds, we conceive some of them to be groM^ sonie refined. Thdkre 
pleasures of external sense that are felt as at the organ of sense, Rte 
conceived to be corporeal or gross :* the pleasure of the eye and 
the ear are felt to be internal ; knd for that reason are conceived to 
be more pure and refined. 

The social affections are conceived by all to be more refined than 
the selfish. Sympathy and humanity are universally esteemed the 
finest temper of mind ; and for that reason, the prevalence of the 
social affections in the progress of society, is held to be a refinement 
in our nature. A savage knows little of social affection, and there- 
fore is not qualified to compare selfish and social pleasure ; but a 
man, after acquiring a high relish for the latter, loses not thereby a 
taste for the former : he is qualified to judge, and he Will give prefer- 
ence to social pleasures as more sweet and refined. In fact they 
maintain that character, not only in the direct feeling, but also 
when we make them the subject of reflection : the social passions 
are far more agreeable than the selfish, and rise much higher in our 
esteem. 

There are differences not less remarkable among the painful pas- 
sions. Some are voluntary : some involuntary: the pain of the gout 
is an example of the latter, grief of the former, which in some cases 
is so voluntary as to reject all consolation. . One pain softens the 
temper, pity is an instance : one tends to render us savage and 
cruel, which is the case of revenge. I value myself upon sympa- 
thy : I hate and despise myself for envy. 

Social affections have an advantage over the selfish, not only with 
respect to pleasure, as above explained, but also with respect to 
pain. The pain of an afiront, the pain of want, the pain of disap. 
pointment, and a thousand other selfish pains, are cniciating and 
tormenting, and tend to a habit of peevishness and discontent. 
Social pains have a very different tendency ; the pain of sympathy, 
for example, is not only voluntary, but softens my tamper, and raises 
me in my own esteem. 

Refined manners, and polite behaviour, must not be deemed alto- 
gither artificial : men who, inured to the sweets of society, culti- 

* See the Introdactton. 
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vale humanity, find an elegant pleasure in preferring others, and 
making them happy, of which the proud, the selfish, scarce have a 
conception. 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises from pride, a selfish passion, is at 
iiest but a gross pleasure : a people, it is true, must have emerged 
out of barlMrity before they can have a taste for jridicule ; but it is too 
rough an entertainment for the polished and refined. Cicero dis- 
covers in Plautus a happy talent for ridicule, and a peculiar delicacy 
of wit : but Horace, who made a figure in the court of Augustus, 
where taste was considerably purified, declares against the lowness 
and roughness of that author's raillery. Ridicule is banished France, 
and 18 losing ground in England. 

Other mmiifications of pleastot passions will be occasionally men- 
ti<vped hereafter. Particulariy- the modifications of high and hit, 
B^b to be handled in the chapter of grandeur and subUmity ; and 
Ae modifications of digmfi/ed and mson, in the chapter of dignity 
and grace. 



PART III. 

IlfTEBRUPTED EXISTENCE OF EMOTIONS AND PAS8I0NS.»THEIR 

GROWTH AJND DECAY. 

Wbsjb it the nature of an emotion to continue, like colour and 
Bgure, in its present state, till varied by some operating cause, the 
condition of man would be deplorable ; it is ordered wisely, that 
emotions should more resemble another attribute of matter, namely 
motion, which requires the constant exertion of an operating cause, 
and ceases when the cause is withdrawn. An emotion may subsist 
while its cause is present ; and when its cause is removed, may sub- 
flist by means of an idea, though in a fainter manner ; but the mo- 
ment another thought breaks, in and engrosses the mind, the emotion 
is gone, and is no longer felt : if it return with its cause, or an idea 
of its cause, it again vanisheth with them when other thoughts crowd 
in. The reason is, that an emotion or passion is connected with 
the perception or idea of its cause, so intimately as not to have any 
independant existence : a strong passion, it is true, hath a mighty 
influence to detain its cause in the mind ; but not so as to detain it 
for ever, because a succession of perceptions or ideas is unavoid- 
able.* Farther, even while a passion subsists, it seldom continues 
long in the same tone, but is successively vigorous and faint : the 
vigour of a passion depends on the impression made by its cause ; 
and a cause makes its deepest impression, when, happening to be 
^e single interesting object, it attracts our whole attention :'f its im- 
pression is slighter when our attention is divided between it and 
other objects ; and at that time the passion is fainter in proportion. 

When emotions and passions are felt thus by intervals, and have 
not a continued existence, it may be thought a nice problem to de- 

* See this point eiplained afterward, chap. 9. 

i Seethe Appendix, containing definitions, and explanation of tehns, sect. 83, 
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tennine when they are the same, when different. In a strict philo- 
sophic Tiew, every single impression made even by the same object 
is distinguishable from what have gone before, and from what sue* 
ceed ; neither is an emotion raised by an idea the same with what 
is raised by a sight of the object. But such accuracy not being 
found in common apprehension, is not necessary in common Ian* 
guage ; the emotions raised by a fine landscape in its successive 
appearances are not distinguishable from each other, nor even from 
those raised by successive ideas of the object ; all of them being 
held to be the same : a passion also is hlways reckoned the same 
as long as it is fixed upon the same object ; and thus love and ha- 
tred are said to continue the same for life. Nay, so loose are we 
in that way of thinking, that many passions are reckoned the same 
even af^er a change of object ; which is the case of all passions 
that proceed from some peculiar propensity : envy, for example, i» 
conadered to be the same passion, not only while it is directed to 
the same person, but even where it comprehends many persons at 
once : pride and malice are examples of the same. So much was 
necessary to be said upon the identity of a passion and emotion, in 
order to prepare for examining their growth and decay. 

The 'growth and decay of passions and emotions, traced through 
all their mazes, is a subject too extensive for an undertaking like 
the present : I pretend only to give a cursory view of it, such as 
may be necessary for the purposes of criticism. Some emotions are 
produced in their utmost perfection, and have a veiy short "endu* 
ranee ; which is the case of surprise, of wonder, and sometimes of 
terror^ Emotions raised by inanimate objects, trees, rivers, build* 
ings, pictures, arrive at perfection almost instantaneously ; and 
they have a long endurance, a second view producing nearly the 
same pleasure with the first. Love, hatred, and some other pas- 
sions, swell gradually to a certain pitch ; after which they decay 
gradually. Envy, malice, pride, scarce ever decay. Some passions, 
such as gratitude and revenge, are oflen exhausted by a single act 
of gratification: other passions, such as pride, malice, envy, love, 
hatred, are not so exhausted ; but ha^'ing a long continuance, 
demand frequent gratification. 

To handle every single passion and emotion with a view to these 
differences, would be an endless work ; we must be satisfied at pre. 
sent with some general views. And with respect to emotions, which 
are quiescent because not productive of desire, their growth and 
decay are easily explained : an emotion caused by an inanimate 
object, cannot naturally take longer time to arrive at maturity, than 
is nec<essary for a leisurely survey ; such emotion also must conti. 
nue long stationary, without any sensible decay ; a second or third 
view of the object being nearly as agreeable as the first : this is the 
case of an emotion produced by a fine prospect, an impetuous river, 
or a towering hill : while a man remains the same, such objects 
ought to have the Bame effect upon liim. Familicuity, however, 
hath an influence here, as it hath everywhere : frequency of view, 
afler short intervals especially, weans the miad gradually from the 
object, which at last loses ail rolinh : the noblest object ia the ma- 
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mrial world, a clear and serene sky, is quite disregarded, unless 
perhaps after a course of bad weather. An emotion raised by hu- 
man virtues, qualities, or actions, may, by reiterated views of the 
object, swell imperceptibly till it become so vigorous as to generate 
desire : in that condition it must be handled as a passion. 

As to pasrton, I observe, first, that when nature requires a pas* 
sion to be sudden, it is commonly produced in perfection ; which 
is the case of fear and of anger. Wonder and surprise are always 
produced in perfection : reiterated impressions made by their cause, 
exhaust these passions instead of inflaming them. This will be 
explained afterward.* 

In the next place, when a passion hath for its foundation an ori- 
ginal propensity peculiar to some men, it generally comes soon to 
maturity ; the propensity, upon presenting a proper object, is im- 
mediately enlivened into a passion ; which is the case of pride, of 
envy, and of malice. 

In the third place, the growth of love and of hatred is slow or 
quick according to circumstance's : the good qualities of a person 
raise in me a pleasant emotion; which, by reiterated views, is 
swelled into a passion involving desire of that person's happiness : 
this desire being freely indulged, works gradually a change inter, 
nally, and at last produceth m me a settled habit of affection for 
that person now my firiend. Affection thus produced operates pre* 
cisely like an original propensity ; for to enhven it into a passion, 
DO more ia required but the real or ideal presence of the, object* 
The habit of aversion or of hatred is brought on in the aame man- 
ner. And here I must observe by the way, ihat love and hatred 
signify commonly affection and aversion, not passion. The bulk 
of our passions a^ indeed affection or aversion inflamed into a pas- 
sion by different circumstances : the affection I bear to my son, is 
inflamed into the passion of fear when he is in danger ; becomes 
hope when he hath a prospect of good fortune ; becomes admira- 
tion when he performs a laudable action ; and shame when he com- 
mits any wrong : aversion becomes fear when there is a prospect 
of good fortune to my enemy ; becomes hope when he is in danger, 
becomes joy when he is in distress ; and sorrow when a laudable 
action is performed by him. 

Fourthly, passions generally have a tendency to excess, occa- 
sioned by the following means. The mind affected by any passion, 
is not in a proper state for distinct perception, nor for cool reflec- 
tion : it hath always a strong bias to the object of an agreeable pas- . 
sion, and a bias no less strong against the object of a disagreeable 
passion. He object of love, for example, however indif^rent to 
others, is to the lover's conviction a paragon ; and of hatred, is vice 
itself without alloy. What less can such delusion operate, than to 
swell the passion beyond what it was at first? for if the seeing or 
conversing with a fine woman, have had the effect to carry me from 
indifference to love ; how much stronger must her influence be^ 
when BOW to my conviction she is an angel ? and hatred as weil as 
ctiier passions must run the same course. Thus between a passion 

* Chap. e. 
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and its object there is a natural operation, resembling action and 
reaction in physics : a passion acting upon its object, magnifies it 
greatly in appearance ; and this magnified object reacting upon the 
passion, swells and inflames it mightily. 

Fifthly, the growth of some passions depends often on occasional 
circufnstances : obstacles to gratification, for example, never fail to 
augment and inflame a passion ; because a constant endeavour to 
remove an obstacle, preserves the object of the passion ever in view, 
which swells the passion by impressions frequently reiterated : thus 
the restraint of conscience, when an obstacle to love, agitates the 
mind and inflames the passion : 

Qaod licetf iDgratum est ; aood DOn licet, acrius urit. 

Si numquam UanaSn habaisset ahenea tarrb, 

Non esset Danafi de Jove focta parens. — (hid, Amw. I. 2. 

At the same time, the mind, distressed with the obstacles, becomes 
impatient for gratification, and consequently more desirous of it. 
Shakspeare expresses this observation finely : 

All impediments in fancy's coarse. 
Are motives of more fancy. 

We need no better example than a lover who hath many rivals. 
Even the caprices of a mistress have the effect to inflame love ; 
these occasioning uncertainty of success, tend naturally to make 
the anxious lover overvalue the happiness of fruition. 

So much upon the growth of passions : their continuance and 
decay come next under consideration* And first, it is a general 
law of nature. That things sudden in their growth are equally sud- 
den in their decay. This is commonly the case of anger. And 
with respect to wonder and surprise, which also suddenly decay, 
another reason concurs that their causes are of short duration : no- 
velty soon degenerates into familiarity ; and the unexpectedness of 
an object is soon sunk in the pleasure that the object afifords. Fear, 
which is a passipn of greater importance as tending to self-preser- 
vation, is often instantaneous ; and yet is of equal duration with its 
cause ; nay, it frequently subsists sifter the cause is removed. 

In the next place, a passion founded on a peculiar propensity, 
subsists generally for ever ; which is the case of pride, envy, and 
malice : objects are never wanting to inflame the propensity into a 
passion. 

Thirdly, it may be laid down as a general law of nature. That 
every passion ceases upon attaining its ultimate end. To explain 
that law, we must distinguish between a particular and a general end. 
I call a particular end what may be accomplished by a single act : 
a genera] end, on the contrary, admits acts without number ; because 
it cannot be said that a general end is ever ftiUy accomplished, while 
the object of the passion subsists. Gratitude and revenge are 
examples of the first kind : the ends they aim at may be accom- 
pUshed by a single act ; and when that act is performed, the pas- 
sions are necessarily at an end. Love and hatred are examples of 
the other kind ; desire of doing good or of doing mischief to an in- 
dividual, is a general end, which admits acts without number, and 
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wiuch seldom is fully accomplished : therefore these passions have 
frequently the same duration with their ohjects. 

Lastly, it will afford us another general view, to consider the dif* 
ference between an original propensity, and affection or aversion 
produced by custom. The former adheres too close to the consti- 
tutioD ever to be eradicated ; and for that reason, the passions to 
which it gives birth, continue during life with no remarkable diminu- 
tion. The latter, which owe their birth and increment to time, owe 
their decay to the same cause : affection and aversion decay gradu. 
ally as they grow ; and accordingly hatred as well as love are ex- 
tinguished by long absence.. Affection decays more gradually be- 
tween persons, who, living together, havj dally occasion to testify- 
mutually their good-will and kindness : -and when affection is de- 
cayed, habit supplies its place ; for it makes these persons neces- 
sary to each other, by the pain of separation.* Affection to chil- 
dren hath a long endurance, longer perhaps than any other affection : 
its growth keeps pace with that of its objects ; they display new 
beauties and qualifications daily, to feed and augment the affection. 
But whenever the affection becomes stationary, it must begin to de- 
cay ; with a slow pace indeed, in proportion to its increment. In 
short, man with respect to this life is a temporary being : he grows, 
becomes stationary, decays ; and so must all his powers and passions. 



PART IV. 

COEXISTENT EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

Fob a thorough knowledge of the human passions and emotions, it 
is not sufiicient that they be examined singly and separately : as a 
plurality of them are sometimes felt at the same instant, the man- 
ner of meir co-existence, and the effects thereby produced, ought 
also to be examined. This subject is extensive ; and it will be diffi- 
cult to trace all the laws that govern its endless variety of cases : 
if such an undertaking can be brought to perfection, it must be by 
degrees. The following hints may suffice for a first attempt. 

We begin with emotions raised by different sounds, as the sim- 
plest case. Two sounds that mix, and, as it were, incorporate be- 
fore they reach the ear, are said to be concordant. That each of 
the two sounds, even after their union, produceth an emotion of its 
own, must be admitted : but thes6 emotions, like the sounds that 
produce them, mix so intimately, as to be rather one complex emo- 
tion than two emotions in conjunction. Two sounds that refuse in- 
corporation or mixture, are said to be discordatit ; and when heard 
at the same instant, the emotions produced by them are unpleasant 
in conjunction, however pleasant separately. 

Similar to the emotion raised l^ mixed sounds is the emotion 
raised by an object of sight with its several qualities : a tree, for ex- 
ample, with its qualities of jcolour, figure, size, &c. is perceived to 

* See chap. 14- 
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be one object ; and the emotion it produceth is rather ooe complex 
emotion than different emotions combined. 

With respect to co-existent emotions produced by difierent objects 
of sight, it must be* observed, that however intimately connected 
such objects may be, there cannot be a concordance among them 
like what is perceived in some sounds. Difierent objects of sight, 
meaning objects that can exist each of them independent of the 
others, never mix nor inccnporate in the act of vision : each object 
is perceived as it exists, separately from others ; and each raiseth 
an emotion different from Uiat raised by the other. And the same 
boKia in ail the causes of emotion or passion that can exist inde- 
pendent of each other, sounds only excepted. 

To explain the sianner in which such emotions exist, similar emo- 
tions must be distinguished from those that are dissimilar. Two 
emotions are said to be similar when they tend each of them to 
produce the same tone of mind ; cheeHul emotions, however differ, 
ent their causes may be, are similar ; and so are those which ale 
melancholy. Dissimilar emotions are easily explained by their op- 
position to what are similar t pride and humility, gaiety and gloonu^ 
ness, are dissimilar emotions. 

Emotions perfectly similar readily combine and unite,* so as in a 
manner to become one complex emotion ; wftness the emotions 
produced by a number of flowers in a parterre, or of trees in a wood. 
Emotions that are opposite, or extremely dissimilar, never combine 
or unite : the mind cannot simultaneously take on opposite tones ; 
it cannot at the same instant be both joyful and sad, angry and sa- 
tisfied, proud and humble : dissimilar emotions may succeed each 
other with rapidity, but they cannot exist simultaneously. 

Between these two extremes, emotions unite more or less, in pro- 
portion to the degree of their resemblance, and the degree in which 
their causes are connected. Thus the emotions produced by a fine 
landscape and the singing of birds, being similar in a considerable 
degree, readily unite, though their causes are little connected. And 
the same happens where the causes are intimately connected, though 
the emotions themselves have little resemblance to each other ; an 
example of which is a mistress in distress, whose beauty gives plea- 
sure, and her distress pain : these two emotions, proceeding from 
different views of the object, have little resemblance to each other; 
and yet so intimately connected are their causes, as to foroe them 
into a sort of complex emotion, partly pleasant, partly painfti). 
This clearly explains some expressions common in poetry, a npeef 
distress^ a pleasant pain. 

It was necessary to describe with some accuracy, in what manner 
similar and dissimilar emotions co-exist in the mind, in order to ex- 
plain their different effects, both internal and external. This sub* 
ject, though obscure, is capable to be set in a clear light ; and it 

* It 18 easier to conceive the maimer ofeo-existence of similar emotions, than 
to describe it. They cannot bn said to mix or incorporate, like concordant sounds; 
their union is rather of agreement or concord ; and therefore I have chosen the 
words in the text, not as sufficient to expressclearly the manner of their co-eitst- 
ence, %ut only as less liable to exception than any other 1 can find- 
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ijierits attention, not only for its extensive use in criticism, but for 
the nobler purpose of deciphering many intricacies in the actions of 
men. Beginning with internal effects, I discover two, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from each other, both of them produced by pleasant 
emotions that are similar; of which, the one may be represented by 
addition in numbers, the other by harmony in sounds. Two plea- 
sant emotions that are similar, readily unite when they are co-exist- 
tent ; and the pleasure felt in the union, is in the sum of the two 
pleasures : the same emotions in succession are far from making 
the same figure ; because the mind, at no instant of the succession, 
is conscious of more than a single emotion. This doctrine may aptly 
be illustrated by a landscape comprehending hills, vallies, plains, 
rivers, trees, dec. : the emotions produced by these several objects, 
being similar in a high degree, as falUng in easily and sweetly with 
the same tone of mind, are in conjunction extremely pleasant. This 
multiplied effect is felt froip objects even of different senses, as 
where a landscape is conjoined with the music of birds and odour of 
flowers ; and results partly from the resemblance of the emotions, 
and partly from the connexion of their causes ; whence it follows, 
that the effect must be the greatest where the causes are intimately 
connected, and the emotions perfectly similar. - The same rule is 
obviously applicable to painful emotions that are similar and co- 
existent. 

The other pleasure arising from pleasant emotions similar and 
co-existent, cannot be better explained than by the foregoing ex- 
ample of a landscape, where the sight, hearing, and smelling, are 
employed : beside the accumulated pleasure above-mentioned, of so 
many different similar emotions, a pleasure of a different kind is 
felt from the concord of these emotions. As that pleasure rescm- 
hies greatly the pleasure of concordant sounds, it may be termed 
the Harmony of JEtnoHons, This harmony is felt in the different 
emotions occasioned by the visible objects ; but it is felt still more 
sensibly in the emotions occasioned by the objects of different 
senses, as where the emotions of the eye are combined with those 
of the ear. The former pleasure comes under the rule of addition : 
this comes under a different rule. It is directly in proporticm to the 
degree of resemblance between the emotions, and inversely in pro- 
portion to the degree of connexion between the causes : to feel this 
pleasure in perfection, the resemblance between the emotions can- 
not be too strong; nor the connexion between their causes too slight. 
The former condition is self-evident ; and the reason of the latter 
is, that the pleasure of harmony is felt from various similar emo- 
tions, distinct from each other, and yet sweetly combining in the 
mind ; which excludes causes intimately connected, for the eroo- 
tions produced by them are forced into one complex emotion. This 
pleasure of concord or harmony, which is the result of pleasant 
emotions, and cannot have place with respect to those that are 
painfiil, will be farther illustrated when the emotions produced by 
the sound of words and their meaning are taken under consi. 
deration.* 

■ dfaap. 18, sect. 3. 
9 
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The pleasure of concord from conjoined emotions, is teit even 
where the emotions are not perfectly similar. Though love be a 
pleasant passion, yet by its soflness and tenderness it resembles in a 
considerable degree the painful passion of pity or of grief; and for 
that reason, love accords better with these passions than with what 
are gay and sprightly. I give the following example from Catullus, 
where the concord between love and grief has a fine effect even in 
^o slight a subject as the death of a sparrow. 

Lugete, 6 Veneres, Cupidinesqoc, 
£t quantum esthominum venustiorum ! 
Passer mortaas est mee puellse, 
Quem plus ilia oculis suis amabat. 
Nam raellitus erat, suamque norat 
Tpsam tam bene, quam pnellamatrem : 
Nee sese a gremio illins movebat ; 
Sed circomsiliens modo hue, modo iliac 
Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat. 
• Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum, 
I Hue, unde negant ledire quemquam. 
At vobis male sit, mal« tenebrae 
Orel, qus omnia bella devoratis ; 
Tam bellum mihi passerem abstu1isti<i- 
O factum male ! d misellc passer, 
Tua nunc opera, mea puells 
Flendo turglduli rubent ocelli. 

Next as to the effects of dissimilar emotions, which we may 
guess will be opposite to what are above described. Dissimilar 
coi>exi3tent emotion^, as said above, never fail to distress the mind 
by the difference of their tones ; from which situation a feeling of 
harmony never can proceed : and this holds whether the causes be. 
connected or not. But it holds more remarkably where the causes 
are connected; for in that case the dissimilar emotions being 
forced into an unnatural union, produce an actual feeling of dis- 
cord. In the next place, if we would estimate the force of dissimi. 
lar emotions co-existent, we must distinguish between their causes 
as connected or unconnected ; and in order to compute tl^eif force 
in the former case, subtraction must be used instead of addition ; 
which will be evident from what follows. Dissimilar emotions 
forced into union by the connexion of their causes, are feltx>b8cure- 
ly and imperfectly ; for each tends to vary the tone of mind that is 
suited to the other ; and the mind thus distracted between two 
objects, is at no instant in a condition to receive a deep impression 
from either. Dissimilar emotions proceeding from unconnected 
causes, are in a very different condition ; for as there is nothing to 
force them into union, they are never felt but in succession ; by 
which means, each hath an opportunity to make a complete im- 
pression. 

This curious theory requires to be illustrated by examples. Ip 
reading the description of the dismal waste, book 1. of fiaradite 
Lostf we are sensible of a confused feeling, arising from dissimilar 
motions forced into union, to wit, the beauty of the description, and 
the horror of the object described : • 
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Seeft^thoo Ton dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light. 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ? 

And with respect to this and many similar passages in Paradise 
Last^ we are sensible, that the emotions being obscured by each 
other, make neither of them that figure they would make separate- 
ly* Far the same reason, ascen^iing smoke in a calm morning, 
which inspires stillness and tranquillity, is improper in a picture 
foil of violent action. A parterre, partly ornamented, partly in 
disorder, produces a mixed feeling of the same sort. Two great ar- 
mies in act to engage, mix the dissimilar emotions of grandeur and 
•of terror. 

' Sembra d'alberi densi alta foresta 
L*an campo, e Paltro ; di tant' aste abbonda. 
Son test! gli archi, e son le lance in resta : 
Vibranrii dardi, e rotasi ogni fionda. 
<hpii cavaHo in gnerra anco s'appresta, 
Gn odii, e'lfnror del suo slgnor seconda : 
Raspa, batie , nitrisce, e si raggira : 
Gonfta le naii ; e fomo, e fnoco spira, 

Bello in si bella vista anco d I' orrore ; 
E £ messo la tema esce il diletto. 
Ne men le trombe orribili e canore, 
Sono » gli orecehi, lieto e feto oggetto. 
Pur II campo fedeJ, benchd minore, 
Fardi snoo plii mirabile, a d'aspeto. 
£ canta in pid guerriero e chian> canne 
Ogni ana tromba, e maggior luce ban I'arme. 

GeruseUemme HhtrtttOy cant, 20. j/. 29 & 30. 

Suppose a virtuous man has drawn on himself a great misfortune 
by a fault incident to human nature, and therefore venial : the re- 
morse he feels aggravates his distress, and consequently raises our 
pity to a high pitch : we at the same time blame the man ; and the 
indignation raised by the fault he has committed is dissimilar to 
pity *: these two passions however, proceeding from the same object, 
are frarced into a sort of union ; but the indignation is so slight, as 
scarce to be felt in the mixture with pity. Subjects of this kind arc 
of all the fittest for tragedy ; but of that afterward.* 

Opposite emotions are so dissimilar as not to admit any sort of 
union, even where they proceed from causes the most intimately 
connected. Love to a mistress, and resentment for her infidelity, 
are of that nature ; they cannot exist otherwise than in succession, 
which by the connexion of their causes is commonly rapid ; and 
these emotions will govern alternately, till one of them obtain the 
ascendant, or both be spent. A succession opens to me by the 
death of a worthy man, who was my friend as well as my kinsman : 
when I think of my friend I am grieved ; but the succession gives 
me joy. These two causes are intimately connected ; for the suc- 
cession is the direct consequence of my friend's death : the emotions 
bowever being opposite, do not mix; they prevail alternately, perhaps 
for a course of time, till grief for my firiend's death be banished by the 

** Chap. 22. , 
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pleasures of opulence. A virtuoiis man suffering unjustly, is an 
example of the same kind : I pity him, and have great indignation 
at the author of the wrong. These emotions proceed from causes 
nearly connected ; but being directed to different objects, they are 
not forced into union ; their opposition preserves them distinct, and 
accordingly they are found to prevail alternately. 

I proceed to exaiyiples of dissimilar emotions arising from uncon- 
nected causes. Good and bad news of equal importance arriving 
at the same instant from different quarters, produce opposite emo- 
tions, the discordance of which is not felt, because they are not 
forced into union ; they govern alternately, commonly in a quick 
succession, till their force be spent : 

Shvhek. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoa ? hast Ihou found my 
daughter? 

Tubal. I often caine where I did hear of her, but cannot find her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, cost me two thousand 
ducats in Frankfort ! the curse never fell upon our nation till now ; I pever felt it 
till now : — ^two thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, precious jewels ! I 
would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels Id her ear ! O would she 
were hearj'd at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin ! No news of them ; why, so ; 
— and I know not what's spent in the search ; why, thou loss upon loss ! the thief 
. gone with so much, and so much to find the thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge, 
nor no ill luck stirring, but what lig-hts o' my shoulders; no sighs but o* my 
breathing, no tears but o' my shedding. 

Tab. Yes, other men have ill luck too ; Antonio, as I heard in Grenoa 

Shy. What, what, what 7 ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub. Hath an argosy cast aw^ay, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God :— Is it true, is it true 7 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee. Tubal \ good newsi good news, h& ! ha ! Where ? In 
Genoa 7 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one night, fourscore ducats. 
- Shy. Thou stick*^t a dagger in me : — I shal 1 never see my gold again : fourscore 
ducats at a sitting ! fourscore ducats ! 

Tub There came divers of A|itonio*8 creditors in my company to Venice, that 
swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of It: Til plague him ; 1*11 torture him ; I am glad of it. 

Tab. One of them shewed me a ring, that he had of your daughter for a 
monkey. 

S/iy. Out upon her .' thou torturest me. Tubal : it was my Turquoise ; I had it 
of Leah when I was a bachelor : I would not have given it for a wilderness of 
monkeys. 

Tub. But Anton io is certainly undone. 

Shy, Nay, that's true, that's very true : Gro, Tubal, fee me an officer, bespeak 
him a fortnight before. I will have the heart of him, if he forfeit ; for were he out 
of Venice, I can make what merchandise I will. Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at 
our synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our synagogue. Tubal. 

Merchant of VenicCf act 3. sc. 1. 

In the same manner, good news arriving to a man labouring un- 
der distress, occasions a vibration in his mind from the one to the 
other : 

Osmyn. By Heav'n thou*st roused me from my lethargy. 
The spirit which was deaf to m^ own wrongs. 
And the loud cries of my dead father's blood, 

peaf to revenge— nay. which refused to hear , ; 

The piercing sighs and murmurs of my love 
Yet uticnjoy'd ; what not Almeria could 
Revive, or raise, my people's voice has waken'd. 
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my Antonio, I am all on fire. 

My soul is up in arms, ready to char^ 

And l)ear amidst the foe with con(}u*nng troops. 

1 hear 'em call to lead 'em on to liberty, 
To victory ; their shouts and clamours rend 

My ears, and reach the heav'ns : where is the king ? 

Where is Alphonso? ha! where! where indeed 7 

O I could tear and burst the strings of life, 

To break these chains. Off, off, ye stains of royalty ! 

Off slavery ! O purse, that I alone 

Can beat and flutter in my cage, when I 

Would soar, and stoop at victory beneath ! — Mourning Bn'cfe, ad 'S, tc. 2. 

If the emotions be unequal in force, the stronger afler a conflict 
will extinguish the weaker. Thus the loss of a house by fire, or of 
a sum of money by bankruptcy, will make no figure in opposition 
to the birth of a long-expected son, who is to inherit an opulent for- 
tune : afler some slight vibrations, the mind settles in joy, and the 
loss is forgot* 

Tlie foregoing observations will be found of great use in the fine 
arts. Many practical rales are derived from them, which shall af- 
terward be mentioned : but for instajnt gratification in part, the 
reader will accept the following specimen, being an application of 
these observations to music. It must be premised, that no dis- 
agreeable combination of sounds is entitled to the name of music ; 
for all niusic is resoivabie into melody and harmony, which imply 
ugreeableness in their very conception.* Secondly, the agreeable- 
ness of vocal music differs from that of instrumental ; the former 
being intended to accompany words, ought to be expressive of the 
sentiment that they convey ; but the latter, having no connexion 
with words, may be agreeable without relation to any sentiment : 
harmony, properly so called, though delightful when in perfection, 
hath no relation to sentiment ; and we often find melody without 
the least tincture of it.f Thirdly, in vocal music, the intimate con- 
nexion of sense and sound rejects dissimilar emotions, those espe- 
cially that are opposite. Similar emotions produced by the sense 
and the sound, go naturally into union ; and at the same time are 
concordant or harmonious: but dissimilar emotions, forced into 
union by these causes intimately connected, obscure each other, and 
are also unpleasant by discordance. 

These premises make it easy to determine what sort of poetical 
compositions are fitted for music. In general, as music in all its 
various tones ought to be agreeable, it never can be concordant with 
any composition in language expressing a disagreeable passion, or 
describing a disagreeable object : for here the emotions raised by the 
sense and by the sound, are not only dissimilar but opposite ; and 

* Sounds may be so contrived as to produce horror, and several other painful 
feelings, which in a tragedy, or in an opera, may be introduced with advantage to 
accompany the representation of a dissocial or disagreeable passion. But such 
sounds must in themselves be disagreeable ; and upon that account cannot be 
dienified with the name of music. 

fit is beyond the power of music to raise a passion or a sentiment : but it is in 
the power of music to raise emotions similar to what are raised bv sentiments 
eipressed in words pronounced with propriety and grace ; and such music may 
justly be termed ten/tmetUo/. 
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such emotions forced into union produce always an unpleasant 
mixture. Music accordingly is a very improper companion for sen- 
timents of malice, cruelty, envy, peevishness, or of any other dis- 
social passion ; witness among a thousand, King John's speech in 
Shakspeare, soliciting Hubert to murder Piince Arthur, which even 
in the most cursory view will appear incompatible with any sort of 
music. Music is a companion no less improper (or the description 
of any disagreeable object, such as that of Polyphemus in the third 
book of the iEneid, or that of Sin in the second book of Paradise 
Lost : the horror of the object described; and the pleasure of the 
music, would be highly diiscordant. 

With regard to vocal music, there is an additional reason against 
associating it with disagreeable passions. The external signs of 
such passions are painful ; the looks ano. gestures to the eye, and 
the tone of pronunciation to the ear : such tones therefore can never 
be expressed musically, for music must be pleasant, or it is not 
music. 

On the other hand, music associates finely with poems tliat tend 
to inspire pleasant emotions : music for example in a cheerful tone, 
is perfectly concordant with every emotion in the same tone ; and 
hence our taste for airs expressive of mirth and jollity. Sympathe- 
tic joy associates finely with cheerful music ; and sympathetic, pain 
no less finely with music that is tender and melancholy. All the 
different emotions of love, namely, tenderness, concern, anxiety^ 
pain of absence, hope, fear, accord delightfully with music : and 
accordingly, a person in love, even when unkindly treated, is soothed 
by music ; for the tenderness of love still prevailing, accords with a 
melancholy strain. This is finely exemphfied by Shakspeare in the 
fourth act of OtheUoy where Desdemona calls for a song expressive 
of her distress. Wonderful is the delicacy of that writer's taste, 
which fails him not even in the most refined emotions of human 
nature. Melancholy music is suited to slight grief, which requires 
or admits consolation ; but deep grief, which refuses all consola- 
tion, rejects for that reason even melancholy music. 

Where the same person is both the actor and the singer, as in an 
opera, there is a separate reason why music should not be associ- 
ated with the sentiments of any disagreeable passion, nor the de- 
scription of any disagreeable object ; which is, that such association 
is altogether unnatural : the pain, for example, that a man feels 
who is agitated with malice or unjust revenge, disqualifies him for 
relishing music, or any thing that is pleasing ; and therefore to re- 
present such a man, contrary to nature, expressing his sentiments 
in a song, cannot be agreeable to any audience of taste. 

For a different reason, music is improper for accompanying plea- 
sant emotions of the more important kind ; because these totally 
engross the mind, and leave no place for music, nor for any sort of 
amusement : in a perilous enterprise to dethrone a tyrant, music 
would be impertinent, even where hope prevails, and the prospect 
of success is great : Alexander attacking the Indian town, and 
mounting the wall, had certainly no impulse to exert his prowess in 
a song. 
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It is true, that not tho least regard is paid to these rules either in 
the French or Italian opera ; and the attachment we have to operas, 
may at first be considered as an argument ^ against the foregoing 
doctrine. But the general taste for operas is no argument ; in these 
compositions the passions are so imperfectly expressed, as to leave 
the mind free for reUshing music of any sort indifferently ; and it 
cannot be disguised, that the pleasure of an opera is derived chiefly 
from the music, and scarce at all from the, sentiments : a happy 
concordance of the emotions raised by the song and by the music, 
is extremely rare ; and I venture to affirm, that there is no example 
of it,, unless where the emotion raised by the fonper is agreeable as 
well as that raised by the latter.* 

The subject we have run through appears not a little entertain-, 
ittg. It is extremely curious to observe in many instances, a plu- 
rality of causes producing in conjunction a great pleasure: in other 
instances, no less frequent, no conjunction, but. each cause acting 
in opposition. To enter bluntly^ upon a subject pf such intricacy, 
might gravel an acute -philosopher ; but taking matters in a train, 
the intricacy vanisheth. 

Next in order, according to the method propoaed, some external 
effects \ which lead us to passions &» the causes of external effects. 
Two co-existent passions that have the same tendency, must be si- 
milar : they accordingly readily unite, and in conjunction have 
double force. This is verified by experience ; from which we learn, 
that the mind receives .not impulses alternately front such passions, 
but one strong impulse from the whole in conjunction ; and indeed 
it is not easy to conceive what should bsur the union of passions that 
have all of Uiemthe same tendency. 

Two passions having opposite tendencies may proceed from the 
same cause considered in different views. Thus a mistress may at 
once be the cause both of love and of resentment : her beauty in- 
flames the passion of love ; her cruelty or incionstancy causes resent- 
ment. When two such passions co*exist in the same breast, the 
opposition of their aim prevents any sort of union ; and accordingly, 
they are not felt otherwise than in succession : the consequence of 
which must be, either that the passions will balance each other and 
prevent external action, or that one of them will prevail and accom- 
plisl^ its end. Guarini, in his Pastor Fidoj describes beautifully the 
struggle between love and resentment directed to the same object : 

Cmiefl, Chi vjde.mai, cht mai udi piu straQa 
£ piilk foUe, e pi^ fere, e pii]l importuna 
Passione amorosa t amore, ed odio 
Con si mirabil tempre in un cor misti, 
Cbe V'U^ par Taltro (e non fi6 ben ifir come) 
i» 91 stnif^ , e. s*avanza, e nasce, e muore. 




celebrated 

danse: »*U , ,^.„ . ^,^,.,.-. ,- ~.^ ^^, _^, ^ -. 

snjets de dansea : les plq9 graves actiqod d(Bi 1#vi€\ se foi^tj^ d^Asant. Left pi^tres 
daaseDt, lea soldats ^Bfl^^eiitf le dieia dwoijieiitf l6 diahles danaent, on danse jn?- 
queadans^es enterreqieJiSf et toat dftsae k prppos de tout." 
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S' i'miro k le bellesse di Mirtitlo, 
]6al pi^ leggiadro al ^rasioso volto, 
II vago portamentOi il bel sembiaDte, 
Gli atti, i costumi, e le parole, e 'I guardo ; 
M'aasale Amor con si possente foco, 
Ch' i* ardo tntto, e pac, ch' ogn' altro affetto 
Da questo sol sia soperato, e vinto. 
Ma se poi penso i V ostinato amore, , 
Ch' ei porta ad altra doona, e che per lei 
Di me non cnra, e spresza (il v6 pur dire) 
La mia fkmosa, e da mill' alme, e mille, 
Inchinata beltil, bramata grana ; 
L'odio cosi, cosi Taborro e schivo, 
Ch* impossibil mi par, ch'unqua per lui 
Mi s'accendesse al cor fiamma amorosa. 
Tailor meco raf iono : 6 s*i' potessi 
Gioir del mio dolcissimo Mirtillo, 
Si cbe fosse mio tutto, e ch' altra mai 
PoBseder no '1 i^otesse, 6 piu d' ogn' altra 
Beata, e felicissima Corisca ! 
£d in quel panto in me sorge an talento 
Veno di lui si dolce, e si gentile, 
Che di segairlo, e di pregarlo ancora, 
£ di scopnrgli il cor prendo consljE;lio. 
Ch* ^ piu 7 cosi mi stimola il desio, 
Che se potessi allor V adorerei. 
Da r altra parte i* mi nsento, e dico : 
Unritroso 7 uno schifo 7 un che non degna ? 
JLJn che pad d'altra donna esser' amante 7 
Un, ch'ardisce mirarmiy e non m*adora 7 
£ dal mio volto si difende in goisa, 
Che per amor non more ? ed io, cLe lui 
Dovrei veder, come molti altri i' Yeggi6, 
Supplice, e lagrimoso & i piedi miei, 
Supplice, a lagrimoso a i piedi sooi 
Sosterro di cadere ? ah non fia mai. 
£d in questo pensier tant' ira accoglio 
Contra di lai, contra di me, che vols! 
A segiurlo il pensier, gli occhi a mirarlo, 
Che 4 nome di Mirtillo, e r amor mio 
Odio piti che la morte ! e lui vorrei 
Vedere il pid dolente, il piiik infelice 
Pastor, che viva:, e se potesti allora, 
Con le mie proprie man I'anciderei. 
Cosi sdegno, e desire, odio, ed amore 
Mi fan no guerra. ed io, che stata sono 
Sempre fin qui di mille cor la fiamma, 
Di miir alme il tormento, ardo, e languisco : 
£ provo nel mio mai le pene altrui. — Act. 1 . sc. 3. 

Ovid paint? in lively colours the vibration of mind between two 
opposite passions directed to the same object. Althea had twa 
brothers much beloved, who were unjustly put to death by her son 
Meleager in a fit of passion : she was strongly impelled to revenge ; 
but the criminal was her own son. Thisought to have witheldher 
hand : but the story is more interesting, by the vidence of the 
struggle between resentment and maternal love : 

Dona Deikm templis nato victore ferebat ; 
Cum videt eistinctos fratres Althaea referri. 
Qoe« plangore dato, moestis ululatibus urbem 
Implei ; et auratis mutevtt vestifous et atnis. 
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Xt simol'est auctor neeis editus ; eicidit omnis 
Luctos : et a lacrymis in pceme ▼emis amorem est. 
Stipes erat ; qaemyCam partus ^nixajaceret 
ThestiaSy ia flammam tripliees posn^re sorores ; 
SCaminaqae impressofatalia pollice nentes, 
Teraptn^, dixerant, eadem lignoque tibique, 
O modo Date, damus. Quo postquam carmine dicte 
Cxcessdre deae : flagrantem mater ab igne 
Kripuit torrem : sparsitaue liquentibus nndis. 
Hie diu fuerat penetralibus abditus imis ; 
Servatusque, tuos. juvenisy servaverat annos. 
Protulit hunc genitrix, tedasque in fragmina poni 
Imperat : et positis toimicos admovet ignes. 
Turn conata quater flammifl imponere ramum, 
Coepta quater tennit Pugnant raaterque sonrque, 
Et oiveffn trahunt linum duo nomina pectus. 
Scpe metu sceleris pallebant ora futuri: 
Sspe suum fervens oculis dabat ira ruborem. / 

Et modo nescio quid sirailis crudele minanti 
Vuttus erat ; modo quern misereri credere posses. 
Cumque ferns lacrymas animi siccaverat ardor, 
Inveniebantnr lacrymse tamen. Utque carina, 
Quam ventus, ventoque rapit contrarias aestus. 
Vim gerainam sentit, paretque incerta dnobus : 
The^ias luind alitor aubiis affeotibus errat, 
Inque vices ponit» positamque resuscitat Iram. • 
Incipit esse tamen mellor gprmana parente ; 
Et, Gonsanguineas ut sangmne leniat umbras, 
Impietate pia est. Nam postquam pestifer ignis 
CoDvaluit ; JRogns iste cremet mea viscera, dixit. 
Utque menu dird lienum fatale tenebat: 
Ante sepulcrales inrelix adstitit aras. 
Pcenarumque dec tripliees fnrialibos, inquit, 
Eumenides, sacris valtns advertite vestros. 
Ulcisoor, facioque nefas.. Mors morte piaada est ; 
In scelus addendum soelus est, in funera funus : 
Per coacenratos pereat domus irapia iuctus. 
An felix <£nens nato vlctore fruetur, 
Thestins orbu^ erit ? melius lugebitis ambo. 
Vos modo, fratemi manes, animseque recentes, 
Officium sentite meum ; raagnoque paratas 
Accipite inferias, uteri raaJa pignora nostri. 
Hei mihi ! ouo rapior f fratres, ignoscite matri. 
D^flciuBt ad eoepta nanus. Meruisse fatemur 
lihun, cur pereat 1 mortis mihi displicet auctor. ^ 

Erigoimpane faret ; vimsque, et victor* et ipso 
doceessatumidus regaum Calydonis habebit T 
Vos einis exignus gelidsMue Jacebitis umbnc 7 
Haad eqnidem patiar, Pereat sceleratus : et iJle 
Spemqiie patris, regnique trahat, patrisque ruinam. 
MenB ubi matema est .' ubi sunt pia Jura parentum 7 
Et, (yarn sostinui, bis mensOm quinque labores 7 
O vtiaara primis' arsisses icnibus infaos ; 
Idque ego passa forem t vixM munere nostro : 
rVonc merito mori^re tao. Cape prsmia fact! 9 
Bisque datam, primum partu, mox stipite rapto, 
Redde animam ; vel me fraternis adde sepulcris. 
£t copio, et aequeo. Quid agam 7 uiodo vnluera fratrum 
Ante oculos mini snot, et tantie cedis imago ; 
Nunc animum pietas, maternaque nomina frangunt. 
Me miseram f male vincetis, sed vincite, fratres; 
1>ummodo, qua dedero vobis solatia, vosque 
Ipsa sequar, dixit : dextrAque aversa trementl 

10 
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Funereom torrem madios ooojecit in ignes. 
Aut dedit, ant vvua gemitus estiUe de&te, 
Stipes ; etiayitU correptusab igDiboa arsit. 

Mtlamorph. lib. 8. /. 445. 

In cases of this kind, one circumstance always augments the fluc- 
tuation : aAer balancing between two actions, ^ resolution .to prefer 
one of them is an inchoated ^gratification of the prevailing passion, 
which moderates it in some degree ; and that circumstaiice tends to 
give a superiority to the opposite passion : another circumstance 
also concurs, that this opposite passion has, by restraint, acquired 
in the interim some additional force. 

Love and jealousy connected by a common object, occupy the 
mind alternately : when the object is considered as beautiful, love 
prevails ; when considered as possibly unfaithful, jealousy prevails* 
A situation of that kind affords great scope ibr fluctuation of -pas. 
sion : which is painted to the life by several masterly hands in words 
as well as in colours. Shakspeare handles the same subject, but in a 
manner uncommon, and peculiar to himself : in Othello's soliloquy 
before putting his wife to /death, love and jealousy are represented 
each exerting its whole force, but without any stniggle : Othello was 
naturally indexible; and the tenderest lave could not divert him from 
a purpose he approved as right, not even for a moment : but every 
thing consistent with such a character is done to reconcile the two 
opposite passions ; he is resolved to put her to death, but he will not 
shed her blood, nor so much as ruffle her skin : 

Olhdlo. It is the caiife, it is the eaiwe, my sftnl >^ 

Let me not name it to you, you oiiaste stars I 

It is the cause.— Tet I'll not shed ber bkKNl, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of her's than snow, 

And smooth as monumental aJabaster.—- ^[Xd^ d^imfAe word. 

Tet she must die ; else she'U betray oMMre men. 

Put oat the light, and then^Put out the light !— 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former li^t resfore, 

Should 1 repent : but once pot out iUjf light, 

Thou cunning^st pattern of excelling najtur^, 

I know -not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relumine [St$t dawn the iaptr. 

When I have pluckM thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital gi:awth again ; 

It needs must withar.— I'll smell thee on the toee:i-^£tsstitg htr. 

O balmy breath, ;that doth ^ost persuade 

Justice to break ^er sword !— one more ; one more ; 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love thee after. One more, that's (the last ; 

So sweet was ne'er so fatal ! I must weep, 

But they are cxuel tears I this sorrow's heavenly ; 

It strikes where it doth love. Att ft. ta. 6- 

• 
In Otsiray's Or^any we have an illustrious example of the address 
employed to gratify opposite passions directed to the same object. 
Castalio andPolydore, brokers qaxi rivals* had «worn mutual con- 
fidence: Castalio broko his&ith by a private marrisffe; which un- 
warily betrayed Polydore into a dismal deed, that of^polluting his 
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brother's bed. Thus he had injured his brother, and was injuredby 
him: justice prompted him to make full atonement by his own 
death ; resentment against his brother required a full atonement to 
be made to- himself. In co-existent passions so contradictory, one 
of them conmionly prevails after a struggle : but here happily an 
expedient occunred to Polydore for gratifying both ; which was^ that 
he should provoke his brother to put him to death. Polydore's 
crime, in his own opinion, merited that punishment ; and justice was 
satisfied when he fell by the hand of the man he had injured : he 
wanted at the same time to punish his brother for breach of faith ; 
and he could not punish more effectually than by betraying his bro- 
ther to be his executioner. 

If difference of aim prevent the union of two passions, though 
having the same object, much more will it prevent their union, 
when their objects are also different : in both cases there is a fluc- 
tuation ; but in the latter the fluctuation is slower than in the for- 
mer. A beautifiil situation of that kind is exhibited in the Cid of 
Comeille. Don Diemie, an old soldier worn out with age, having 
received a mortal aroont fhmi the Gotint, fadier to Chimene^ em- 
plays his son, Don Rodrigue, Chim^e's lover, to demand satisfac- 
tion. This situation occasions in the breast of Don Rodrigue a 
cniel struggle between love and honour, one of which must be sa- 
crifi^d. The scene is finely conducted, chiefly by making love in 
some degree take part with honour, Don Rodrigue reflecting, that 
if he lost his honour he could not deserve his mistress : honour 
triumphs; and the Count, provoked to a single combat, falls by the 
hand of Don Rodrigue. 

This prodoceth another beautiful situation respecting Chimene, 
which making part of the same story, is placed here, though it pro- 
[lerly belongs to the foregoing hfead. It became the duty of that 
lady to demand justice against her lover, for whose preservation, 
in other dreumstances, she cheerfully would have sacrificed her own 
life. The struggle between these qiposito passions directed to the 
same object is finely expressed in the third scene of the third act : 

Ehirt. II voiu prive d'un pdre, et voub raioies encore ! 

Oiimetu* C'est peu de dire aimer, Elvirei je Tadore ; 
Ma passion s'oppose & mon resentiment^ 
Dednas non ennemi Jetiouvo mon amant, 
fit J|B sens qa'en depit de toule ma colore, 
Roarigne dans mon ccear eombat encore mon pdre. 
n rattagne, il le presse, II c^de, il se defend, 
TantAt tort, tant6t foible, et tantdt triomphant ; 
Mais ea ee dor combat de coldre et de flame, 
n d^chire mon ccaor sans partager mon ame, 
£t qiioiqae mon amoor ait sur moi de poavoir, 
Je ne consolte point pour saivre mon aevoir. 
Je eoors sans balancer ou mon honneiirm'oblige ; 
Bodrigae m'est bien cber, son inter^t m'afflige, 
Mon cflsar prend son parti ; mais malgr6 son effort, 
Je sai que je snis, et qae mon pixe est mort 

Not leas when the objects are different than when the same, are 
means sometimes afibrded to gratify both passions ; and such means 
ere greedily embraced. In Tasso's Gtruioknmej Edward and Gil- 
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dippe, husband and wife, are introduced fighting gallantly againsf 
the Saracens : Gildippe receives a mortal wound by, the hand of 
Soliman: Edward inflamed with revenge, as well as concern for 
Gildippe, is agitated between the two different objects. The poet '*' 
describes him ^deavburing to gratify both at onca, applying his 
right hand, against Sohman, the object of his resentment, and his 
len hand to sui^rt his wife, the object of his love. ^ ^ 



PART V. 

INFLUENCE OF PASSION WITH RESPECT TO OUR PERCEPTIONS, 

OPINIONS, AND BELIEF. 

CoNsiDESiNO how intimately our perceptions, passions, and ac 
lions, are mutually connected, it would be wonderful if they should 
have no mutual influence. That our actions are. too much influ- 
enced by passion, is a known truth ; but it is not less certain, 
though not so weJl known, that passion hath also an influence upon 
our perceptions, opinions, and belief. For example, the opinions 
we form of men and things, are generally directed by afiection : an 
advice given by a man of figure, hath great weight ; the same ad- , 
vice from one in a low condition, is despised or neglected : a man 
of courage under-rates danger ; and to the indolent the slightest 
obstacle appears insurmountable. 

This doctrine is of great use in logie ; and of still greater use in 
cffiticism, by serving to explain several principles of thd fine arts 
thpt will be unfolded in the course of this work. A few general 
observations shall at present sufiice, leaving the subject to be pro- 
secuted more particularly afterwards when occasion oflers. 

Hiere is no truth more universally known, than that tranquillity 
and sedateness are the proper state of mind for accurate perception 
and cool deUberation ; and, for that reason, we never regard the 
opinion even of the wisest man, when we discover prejudice or 
passion behind the curtain. Passion, as observed above,f hath such 
influence over us, as to give a false light to all its objects. Agree- 
able passions prepossess the mind in favour of their objects, and 
disagreeable passions, no less against their objects : a woman is all 
perfection in her lover's opinion, while, in the eye of a rival beauty, 
she is awkward and disagreeable : wh^n the passion of love is gone, 
beauty vanishes with it, — ^nothing led of that genteel motion, that 
sprightly conversation, those numberless graces, whieh formerly, 
in the lover's opinion, charmed ail hearts. To a zealot, every one 
of his own sect is a saint, while the most upright of a difRsrent sect 
are to him children of perdition : the talent of speaking in a friend 
is more regarded than prudent conduct in any other. Not will this 
surprise one acquainted with the world : our opinions, the result 
frequently of various and complicated views, are commonly so 
Blight and wavering, as readily to be susceptible of a bias from 
passion. 

* Canto SO. St. 97. t Page 99. 
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With that natural bias another jcircumstance concurs to give 
passion an undue influence on our opinions and belief ; and that 
IS a strong tendency in oat nature to justify our passions as well 
as our actions, not to others only, but even to ourselyes. That 
tendency is peculiarly remarkable with respect to disagreeable pas* 
sioDs : by its influence, objects are magnified or leissened, circum- 
Btaaces supplied or 8upj>ressed, every thing coloured and disguised, 
to answer the end of jv^fication. Hence the ' foundation of self. 
deceit, where a man imposes upon himself innocently, and even 
without suspicion of a bias. 

There are subordinate means that contribute to pervert the judg- 
ment, and to make its form opinions contrary to truth ; of which I 
shall mention two. First, it was formerly observed,* that though 
ideas seldom start up in the mind without connexion, yet that 
ideas suited to the present tone of mind are readily suggested by 
any slight connexion : the arguments for a favourite opinion are 
always at hand, while, we often search in vain for those that cross 
our inclination. Secondi,.^e mind taking delight in agreeable 
circumstances or argum«MB, is deeply impressed with them ; while 
those that are disagreeaMe are hurried over so as scarce to make 
any impression : the same argument, by being relished or not re- 
lished, weighs so diflerently, as in truth to make conviction depend 
more on passion than on .reasoning. This observation is fully jus- 
tified by experience : to confine myself to a single instance, the 
numberiess absurd religious tenets that at difierent times have pes- 
tered the world, would be altogether unaccountable but for that 
i rreg«Sar*bias of passion. 

We "proceed to a more pleaisant task, which is, to illustrate the 
foregoing observations by proper examples. Gratitude, when warm, 
is, often exerted upon the children of the benefactor; e^ecially 
wkerb'he is removed but of reach by death or absence.f The pas- 
sion in this case being exerted for the sake of the benefiictor, re- 
quires no peculiar excellence in his children : but the practice of 
doing good to these children produces afiection for them, which 
never rails to advance them in our esteem. By such means, strong 
connexions of afiection are often formed among individuals upon 
the slight foundation now mentioned. 

Envy is a pas^on, which, being altogether unjustifiable, cannot 
be excused but by disguising it under some plausible name. At 
the same time, no ^passion is more eager than envy, to give its ob- 
ject a disagreeable appearance : it magnifies every bad quality, and 
fixes on the most humbling circumstances : 

dmhu. I cannot tell what jon and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self, 
I had as Uef not be, as live*to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom free as Caesar, so were yoa : 
We both h^ve fed as well : and we can both 
Eadnre the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

* Chap. I. t See part 1. sect 1. of the present chapter. 
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The troabled Tyber ehafiAg with his shores, 
Cssar says to me, Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point ?— Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I pluneed in, • 
And iHd him follow ; ao indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd,' and we did boffet it, 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Cttsar cry'd, Help me, CassMs, or i sink. 
I, as £neas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear; so from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Csafir : and this man 
Is BOW become a god, and Casalns is 
A wretched creature ; and must bend his body, 
If Caesar carelesslv but nod on him. 
' He had a fever wnen he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
f How he did shake. 'Tb true, this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly, 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the .world, 
Did lose Hs lustre ; I <fid hear him groan ; 
AV, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark hiffl, and write his sfMecbes in their books, 
Alas .' it cry' d ■ Give me some drink, Titininsi— — ^r- 
As a sick girl. Yegods, ttdothamace me,^ 
A man of such a feeole temper should 
So get a start of the msjestic world, 
And bewthe palm alone.-*%Ai/Mis Cawar, aet, 1. se. 3. 

Gloster inflamed with resentmeDt against his son Edgar, could 
even force himself into a momentary conviction that liiey were not 
related : 

strange fasten 'd villain ! 

Would he deny hisietter ?-*! never got him.— JiCtng Lear, aet. 2. tc. 3. 

When by great sensibility of heart, or other means, grief becomes 
immoderate, the mind, in order to justify itself, is prone to magnify 
the cause, and if the real cause adAiit not of being magnified, the 
mind seelra a cause for its grief in imagimng future events : 

Busby. Madam, your Majesty is much too sad : 
Ton promised, when you parted with the King, 
To lay aside self-harming heaviness, 
Aad entertain a cheerful disposition. 

Q^een. To please the King, 1 did; to please myself, 

1 cannot do it. Yet I know no cause 

Why 1 should welcome such a guest as grief; 

Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 

As my sweet Richard : yet again, methinks, 

Some unborn sorrow, ripe in Fortune's womb, 

Is coming toward me i and my inw^ord sonl 

With something trembles^ yet at oolhhig grieves, 

More than with parting fi^>m my lord the King.— fiidUntiJff. aet 2. sc. 6. 

Resentment is at first vented on the relations of the offender, in 
order to punish him : but as resentment, when so outrageous, is 
contrary to conscience, the mind, to justify its passion, is disposed 
to paint these relations in the blackest colours ; and it cooies at 



last to be convinced, that they ought lo be punished for their own 
demerits. 

Anger raised by an accidental stroke upon a tender part of the 
body, is sometimes vented upon the undesigning cause. But as 
$he passion in that case is absurd, and as there can be no solid gra- 
tification in punishing the innocent, the mind, prone to justify as 
weU'as to gratify its passion, deludes itself into a conviction of the 
action's being voluntary* The conviction, however, is but momen- 
tary : the first Teflection shows it to foe erroneous ; and the passion 
vanisheth almost instantaneously with the conviction. But anger, 
the most violent of ail passions, has still greater influence ; it some- 
times forces the mind to personify a stock or a stone, if it happen to 
occasion bodily pain, and even to believe it a voluntary agent, in 
order to be a proper object of resentment. And that we have really 
a momentary conviction of its being a voluntary agent, must be evi- 
dent from considering, that without such conviction the passion 
can neither be justified net gratified : the imagination can give no 
aid ; for a stock -or a stone imagined sensible, cannot be an object 
of punishment, if the mind be conscious that it is an imagination 
merely without any reality. Of such personificadon, involving a 
conviction of reality, there is one illustrious instance : when Uie 
first bridge of boats over the Hellespont was destroyed by a stonn, 
Xerxes fell into a tran^K>rt of rage so exces8i?e, that he com- 
manded the sea to be punished with 300 stripes ; cmd a pair of fet- 
ters to be thrown into it, ei^oioing die Allowing words to be pro- 
nounced : ^^O thou sak and bitter water! thy master hath condemned 
thee to this punishment for offending him without cansef ; and is 
resolved to pass over thee in despite of thy insolence : with reason 
all men neglect to sacrifice to thee, because thou ait both disagree, 
able and treacherous."* 

Shakspeare exhibits beautiful examples of the irregular influence 
of passion in making us believe things to be otherwise than they 
are. King Lear in his distress, personifies the rain, wind, and 
thunder ; and, in order to justify his resentment, believes them to 
be taking part with his daughters : 

Lear. Rmnible thy belly-full, spit fire, spout run '. 
. Nor wBkQf -wfiid, thaader, firet «re my daug kters. 

I Ui ii9t you, yo« «Ie«i0nts, with uokmonefls ; 

I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children ; 

Toa owe me no subscription. Then let fall 

Tour horrible pleasare.~-Here I stand, yoar slave; 

A poor, Infinn, weak, and despis'd oM man ! 

But yet I call yon servile vinisten, 

That have with two pernicious daughters joinM 

Tour high-engender'd batUes, 'gainst a head 
. So old and white W this. Oh ! oh ! 'tis foul l^Act 8. m. 2. 

King Richard, fiiU of indignation against his favourite horse for 
carrying Boliagbreke, is led into the ccmviction of his being ra- 
tional : 

Qroom. 0, how it yeam*d my heart, when I beheld 
Tn London streets, that coronation-day, 

* Herodotus, book 7. 
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When Boliofbroke rode on Boan Bariinrv, 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
That horse that 1 so carefoUy have dressed. 

K. Rich. Rode he on Barbaiy? tell me* gentle friend, how went 
he under him. 

(vfMni. So prond as he had disdain*d the.groand. 

X. lUeh, So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back ! 
' That jade had eat bread from mv royal hand. • 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him- 
Woald he not stumble 7 would he not fall down 



(Since pride must have a fall), and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ^^^Rieh, II. 
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Hamlet, sweUed with indignation at his mother's second marriage, 
was strongly inclined to lessen the time of her widowho6d, the 
shortness of the time being a violent circumstance against her; and 
he deludes himself by degrees into the opinion of an mterval shorter 
than the real one : 

Hamlet, T hat it should come to this ? 

But two months dead ! nay, not so much ; not two;;^ 
So eicellent a king, that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satvr : so loving to my mother, 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 
' Visit her face too rouchly. Heav'n and earth! 
Must I remember — wh^, she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month 

I«et me not think— Frailty, thv name is fFaman ! 
A little month ! or ere these snoes were old. 
With which she followed mypoor fiither's body. 
Like Niobe, all tears >— Wny she, even she— — 
(O heav'n ! a beast that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have moum*d longer— -) married with mine nncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 

She married-*— Oh, most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

It u not, nor it cannot come to cood. 

But break* my heart, for I must bold my tongue.— w9cl. 1. «e. 8. 

The power of passion to falsify the computation of time is ^marka- 
ble in this instance ; because time, which hath an accurate measure, 
is less obsequious to our desires and wishes than objects, which 
have no precise standard of less or more. 

Good news are greedily swallowed upon very slender evidence : 
our wishes magnify the probability of the event, as well as the vera* 
city of the relater ; and we believe as certain what at best is 
doubtful : 

Quel che I'hnom vede, amor gli fa invieibile ; 

Ed r invisibil fa veder' amore* 

Qnesto creduto fn ; che '1 miser suole 

Dar fact le eredeHzaa quel, che vuole.*Ortend. Fw%9$. tanU. 1. tl, 56. 

For the same reason, bad news gain also credit upon the slightest 
evidence : fear, if once alarmed, has the sanie effect with hope, to 
magnify every circumstance that tends to conviction. Shakspeare, 
who shows more knowledge of human nature than any of our phi- 
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iosophers, hath in his Cymbelihe * represented this bias of the mind ; 
for he majces the person who alone was affected with the bad news, 
yield to evidence that did not convince any of his companions. 
And Othello f is convinced of his wife's infidetity fiom circum- 
stances too slight to move any person less interested. 

If the news interest us in so low a degree as to give place to rea- 
son, the effect will not be idtogether the same : judging of the pro- 
bability or improbability of the story, the mind settles in a rational 
conviction either that it is true or not. But, even in that ease, the 
mind is not allowed to rest in that degree of conviction which is pro- 
duced by rational evidence : if the news be in any degree favour- 
able, our "belief is raised by hope to an improper height ; and if 
unfavourable, by fear. . 

This observation holds equally with respect to Aiture events : if 
a future event be either much wished' or dreaded, the mind never 
fails to augment the probability beyond truth. 

That easiness of belief* with respect to wonders and prodigies, 
even the most absurd and ridiculous, is a strange phenomenon ; 
because nothing can be more evident than the following proposition, 
that the more singular an event is, the more evidence is required 
to produce belief; a familiar event daily occuiring, being in itself 
extremely probable, finds ready credit, and therefore is vouched by 
the slightest evidence ; but to overcome the* improbability of a 
strange and rare' event, Contrary to the course of nature, the very 
strongest evidence iq required. It is certain, however, that won- 
ders and prodigies are swallowed by the vulgar, upon evidence 
that would not be sufBcient to ascertain the most familiar occur- 
rence. It has been reckoned difficult to explain that irregular bias 
of mind; but we are now made acquainted with the influence of 
passion upon opinion and behef : a story of ghosts or fairies, told 
with an air of gravity and trutli, raiseth an emotion of wonder, and 
perhaps of dread : and these emotions imposing upon a weak mind, 
impress upon it a thorough conviction contrary to reason. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by propensity as well as by 
passion. An innate propensity is all we have to convince us that 
the operations of nature are uniform : influenced by that propensity, 
we often rashly think that good or bad weather will never have an 
end; and in natural philosophy, writers, influenced by the same 
propensity, stretch commonly their analogical reasonings beyond 
just bounds. . ' 

Opinion and belief are influenced by affection as well as by pro- 
pensity. The noted story of a fine lady and a curate viewing the 
moon through a telescope, is a pleasant illustration : I perceive, 
says the lady, two shadows inclining to each other ; they are cer- 
tainly two happy lovers : Not at all, replies the curate, they are two 
steeples of a cathedral. 

* Act 2. sc 6. t Act 3. sc. 8. 
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APPENDIX TO PART V. 

METHODS THAT NATURE HATH APFORDBD FOB COMPUTING TIUK 

AND SPACE. 

This subject is introduced, because it afibrds several curious ex- 
amples of the.influence of passion to bias the mind in its conceptions 
and opinions ; a lesson that cannot be too frequently inculcated, as 
there is not perhaps another bias in human nature that hath an in- 
iluence so universal to make us wander from truth as well as from 
justice. . • 

I begin with time ; and the question is, What was the measure 
of time before artificial measures were invented ; and what is the 
measure at present when these are not at hand ? I speak not of 
months and days, which are computed by the moon and sun : but of 
hours, or in general of the time that passes between any two oc- 
currences when there is not access to the sun* The only natural 
measure is the succession of our thoughts ; for we always judge the 
time to be long or short, in proportion to the number of perceptions 
and ideas that have passed during that interval. This measure is 
indeed far from being accurate ; because in a quick and in a slow 
succession it must evidently produce different computations of the 
same time : but however inaccurate, it is .the only measure by 
which we naturally calculate time ; and that measure is applied on 
all occasions, without regard to any casual variation in the rate of 
succession. 

That measure would however be tolerable, did it labour under 
no other imperfection beside that mentioned: but in many in- 
stances it is much more fallacious ; in order to explain which dis- 
tinctly, an analysis will be necessary. Time is computed at two 
different periods ; one while it is passing, another after it is past : 
these computations shall be considered separately, with the errors 
to which each of them is liable. Beginnmg with computation of 
time while it is passing, it is a common and trite observation, That 
to lovers absence appears immeasurably long, every minute an hour, 
and every day a year : the same computation is made in every case 
where we long for a distant event ; as where one is in expectation of 
good news, 01: where a profligate heir watches for the death of an 
old rich miser. Opposite to these are instances not fewer in number: 
to a criminid the interval between sentence and execution spears 
woftilly short : and the same holds in every case where one dreads 
an approaching event; of which even a school-boy can bear witness : 
the hour allowed him for play, moves, in his apprehension, with a 
very swift pace ; before he is thoroughly engaged, the hour is gone. 
A computation founded on the number of ideas will never produce 
estimates so regularly opposite to each other ; for our wishes do 
not produce a slow succession of ideas, nor our fears a quick suc- 
cession. What then moves nature, in the cases mentioned, to 
desert her ordinary measure for one very different ? ' I -know not 
that this question ever has been resolved ; the false estimates I have 
suggested being so common and familiar, that no writer has thought 
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ol^ their cause. And indeed, to enter upon this matter without pre- 
paration, might occasion some difficulty ; to encounter which, we 
luckily are prepared, by what is said upon the power of passion, to 
bias the mind in its perceptions and "opinions. Among the circum- 
stances that terrify a condemned criminal, the short time he has to 
live is one ; which time, by the influence of terror, is made to ap- 
pear still shorter than it is unreality. In the same oumner, among 
the distresses of an absent lover, the time of separation is a capitsd 
circumstance, which for that reason is gitatly magnified by his 
anxiety and impatience ; he imagines that the time of meeting comes 
on very slow, or rather that it will never come ; every minute is 
thought of an intolerable length. Here is a fair, and I hope, satis, 
factory reason, why time is thought to be tedious when we long for 
a future event, and not less fleet when«we dread the event. The 
reason is conflrmed by other instances. Bodily pain, fixed to one 
part, produceth a slow train of perceptions, which, according to the 
common measure of time, ought to make it appear short ; yet we 
know, that in such a state, time has the opposite appearance ; and 
the reason is, Uiat bodily pain is always attended with a degree of 
impatience, which makes us think every minute to be an hour. 
The same holds where the pain shifls from place to place ; but not 
so remarkably, because such a pain is not attended with the same 
degree of impatience. The impatience a man hath in travelling 
through a barren country, or in a bad road, makes him think, during 
the journey, that time goes on with a very slow pace. liVe shall 
see afierward, that a very difierent computation is made when the 
jonmey is over. 

How ought it to stand with a person wha apprehends bad news ? 
It wilt probably be thought, that the case of this person resembles 
that of the cnminai, who, terrified at his approaching execution, 
believes every hour to be but a minute : yet the computation is 
directly opposite. Reflecting upon the difficulty, there appears one 
capital distinguishing circumstance : the fate t>f the criminal is de- 
termined ; in the case under consideration, the person is still in 
suspense. Every one has felt the distress that accompanies sus- 
pense : we wish to get rid of it at any rate, even at the expense of 
bad news. This case therefore, upon a more narrow inspection, 
resembles that of bodily pain : the present distress, in both cases 
makes the time appear extremely tedious. 

The reader probably will not be displeased to have tfai^ branch of 
the subject illustrated by an author who is acquainted with every 
maze of the human heart, and who bestows ineflable grace and or- 
nament upon every subject he handles : 

BotaHnda. I pray you, what i8*t a-clock ? 

Orhnd^. You should ask me, what time o'day ; there's no clock la, the forest. 

S9$. Then there is no true lover in the forest; else, sighing every tninnte, 
andgroaniQg eve'ry hour, would detect the laiy foot of Time as well as a dock. 

Orhi. W^ not the swift foot of Time 7 Had not that been as proper? 

JBm. By do Means, Sir. Time travels in diverse paces with divers^ persons. 
yn tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, whom Tune gal- 
lepa wtthal, and who he stands still withal. 

<M0. I pr'ythee whom doth he trot withal ? 
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Ros. Marry, he trots hard wilb a voung maid betwe^ the contract of her 
marriage and the day it is solemnlzea : if the interim be but a se'eoaighty lime's 
pace b 80 hard, that it seems the length of seven years. 

Oria, Wh» ambles Time withal ? . 

Ro9. With a priest that laclcs Latin, aad a rich man that-hath not the gout: 
for the one sleeps easily, because be cannot study ; and the other lives merrily, 
because he €ee!s no pain ; the one lacking the burden of lean and wasteful 
learning: the ot^er knowing bo burden of heavy tedEious penury. These lime 
ambles withal. 
' Orla. Whom doth he gallop withal ? 

Rot. With a thief to the gaHows : for fho* he g6 as softly as foot can fall, he 
thinkshimself too soon there. • • 

Orla. Whom stays it still withal 1 

Rot. With lawyers in the vacation: for they sleep between term and term, 
and then they perceive not how Time moves. — At you like it, act 3. tc. 8. 

The natural method of Computing present time, shows hotv far 
from the trtith we may be led by the irregular influence of passion : nor 
are our eyes immediately opened when the scene is past ; for the 
deception continues while there remain any traces of the passion. 
But looking back upon past time when the joy or distress is no 
longer remembered, the computation is very different : in thai con- 
dition, we coolly and deliberately make use of the ordinary measure, 
namely, the course of our perceptions. And I shall now proceed 
to the errors that this measure is subjected to. Here we must dis* 
tinguish between a train of perceptions, and a train of id^as : real 
objects make a strong impression, and are faithfully remembered : 
ideas, on the contrary, however entertaining at the time, are apt to 
escape a subsequent recollection. Hence it is, that in retrospection, 
the time that was employed upon real objects, appears longer than 
that employed upon ideas : the former are more accurately recoK 
lected Ihan the latt«r ; and we measure the time by the number 
that is recollected. This doctrine shall be illustrated by examples. 
After finishing a journey through a populous country, the frequency 
of agreeable objects distinctly recollected by the traveller, makes 
the time spent in the journey appear to him longer than it was in 
reality ; which is chiefly remarkable in the first journey, when every 
object is new, and makes a strong impression. On the other hand, 
after finishing a journey through a barren country thinly peopled, 
the time appears short, being measured by the number of objects, 
tvhich were few, and far from interesting. Here in both instances 
a computation is made, directly opposite to that made dtning the 
journey. -And this, by the way, serves to account for what may 
appear singular, that in a barren country, a computed mile is al- 
^aya longer than near the capital, where the country is rich and 
populous : the traveller has no natural measure of the miles he has 
travelled, other than the time bestowed upon the journey ; nor any 
natural measure of the time^ other than the number of his percepl 
tions } now these, being few, from the paucity of obj^ects in a waste 
country, lead him to compute that the time has been short, and con<> 
sec^ently that the miles have been few : by the saxhe method of 
computation, the great number of perceptions, from the quantity of 
objects in a populous country, make the traveller conjecture that 
the time has been long, and the miles many. The last step of Uie 
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computalion is obvious : in estimating the distance of one place from 
anodier, if the miles be reckoned few in number, each mile must of 
course be long ; if many in number, each must be short. , 

Again, the travelling with an agreeable companion producedi a 
short computationjboth of the road and of time ; especially if there 
be. few objects that demand attention, or if the objects be famiUar : 
and the case is the same of young people at a ball, or of a joyous 
company over a bottle : the ideas with which they have been enter-' 
fained, being transitory, escape the memory : after the journey and 
the entertainment are over, they reflect that they have been much 
diverted, but scarce can say about what. 

When ofte is totally occupied with any agreeable work that ed- 
mits not many objects, tinie runs on without observatifm ; and upon 
a subsequent recollection, must appear ^ort, in proporticm to the 
paucity of objects. This is still more remarkable in close contem- 
platiop and in deep thinking, where the train, composed whoUy of 
ideas, proceeds with an extreme slow pace : not only are the Ideas 
few in number, but are apt to escape an after reckoning. ^The hke 
false reckoning of time may proceed from an opposite state of mind : 
in a reverie, where ideas float at random without making any im* 
pression, time goes on unheeded, and the reckoning is lost. A re- 
verie may be so profound as to prevent the recollection of any one 
idea : that the nund was busied in a train of thinking, may in ge- 
neral be remembered ; but what was the subject has quite « escaped 
the memory. In such a case, we are altogether at a loss about the 
time, having no data for making a computation. No cause pro- 
duceth so ftilse a reckoning of time as immoderate grief; the mind 
in that state, is violently attached to a single object, and admits not 
a different thought i any other object breaking in, is instantly Inu 
nished, so as scarce to give an appearance of succession. In a re- 
verie, we are uncertain of the time that is past ; but in the example 
now given, there id an appeartoce of certainty, that the time must 
have been short, when the perceptions are so few in number. 

The natural measure of space appears more obscure than that of 
time. I venture, however, to mention it, leaving it to be fiirther 
prosecuted, if it be thought of any importance. 

The spade marked out for a house appears considerably larger 
after it is divided into its proper parts. A peace of ground appears 
larger after it is surrounded with a fence ; and still larger when it 
is made a garden and ^vided into different compartments. 

On the contrary, a large plain looks less after it is divided into 
parts. Hie sea must be excepted, which looks less from that very 
circumstance of not being divided into parts. 

A room of a moderate size appears larger when properly furnished. 
But, when a very large room ia furnished, I doubt whether it be not 
lessened in appearance. 

A room of a moderate size looks less by having a ceiling lower 
than in proportion. The same low ceiling makes a very large room 
look larger than it is in reaUty. 

Tlieae experiments are by far too flimaU a stock for a general theory : 
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but they are all that occur at present; and, instead of a regular 
syatem, I have nothing for the reader's inatmctton but a few con- 
jectures. • > - 

T^e largest angle of vision seems to be the n^ral measure of 
space : the eye is &e only judge ; and in examining with it the size of 
any plane, or the length of any line, the most accurate method that 
can be taken is, (o run over the ol^ject in parts; the largest part 
that can be seen with ooe steadfast look, determines the largest an* 
^e of vision ; and, when that angle is given, one may institute a 
calculation, by trying with the eye how many of these parts are in 
the whole. 

Whether this angle be the same in all men, I know not; the small- 
est angle of vision is ascertained ; and to ascertain the largest, would 
not be tess ouriouB. 

But supposing it known, it would be a very imperfect measure ; 
perhaps more so than the natural measure of time : for it requires 
great steadiness of eye to measure a line with any accuracy, by ap- 
plying itto the largest angle of distinct vision. And! supposing that 
9teadiiies» to be acquired by practice, the measure will be imperfect 
fiem dther circumstances. The space comprehended under this an- 
gle yill be different according to the distance, and also according 
to tke situation of the object : of a perpendicular this angle wiU 
coflq»rehend the smallest space ; the space will be large in looking 
upon an inclined plane ; and will be larger or less in proportion to 
the degitee of inclination. 

This measure of space, like the measure of time, is liable to seve- 
ral errors, from certain operations of the mind, which will account 
for some of the erroneous judgments above-mentioned. . The space 
marked out for a dwelling-house, where the eye is at any reasonable 
distance, is seldom greater than can be seen at once, without mov- 
ing the head : divide Uiat space into two- or thifee equal parts, and 
Sbone of these parts will appear much less than what can he compre- 
henddd at one distinct look ; consequently each of them will appear 
equal, or nearly equal, to what the whol^ did before the division. If, 
en the other hand, the whole be very small, so as scarce to dll the eye 
at Goe look, its division into parts will, I conjecture, make it appeax 
still less : the minuteness of the parts is, by an easy transition of 
ideas, transferred to the whole ; and we pass the same judgment on 
the latter that we do on the former. 

The space marked out' for a small garden is. surveyed almost at 
one view ; and requires a motion of the eye so slight, as to pass for 
an object that c^ be comprehended under the largest angle of dis- 
tinct vision : if not divided into too many parts, we are 9^ to form 
the same judgment of each part, and consequently to ma^pufy the 
garden in proportion to the number of its parts* 

A very large plain without protuberance? is an object no less 
laie than beautiful ; and in those who see it for the firfit timei.it 
HHist pioducie an emotion of wonder. That emotion) however slight, 
imposes on the mind, and makes it judge that the plain is larger £an 
it is in reidity. Divide the plftiaintp pai^«i4 our iraoder ceaaes : 
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it is no longer conndered as one great plain, hut as bo many difie- 
rent fields i»r inclosuies. 

The first time one beholds ike sea, it appears to be large beyond 
all bounds. When it becomes familiar, and ceases to raise our won- 
der, it iq>peaxs leas than it is in reality. In a stonnit appears large, 
being distinguished. by the rolling waves into a nuntor of great 
parts. Islands scattered at considerable distances add in iqvpear* 
ance to its size ; each intercepted part looks extremely large, and 
we insensibly apply arithmetic to increase the appearance of the 
whde. Many islands scattered at hand, give a duninatiye i^ear- 
ance to the sea, by its conaexion with its diminuliye parts ; the Lo« 
mond lake wodd nndoubtedly look iaiger without its islands. 

Ftoniture increases in appearance &e mze of a small room, for 
the same reason that drvisums increase in appearance the size of a 
gaidea. l^e emotion of wcmder which is raised by a very large 
room without farniture, makes it look larger than it is in reality : if 
completely furnished, we view • it i^ parts, and our wonder is not 
raised. 

A low ceiline hadi'a diminutive appearance, which by an easy 
transiticm of ideas, is conmiunicated to the length and breadth, 
provided they bear any prepqirtion to ^ height. If they be out of 
all prepoitifm, d[ie opposition seiases the nund, and raises some de. 
gree of wonder, which makes the difierence appear greater than it 
really ib. 



PART VI • 

THE RESEMBLANCE OF EMOTIONS TO THEIR CAUSES. 

Trat many emotions have some resemblance to their causes, is a 
tnidi that can be made clear by induction : though, asfar as I know, 
the observation has not been made by any writer. Motion, in its 
different circumstances, is productive of feelings that resemble it ; 
Muggish motion, for example, causeth a languid unpleasant feeling ; 
slow uniform motion, a feeling calm and pleasant : and brisk motion, 
a lively deling, that rouses the spirits, and promotes activity. A 
fall of water tlurough rocks, raises in the mind a tumultuous con- 
fused agitation, extremely similar to its cause. When force is ex- 
erted with any dffort, the spectator feels a similar effort as of force 
exerted within its mind. A large object swells in the heart. An 
elevated object makes the spectator stand erect. 

Sounds also produce emotions orfeeKnffs that resemble them. A 
sound in a low key brings down the mind : such a sound in a fiill 
tone hath a certain solemnity, which it communicates to the feel- 
itig produced by it. A sound in a high key cheers the mmd by 
raising it : such a sound in a fiill tone both elevates and swells the 
mind. 

Again, a wall or pillar that declines from the perpendictdar, 
pi^uceth a painful feeling, as of a tottering and faHmg withtn the 
mind i and a feeling somewhat similar is produced by a tall pillar 
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that stands so ticklish as to look like fidling.* A column with a 
base looks more dxm and stable than upon &e naked ground ; and 
for that reason is more agreeable : and though the cylinder is a 
more beautiful figure, yet the cube for a base is preferred ; its an« 
gles being extended to a greater distance from the centre than the 
circumference of a cylinder. This excludes not a different reason, 
that the base, the shaft, and the capital, of a pillar, ought, for the 
sake of variety, to differ from each other ; if the shaft be round, the 
base and capitai ought to be square. 

A constrained posture, uneasy to the man himself, is disagreeable 
to the spectator ; whence a rule in painting, that the drapery ought 
not to adhere to the body, but hang loose, that the figures may ap. ^ 
pear easy and free in their movements. The 4xmstrained posture 
o( a French dancing-master in one of Hogarth's pieces, is for that 
reason disagreeable ; and it is also ridiculous, because the constraint 
is assumed as a grace. 

The foregoing observation is not iconfined to emotions or feelings ^ 
raised by still life : it holds also in what are raised by the qualities^ 
actions, and passions, of a sensible being. Love inspired by a fine 
woman, assumes her qualities : it is sublime, soft, tender, severe, 
or gay, according to its cause. This is still more remarkable in 
emotions raised by human actions : it hath already been remark- 
ed,t that any signal instance of gratitude, besidies procuring es- 
teem for the author, raiseth in the spectator a vague emotion of 
gratitude, which disposeth him to be grateful ; and I now farther 
remark, that this vague emotion hath a strong resemblance to its 
cause, namely, the passion that produced the grateful action : cou- 
rage exerted inspires the reader as well as the spectator with a like 
emotion of courage, a just action fortifies our love of justice, and a 
generous action rouses our generosity. In short, with respect to 
all virtuous actions, it will be found by induction, that they lead us 
to imitation by inspiring emotions resembling the passions that pro- 
duceth these actions. * And hence the advantage of choice books 
and choice company. 

Grief as well as joy are infectious : the emotions they raise in a 
spectator resemble them perfectly. Fear is equally infectious; 
and hence in an army, a few taking fright, even without cause, 
spread the infection till it becomes an universal panic. Pity is 
similar to its cause ; a parting scene between lovers or friends pro- 
duceth in the spectator a sort of pity, which is tender like the dis- 
tress : the anguish of remorse produceth pity of a harsh kind ; and 
if the remorse be extreme, the pity hath a mixture of horror. Anger 
I think is singular ; for even where it is moderate, and causeth no 
disgust, it disposes not the spectator to anger in any degree.^ « 



* SantenimTempe s^ltuB transitu difficilU: nampnetwfngiastiasperqainqae 
millia, qua exiguum jumentq onusto iter est ropes atrinque Ita abscissas sunt, ut 
despici viz sine vertigine quadam simul bcuiorum aoimlque possit TUvu Liviut^ 
lib. 44. sed. 6. 

t Part 1. of this chapter, sect. 4. 

t Aristotle, Poet. cap. 18. sect. 3. says, that anger retseth in thespecUtor a 
similar emotion of anger. 
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Oovetousuess, cruelty, treachery, and other vicious passions, are 
so far from raising any emotion similar to ^emselves, to incite a 
spectator to imitation, that they have an opposite effect : they raise 
abhonrence, and fortify the spectator in ' his aversion to such ac- 
tions. When anger is immoderate, it cannot fail to produce the 
same effect. 



PART VIL 

FiNjU. CAUSES OF TH£ MORE FREQUENT EMOTIONS AND 

PASSIONS. 

It is a law in oar nature that we never act but by the impulse of 
desire ; which in other words is saying, that passion, by the desire 
included in it, is what determines the will. Hence in the conduct 
of life, it is of the utmost importance that our passions )>e directed 
to proper objects, tend to jaat and rational ends, and with relation 
to each other, be duly balanced. The beauty of contrivance, so 
conspicnous in the human frame, is not confined to the rational paf t 
of our nature, but is visible over the whole. Concerning the pas- 
sions in paiticidar, however irregular, headstrong, and perverse, 
in a slight view, they may appear, I hope to demonstrate, that they 
are by nature modelled and tempered with perfect wisdom, for the 
good of society as well as for private good. The subject treated at 
large, would be too extensive for the present work: all there is 
room for are a few general observations upon the sensitive part 
our nature, without regarding that strange irregularity of passion 
discovered in some individuals. Such topical irregularities, if I 
may use the term, cannot fairly be held an objection to the present 
theory : we are frequently, it is true, misled by inordinate passion ; 
but we are also, and perhaps no less frequently, misled by wrong 
Judgment. 

In order to fulfil my engagement, it must be premised that an 
agreeable cause produceth always a pleasant emotion ; and a dis- 
agreeable cause, a painful emotion. This is a general law of nature, 
wiiicb admits not a single exception : agreeableness in the cause is 
indeed so essentially connected with pleasure in the emotion, its 
eflfect, that an agreeable cause cannot be better defined, than by its 
power of producing a pleasant emotion : and disagreeableness in 
the cause has the same necessary connexion with pain in the emo- 
tion produced by it. 

From this preliminary it appears, that in order to know for what 
end an emotion is mad^ pleasant or painful, we must begin with 
inquiring for what end its cause is made agreeable or disagreeable. 
And wim respect to inanimate objects, considered as the causes 
of emotions, many of them are made agreeable in order to promote 
our happiness ; and it proves invincibly the benignity of th6 Deity, 
that we are placed in the midst of objects for the most part agree- 
aUe. But that is not all : the bulk of such objects, being of real 
aw in life, are made agreeable in order to excite our industry : 

12 
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Mritness a large tree, a well-dressed fallow, a rich field of graiu^ 
and others that may be named without end. On the other hand, if 
is not easy to specify a disagreeable object that is not at the same 
time hurtful : some things ^re made disagreeable, such as a rotten 
carcase, because they are noxious : others, a dirty marsh, for ex- 
ample, or a barren heath, are made disagreeable, in order, asaboTe, 
to excite our industry. And with respect to the few things that 
are neither agreeable nor disagreeable, it will be made evident, that 
their being lefl indifferent is not a woi:k of chance but of wisdom : 
of such I shall have occasion to give several instances. 

Because inanimate objects that are agreeable fix our attention,, 
and draw us to them, they in that respect are termed attractive : 
such objects inspire pleasant emotions, which are gratified by ad. 
hering to the objects, and enjoying them. Because disagreeable 
objects of the same kind repel us firom them, they in that respect 
are termed repulsive : and the painful emotions raised by such ob- 
jects are gratified by flying from them. Thus, in general, with 
respect to things inanimate, the tendency of every pleasant emo- 
tion is to prolong the pleasure : and the tendency of every painful 
emotion is to end the pain. 

Sensible beings considered as objects of passion, lead into a 
more complex theory. A sensible being that is agreeable by its 
attributes, inspires us with a pleasigit emotion accompanied with 
desire ; and the question is. What is naturally the gratification of 
that desire ? Were man altogether selfish, his nature would lead 
him to indulge the pleasant emotion, without making any acknow- 
ledgment to the person who gives him pleasure, more than to a 
pure air or temperate clime : but as man is endued with a principle 
of benevolence as well as of selfishness, he is prompted by his na- 
ture to desire the good of every sensible being that gives him plea- 
sure ; and the happiness of that being is the gratification of his de- 
sire* The final cause of desire so directed is illustrious : it contri- 
butes to a man's own happiness, by affording him means of gratifi- 
cation beyond what selfishness ca^ afibrd ; and, at the same time, 
it tends eminently to advance the happiness of others. This lays 
open a beautiful theory in the nature of man : a selfish action can 
only benefit myself; a benevolent action benefits myself as much 
as it benefits others. In a word, benevolence may not improperly 
be said to be the most refined selfishness ; which, by the way, ought 
to silence certain shallow philosophers, who, ignorant of human 
nature, teach a disgustful doctrine. That to serve others, unless 
with a view to our own happiness, is weakness and folly : as if self- 
love only, and not benevolence, contributed to our happiness. The 
hand of God is too visible in the human frame to permit us to think 
seriously that there ever can be any jarring or inconsistency among 
natural principles, those especially of self-love and benevolence, 
which govern the bulk of our actions."" 

* With shallow thinkers the selfish system naturally prevails in theory, I do not 
say in practice. During infancy, our desires centre mostly in ourselves; every 
one perceives intuitively the comfort of food and raiment, of a snu£ dwelling, and 
of every convenience. But that the doing good to others will make us happy, is 
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Next in order come sensible beings that are in distress. A 
person in distress, being so far a disagreeable object, must raise in 
a spectator a piunful passion ; and were man purely a selfish be- 
ing, he would desire to be relieved from that pain, by turning from 
the object. But the principle of benevolence gives an opposite 
direction to his desire : it makes him desire to afford relief; and 
by relieving the person from distress, his passion is gratified. The 
painful passion thus directed, is termed sympathy ; which, though 
painful, is yet in its nature attractive. And with respect to its 
final cause, we can be at no loss : it not only tends to relieve a 
fellow-creature from distress, but in its gratification is greatly more 
pleasant than if it were repulsive. 

We, in the last place, bring under consideration persons hateful 
by vice or wickedness. Imagine a wretch who has lately perpetrated 
some horrid crime: he is disagreeable to every spectator; and 
consequently raiseth in every spectator a painful passion. What is 
the natural gratification of that passion ? I must here again observe, 
that supposing man to be entirely a selfish being, he would be 
prompted by his nature to relieve himself from the pain, by avert, 
ing his eye, and banishing the criminal firom his thoughts. But 
man is not so constiti^ed: he is composed of many principles, 
which, though seemingly contradictory, are perfectly concordant. 
His actions are influenced by the principle of benevolence, as well 
as by that of selfishness: and in order to answer the foregoing 
question, I must introduce a third principle, no less remarkable in 
its infiuence than either o£ these mentioned ; it is that principle, 
common to all, which prompts us to punish those who do wrong. 
An envious, a malicious, or a cruel action, being disagreeable 
raiseth in the spectator the painful emotion of resentment, which 
firequehtly swells into a passion ; and the natural gratification of 
the desire included in that passion, is to punish the guilty person : 
I musC chastise the wretch by indignation at least and hatred, if not 
more severely. Here the final cause is self-evident. 

An injury done to myself, touching me more than when done to 
others, raises my resentment to a higher degree. The desire, ac- 
cordingly, included in this passion, is not satisfied with so slight a 
punishment as indignation or hatred : it is not fully gratified with- 
out retaliation ; and the author must by my hand suffer mischief 
as great at least as he has done to me. Neither can we be at any 
loss about the final cause of that higher degree of resentment : the 
whole vigour of the passion is required to secure individuals from 
the injustice and oppression of others.'*' 

not so evident : feeding the hungry, for example, or clothing the naked. This 
tnith 18 seen hot obscurely bv the gross of mankind, if at all seen : the superior 
pleasare that accompanies toe exercise of benevolence, of friendship, and of 
every social principle, is not clearly understood till it be frequently lelt To 
perceive the social principle in its triumphant state, a man must forget himself, 
and turn his thoughts upon the character and conduct of bis fellow-creatures : 
he will feel a secret charm in every passion that tends to the ^ood of others, 
and a secret aversion acainst every unfeeling heart that is hidiflferent to the 
hi^ineas and distress of others. In a word, it is but tpo common for men to 
ino^ge selfishness in themselves ; but all men abhor it in others- 
* See Historieal Law Tracts, Tract 1, 
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A »vicked or disgraceful action is disagreeable not only to othenr- 
but even to the delinquent himself; and raises in both apainfut 
emotion including a desire of punishment. The painful emotion 
felt by the delinquent, is distinguished by the name of remarte ; 
which naturally excites him to punish himself. There cannot be 
imagined a better contrivance to deter us from vicQ: ; for remorse 
itself is a severe punishment. That passion, and the desire of scl^ 
punishment derived from it, are touched delicately by Terence i 

Mtnedemvs, Ubt comperi ex ii», qoi eifaert conscU^ 
Domum revortor mcestusy. atqtfe animo iere 
Perturbato, atque incerto pre sgritudine : 
Adsido ', adcurrunt servi, soccos detnbunt : 
Video aliss festinare, lectos sternere, 
Ccenam adparare : pro se qcdsque sedolo 
Faciebet, quo illam mihi lenirent mfseriam. 
Ubi video oaec, coepi cogitare :• Hem ! tot mea 
SoliiM 001110111 sint cansa^ at me unuro espleant i" 
Ancillfle tot me vestiaat? sumptus domi 
TantoB ego solus faeiam f sed gnatom nnienm, ^ 

Quein pariter uti hU decnitraat etitm amplios, 
Quod ilia stas magis ad beec atenda idonea *8t, 
Eum ego hinc ejeci miseram injattitla mea. 
Malo quidem me dignum qoovis dcpotem, 
Si id &eiam t nam nsqae dum Ule vitam itlam co4et 
Inepem, carens patria ob meas Injarias, 
Interea osque illi de me soppliciam daba: 
Laborans, quereofty parcens, illi servient. 
fta facio pronas : mbil relinqao in edibos. 
Nee vas, nee vestlmentam : conraai omnia, 
- AncillaB, servos, nisi eos, qoi opere mstico. 
Faciundoiacile samptum eseicerent suum - 
Omnes prodmi ac vendidi : inscripsi iUioe 
iEdes mereede : quasi talenta ad qaindecim 
Coftgi : agram hunc mercatns sAm ; hie me exerceo. 
Deerevi tantisper me minus injurie, 
Clireme, meo gnato faeera, dtem fiam miser: 
Nee fas esse alia me Votnptate hie frai, 
Nisi abi Ule hue salvos redierit meus particeps. 

Hcautontimotwn&wSf aet. 1. «c. T^ 

Otway reaehes the same sentiment : 

Monimia^ Let nMscbiefa multiply ! let ev'iy hour 
Of my loathM life yield me Increase of honx>r I 
Ob let the soa to these unhappy eyes 
Ne'er shine a^n, but be eciipB*d for erer ! 
Bfay every thing I look on seem a prodigy, 
^ To fill my soul with terror, till I quite 
Forget I ever had humanity. 
And grow a carter of the works of nature !— Orjiton, ad 4. 

In the cases mentioned, benevolence abne, or desirjB of pimisti- 
ment alone, governs without a rival; and it was necessary to 
handle these cases separately, in order to elucidate a subject whicb 
by writers is left in greait obscurity. But neither of these prineiples 
operates always without rivalship : cases may be figured, andeasea 
actually exist, where the same person is anobject iMth of sympathy 
and of punishment. Thus the sight of a pio%ate in die venereaf 
disease, over^run with blotches and sores, puts bodi principles in 
motion: while his distress fixes my attention, sympalhy prevails; 
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but as soon as I can think of his proffigaey> hatred prerails, accom- 
panied aometiiiies with a desire to pumsh. This in general is the 
cMse of distress occasioned hy immoral actions that are not highly 
crimiiial ; and if the diitress and the immoral action make impres- 
si<ms eqosl or nearly so, sympatiiy and hatred coonteitmlancing 
eadi other, wiD not suffer me either to affi>rd relief, or to inflict 
pomshment. What then will be the result ? The principle of self- 
love solves the question : abhorring an object so loathsome, I na- 
turally avert my eye, and walk off as fast as I can, in order to be 
relieved fiem the pain. 

Hie present subject gives birth to several other observations, fiw 
which 1 could not find room above, without relaxing more from the 
strictness of order and connexion, than with salety could be in- 
dulged in discoursing upon an intricate subject* These observations 
I smdl throw out loosely as they occur. 

No actioii, light nor wrong, is indifferent even to a mete specta- 
tor : if right, it inspires esteem ; disgust, if wrong. But it is re- 
markable, that these emotions seldom are accompanied with de- 
sire : the abilities of man are limited, and he finds sufficient em- 
ployment in relieving the dhstressed, in requiting his benefactors, 
and in punishing those who wrong him, without moving out of his 
sphere for the benefit or chastisement of those widi iriiom he has 
no connexion. 

If the ffood qualities of others raise my esteem, the same qualities 
in myself must produce a similar effect in a superior degree, upGn 
account of die natural partiality every man hadi for himself: and 
this increases self-love. If these qualities be of a high rank, they 
produce a conviction of superiority, which excites me to assime 
some sort of government over others. Mean qualities, on the other 
hand, produce in me a conviction of inferiority, which makes me 
submit to others. These convictions, distributed among individuals 
by measure and proportion, may justly be esteemed the solid basis 
of government ; because upon them depend the natural submission 
of &e many to the few, without which even the mildest government 
would be in a violent state, and have a constant tendency to disso- 
lution. 

No other branch of the human constitution shows more visibly 
our destination for society, nor tends more to our improvement, than 
appetite for fame or esteem : for as the inrhole conveniencies of life 
are derived for mutual aid and support in society, it ought to be a 
capital akn to secure these conveniencies, by gaining the esteem and 
aflectioii of others. Reason, indeed, dictates that lesson : but rea- 
son iJone is not sufficient in a matter of such importance ; and the 
appetite mentioned i^ a motive more powerfiil than reaacm, to be 
active in gaining esteem and affection. That appetite, at the same 
time, is £ally ^justed to the moral branch of our c<mstitution, by 
promoting all the moral virtues : for what means are there to attract 
love and esteem so effectual as a virtuous course of life? if a man be 
jiyst and beneficent, if he be temperate, modest, and prudent^ he will 
infidlibly gain the esteem and love of all wl|o know him. 
Communication of passion to related objects, is an illustrions in- 
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stance of the care of Providence to extend social connexions as far 
as the limited nature of man can admit. That communication is so 
far hurtful, as to spread the malevolent passions beyond their natu- 
ral bounds : but let it be remarked, that this unhappy effect regards 
savages only, who give way to malevolent passions.; for under the 
discipline of society, these passions being subdued, are in a good 
measure eradicated ; and in their place succeed the kindly affections, 
which, meeting with all encouragement, take possession of the mind, 
and govern all our actions. In that condition, the progress of pas- 
sion along related objects, by spreading the kindly affections through 
a multitude of individuals, hath a glorious effect. 
, Nothing can be more entertaining to a rational- liiind than the eco- 
nomy of the human passions, of which I have attempted to give some 
faint notion. It must however be acknowledged, that our passions, 
when they happen to swell beyond proper limits, take on a less 
regular appearance : reason may proclaim our duty, but the will, 
influenced by passion, makes gratification always welcome. Hence 
the power of passion, which when in excess, cannot be resisted but 
by the utmost fortitude of mind : it is bent upon gratification ; and 
where proper objects are wanting, it clings to any object at hand 
without dictinjction. Thus joy inspired by a fortunate event, is dif-. 
fused upon every person around by acts 6f benevolence ; and resent- 
ment for an atrocious injury done by one out of reach, seisses the 
first object that occurs to vent itself upon. Those who believe in 
prophecies, even wish the accomplishment ; and a weak mind is 
disposed voluntarily to fulfil a prophecy, in order to gratify its wish. 
Shakespeare, whom no particle of human nature hath escaped, how-> 
ever remote from common observation, describes that weakness : 

K. Henry. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto that lod^ng where I first did swoon 7 

Warwick, 'Tis call'd JeniMUm^ my Noble Lord. 

JT. Henry, Laud be to God ! e*en there my life must end^ 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die out in Jerusalemi 
Which vainly I snppos*d the Holy Land. 
But bear me to that chamber, there V\\ lie : 
In that Jerusalem shall Henry die. — Second parlf Henry IV, act 4. $c. lasL 

I could not deny myself the amusement of the foregoing observa- 
tion, though it doth not properly come under my plan, llie irregu-« 
leurities of passion proceeding from peculiar weaknesses and biasses, 
I do not undertake to justify ; and of these we have had many ex- 
amples.'" It is sufficient that passions common to all are made 
subservient to beneficent purposes. I shall only observe, that in a 
polished society, instances of irregular passions are rare, and that 
their mischief doth not extend far. 

* Part 6. of the present chapter. 
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CHAP. III. 

BEAUTY. 

Having discoursed in general of emotions and passions, I pro- 
ceed to a more narrow inspection of such of them as serve to unfold 
the principles of the fine arts. It is the province of a writer upon 
ethics, to give a full enumeration of all the passions ; and of each 
separately tci assign the nature, the cause, the gratification, and the 
effects. But a treatise of ethics is not my province : I carry my 
view no farther than to the elements of criticism ; in order to show, 
that the fine arts are a subject of reasoning as well as of taste. An 
extensive work would ill suit a design so limited ; and to confine 
this work within moderate bounds, the following plan may contri- 
bute. The observation made above, that things are the causes of 
emotions, by means of their properties and attributes,* fumisheth 
a hint for distribution. Instead of a painful and tedious examina- 
tion of the several passions and emotions, I purpose to confine my 
inquiries to such attributes, relations, and circumstances, as in the 
fine arts are chiefly employed to raise agreeable emotions. Attri- 
butes of single objects, as the most simple, shall take the lead : to 
be followed with particulars, which, depending on eolations, are not 
found in single objects. Despatching next some coincident matters, 
I proceed to my chief aim : which is, to establish practical rules 
for the fine arts, derived from principles previously established. This 
is a general view of the intended method ; reserving however a pri- 
vilege to vary it in particular instances, where a deviation may be 
more conunodious. I begin with beauty, the most noted of all the 
, qualities that belong to single objects. 

The term beauty, in its native signification, is appropriated to ob- 
jects of sight : objects of the other senses may be agreeable, such 
as the sounds of musical instruments, the smoothness and softness 
of some sujrfaces : but the agreeableness denominated beauty belongs 
to objects of sight. 

Of all the objects of external sense, an object of sight is the most 
complex : in the very simplest, colour is perceived, figure and 
length, breadth and thickness. A tree is composed of a trunk, 
branches, and leaves ; it has colour, figure, size, and sometimes 
niotion : by m^^s of each of these particulars, separately consi. 
dered, it appears bejiutifiil ; how much more so, when they are all 
united togeUier t The beauty of the human figure is extraordinary, 
being a composition of numberless beauties arising from the parts 
and qualities of the object, various colours, various motions, figures, 
size, dec. all united in one complex object, and striking the eye with 
combined force. Hence it is, that beauty, a quality so remarkable 
in visible objects, lends its name to express every thing that is eminent, 
ly agreeable : thus, by a figure of speech, we say a beautiful sound, 
a beautiful thought or .expression, a beautiful theorem, a beautijul 
event, a beautiful discovery in art or in science. But, as figura- 

' Chap, 2. part* 1' sect. 1. first note. 
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tive expression is the subject of a following chapter, this chapter is 
confined to beauty in its proper signification. 

It is natural to suppose that a perception so various as that of 
beauty, comprehending sometimes many particulars, sometimes few, 
should occasion emotions equally various ; and yet all the various 
emotions of beauty maintam one common character^ that of sweet- 
ness and gaiety. 

Considering attentively the beauty of visible objecti, we discover 
two kinds. 'Die first may be termed tfOrinHc beauty^ because it is 
discovered in a single object viewed apart without relation to any 
other; the examples above given are of that kind. The other may 
be termed relative beauty, being founded on the relation of objects. 
Hie purposed distribution would lead me to handle these beauties 
separately ; but they are frequently so intimately connected, that, 
for the sake of connexion, I am forced in this instance to vary firom 
the plan, and to bring them both into the same chapter. Intrinsic 
beauty is an object of sense merely : to perceive the beauty of a 
spreading oak, or of a flowing river, no more is required but singly 
an act of vision. The perception of relative beauty is accompanied 
with an act of understanding and reflection ; for of a fine instru- 
ment or engine, we perceive not the relative beauty,, until we be 
made acquainted widi its use and destination. In a word, intrinsic 
beauty is ultimafe : relative beauty is that of means relating to some 
good end or purpose. These different beauties agree in one capital 
circumstance, that both are equally perceived as belonging to the 
object, lliis is evident with respect to intrinsic beauty ; but it will 
not be so readily admitted with respect to the other : the utility of 
the plough, for example, may make it an object of admiration or 
of desire ; but why should utility make it a{^ear beautiful ? A natu* 
ral propensity mentioned above* will explain that doubt : the beauty of 
the effect, by an easy transition of ideas, is transferred to the cause ; 
and is perceived as one of the qualities of the cause. Thus a sub. 
ject void of intrinsic beauty appears beautifiil from its utility ; an 
old Grothic tower, that has no beauty in itself, appears beautifiil con- 
sidered as proper to defend against an enemy ; a dwelling-house 
void of all regularity, is however beautifiil in the view of conveni- 
ence ; and the want of form or S3rmmetry in a tree, will not prevent 
its cqppearing beautifiil, if it be known to produce good fruit. 

When these two beauties coincide in any object, it appears de« 
lightfiil : eveiy member of the human body possesses both in a high 
degree : the fine proportions and slender make of a horse destined 
for running, please every eye ; partly from symmetij, and pertly 
from utility. ^ 

The beauty of utility, being proportioned accurately to the de* 
gree of utility, requires no illustration ; but intrinsic beauty, so 
complex as I have said, cannot be handled distinctly without being 
analysed into its constituent parts. If a tree be beautifiil by means 
of its colour, its figure, its sisce, its motion, it is in reality possessed 
of so many different beauties, which ought t» be examined separate* 
iy, in. order to have a clear notion of them when combined.. The 

* Chap. a. part. 1. sect. « 
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beatfty o^ colour tB too familiar to need explanation. Do not the 
bright and cheerful colours of gold and silr^r contrihute to preserve 
these metals in high estimation ? The beauty of figure, arising 
from various circamstaiices and diflerent riews, is more complex : 
for example, viewing any body as a whole, the beauty of its figure 
arises from regularity and simplicity ; riewing the parts with rela- 
tion to each other, uniformity, proportion, and order, contribute to 
its beauty. The beauty of motion deserves a chapter by itself ; 
and another chapter is destined for grandeur, being distinguishable 
from beauty in itsi proper sense. For a description of regularity, 
uniformity, prop<Nrtion, and order, if thought necessary, I remit my 
reader to the appendix at the end of the book. Upon simplicity I 
must make a few cursory observations, such as may be of use in exa- 
mining the beauty of flingle objects. 

A midtitude of objects crowding into the mind at once, disturb 
the attention, .and pass without making any impression, or any dis. 
tinct impressipjEi ; in a group, no single object n^akes the figure it 
would do apart, when it occupies the whole attention.* For the 
same reason, the impression made by an object that divides the at- 
tention by the multiplicity of its parts, equals not that of a more 
simple (^jeet comprehended in a single view ; parts extremely 
complex must be considered in portions successively ; and a num. 
ber of impressions m succession, which cannot umte because not 
flimuhaneous, nev^r touch the mind like one entire impression made, 
as it were, at one stroke. This justifies simplicity in works of art, 
as opposed to complicated circumstances and crowded ornaments. 
Tliere is an additional reason for simplicity in works of dignity or 
elevation ; which is, that the mind attached to beauties of a high 
rank, cannot descend to inferior beauties. The best artists accord- 
ingly have in all ages been governed by a taste for simplicity. 
How comes it then that we find profuse decoration prevailing ia 
works of art? The reason plainly is, that authors and architects 
who cannot reach the higher beauties, endeavour to supply want of 
genhis by nmitiplying those that are inferior. 

These things premised, I proceed to examine the beauty of figure 
as arising from the above-mentioned particular, namely, regularity, 
uniformity, proportion, order, and simplicity. To exhaust this sub- 
ject would require a volume ; and I have not even a whole chapter 
to spare. Td inquire why an object, by means of the pariiculars 
mentioned, appears* beautifiil, would I am afraid be a vain attempt : 
it seems the most probable opinion, that the nature of man was 
originally framed with a relish for them, in order to answer wise and 
good purposes. To explaia these purposes or final causes, thpugh 
a subject of great importance, has scarce been attempted by any 
writer. One thing is erident, that our relish for the particulars 
mentioned, adds much beauty to the objects that surround us ; which 
of course tends to our happiness ; and the Author of our nature has 
given many signal proofs that this final cause is not below his care. 
We may be cqnfirmed in this thought upon reflecting that our taste 

'^ 8e« the Appendix, contttiping deflDltk>n8 and explanation of term*, sect« dS- 
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for these particulars is not accidental, but uniform and universaly* 
making a branch of our nature. At the same time it ought not to 
be overlooked, that regularity, uniformity, order, and simplicity, 
contribute each of them to readiness of apprehension ; enabling us 
to form more distinct images of objects, than can be done with the* 
utmost attention where these particulars are not found. With re- 
spect to proportion, it is an some instances connected^witb a useful 
end, as in animals, where the best proportioned are the strongest 
and most active ; but instances are still more numerous, where the 
proportions we relish have no connexion .with utility. Writers on 
architecture insist much on the proportions of a column, and assign 
different proportions lo the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian: but no 
architect will maintain, that the most accurate proportions contri- 
bute more to use than several that are less accurate and less agree, 
able ; neither will it be maintained that the length, breadth, and 
height of rooms, assigned as the most beautiful proportions, tend 
dlso to make tbero the more commodious. With respect then to the 
final cause of proportion, I see not. more to be made of it but to rest 
upon the final cause first mentioned, namely, its contributing to our 
happiness, by mcreasing the beauty of visible objects. 

And now with respect to the beauty of figure, as far as it depends 
on the other circumstances mentioned : as to which, having room 
only for a slieht specimen, I confine myself to the siniplest figures. 
A circle and a square are each of them perfectly regular, being 
equally confined to a precise form, which admits not the slightest 
variation : a square, however, is less beautiful than a circle. • And 
the reason seems to be, that the attention is divided mmong the sides 
and angles of a square : whereas the circumference of a circle, being 
a single- object, makes one entire impression. And this simplicity 
contributes to* beauty :. which may be illustrated by another exam- 
ple ; a square, though not more regular l^an a hexagon or octagon> 
is more beautiful than either ; for what other reason, but that a 
square is more simple, and the attention less divided ? This rea- 
soning will appear still more conclusive, when we consider any re- 
gular polygon of very many sides ; for of this figure the mind can 
never have any distinct perception. 

A square is more regular than a parallelogram, and its parts more 
uniform ; and for these reasons 4t is more beautiful. But that holds 
with respect to intrinsic beauty only ; for in many instances utility 
turns the scale on the side of the parallelogram ; this figure for the 
doors and windows of a dwelling-house is preferred, because of 
utility ; and here we find the beauty of utility prevailing over that of 
regularity and uniformity. 

A parallelogram again depends, for its beauty, on the proportion 
of its sides : a great inequality of sides annihilates its beauty : ap- 
proximation towards equality hath the same effoct ; for proportion 
there degenerates into imperfect uniformity, and the figure appears 
an unsuccessful attempt towards a square. And thus proportion 
contributes to beauty. 

An equilateral triangle yields not to a square in regularity, nor in 
imiformity of parts, and it is more simple. Rut an equilateial 
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Wangle is less beautiful than a square ; which must be owing to 
inferiority of order in the position of its parts ; the sides of an equi- 
lateral triangle incline to each other in the same angle, being the 
most perfect order they are susceptible of; but this order is obscure, 
and far from being so perfect as the parallelism of the sides of a 
square. Thus order contributes to the beauty of visible objects, 
no less than simplicity, regularity, or proportion. 

A parallelogram exceeds an equilateral triangle in the orderly 
dispoiBition of its parts ; but being inferior in uniformity and simpli* 
city, it is less beautiful. 

Uniformity is singular in one capital circulnstance, that it is apt 
to, disgust by excess ; a number of things destined for the same 
use, such as windows, chairs, spoons, buttons, cannot be too uni^ 
ibrm ; for -supposing their figure to be good, utility requires unifor- 
mity : but a scrupulous uniformity of parts in a large garden or field, 
is Gkr from being agreeable. Uniformity among connected objects 
belongs not to the present subject : it is handled in the chapter of 
uniformity and variety. 

In all the works of nature, simplicity makes an illustrious figure. 
It also makes a figure in works of art : profuse ornament in paint- 
ing, gardening, or aarchitecture, as well as in dress or in language, 
shows a mean or corrupted taste : 

Poets, like psioten, thas unskilPd to trace 
Tlie naked satore and the living grace. 
With |old and Jewels cover ev*ry part, 
And hide with oraameots their want of art. 

Pope'f Etsaif on Critidtm. 

No single property recommends a machine more than its simplicity ; 
not solely for better answering its purpose, but by appearing in it- 
self more beautiful. Simplicity in behaviour and manners has an 
enchanting efiect, and never fails to gain our aflfection : very dif- 
ferent are the artificial manners of modem times. General theo- 
jeras, abstaracting firom their importance, are delightful by their 
simplicity, and by the easiness of their application to variety of 
cases. We take equal dehght in tlie laws of motion, which, with 
the greatest simpticity, are boundless in their operations^ 

A gradual progress from simplicity to complex forms and profuse 
ornament, seems to be the fate of all the fine arts : in that progress 
these arts resemble behaviour, which, from original ccmdour and sim- 
plicity, has degenerated into artificial refinements. At present, lite- 
rary productions are crowded with words, epithets, figures : in 
jnusic, sentiment is neglected for the luxury of harmony, and for 
difficult movement : in toite^ properly so called, poignant sauces, with 
complicated mixtures of different savours, prevail among people of 
condition: the French,* accustomed to artificial red on a female 
cheek, think the modest colouring of nature altogether insipid. 

The same tendency is discovered in the progress of the fine arts 
among the ancients. Some vestiges of the old Grecian buildings 
prove them to be of the Doric order : the Ionic succeeded, and 
seems to have been the favourite order, while architecture was in 
the height of glory : the Corinthian came next in vogue : and in 
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Greece the buildings ot* that order appear mostly to have been 
erected afler the Romans gbt footing there. At last came the Com^ 
posite, with all its extravagancies, where simplicity is sacrificed to 
finery and crowded ornament. 

But wha^ taste is to prevail next ? for fashion is a continual fiox, 
and tasle must vary, with it. After rich and profuse ornaments be- 
come familiar, simplicity appears lifeless and insipid ; which would 
be an iosurmountahle obstruction, should apy person of genius and 
taste endeavour to restore ancient simplicity.* 

The distinction between primary and' secondary qualities in mat- 
ter seems now fully established. Heat and cold, smell and taste, 
though seeming to exist in bodies, are discovered to be effects caused 
by these bodies in a sensitive being : colour, which appears to the 
eye as spread upon a substance, has no existence but in the mind 
of the spectator. Quahties of that kind, which owe their existence 
to the percipient as much as to the object, are termed secondary qua- 
lities, and are distiogtashed from figure, extension, solidity, which, 
in contradistinction to the former, are termed primarjf quaJities, be 
cause they inhere in subjects whether perceived or not. This dis- 
tiDOlion suggests a curious inquiry. Whether beauty be a primary 
or only a secondary quality of objects? The question is easily de- 
termined with respect to the beauty of colour ; for, if colourlie a 
secondary quality, existing no where but in the mind of the spec- 
tator, its beauty must exist there also* This conclusion equally 
holds with respect to the beauty of utility, which is plainly a con- 
ception of the miad, arising not from sight, but from reflecting that 
the thing is fitted for some good end or purpose. The question is 
more intricate with respect to the beauty of regolacity ; for if re- 
gularity be a primary quality, why not also its beauty ? That this is 
not a good inference, will appear fit>m considering, thtt beauty, in 
its very conception, refers to a percipient ; fbr an object is said to 
be beautiful, for no other reason but that it appears so to a spec- 
tator : the same piece of matter that to a man appears beautiful, 
may possibly appear ugly to a being of a different species. Beauty, 
therefore, which, for its existence, depends on the percipient a» 
much as on the object perceived, cannot be an inherent property'- 
in either. And hence it is wittily observed by the poet, that beauty 
is not in the person beloved, but in the lover's eye. This reason- 
ing is soUd ; and the only cause of doubt or hesitation is, that we 
are taught a difiTerent lesson by sense : a singular determination of 
nature makes us perceive both beauty and colour as belonging to 
the object, and, like figure or extension, as inherent properties. 
This mechanism is uncommon ; and when nature, to fiilfil her in- 
tention, prefers any singular method of operation, we may be certain 
of some final cause that cannot be reached by ordinary means. For 
the beauty of some objects we are indebted entirely to nature ;' but, 
with respect to the endless variety of objects that owe their beauty 

* A sprightly writer obaervec, >'tbat the noble liraplicity of the Augustan age 
was driven out by false taste : that the gigantic, the puerile, the quaint, and at 
last the barbarous and the monkish, had each their successive admirers : that 
music has become a science of tricks and slight of band/' &c. 
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to art aiid culture, the perception of beauty greatly promotes indus- 
try ; being to us a strong additional incitement to enrich our fields, 
and improve our manufactures. These, however, are but slight ef. 
fects, compared with the connexions that are formed among indivi'. 
duals in society by means of this sin^rular mechanism : the qualifi- 
catiotts of the head and heart form undoubtedly the most solid and 
most permanent connexions ; but external beauty, which lies more 
in view, has a more entensive influence in forming these connexions : 
at any rate, it concurs in an eminent degree with mental qualifi- 
cations to produce social intercourse, mutual good-will, and conse- 
quently mutual aid and support, which are the life 6f society. 

It must not, however, be overlooked, that the perception of beauty 
doth not, when immoderate, tend to advance the interests of society. 
Love in particular, aiising from a perception of beauty, loses, when 
excessive, its sociable character : the appetite for gratification pre- 
vailing over alSection for the. beloved object, is ungovernable; and 
tends violently to its end^ regardless of the misery thai must follow. 
Lovoy in that state, is no longer a sweet agreeable passion 2 it be- 
comes painful, like hunger or thirst ; and produceth no happiness 
but in the instant of fruition. This discovery suggesta a most im* 
portant lesson, That moderation in our desires and appetites, which 
fits us for doing our duty, contributes at the same time the most to 
happiness : even social passions, when moderate, are more pleasant 
than when they swell beyond proper bounds. 



CHAP. IV. 

GIUNBEUR AND SUBLIMITY. 

Nature hath not more remarkably distinguished us from other ani- 
mals by an erect posture, that by a capacious and aspiring mind, 
attaching us to things great and elevated. The ocean, the sky, 
seize die attention, and make a deep impression :* robes of state 
are made large and full, to draw respect : we admire an elephant 
for its magnitude, notwithstanding its unwieldiness. 

The elevation of an pbject aflects us no less than its magnitude : 
a high place is chosen for the statue of a deity or hero : a tree grow^ 
ing on the brink of a precipice looks charming when viewed from 
the plain below,: a throne is erected for the chief magistrate ; and a 
chair with a high seat for the president of a court. Among all na- 
tions, heaven is placed far above us, hell far below us. 

In some objects, greatness and elevation concur to make a cbm- 
pUealed impression : the Alps and the Peak of Teneriffeare proper 
examples ; whh the following difference, that in the former greats 
ness seems to prevail, elevation in the latter* 

* JLongioos observes, that nature inclines us to admire, not A small rivulet, 
liowever elear and tratiaparent, but the Nile, the later, the Rhine, or still more 
the ocean. The sight ot a small fire produceth no emotion ; but we are struck 
with the boiling furnaces of iEtna, pouring out whole rivers of liquid flame. 
TVeMtfe of the SwbHmiSj okap* 99. 



The emotions raised by great and by elevated objects, are clearly 
distinguishable, not only in internal feeling, but even in their ex- 
terqal expressions. A great object makes the spectator endeavour 
to enlarge his bulk ; which is remarkable in plain people who give 
way to nature without reserve ; in describing a great object, they 
naturally expand themselves by drawing in air with all their force. 
An elevated object produces a different expression : it makes the 
spectator stretch upward, and stand a tip-toe. 

Great and elevated objects considered with relation to the emo- 
tions produced by them, are termed grand and sMime, Grandeur 
and sublimity have a double signification : they commonly signify the 
quality or circumstance in objects by which the emotions of grandeur 
and sublimity are produced ; sometimes the emotions themselves. 

In handling the present subject, it is necessary that the impression 
made on the mind by the magnitude of an object, abstracting from 
its other qualities, should be ascertained. And because abstraction 
is a mental operation of some difficulty, the safest method for judg- 
ing is, to choose a plain object that is neither beautiful nor deformed, 
if such a one can be found. The plainest that occurs, is a huge 
mass of rubbish, the ruins, perhaps of some extensive building, or 
a large heap of stones, such as are collected together for keeping 
in memory a battle or ether remarkable event. Such an object, 
which in miniature would be perfectly indifferent, makes an impres- 
sion by its magnitude, and appears agreeable. And supposing it 
80 large as to fill the eye^ and to prevent the attention from wander, 
ingupon other objects, the impression it makes will be so much the 
deeper.* 

But though a plain object of that kind be agreeable, it is not 
term0d grand : it is not entitled to that character, unless, together 
with its size, it be possessed of other qualities that contribute to 
beauty, such ajs regularity, proportion, order, or colour ; and ac 
cording to the number of such qualities combined with magnitude, 
it is more or less grand. Thus St. Peter's church at Rome, the 
great pyramid of Egypt, the Alps towering above the clouds, a great 
arm of the sea, and above all, a clear and serene sky, are grand, 
because, beside their size, they are beautiful in an eminent degree. 
On the other hand, an over-grown whale, having a disagreeable ap- 
pearance, is not grand, A large building, agreeable by its regula- 
rity and proportion, is grand, and yet a much larger building, des- 
titute of regularity, has not the least tincture of grandeur. A single 
regiment in battle-array, makes a grand appearance; which Sie 
surrounding crowd does not, though perhaps ten for one in number. 
And a riegiment where the men are all in one livery, and the horses 
of one colour, makes a grander appearance, and consequently strikes 
more terror, than where there is confusion of colours and of dress. 
Thus greatness or magnitude is the circumstance that distinguishes 
grandeur from beauty : agreeableness is the genus, of which beauty 
BBd* grandeur are species. 

The emotion of grandeur, duly examined, will be found an addu 

* See Appendii, Terms defined, sect. d8. 
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fioaal proof of the foregoing doctrine. That this emotion is plea* 
sant in a lugh degree, requires no other evidence but once to have 
seen a grand object ; and if an emotion of grandeur be pleasant,. 
its cause or object, as observed above, must infallibly be agreeable 
in proportion. 

The qualities of grandeur and beauty are not more distinct, than> 
the emotions are which these quaUties produce in- a spectator. It is 
observed in the chapter immediately foregoing, that all the various 
emotions of beauty haVe one common character, that of sweetness 
and gaiety. The emotion of grandeur has a different character : 
. a large object that is agreeable, occupies the whole attention, and 
swells the heart into a vivid emotion, which though extremely plea, 
sant, is rather serious than gay. And this affords a good re'ason fox' 
distinguishing in language tliese different emotions. The emotions 
raised by colour, by regularity, by proportion, and by order, have 
such a resemUance to each other, as readily to come under one 
general term, ttz. the emotion of beautif ; but the emotion of grandeur 
is so different from these mentioned, as to merit a peculiar name. 

Though regularity, proportion^ order, and colour, contribute to 
grandeur as well as to beauty, yet these qualities are not by far so 
essential to the former as to the latter. To make out that proposi- 
tion, some preliminaries are requisite. In the first place, the .mind, 
* not being totally occupied with a small object, can give its attention 
at the same time to every minute part ; but in a great or extensive 
object, the mind being totally occupied with the capital and striking 
parts, has no attention left for those that are little, or indifferent* 
In the next place, two similar objects appear not similar when 
viewed at different distances ; the similar parts of a very large ob« 
ject cannot be seen but at different distances ; and for that reason, 
its regularity, and the proportion of it» parts, are in some measure 
lost to the eye ; neither are the irregularities of a very large object 
so conspicuous as of one that is small. Hence it is, that a large 
object i9 not so agreeable by its regularity as a small object ; nor so 
disagreeable by its irregularities. 

T%ese considerations make it evident, that grandeur is satisfied 
with a less degree of regularity and of the odier quahties mentioned, 
than is requisite for beauty ; which may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing experiment. Approaching to a small conical hill, we take 
an accurate survey of every part, and are sensible of -the slightest 
deviation from regularity and proportion. Supposing the hill to be 
considerably enlarged, so as to make us less sensible of its regula- 
rity, it will, upon Uiat account, appear less beautiful. It will not, 
however, appear less agreeable, because some slight emotion of 
grandeur comes in plaee of what is lost in beauty. And at last, 
when the hill is enlarged to a great mountain, the small degree of 
beauty that is left, is sunk in its grandeur; Hence it is, that a 
towering hill is delightful, if it have but the slightest resemblance 
of a cone ; and a chain of mountains no less so, though deficient in 
the accuracy of order and proportion. We require a small surface to 
be smooth -, but in an extensive plain, considerable inequalities are 
overlooked. In a word, regularity, proportion, order, and colour- 
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contribute to grandeur as well as to beauty ; but with a remarkablo 
difference, that in passing from small to great, they are not re- 
quired in the same degree of perfection. This remark serves to ex- 
plain the extreme delight we have in viewing the face of nature, 
when sufficiently enriched and diversified with objects. The bulk 
of the objects in a natural landscape are beautiful, and some of them 
grand : a flowing river, a spreading oak, a round hill, an extended: 
[llain, are delightful ; and even a rugged rock or barren heath, 
though in themselves disagreeable, contribute by contrast to the 
beauty of the whole : joining to these the verdure of the fields, the 
mixture of light and shade, and the sublime canopy spread over all, 
it will not appear wonderful, that so extensive a group of splendid 
objects should swell the heart , to its utmost bounds, and raise the 
strongest emotion of grandeur* The spectator is conscious of an 
enthusiasm which cannot bear confiinement nor the strictness of 
' regularity itod order : he loves to range at large : and is so en- 
chanted with magnificent objects, as to overlook slight beauties or 
deformities. 

The same observation is applicable in some measure to works of 
art : in a small building, the slightest irregularity is disagreeable ; 
but in a magnificent palace, or a large Gothic church, irregularities 
are less regarded ; in an epic poem we pardon many negtigences 
that would not be permitted in a sonnet or epigram. Notwithstand* ' 
ing such exceptions, it may be justly laid down for a rule. That ia 
works of art, order and regularity ought to be governing principles ; 
and hence the observation of Longinus,* <' in works of art we 
* have regard to exact proportion ; in those of nature, to grandeur 
and magnificence." 

The same reflections are in a good measure applicable to subli- 
mity ; particularly, that, like grandeur, it is a species of agreeable- 
ness ; that a beautifiil object placed high, appearing more agreea- 
ble than formerly, produces in the spectator a new emotion, termed 
the emotion of sMimity ; and that the perfection of order, regulari- 
ty, and proportion, is less required in objects placed high, or at a 
distance, than at hand. 

The pleasant emotion raised by Targe objects, has not escaped 
the poets : 



-He dolh bestride the narrow world 



Like a Colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under liis huge legs. — -v/u/tiM C«far, ael 1. «c. 3. 

CUepalra I dreamt tbere was an Emp'ror Antony ; 
Oh such another sfeep, that I might see 
But such another man i 

His face waa as the heavens : and therein ituek 
A sun and moon, which kept their oonne, aad lighted 
The mtle O o' th' earth. 
His legsbestrid the ocean, his reared arm 
Crested the world.— Antony and Cleopatra, scf 5. «r. 91 

— i M ajesty 

Dies not alone^ but, like a galpb, doth draw 

Whf I's near it witb it. Tis a massy wheel 

* Chap. 30 
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Fix'doB the somiBit of the highest mottnt ; 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
«Are mortised and adjoin*d ; which when It falls, 
Each small annexment, pett3r conseqaence, 
Attends the boist'rous imm. HAaUei, act 3. jc. 8. 

The poets have also made good use of the emotion produced by the 
elevated situation of an object. 

Qaod si me lyricis vatibos inseres, 

SttblimI feiiam sidera yertice.— flimtf. Ciirm* L 1. ode 1. 

O thon ! the early author of my blood. 

Whose youtl^al spint, in me regenerate, 

Doth with a twolold vigonr lift me up, 

To f«a6h at victory above my head.— Atcftortf //. utt 1. «e. 4. 

Northumberiand, thou ladder wherewithal 

The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne.— RkeA. IL act 6. sc. 2. 

Jinlhon»f. Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world. 
Hung in the skies, and blazing as I travelled. 
Till all my fires were spent ; and then cast downward 
To be trod out by Caesar 1 ^Diyden, AUfor l»vi, act 1. 

The description of Paradise in the fourth book of Paradise Last, 
is a fine illustration of the impression made by elevated objects ; 

- So on he fiunes, and to the border comes 
Of £deD, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her inclosore green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain hesMl 
Of a steep wilderness ; whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, Grotesque and wild. 
Access deny 'd ; and over need up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 
Cedar, and pioe, and fir, and Inranching palm, 
A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung ; 
Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighboring round. 
And higher than that wall' a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue. 
Appeared, with gay enameird colours mix'd.— B.4. /. 131. 

Though a grand object is agreeable, we must not infer that a little 
object is disagreeable ; which would be unhappy fxyt man, consider, 
ing that he is surrounded with so many objects of that kind. The 
same holds with respect to place : a body placed high is agreeable ; 
but the same body placed low, is not by th^t circumstance rendered 
disagreeable. Littleness and lowness of place are precisely similar 
in the foUowing'particular, that they neither give pleasure nor pain. 
And in thia may visibly be discovered peculiar attention in fitting 
the internal constitution of man to his external circumstances : 
were littleness and lowness of place agreeable, greatness and ele- 
vation could not be so ; were littleness and lowness of place dis-' 
agreeable, they would occamon perpetual uneasiness. 

The difference between great and little with respect to agreeable- 
ness, is remarkably felt in a series, when we pass gradually from the 

14 
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one extreme to the other. A mental progress from the capital to 
the kingdom, from that to Europe— to the whole earth — to thc^ 
planetary system— to the universe, is extremely pleasant : the heart 
swells, and the milid is dilated, at every step. The returning 
in an opposite direction is not positively painful, though our plea- 
sure 4e8sens at every step, till it vanish into indifference ; suc*li 
a progress may sometimes produce pleasure of a different sort, 
which arises from taking a narrower and narrower inspection. 
The same ohservation holds in a progress upward and down- 
ward. Ascent is pleasaiit because it elevates us : but descent 
is never painful ; it is £qr the most part pleasant from a different 
cause, that it is according to the order <^ nature* The fall, of a 
stone from any height is extremely agreeable by its accelerated mo- 
tion. I feel it pleasant to descend from a mountain, because the 
descent is natural and easy. Neither is looking downward painful ; 
on the contrary, to look down upon objects makes part of the plea- 
sure of elevatioil : looking down becomes then only painful when 
the object is so far below as to create dizziness ; and even when 
that is the case, we feel a sort of pleasure mixed with the pain^ 
witness Shakspeare's description of Dover cliffs : 

— ■ How fearful 

And dizzy His, to cast one*s eye so low ! 

The crows and chongfas, that wing the midway-air. 

Show scarce so gross asbeetles. Half-way down 

Hangs one ttat gathers samphire ; dreadftu trade .' 

Methinks he seems 00 bigger than bis head. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 

Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring snrge, - 

That on th* unnumber*d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. 1*11 look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient dgbt 

Topple down headlong.— £tiig Lear, mtt 4. «c. 6. 

A remark is made above, that the emotions of grandeur and 
sublimity are nearly allied. And hence it is, that the one term is 
frequently put for the other : an increasing series of numbers, for 
example, producing an emotion similar to that of mounting up- 
ward, is commonly termed an ascending seHes : a series of numbers 
gradually decreasing, producing an emotion similar to that of going 
downward', is commonly termed a deseendi$ig series : we talk famili- 
curly of .going, ffp to the capital, and of going dewn.Uk the country : 
from a lesser lungdom we talk of going tip to a greater ; whence the 
anabasis in the Qpeek langnage, when one travels from Greece to 
Persia. We discover the same way of speaking in the language 
even of Japan ;* and it universally proves it the offspring of a 
natural feeling. 

The foregoiag observation leads us to consider gnoideur and 
sublimity in a fi^ferative .sense, and as applicable to the fine arts» 
Hitherto these terms have been taken in their p^p^r sense, as ap- 
pli^able to objects of sighl only : and it was of im{^rtance to bestow 
some pains upon that article ; because, generally speaking, the 

* Kempfer*9 history of Japan, b. v. ch. 2. 
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Iggomiive sense ef a word is derived from its proper sense, which 
holds rem^iksjbly at present. Beauty in its original signification is 
confined to objects of sight ; but as many other objects, intellectual 
las well as moral, raise ^notions J^semUing that, of beauty, the re- 
sMsblam^ of the effects prompts us to extend the term beatUy (o 
these objects. This equally accounts for the terms grandeur and 
^subkmUif taken in a figurative sense. Evi^ry emotion, from what- 
ever cause proceeding, that resembles an emotion of grandeur or 
elevation, is called by the same name : thus generosity is said to be 
an eleoaied emotion, as well as great courage ; and that firmness of 
soul which is superiiM' to misfortunes, obtains the peculiar name of 
magmammUy. On the other hand, every, motion that contracts the 
mind, and fixeth it upon things trivial or of lU) importance, is termed 
lawj by its resemblance to an emotion produced by a Kttle or low 
object of sight ; thus an appetite for trifiing amusements is called a 
low taste. The same terms are applied to characters and actions : 
we talk fiuniliarly of an elevated genius, o{9l great man, and equally 
so of Ui^eiuet of mind : some actions are great and eUwttedj and 
others are Utile and graoeUing. Sentiments, and even expressions, 
are characterized in the same manner, an expression or sentiment 
that raises the mind is denominated great or elecat^ ; and hence 
the SUBUME* in poetry. In such figurative terms, we lose the 
distinction between great and deeated in their proper sense; for 
the resemblance la not so entire as to preserve these terms distinct 
in their figurative application. We carry this figure still farther. 
Elevation^ in its proper sense, imports superiority of place \ and 
lowness, inferiority of plice : and hence a man of tuperior talents, 
of ^vsperior rank, of inferior parts, of inferior taste, and such like. 
The veneration we haye for our ancestors, and for the ancients in 
general, being similar to the emotion produced by an elevated ob- 
ject of Sight, justifies the figurative expression, of the ancients 
being raieed above us, or possessing a superior place. And we 
may remarii in passing, that as words .are intimately connected with 
' ideas, many,~by this fi)rm of expression, are led to conceive their 
ancestors as really above them in place, and their posterity below 
them : 

A gnndam's nanifi is little leas in love. 

Than is the doting title of a mother : 

They are as children but one step below. — Riehard JIL act 4. sc. 6. 

The notes of the gamut, proceeding regularly firom the blunter or 
grosser sounds to the more kcute and piercing, produce in the 



* Lone;ikiii8 gives a description of the sublime that is not amiss, though far from 
being JoS^in every circiuastance, "That the mind is elevated by it, and so sensi- 
bly affeeted, as to swell in transport and inward pride, as if what is oal^ heard 
orxead, were its own invention." But he adheres not to this descriptioa; in 
bis 6th chapter^ he justly observes, that many passions have nothing of the grand, 
such as grief, fear, pity, which depress the mind instead of raising it; and Vet in 
chap. 8. ne mentions Sappho's ode upon love as sublime: beautiful it is nndoubt- 
«llly, but it cannot be sublime, because it really depresses, the miqd instead of 
raising it. His translator Boileaux. is not more successful in hisinstances: in bis 
IQth reflection, he cites a passage from Demosthenes and another from Herodotus 
^s sublime, which have not the least tincture of that quality. 
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hearer a feeling somewhat similar (o what is produced by mount' 
ins upward ; and this gives occasion to the 6gurative expressions, 
akigh noiCy a law note. 

Such is the resemblance in feeling between real and figuratiTe 
grandeur, that am<mg the nations on the east coast of Africa, who are 
directed purely by nature, the oflicers of state are, with respect to 
rank, distinguiedied by die length of the batoon each carries in his 
hand : and m Japan, princes and great lords show their rank by the 
length and size of their sedan-poles."' Again, it is a rale in paint- 
ing, that figures of a small size are proper for grotesque pieces; but 
that an historical subject, grand and important, requites figures as 
great as the life. The resemblance of these feelings is in reality 
so strong, that elevation, in a figurative sense, is observed to have 
the same effect, even externally, with real elevation : 

K. Henry. This dav is call'd the feast of Crispiato. 
He that ontlives thb day, and comes safe home, 
Will stasd a-tiptoe when this day is nam'd, 
And roose him at the name of drispian.^— ^JJcni^y V, ad 4. se. 8. 

The resemblance in feeling between real and figurative grandeur, 
is humorously illustrated by Addison in criticising upon English 
tragedy : " The ordinary method Of making a hero, is to clap a huge 
plume of feathers upon his head, which rises so high, that there is 
often a greater length from his chin to the top of his head, than to 
the sole of his foot One would believe, that we thought a great 
man and a tall man the same.thing. As these superfluous ornaments 
upon the head make a great man, a princess generally receives her 

frandeur from those additional incumbrances that fall into her tail : 
mean the broad sweeping train, that follows her in all her motions ; 
and finds constant employment for a boy, who stands behind her to 
open and to spread it to advantage.^f The Scythians, impressed 
with the fame of Alexander, were astonished when they found him 
a little man. 

A gradual progress from small to great is no less remarkable in 
figurative, that in real grandeur or elevation. Every one must have 
observed the delightful effect of a number of thoughts or sentiments, 
artfully disposed like an ascending series, and making impressions 
deeper and deeper: such disposition of members in a period is 
termed a climax. 

Within certain limits^ grandeur and sublimity produce their strong- 
est effects, which lessen by excess as well as by defect. Tliis is 
remarkable in grandeur and sublimity taken in their. proper sense: 
he grandest emotion- that can be raised by a visible object, is where 
he object can be taken in at one view ; if so immense as not to be 
comprehended but in parts, it tends rather to distract than satisfy 
the mind -,% ^^ ^^^ inanner, the strongest emotion produced by ele- 

• Kempfer's hbtoryof Japan. f Spectator, No. 42. 

* It Is Justly observed b^ Addison, that perhaps a man would ha?e been more 
astonished with^e majestic ai/ that appeared in one of Lysippos's statues of Alex- 
ander, though no bigger than the lite, than he might have been with Mount 
Athos, had it been cut into the figure of the hero, according to the proposal of 
Phidias, with a nver m one hand, and a city in the otiier.— i%>ec#«r<w, No. 4111. 
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Talion, is where the object la seen distinctly ; a greater elevation 
lessens in appearance the object, till it vanishes out of sight with its 
pleasant emotion. The same is equally remarkable in figurative 
grandeur and elevation, which shall be handled together, because, 
as observed above, they are scarce distinguishable.' Sentiments 
may be so strained, as to become obscure, or to exceed the capacity 
of the human mind : against such licence of imagination every good 
writer will be upon his guard.. And therefore it is of greater im- 
portance to observe, that even the true sublime may be carried be- 
yond that pitch which produces the highest entertainment : we are 
vmdoabtedly susceptible of a greater elevation than can be inspired 
by human actions, the most heroic and magnanimous ; witness what 
we feel from Milton's descripti<m of superior beings : yet every man 
must be sensible of a more constant and sweet devation, when the 
history of his own species is the subject ;* he enjoys an elevation 
equal to that of the greatest hero, of an Alexander or a Cssar, of 
a Brutus or an Epaminondas ; he acc<«npaniesrthese heroes in their 
sublimest sentiments and most hazardous exploits, with a magnani- 
mity equal to theirs ; and finds it no stretch to preserve the same 
tone of mind, for hours together, without sinking. The case is not 
the same in describing the actions or-quaUties . of superior beings : 
the reader's imagination cannot keep pace with that of the poet ; the 
mind, unable to support itself in a strained elevation, falls as if firom a 
height ; and the fall is inmsoderate, like the elevation : where that 
efiect is not felt, it must be prevented by some obscurity in the con- 
ception, which frequently attends the description of unknown oh- 
jects. Hence the St. Francises. St. Dominies, and other tutelary 
saints, among the Roman Catholics. A mind unable to raise itself 
to the Sujpreme Being self-existent and eternal, or to support itself 
in a strained elevittion, finds itself more at ease in using the inter- 
cession of some saint whose piety and penances while on earth are 
supposed to have made him a favourite m heavpn. 

A strained elevatiwi is intended with, another inconvenience, that 
the author is apt to fall suddenly as well as the reader ; because it is 
not a little difficult, to descend sweetly and easily from such eleva- 
tion, to the ordinary tone of the subject. The following passage is a 
good illustration of that ^observation : 

Sepe etiam Immensum coelo venit agmen aquamm, 

£t fcedam glomerant tempestatem imbribiu atris 

Conlectae ei alto nubes. Riiit arduas atlier, 

£t plavia ingODti sata lasta boumqiTe laboredl 

Diluit. Implentar fosse, «t cava flumina crescunt 

Cum sopita, fervetqae fretis spirantibus asqaor. 

Ipse F^ter, media nimbonifn id nocte, conuca * 

Fulmuia moUtur dextra. Quo maxima motn 

Terra tremit : fii{;dre ferae, et mortalia corda 

Per gentes hamilia stravit paver. Ille fla^nti 

Aot AthOj'^aat Rbodopen, ant alta Ceraania telo 

Dejicit ; inganinanJt mutri, d deiuimmnu tm6er.- Virg. Ge&rg. 1, 1 . 

In the description of a storm> to figure Jupiter throwing down 
huge mountains with his thunder-bolts, is hyperboUoaliy sublime, 
iflmay use the expression : the tone of mind produced by that 
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image is so distant from tbe tone prodi^ced by a thick shower of 
rain, that the sudden transition must be unpleasant. 

(X>jects of sight that are not remarkably great nor high,, scaiee 
raise any emotion of g^randeur or of sublimity : and the same h<^da 
good in other objects ; for we often find the mind, roused and ani- 
mated, without being carried to that h^ht. This difierenee may be 
discerned in many sorts of music, as w^l as in some musical instru* 
ments: a kettle drum rouses, and a hautboy is animating; but 
neither of them inspires an emotion <^ sublimity : roTenge ani- 
mates the mind in a considerable degree, bur 1 think it never pro- 
duceth an emotion that can be termed grmad or «ti^«Re;aiid 
I shall have occasion afterward to observe, that no disagreeable 
passion ever has that effect. I am willing to put this to the test, by 
placing before my reader a most spirited picture of revenge : it is a 
speech of Antony wailiAg over the body of Cadsar : 

• 

Woe to the hicnd that shed this oostly blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

(Whieh, like' dumb mouthS) do ope their Mby lips 

To beg the voice and atterancae of my toogae), 

A curse shall light upon the klhd of aMB ; 

Domestic fury, and.oerce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destraeiiou ahall be so in ase* 

And dreadful objects so famitiajr, 

That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 

Their infants quartered by Ae hands of war. ■ 

AU pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds, 

And Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by hts side, come hot £rom bell. 

Shall in these confines, with a'monarch's voice, 

Cry^ Havoek ! and let slip the dogs ofwv.'^JutituC^sar, act 3. «e. 1. 

No desire is more universal than to be exalted and honoured ; and 
upon that aeoount chiefly are we ambitious of power, riches, titles, 
fame, which would suddenly lose their relish, (fid they not raise us 
above others, and command submission and deference ;* and it may 
be thought that <Hir attachment to things grand and lody proceeds 
from their txmnexion with our favourite passion. This connexion 
has undoubtedly an ^flbet ; but that the preference given to things 
grand and lofly must have a deeper root ih human nature, will ap- 
pear from considering that many bestow their time upon low and 
trifling amusements, without having the least tincture of this favour- 
ite passion: yet these very persons talk the same language with the 
rest of mankind, and prefer the more elevated pleasures : they ac- 
knowledge a more refined .taste, and are ashamed of their own as 
low and gVovelling. This sentiment, constant and universal, must 
be the work of nature ; and it plainly indicates an original attach- 
ment in human nature to every object that elevates the mind : some 
men may have a greater relish for an object not of the highest rank ; 

» Honestum per se esse expetendum indicant pueri, in quibus, ut in speculls, 
nature cernitur. Quanta studia decertantium sunt ! Quanta ipsa ceitaraina ! 
Ut illiefferantur IsetitiB, cum vicerint I Vt pudet victos ! Ut se accusari nohint ! 
Ut cupiunt laudari ! Quos illi labores non perferunt,'Ut mndhira principos Bint .' 
Cietrodtfihihut. 
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but they aire conscious of the preference given by mankind in gene, 
ral to things grand and. sublime ; and they are sensible that their 
peculiar taste ought to yield to the general taste. 

What is said aboye suggests a capital rule for reSiChing the sub- 
lime in such works of art as are susceptible of it ; and' that is, to 
present those parts or circumstances only which make the greatest 
Ggnsttj keeping out of view every thing low or trivial; for the' 
ittmd, elevated by an important object^ cannot without reluctance, 
be forced down to bestow any share of its attention upon trifles. 
Such judicious, selection of capital circumstances, is by an eminent 
critic styled ^nnufaur rf manner.* In none of the fine arts is there 
so great a scope for that rale as in poetry ; which by that means, en. 
joys a remaricable power of bestowing upon objects and events an 
air of grandeur : '^^when we are spectators, every minute object pre- 
sents itself in its order ; but in describing at second hand, these arc 
laid aside, and the capital objects are brought close together. A 
judicious taste in thus selecting the most interesting incidents, to. 
give them an umted force, accounts for a fact that may appear sur«> 
prising ; which is, that we are more moved by a spirited narrative 
at second hand, than by being spectators of the event itself, in all 
its circumstances* ^ 

Xiongimis exempUfies the foregoing rule by a comparison of two' 
pa8sage8.f The first from Aristeeus, is thua translated : 

Te pow'rfr Wbat madneM ! bow on ships so frail 

(Tremendoiu thoagbt .'} can thoughtless morUds sail ? , 

For stormy seas they qait the pleasing plain, 

Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidst the main. 

Far o'er the deep (a traokless path) they go, 

And wander oceans ia pursuit of woe. 

No ease their hearts, no rest their eyes Can find, 

On heaven their looks, and on the waves thehr mind, • 

Sunk are their spirits, while their arms they rear, 

Aad gods are wearied with their fruitless prayer. 

The other, from Homei, I shall give in Pope's translation : 

Burst as a wave that from the cloud impends, 
And sweird With tempests on the Alp deseends. 
White an the decks with foam : the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the masts, and sing through every ^roud, 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the sailors freese with fears. 
And instant death on every wave appears. 



In the latter -passaffe, the most striking circumstances are selected 
to fill the mind wim terror and astonishment. The former is a col- 
lection of minute and low circumstances, which scatter the thought, 
and make no impression : it ia at the same time foil of verbal an- 
titheses and low conceit, extremely improper in a scene of distress. 
But this last observation belongs to another head. 

The following description of a battle is remarkably subUme, by 
collecting t<^^er, in the fewest words, those circumstances which 
make the greatest ^igu^e : 

* Spectator, Ni>. 415. t Chap. 8. of the Sublime 
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Like Antomn's dark storms poaringfroni two ecboiog hillSi toward each other 
approached the heroes: as two dark streams from high rocks meet and roar on the 
pTain, \oadi rough, and dark in battle, meet Lochlin and inisfail. Chief mixes 
his strokes with chiel^ and man with man : steel sounds on steel, and helmets 
are deft on high; blood bursts and smokes around : strines murmur on the polish'd 
yew : darts nuh along the sky : spears fall like sparks of flame that g^d the stormy 
face of night. 

As Oie noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on hi^, as the last 
peal of thunderinc heaven, such is the noise of battle. Though Cgnnpu:*s hun- 
dred bards were tnere, feeble were the voice of a hundred bards to send the 
deaths to future time ; for many were the deaths of the heroes, and wide pour- 
ed the blood of the valiant— finga/. 

The following passage in the 4tli book of the Iliad is a description 
of a battle, wonderfully ardent. " When now gathered on either 
side, the hosts plunged together in fight ; shield is harshly laid to 
shield ; spears crash on Uie brazen corslets ; bossy huckler with 
buckler meets : loud tumult rages over all ; groans are mixed with 
boats of men ; the slain and slayer join in noise ; the earth is float- 
ing round with blood. As when two rushing streams from two 
moimtains come roaring down, and throw together their rapid wa- 
ters below, they roar along the gulfy vale. The startled shepherd 
hears the sound, as he stalks o'er the distant hills ; so, as they mix* 
ed in fight, from both kurmies clamour with loud terror arose. But 
such general descriptions are .not frequent in Homer. Even his 
single combats are rare. The fifth book is the longest account of 
a battle that is in the Iliad i and yet contains nothing but a long ca- 
talogue of chiefs killing chiefs, not in single combat neidier, but at 
a distance, with aa arrow or a javelin ; and these chiefs named for 
the first time and the last. The same scene is cohtmued through a 
great part of the sixth book. There is at the same time a minute 
description of every wound, which for accuracy may do honour to 
an anatomist, but in an epic poem is tiresome and fatiguing. There 
is no relief from horrid languor but the beautiful Greek language, 
and melody of Homer's versification. 

In the twenty-first book of the Odyssey, there is a passage which 
deviates widely from the rule above laid down : it concerns that 
part of the history of Penelope and her suitors, in which she is made 
to declare in favour of him who should prove the most dexterous in 
shooting with the bow of Ulysses : 

Now gently winding up the fair ascent, 
By many an easy step the matron wept: 
Then o'er the pavement glides with grace divine 
(With polish'd oak the level pavements shine) ; 
The folding gates a daszlin^ light displayed, 
With pomp of various architrave o'erlay'd. 
The bolt, obe£ent to the silken string, 
Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring; 
The wards respondent to the key tumM round : 
The bars fell back ; the flying valves resound. 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring ; 
So roar'd the lock when it released the spring. 
She moves majestic through the wealthy room 
Where treasurM garments cast a rich perfume.; 
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There from the column where aloft it hang, 
Reach'd, in its splendid case, the bow nnstrang. 

Virgil sometimes errs against tkis rule : in the following passages 
minute circumstances are brought into full view ; and what is still 
^orse, they are described with all the pomp of poetical diction ; 
jEneidj L.l.L 214. to 219. L. 6. L 176. to 182. L. 6. 1. 212. to 281. : 
and the last, which describes a funeral, is the less excusable, as the 
man whose funeral it is, makes no figure in the poem. 

The speech of Clytemnestra, descending from her chariot in the 
Iphigenia of Euripides,* is stuffed with a number of common and 
trivial circumstances. ' 

But of all writers, Lucan, as to this article, is the most injudici- 
ous: the sea-fight between the Romans and Massilians,f is de- 
scribed so much in detail, without exhibiting any grand or total 
view, that the reader is fatigued with endless circumstances, with- 
out ever feeling any degree of elevation ; and yet there are some 
fine incidents, those for example of the two brothers, and of the 
old man and his son, which, taken separately, would affect us greatly. 
But Lucan, once engaged in a description, knows no end. See other 
passages of the same kind, L. 4. /. 292. to 337. L. 4. L 750. to 765. 
The episode of the sorceress Erictho, end of book 6. is intolerably 
minute and prolix. 

To these I venture to oppose a passage from an old historical 
ballad : 

Oo, little page, tell Hardiknute 

That lives on hill so bigh,t 
To draw his sword, the dread of faes, 

And haste to follow me. 
The little page flew swift as dart 

Flung by h'ls master's arm, 
c Come down, come down^ Lord Hardiknute, 

And rid yoor king from harm." 

This rule is also applicable to other fine arts. In painting it is 
established, that the principal figure roust be put in the strongest 
light ; that the beauty of attitude consists in placing the nobler parts 
most in view, and in suppressing the smaller parts as much as pos* 
sible ; that the folds of the drapery roust be few and large ; that 
fore-shortenings are bad, because they make the parts appear little ; 
and that the muscles ought to be kept as entire as (M>ssible, without 
being divided into small sections. Every one at present subscribes to 
that rule as applied to gardening, in opposition to paterres split 
into a thousand small parts in the stifiest regularity of figure. 
The most eminent architects govemed themselves by the same rule 
in all their works. ' 

Another rule chiefly regards the sublime, though it is applicable 
to every sort of literary performance intended for amusement ; and 
that is, to avoid as much as possible abstract and general terms. 
Such terms, similar to mathematical signs, are contrived to express 
our thoughts in a concise manner ; but images, which are the life 
of poetry, cannot be raised in any perfection but by introducing 

• Beginning of act 3. t Lib. 3. beginning at line 6^. 

t Bigh^ in the old Scotch language, b pronounced hee. 

15 
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particular objects. General terms that comprehend a number of 
individuals, must be excepted from that rule ; our kindred, our 
clan, our country, and words of the like iiQpf>rt, though they scarce 
raise any image, have however a wonderful power over our passions : 
the greatness of the .complex object overbalances the obscurity of 
the image. 

Grandeur, being an extreme vivid emotion, is not rea£Iy pro- 
. duced in perfection but by reiterated impressions. The eftect of 
a single impression can be but momentary ; and if one feel suddenly 
somewhat like a swelling or exaltation of mind, the emotion vanish- 
eth as soon as felt. Single thoughts or sentiipents, I know, are 
often cited as examples of the sublime ; bjiit their effect is far 
inferior to that of a grand subject displayed in its capital parts. I 
shall give a few examples, U^at the reader may judge for himself. 
In the famous action of Thermopylse, where Leonidas, the Spartan 
king, with his chosen band, fighting for their country, were cut off 
to the last man, a saying is, reported of Dieneces, one of the band, 
which, expressing cheerful and undisturbed bravery, is well entitled 
to the first place in examples of that kind. Respecting the number 
of their enemies, it was observed, that the arrows shot by such a 
multitude would intercept the light of the sun. So much the better, 
says he, for we shall then fight in the shade.* 

Somerset. Ah t Warwick, Wsrwick, wert thoa as we are, 
We might recover all our loss again. 
The Queen from France hatb brought a puissant power, 
Ev'n DOW we beard the news. Ah 7 couldst thou fty ! 

Warwiek, Why, then I would not Iky. --Tkifd pari, Henry VL aetf. fe. 3. 

Such a sentiment from a man expiring of his wounds, is truly heroic, 
and must elevate the mind to the greatest height than can be done 
by a single expression : it will not suffer in a comparison with the 
famous sentiment Qu^U mourut of Comeille ; the latter is asenti. 
mcnt of indignation merely, the former of firm and cheerful courage* 
To cite in opposition many a sublime passage, enriched with Ui'e 
: finest images, and dressed in the most nervous expressions, would 
scarce be fair : I shall produce but one instance, from Shakspeare, 
which sets a few objects before the eye without much pomp of Ian- 
guage : it operates its effect by representing these objects in a cli- 
max, raising the mind higher and higher till it feel the emotion of 
grandeur in perfection ; 

> The cload-capt tQw'rs, t^e gorgeous palaces, « 

The solemn temples, 4he great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inheriti sball (flssolve, &c. 

The cUmd-capH towers produce an elevating emotion, heightened by 
the gorgeous palaces ; and the mind is carried still higher and higher 
by the images that follow. Successive images, malung thys deeper 
and deeper impressions, must elevate more than any single image 
, can do. 

As on the one hand, no means directly applied have more in- 
fluence to raise the mind than grandeur and sublimity : so on th*" 

* HerodotQs, hook 7 
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'ither, no means indirectly applied have more influence to sink and 
depress it ^ for in a state of elevation the artful introduction of an 
humbling object, makes the fall great in proportion to the elevation; 
Of this observation Shakspeare gives a beautiful example, in the 
passage last quoted : 

The cloud-cap't tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 
Tb^ solemn temples, the ereat ^lobe itself. 
Yea, all which It inherit, 9ball disaolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a visioo, 
Leave not a wreck behind.— 7 rem/ie^l, a«< 4. ic 4. 

The elevation of the mind in the former part of this beautiful 
(>a8sage9 makes the fall great in proportion, when the most hum- 
bling of all images is introduced, that of an utter dissolution of the 
earth and its ii^abitants. The inind when warmed, is more sus- 
ceptible of impressions than in a cool state : and a depressing or 
melancholy object listened to, makes the strongest impression when 
it reaches the mind in its highest state of elevation or cheerfulness. 

But a humbling image is not always necessary to produce thftt 
effect : a remark is made above, that in describing superior beings, 
the reader's imagination, unable to support itself in a strained ele- 
vation, falls often as from a height, and sinks even below its ordi-' 
hary tone. The following instance comes luckily in view ; for a 
better cannot be given : " God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light." Longinus quotes this passage from Moses as a shining 
example of the sublime ; and it is scarce possible, in fewer words, 
to convey so clear an image of the infinite power of the Deity : bat 
then it belongs to the present subject to remark, that the emotion of 
Sublimity raised by this image is but momentary : and that the 
mind, unable to support iti^eif in an elevation so much above nature, 
immediately sinks down into huniility and veneration for a bfeing so 
far exalted above groveUing niortals. Every one is acquscint^d with 
a dispute about that passage between two French critics,* th^ 6ne 
positively affirming it to be sublime, the other as positively denying. 
What I have remarked shows that both of them have reached the 
truth, but neither of them the whole truth : the primary effect of the 
passage is undoubtedly an eniotion of grandeur ; which so far justifies 
Boileau : but then every one must be sensible that the emotion is 
inerely a flash, which vanishing instantaneously, gives way to humi- 
lity and veneration. That indirect effect of sublimity justifies Huet, 
who, being a man of true piety, and probably not much carried by 
imagination, felt the humbling passion more sensibly than his anta- 
gonist did. And, laying aside difference of character, Huet's opi- 
nion may, I think, be defended as the more solid ; because in such 
images the depressing emotions are the more sensibly felt, and have 
the longer endurance. 

The straining and elevated subject beyond due bounds, is a vice 
hot so frequent as to require the correction of criticism. But false 
sublime isa rock that writers of more fire than judgment commonly 
split on ; and therefore a collection of examples may be of use as a 
beacon to future adventurers. One species of false sublime known 
by the liatine of hfrnbasty is common among writers of a mean ge- 

* Boileia and Httet. 
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nius : it is a serious endeavour, by strained description, to raise a 
low or familiar subject above its rank ; which instead of being sub- 
lime, becomes ridiculous. I am extremely sensible how prone the 
mind is, in some animating passions, to magnify its objects beyond 
natural bounds : but such hyperbolical description has its limits ; 
and, when carried beyond the impulse of the propensity, it degene- 
rates into burlesque. Take the following examples, 

Sejanus. Great and high 

The world knows only two, that's Rome and I. 

My roof receives me not ; 'tis air I tread, 

And at each step I feel my advanced head 

Knockout a star in heav'n. — Sejanvst BenJomon^ ado. 

A writer who has no natural elevation of mind, deviates readily into 
bombast : he strains above his natural powers ; and the violent effort 
♦ carries him beyond the bounds of propriety. Boileau expresses this 
happily : 

L*autre 4 peur de ramper, il se perd dans la nue.* 

The same author, Ben Jensen, abounds in the bombast : 

The mother, 
Tb^expnlsed Apicata, finds them there ; 
Whom when she saw lie spread on the degrees, 
After a world of fury on herself, 
Tearing her hair, defacing of her face, 
Beating her breasts and womb, kneeling amaz'd. 
Crying to heav*n, then to them ; at last 
Her druwned voice got up above her woes : 
And with such black and bitter execrations 
(As might affright the gods, and force the sun 
Run backward to the east ; nay, make the old 
Deformed chaos rise again t' o'erwhelm 
Them, iia, and all the worlds she fills the air. 
Upbraids the heav'us with their partial dooms, 
Defies their tyrannous powers, and demands 
What she and those poor innocents have transgressed, 
That they must suffer such a share in vengeance.^Sej'antu, act 5. ie» las I, 

..— ^-~— — ^ Lentulus, the man, 

If all our fire were out, would fetch down new 

Out of the hand of Jove : and rivet him 

To Caucasus, should he butfrown ; and let 

His own gaunt eagle fly at him to tire. — Catiline, act 3. 

Can these, or such, be any aid to us ? 
Look they as they were built to shake the world 
Or be a moment to our enterprise ? 
A thousand, such as they are, could not make 
One atom of our souls. They should be men 
Worth heaven's fear, that looking up, but thus, 
Would make Jove stand upon his guard, and draw 
Himself within his thunder ; wbldi, amaz'd. 
He should discharge in vain, and they unhurt. 
Or, if they were, lixe Capaneus at Thebes, 
]. They should hang dead upon the highest spires 

And ask the second bolt to be thrown do^n. 
Whv Lentulus talk vou so long? This time 
Ha o been enongh t* liave scattered all the stars, 
T' have quench'd the son and moon, and made the world 
Despair of day, or any light but ours.— Co/ i/tn«, act 4. 

• L*art poet, chant. L 1. 68. 
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This is the language of a madman : 

GuUdfard, Give way and let the gushing torrent come, 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the deluge, 
Till the flood rise apon the guilty worlds 
. And make the rain common. — Lady Jane Greyf act 4. near the end* 

I am. sorry to observe that the following bombast stuff dropped 
firom the pen of Diyden. 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the coitains of the skies ; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 

For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 

Another q>ecies of false subhibe is still more faulty than bom* 
bast ; and that is, to force elevati<m by introducing imaginary beings 
without preserving any propriety in their actions ; as if it were lawful 
to ascribe every extravagance and inconsistence to beings of the 
poet's creation. No writers are more hcentious in that article than 
ionson and Dryden. 

Methinks I see Death and the furies waiting 

What we will do, and all the heaven at leisure 

For the great s^ctacle. Draw then your swords : 

And if our destiny envy our virtue 

The honour of the day, yet let us care 

To sell ourselves at such a price, as may 

Undo the world to buy us, and make Fate, 

While she tempts ours, tp fear her own estate.*^ Ca/i(in«, act 6'. 

T he Furies stood on hill 
Circling the place, and trembled to see men 
Do more than they ; whilst Pity left the field, 
Griev'd for that side, that in so bad a cause 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 
The sun stood still, and was behind the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward.— i&iif. act 5. 

Osmynn While we indulge our common happiness. 
He is forgot by whom we all possess. 
The brave Almanzor, to whose arms we owe 
All that we did, and all that we shall do ; 
Who like a tempest that outrides the wind, 
Made a just battle ere the bodies join'd. ^ 

Abdalla. His victories we scarce could keep in view, 
Or polish *em so fast as he rough drew, 

Abdemelech, Fate after him below with paiu did move, 
And Victory cotild scarce keep pace above. 
Death did at length so many slain forget, 
And lost the tale, and took 'em by the great. 

Congest of Grenada, act 2. at the beginning. 

The ffods of Rome fight for ye ; loud Fame calls ye, 

PitchM on the topless Apennine. and blows 

To all the under worid, all nations 

The seas, and unfrequented deserts, where the snow dwells, 

Wakens the ruinM monuments, and there. 

Where nothing but eternal death and sleep is, 

Informs again the dead bones. — Beaumont L FletcKer^Bonduea, ad 3. i 8* 

An actor on the stage may be guilty of bombast as well as an 
author in his closet ; a certain manner of acting, which is grand 
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when supported by dignity in the sentiment and force in the ex- 
pression, is ridiculous where the sentiment is mean, and the ex- 
pression flat. 

This chapter shall be closed with some observations. When 
the sublime is carried to its due height, and circumscribed within 
proper bounds, it enchants the mind, and raises the most delightful 
of all emotions ; the reader, engrossed by a sublime object, feels 
himself raised as it were to a higher rank. Considering that effect, 
it is not wonderful that the history of conquerors and heroes should 
be universally the favourite entertainment. And this fairly accounts 
for what I once erroneously suspected to be a wrong bids originally 
in human nature ; which is, that the grossest acts of oppression and 
injustice scarce blemish the character of a great conqueror : we 
nevertheless warmly espouse his interest, accompany him in his 
exploits, and are anxious for bis success : the splendour and enthu-, 
aiasm of the hero transfused into the readers, elevate their minds far 
above the rules of justice, and render them in a great measure insen. 
sible of the wrongs that are committed : 

. For in those days inip;ht only shall be admired, 
And valour aod heroic virtue caird : 
To overcome in battle^ and subdue 
Nations, apd bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter, shall be held the highest pitcli 
Of human glory, and for glory done 
Of triumph to be styl'd ereat conquerors. 
Patrons of mankind^ g<Xu» and sons df god^ ; 
Destroyers rightlier caii'd, end plagues of men. 
Thus fame shall be aehiev'd. renown on earth* 
And what most merits fame in silence hid. — MilUmy 6. 1 1. 

The irregular influence of grandeur reaches also to other mat- 
ters : however good, honest, or useful^ a man may be, he is not sol 
much respected as is one of a more elevated character, though of 
less integrity; nor do the misfortunes of the former affect us so 
much as those of the latter. And I add,. because it cannot be dis. 
guised, that the remorse which attends breach of engagement, is in 
n great measure proportioned to the figure that the injured person 
makes : the vows and protestations of lovers are an illustrious exam- 
ple ; for these commonly are little regarded when made to women of 
inferior rank. 
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. That motion is agreeable to the eye without relation to purpose 
or design, may appear from the amusement it gives to infants : 
juvenile exercises are relished chiefly on that account. 

If a body in motion be agreeable, one will be apt to conclude 
that at rest it must be disagreeable : but we learn from experience, 
that this would be a ra«h conclusion. Rest is one of those ciroum^ 
stances that are neither agreeable nor disagreeable, being viewed 
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with perfect indifference. And happy is it for mankind to have the 
matter so ordered : if rest were agreeable, it wouFd disincline us to 
motion, by which all things are performed : if it were disagreeable, 
it would be a source of perpetual uneasiness ; for the bulk of the 
things we see appear to be at rest. A similar instance of designing 
wisdom I have had occasion to explain, in opposing grandeur to 
littleness, and elevation to lowness of place.* Even in the simplest 
matters, the finger of God is conspicuous : the happy adjustment of 
the internal nature of man to his external circumstances, displayed 
in the instances here given, is indeed admirable.* 

Motion is agreeable in all its varieties of quickness and slowness ; 
but motion long continued admits some exceptions. That degree 
of continued motion which corresponds to the natural course of our 
perceptions, is the most agreeable. The quickest motion is for an 
instant delightful ; but soon appears to be too rapid : it become? 
painful by forcibly accelerating the course of our perceptions. Slow 
continued motion becomes disagreeable from an opposite cause, that 
it retards the natural course of our perceptions. f 

There are other varieties in motion besides quickness and slow- 
ness, that make it more or less agreeable : regular motion is pre- 
ferred before what is irregular ; witness the motion of the planets 
in orbits nearly circular : the motion of the' comets in orbits less 
regular, is less agreeable. ^ ^ 

Motion uniformly accelerated, resembling an ascending series of 
numbers, is more jagreeable thaii when uniformly retarded : motion 
upward is agreeable, by tendency to elevation. What then shall we 
say of downward motion regularly accelerated by the force of gra- 
vity, compared with upward motion regularly retarded by the ^ame 
force ? Which of these is the most agreeable ? This question is not 
easily solved. ' 

Motion in a straight line is agreeable : but we prefer undulating 
motion, as of waves, of a flame, of a ship under sail ; such motion 
is more free, and. also more natural. Hence the beauty of a sei*- 
' pentine river. 

The easy and sliding motion of a fluid, from the lubricity of its 
parts, is agreeable upon that account : but the agreeableness chief- 
ly depends on the following circumstance, that the motion is perceiv- 
^ ed, not as of one body, but as of an endless number moving toge- ' 
ther with order and regularity. Poets struck with that beauty, draw 
more images from fluids in motion than from solids. 

Force is of two kinds ; one quiescent, and one exerted in motion. 
. The former, dead weight for example, must be laid aside ; for a 
body at rest is not, by that circumstance, either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. Moving force only is my province ; and though it is nbt 
separable from motion, yet by the power of abstraction, either pf 
them may be considered independent of the other. Both of them 
are agreeable, because both of them include activity. It is agree- 
able to see a thing move : to see it moved, as when it is dragged 
^ or pushed along, is neither agreeable nojr disgreeable, more thdn 
^ when at rest. It is agreeable to see a thing exert force ; buf'it 

^ fee Chap. 4. * This will be eTpInined more fully afternrard. chap. 9. 
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makes not the thing either agreeable or disagreeable, to see force 
exerted upon it. 

Though motion and force are each of them agreeable, the im- 
pressions they make are different. This difference, clearly felt, is 
not easily described. All we can say is, that the emotion raised 
by a moving body, resembling its cause, is felt as if the mind were 
carried along : the emotion raised by force exerted, resembling also 
its cause, is felt as if force were exerted within the mind. 

To illustrate that difference, I give the following examples. It 
has been explained why smoke ascending m a calm day, suppose 
from a cottage in a wood, is an agreeable object ;* so remarkably 
agreeable, that landscape-painters introduce it upon all occasions. 
The ascent being natural, and without effort, is pleasant in a calm 
state of mind : it resembles a gently -flowing river, but is more agree- 
able, because ascent is more to our taste than descent. A fire- 
work or a jet cT eou rouses the mind more ; because the beauty of 
force visibly exerted, is superadded to that of upward motion. To 
a man recUning indolently upon a bank of flowers, ascending smoke 
in a still morning is charming ; but a fire-work or a jet cT eau rouses 
him from that supine posture, and puts him in motign. 

K jet d^ eau makes an impression distinguishable from that of 
a water-fall. Downward motion being natural and without effort, 
tends rather to quiet the mind than to rouse it : upward motion, on 
th^ contrary, overcoming the resistance of gravity, makes an im- 
pression of a great effort, and thereby rouses and enlivens the mind. 

The public ganves of the Greeks and Romans, which gave so much 
entertainment to the spectators, consisted chiefly in exerting force, 
wrestling, leaping, throwing great stones, and such like trials of 
strength. When great force is exerted, the effort felt internally is 
animating. The effort may be such, as in some measure to over- 
power the mind : thus the explosion of gun-powder, the violence 
of a torrent, the weight of a mountain, and the crush of an earth- 
quake, create astonishment rather than pleasure. 

No quality nor circumstance contributes more to grandeur than 
force, especially where exerted by sensible beings. I cannot make 
the observation more evident than by the following quotati<Mi8. 



-Him the nimighty power 



Hurl'd headlone flaming from th* ethereal sky, 

With hideous mm and combastion, dowa 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defy th* Omnipotent to arms. — Paradite Lott, book 1. 



-Now storming fury rose, 



And clamour such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armour clashing bray 'd 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brasen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; over head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 
And flying vaulted either host with fire. 
So under fiery cone together rush'd 

•Chap. 1. 
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Both battles main, with rainons assaalt 
And inextioguishable rage ; all heaven 
Reaoanded ; and bad earth been then, all earth 
Had io her centre shook.— /6t<l. bwk 6. 

l^hey ended parley^ and both address'd for fight 
Unspeakable ; for who, though with the tongue ' 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike power f for likest gods they seem'd, 
Stood they or mov'd, in stature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great Heav'n. 
Now wav'd their fiery swortb, and in the air 
Made horrid circles : two broalid suns their shields 
Biaz'd opposite, while Expectation stood 
in horror : from each hand with speed retir'd. 
Where erst was thickest fight, th' angelic throng. 
And left large field, unsafe within tlto wind 
Of such commotion ; such as, to set forth 
Great things by small, if Nature's concord broke. 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
Two planets, rushing from aspect maligu 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. — /ftifl, book Q. 

We shall next consider the efiect of motion and force in con- 
junction. In contemplating the planetary system, what strikes us 
the most, is the sphencal figures of the planets, and dieir regular 
motions ; the conception we have of their activity and enormous 
bulk being more obscure ; the beauty, accordingly, of that system, 
raises a more lively emotion than its grandeur. But if we could 
comprehend the whole system at one view, the activity and irresist. 
ible force of these immense bodies would fill us with amazement ; 
nature cannot furnish another scene so grand. 

Motion and force, agreeable in themselves, are also agreeable by 
their utility when employed as means to accomplish some beneficed 
end. Hence the superior beauty of some machines, where force 
and motion concur to perform the work of numberless hands. 
Hence the beautiful motions, firm and regular, of a horse trained 
for war : every single step is the fittest that can be for obtaining 
the purposed end^ But the grace of motion is visible chiefly in 
man, not only for the reasons mentioned, but because every gesture 
is significant The power however of agreeable motion is not a 
common talent : every Umb of the human body has an agreeable 
and disagreeable motion ; some motions beinff extremely graceful, 
others plain and vulgar ; some expressing mgnity, others mean- 
ness. But the pleasure here, arising, not singly from the beauty of 
motion, but from indicating character and sentiment, belongs ta ' 
difierent chapters.* 

I should conclude with the final cause of the relish we have for 
motion and force, were it not so evident as to require no explanation. 
We are placed here in such circumstances as to make industry 
essential to our well-being, for without industry the plainest neces^ 
saries of Ufe are not obtained. When our situation, therefore, in 
this world requires activity and a constant exertion of motion and 

* Chap. IL and Id. 
16 
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ibrce, providence indulgently provides for our welfare by 
these agreeable to us ; it would be a gross imperfection in our 
nature, to make any thing disagreeable that we depend on for* 
existence ; and even indifference would stacken greatly that degree 
of activity which is indispensable. 



CHAP. VI. 

I90VELTY, AND THE UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF OBJECTS- 

Of all the circumstances that raise emotions, not excepting beauty 
nor even greatness, novelty hath the most powerful influence. 
A new object pioduceth instantaneously an emotion termed wonder, 
which totally occupies the mind, and for a time excludes all other 
objects. Conversation among the, vulgar never is more interesting- 
than when it turns upon strange objects and extraordinary events. 
Men tear themselves from their native country in search of things 
rare and new ; and novelty converts into a pleasure the fatigues 
and even perils of travelling. To what cause shall we ascribe tnese 
singular appearances ? To curiosity, undoubtedly, a principle im- 
planted in human nature for a purpose extremely beneficial, that of 
acquiring knowledge ; and the emotion of wonder, raised by new 
and strange objects, inflames our curiosity to know more of them. 
Tliis emotion is diflerent from admiration: novelty, wherever found, 
whether in a quality er action, is the cause of wonder : admiratioi^ 
is directed to the person who performs any thing wonderful. 

During infancy, every new object is probably the occasion of 
lender, m some degree : because, during infancy, every object at 
first sight is strange as well as new : but as objects are rendered* 
fdmiliar by custom, we cease by degrees to wonder at new appear- 
ances, if they have any resemblahce to what we are acquainted 
with ; for a thing must be singular as well as new, to raise our won- 
der. To save multiplying words, I would be understood to com- 
prehend both circumstances when 1 hereafter talk of novelty. 

In an ordinary train of perceptions where one thing introduces 
another, not a single object makes its appearance unexpectedly :* 
the mind, thus prepared for the reception of its objects^ admits them 
one afier another without perturbation. But when a thing breaks 
in unexpectedly, and without the preparation of any connexion, it 
raises an emotion, known by the name of surprise. That emotion may 
be produced by the most familiar object, as when one unexpectedly 
meets a friend who was reported to be dead ; or a man in high life, 
lately a beggar. On the other hand, a new object, however strange, 
will not produce the emotion if the spectator be prepared for Sie 
sight. An elephant in India will not surprise a traveller who goes 
to see one ; and yet its novelty will raise his wonder ; an Indian in 
Britain would be much surprised to stumble upon an elephant feed^ 

* See chap. 1. 
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%ilg at large in the open fields ; but the creature itself, |o which he 
mras accustomed, would not raise his wonder. 

Surprise thus in several respects differs from wonder : unex- 
pectedness is the cause of the former emotion ; novelty is the 
•cause of the latter. Nor differ they less in their nature and 
circumstances, as will be explained by and by. With relation 
to one circumstance they perfectly agree ; which is, the short- 
ness of their duration : the instantaneous production of these 
* emotions in perfection, may contribute to that effect, in confor- 
mity to a general law. That things soon decay which soon come 
to perfection ; the violence of the emotions 'may also contribute : 
for an ardent emotion, which is not susceptible of increase, cannot 
have a long course. But their short duration is occasioned chiefly 
by that of their causes ; we arc soon reconciled to an object, how. 
'Cver unexpected ; and novelty soon degenerates into familiarity. 

Whether these emotions be pleasant or painful, is not a clear 
point. It may appear strange that our own feelings and their capi- 
4al qualities, should afford any matter for a doubt ; but when we 
are engrossed by any emotion, there is no place for speculation ; 
and when sufHciently calm for speculation, it is not easy to recal 
the emotion with accuracy. New objects are sometimes terrible, 
sometimes delightful ; the terror which a tiger inspires is greatest 
at first, and wears off gradually by familiarity ; on the other hand, 
even women will acknowledge that it is novelty which pleases 
the most in a new fashion. It would be rash however to conclude, 
that wonder is in itself neither pleasant nor painful, but that it as« 
sumes either quality according to circumstances. An object, it is 
true, that hath a threatening appearance, adds to our terror by its 
novelty ; but from that experiment it doth not follow that novelty 
is in itself disagreeable ; for it is perfectly consistent, that we be de- 
lighted with an object in one view, and terrified with it in another. 
A river in flood swelling over its banks is a grand and delightful 
<ibject ; and yet it may produce no small degree of fear when we at- 
tempt to cross it. Courage and magnanimity are agreeable : and 
3''et, when we view these qualities in an enemy, they serve to increase 
our terror* In the same manner, novelty may produce two effects 
clearly distinguishable from each other : it may, directly and in it- 
self, be agreeable : and it may have an opposite effect indirectly, 
which is, to inspire terror ; for when a new object appears in any 
degree daijigerous, our ignorance of its powers and qualities affords 
ample scope for the imagination to dress it in the most frightful 
•colours,* The first sight of a lion, for example, may at the same 
instant produce two opposite feelings, the pleasant emotion of won- 
der, and the painful passion of terror : the novelty of the object 
produces the former directly, and contributes to the latter indirectly. 
Thus, when the subject is analysed, we find, that the power 
which novelty hath indirectly to inflame terror, is perfectly consis- 
tent with its being in every circumstance agreeable. The matter 
may be put in tlie clearest light, by adding the following circum- 

" Essays od the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, part C ess. & 
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Stances. If a Hon be first seen from a place of safety, the specta*' 
cle is altogether agreeable, without the least mixture of terror. If 
again, the first sight puts us within reach of that dangerous animal^ 
<Kir terror may be so great as quite to exclude any sense of novelty. 
But this fact proves not that wonder is painful ; it proves only, that 
wonder may be excluded by a more powerful passion. Every man 
may be made certain from his own experience, that wonder raised 
by a new object which is inofiensive, is always pleasant ; and with 
respect to offensive objects, it appears from the foregoing deduc 
tion, that the same must hold as long as the spectator can attend 
to the novelty. 

Whether suprise be in itself pleasant or painful, is a question no 
less intricate than the former. It is certain that surprise inflames 
our joy when unexpectedly we meet with an old friend, and our ter* 
ror when we stumble upon any thing noxious. To clear that ques- 
tion, the first thing to be remarked is, that in some instances an 
unexpected object overpowers the mind, so as to produce a momen- 
tary stupefaction : where the object is dangerous, or appears so, 
the sudden alarm it ffives, without preparation, is apt totally to 
unhinge the mind, and for a moment to suspend all its faculties, 
«vcn thought itself :* in which slate a man is quite helpless, and if 
he move at all, is as like to run upon the danger as from it. Sur- 
prise carried to such a height, cannot be either pleasant or pain, 
ful ; because the mind, during such momentary stupefaction, is in a 
good measure, if not totally, insensible. 

If we then inquire for the character of this emotion, it must be 
where the unexpected object or event produceth less violent ef- 
fects. And while the mind remains sensible of pleasure and pain, 
is it not natural to suppose^ that surprise, like wonder, should have 
an invariable character ? I am inclined however to think, that sur- 
prise has no invariable character, but assumes that of the object 
which raises it. Wonder being an emotion invariably raised by 
novelty, and being distinguishable from all other emotions, ought 
naturally to possess one constant character. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of an object seems not equally entitled to produce an 
emotion distinguishable from that which is produced by the object 
in its ordinary appearance : the efiect it ought naturally to have is 
only to swell that emotion, by snaking it more pleasant or more 
painful than it oommonly is. And that conjecture is confirmed by 
experience, as well as by language, which is built upon experience ; 
when a man meets a friend unexpectedly, he is said to be agreeably 
iiurprised ; and when he meets an enemy unexpectedly, he is said 
to be disagreeably surprised. It appears, then, that the sole efiect 
of surprise is to swell the emotion raised by the object. And that 
efiect can be clearly explained ; a tide of connected pereeptions 
^lide gently into the mind, and produce no perturbation : but an 
x>bject breaking in imcxpectedly, sounds an alarm, rouses the mind 
out of its calm state, and directs its whole attention to the object, 
which, if agreeable, becomes doubly so. Several cireumstancc^s 

* Hence the jLatin names for surprise, torpor, animi stnpor. 
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^concur to produce that effect : on the one hand, the agitation of the 
mind, and its keen attention, prepare it in the most effectual man* 
ner for receiving a deep impression : on the other hand, the object, 
by its sudden and unforeseen appearance, makes an impression, not 
graduafly as expected objects do, but as at one stroke with its whole 
force. The circumstances are precisely similar where the object is 
in itself disagreeable.* 

The pleasure of novelty is easily distinguished from that of 
variety : to produce the latter, a plurality of objects is necessary ; 
the former arises from a circumstance found in a single object. 
Again, where objects, whether co-existent or in succession, are suf- 
ficiently diversified, the pleasure t>f Tariety is complete, though 
every single object of the train be familiar : but the pleasure of 
•novelty, directly opposite to familiarity, reqvures no diversification. 

There are different degrees of novelty, and its effects are in pro- 
portion. Tlie lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a second 
time after a long interval ; and that in this case an ^object takes on 
some appearance of novelty, is certain from experience : a large 
building of many parts variously adorned, or an extensive field em- 
bellished with trees, lakes, temples, litatues, and other ornaments, 
will appear new oftener than once ; the memoiy of an object so com- 
plex is soon lost, of its parts at least, or of their arrangement. 
But experience teaches, that «veB without any decay of remem- 
brance/' absence ..alone will give an air of novelty to a once fami- 
liar object ; which is not surprising, because familiarity wears off* 
gradually by absence : thus a person with whooi we have been inti- 
mate, returning after a long interval, appears like a new acquaint- 
ance : and distance of place contrib^es to this appearance, no less 

^ What the Mareschal Saxe terms Ze eteurbumain is no other than fear, occaaion- 
'«d by sarprise. It is owing to that caoae that ambush is generally so destmctive ; 
ioteUigenoe of it beforehand renders it harmless. The Mareschal gives from 
Ctesar's Commentariestwo examples of what he calls le eieur kumain. At the sieire 
•of Amiemby the Gauls, Cesar came up ^vitfa his armyi which did not exceed 7000 
men, and began to intrench himself in such harry, that the barbarians, judging him 
to be afraid, attacked bis entrenchments with great spirit. During the time they 
were filling up the ditch, he issued out with his cohorts; and, by attaekine them un- 
expectedly, struck a panic that made them fly with precipitation, not asmgle man 
offering to make a stand. At the siege of Alesia, the Gauls, infinitely superior in 
number, attacked the Roman lines in circumvallation in order to raise the siege. 
Cesar ordered a bo^y of his men to march out silently, and t6 attack them on the 
one flank, while "he with another body did the same on the other flank. The sar- 
prise of being attacked when they expected a defence only, put the Gauls into dis- 
order, and gave an easy victory te Cesar. 

A third may be added, no less memorable. In the year 846, an obstinate battle 
was fought between Xamire King of Leon, and Abdoulrahman the Moorish King 
of Spain. After a very long conflict, the night only prevented the Arabians from 
obtaining a complete victory. The King'of Leon, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness, retreated to a neighbeuring hill, leaving the Arabians masters of the field of 
battle. Next morning, perceiving that he could not maintain his place for want 
4)rovisions, nor be able to draw off his men in the face of a victorious army, he 
ranged bis men in order of battle, and, without losin^a moment, marched to attack 
the enemy, resolving to conqaer or die. The Arabians, astohuhed to be attacked 
by those who were conquered the night before, lost all heart ; fear succeeded to 
^onishment, the panic was universal, and they all turned their backs almo^it 
without drawing a sword. 
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than distance of time : a friend^ for example, after a short absence 
in a remote country, has the same air of novelty as if he had returned 
afler a longer interval from a place near home ; the mind forms a 
connexion between him and the remote country, and bestows upon 
him the singularity of the objects he has seen. For the same rea- 
son, when two things equally new and singular are presented, the 
spectator balances between them ; and when told that one of them 
is the product of a distant quarter of the world, he no longer hesi- 
tates, but clings to it as the more singular. Hence the preference 
given to foreign luxuries, and to foreign curiosities, which appear 
rare in proportion to their original distance. 

Tlie next degree of novelty, mounting upward, is found in objects 
of which we have some information at second hand ; for description, 
though it contribute to familiarity, cannot altogether remove 
the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented ; the 
first sight of a lion occasions some wonder, afler a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the correctest pictures and statues of that animal. 

A new object that bears some distant resemblance to a known 
species, is an instance of a third degree of novelty ; a strong resem. 
blance among individuals of the same species, prevents almost 
entirely the effect of novelty, unless distance of place or some other 
circumstance concur : but where the resemblance is faint, some 
degree of wonder is felt, and the emotion rises in proportion to the 
faintness of the resemblance. 

The highest degree of wonder ariseth from unluiown objects that 
have no analogy to any species we are acquainted with. Shakspeare 
in a^simile introduces that species of novelty : 

As gloriona to tbe aiglit 

As is a wineed messenger from heaven 

Unto the white np-tumeid wond'ring eye 

Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacinr clouds. 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. — Romeo and Juliet. 

One example of that species of novelty deserves peculiar atten- 
tion ; and that is. When an object altogether new is seen by one per- 
son only, and but once. These circumstances heighten remarkably 
the emotion : the singularity of the spectator concurs witli the singu- 
larity of the object, to inflame wonder to its highest pitch. 

In explaining the effects of novelty, the place a being occupies in 
the scale of existence, is a ciioumstance that must not be omitted. 
Novelty in the individuals of a low class is perceived with indifference, 
or with a very slight emotion : thus a pebble, however singular in 
its appearance, scarce moves our wonder^ The emotion rises with 
the rank of the object : and, other circumstances being equal, is 
strongest in the highest order of existence : a strange insect affects 
us more than a strange vegetable : and a strange quadruped more 
than a strange insect. 

However natural novelty may be, it is a matter of experience, 
that those who relish it the most are careful to conceal its influence. 
Love of novelty, it is true, prevails in children, in idlers, and in men 
of shallow understanding, and yet, after all, why should one be 
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ashamed of indulging a natural propensity 1 A distinction will 
afford a satisfactory answer. No man is ashamed of curiosity when 
it is indulged in order to acquire knowledge. Btit to prefer any 
thing merely because it is new, shows a meain taste, which one ought 
to be ashamed of; vanity is commonly at the bottom, which leads 
those who are deficient in taste to prefer things odd, rare, or singu* 
lar, in order to distinguish themselves from others. And in fact, 
that appetite, as above-mentioned, reigns chiefly among persons of 
a mean taste, who are ignorant of refined and elegant pleasures. 

One final cause of wonder, hinted above, is, that this emotion is 
intended to stimulate our curiosity. Another, somewhsU different, 
is, to prepare the mind for receiving deep impressions of new objects. 
All acquaintance with the various things that may affect us, and 
with their properties, is essential to our well-being : nor will a slight 
or superficial acquaintance be sufiicient ; they ought to be so deeply 
engraved on the mind, as to be ready fbr use upon every occasion.. 
Now, in order to make a deep impression, it is wisely contiived, that 
things should be introduced to our acquaintance with a certain pomp 
and solemnity productive of a vivid emotion. When the impres- 
sion is once faiiiy made, the emotion of novelty, being no longer 
necessary, vanisheth almost instantaneously ; never to return, unless 
where the impression happens to be obliterated by length of time or 
other means ; in which case, the second introduction hc^ neariy the 
same solemnity with the first. 

Designing wisdom is nowhere more legible than in this part of 
the human fiwne. If new objects did not affect us in a very pecu- 
liar manner, their impressions would be so riight as scarce to be of 
any use in life ; on the other hand, did objects continue to affect us 
as deeply as at first, the mind would be totally engrossed with them, 
and have no room left either for action or reflection. 

The final cause of surprise is still more evident than of no^celty. 
Self-love makes us vigilantly attentive to self-preservation ; but self- 
love, which operates by means of reason and reflection, and impels 
not the mind to any particular object, or from it, is a principle too 
cool fbr a sudden emergency : an object breaking in unexpectedly, 
affords no time for deUberation ; and, in that case, the agitation of 
surprise comes in seasonably to rouse self-love into action : surprise 
gives the alarm ; and if there be any appearance of danger, our 
whole force is instantly summoned up to shun or to prevent it. 



CHAP. VII. 

RI9IBLE OBJECTS. 

Svcn is the nature of man, that his powers and faculties are 
soon blunted by exercise. The returns of sleep, suspending all 
activity, are not alcme sufficient to preserve him in vigour ; during 
his waking howrsi amusement by intervals, is requisite to unbend his 
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mind from serious occupation. To that end, nature hath kini&y 
made a pr6vision of many objects, which may be distinguished by 
the epithet of riatble^ because they raise in ua a peculiar emotion 
expressed externally by laughter : that emotion is pleasant ; and 
being also mirthful, it most successfully unbends the mind, and 
recruits the spirits. Imagination contributes a part by multiplying 
such objects without end. 

Ludicrous is a geneml term, signifying, as may appear from its 
derivation, whatis playsome, sportive, or jocular. LudicrouSy there- 
fore, seems the genus, of which risiUe is a species, limited as above 
to what makes us laugh. 

However easy it may be, concerning any particular object, to say 
whether it be risible or not, it seems difficult, if at all practicable, 
to establish any general character^ by which objects of that kind 
may be distinguished firom others. Nor is that a singular case ; for, 
upon a review, we find the same difficulty in most of the articles 
already handled. There is nothing more easy, viewing a particular 
object, than topnmounce that.it is beautiful or ugly,, grand or little : 
but were we to attempt general rules for ranging objects under dif^ 
ferent classes, according to these qualities, we should be much gra* 
veiled. A separate cause increases the liUfficulty of distinguishing 
risible objects by a general character : all men are not eqpally a& 
fected by risible objects : nor the same man at all times ; for in high 
spirits a thing will make him laugh outright, which scarce provokes a 
smile in a grave mood. Risible objects, however, are circumscribed 
within certain limits which I shall suggest,* without pretending to 
accuracy. And, in the first place, I observe that no object is risil}}e 
but what appears slight, little^ or trivial ; for we laugh at nothing 
that is of importance to our own interest, or to that of others. A 
real distress raises pity, and therefore cannot be risible ; but a slight 
or imaginary distress, which moves not pity, is risible. The adven- 
ture of the fulling-mills in Don Quixote, is extremely risible ; eo is 
the scene where Sancho, in a dark night, tumbling into a pit, and 
attaching h*imself to the side by hand and foot, hangs there in ter- 
rible dismay till the morning, when he discovers himself to be within 
a foot of the bottom. A nose remarkably long or short, is risible ; but 
to want it altogether, far firom provoking laughter, raises horror in 
the spectator. Seconc^ly, With respect to works both of nature and 
of Bii% none of them tire risible but what are out of rule, some re- 
markable defect or excess ; a very long visage, for example, or a 
very short one. Hence nothing just, proper, decent, beautiful^ pro- 
portioned, or grand, is risible^ 

Even from this slight sketch it will readily be conjectured, that 
the emotion raised by a risible object is of a nature so singular, as 
scarce to find place while the mind is occupied with any oUier pas- 
' sion or emotion : and the conjecture is verified by experience : for 
we scarce «ever find that emotion blended with any other. One 
emotion I must except : ajad that is, contempt raised by certain im- 
proprieties: .every improper act inspires us with some degree of con- 
tempt for the author : and if an improper act be at the same time 
risible to provoke laughter, of which blunders and absurdities are 
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uutiid instances, the two emotions of contempt and of laughter 
xinite intimately in the mind, and produce externally what is termed 
a laugh of densian or of scorn. Hence objects that cause laughter 
may be distinguished into two kinds : they are either risMe or ridi* 
cuUms. A risible object is mirtl^ful only : a ridiculous object is both 
mirthful and contemptible. The first raises an emotion of laughter 
that is altogether pleasant : the pleasant emotion of laughter raised 
by the other is blended with the painful emotion of contempt ; and 
the mixed emotion is termed the emotion of ridicule. The pain a ri- 
diculous object gives me is resented and punished by a laugh of de- 
rision. A risible object, on the other hand, gives me no pain : it is 
altogether pleasant by a certain sort of titillation, which is expressed 
externally by mirthful laughter. Ridicule will be more fully ex- 
plained fdYerward : the present chapter is appropriated to the other 
emotion. 

Risible objects are so common, and so well understood, that it is 
unnecessary to consume paper or time upon them.- Take the few 
following examples. ^ 

FaUiaff. I do rememberhim at CIeinent*s Inn, like a man made after supper 
of a cheese-paring. When he was naked, he was for all the world like a forked 
radbh, with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife— <Seeona Fart, 
Henry IV, ad 3. ac. 6. 

The foregoing is of disproportion. The following examples are 
of slight or imaginary misfortunes. 

'FaUlaff. Go fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in't. Have I liv'd to be 
carried in a basket, like a barrow of bntcher's offal, and to be thrown into the 
Thames .' Well, if J be serv'd such another trick, I'll have my brains ta'en out and 
batter'd, and give them to a dog for a new year's gift. The rogues slided me in- 
to the river with as little remorse as they would have drown'd a bitch's blind 
poppies, fifteen i'th'litter ; and } ou may know bv my size, that 1 have a kind of 
alacrity in sinking : if the bottom were as deep as liell, I should doivn. 1 had been 
drown'd, bat that the shore wasshel vy and shallow *, a death that I abhor: for the 
water swells a nmn : and what a thing should I have been when I had been swell'd ? 
I should have been a mountain of mummy. — Bitrry Witts of Windsor, act 3. sc. 6. 

Falttaff, Nay, you shall bear, Master Brook,^what I have suffered to bring this 
woman to evil for your good. Being thus cramm'd in the basket, a couple of Ford^s 
kaves, his hinds, were call'd forth by their mistress, to carry me In the name of 
font ch>aths to Datchet-Iane. They took me on their shoulders, met the jealous 
knave, their master, in the door, who ask'd them once or twice what they had 
in their basket. I qoak'd for fear, lest the lunatic knave would have searched .t ; 
but Fate ordaining he should be a cuckold, held his hand. Well, on went he for a 
search, and away went I for fool cloatbs. But mark the sequel, Master Brook. I 
soffer'd the pangs of three egregious deaths : first, an intolerable fright, to be de- 
tected by a jealous rotten b^ll-wether ; next, to be compass'd like a aood bilbo, 
in the circumference of a peck , hilt to poi nt, heel to bead ; and then to be stopt in , 
like a strong distillation, with stinking cloaths that fretted in their own grease, 
lliink of that, a man of my kidney : think of that, that am as subject to heat as 
batter ; a man of continual^dissolution and thaw : it was a miracle to scape suffo- 
cation. And in the height of this bath, when I was more than half stew'd in grease, 
like a Dutch dish, to be tiirowu into the Thames, and cool'd glowing hot, u that 
Jorge, like a horse-shoe : think of that ; hissing hot ; think of that. Master Brook, 
y Merry HHvet of Wtndtor, ael 3. sc. 6, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

iOilSEMBLANCE AND DISSIMILITUDL. 

Haviko discussed those qualities and circumstances of single ob- 
jects that seem peculiariy connected with criticism, we proceed, ac- 
cording to the method proposed in the chapter of beauty, to the re- 
lations <^ objects, beginning with the relations of resemblance and 
dissimilitude. 

The connexion that man hath witli the beings around him re- 
quires some acquaintance with their nature, their powers, and their 
qualities, for regulating his conduct* For acquiring a branch of 
knowledge so essential to our well-being, motives alond of reason 
and interest are not sufficient ; nature hath providently superadded 
curiosity, a vigorous propensity, which never is at rest. This pro- 
pensity attaches us to every new object ;* and incites us to compare 
objects, in order to discover their differences and resemblances. 

Resemblance among objects of the same kind, and dissimilitude 
among objects of different kinds, are too obvious and familiar to 
gratify our curiosity in any degree ; its gratification lies in dis- 
covering differences among things where resemblance prevails, and 
resemblances where difference prevails. Thus a difference in indi- 
viduals of the same kind of plants or animals, is deemed a discovery ;^ 
vrhila the many particulars in which they agree are neglected ; and 
in different kinds, any resemblance is greedily remarked, without 
attending to the many particulars in which they differ. 

A comparison, however, may be too far stretched. When differ- 
ences or resemblances are carried beyond certain bounds, they 
appear slight and trivial ; and for that reason will not be relished by 
a man of taste ; yefsuoh propensity is there to gratify passion, cu- 
riosity in particular, that even among good writers we fiod many 
comparisons too slight to afford satisfaction. Hence the frequent 
instances amonf logicians of distinctions without any solid difference : 
and hence the frequent instances among poets and orators, of simi- 
lies without any just resemblance. With regard to the latter, I shall 
confine myself to one instance, which will probably amuse the 
reader, being a quotation not from a poet nor orator, but from a 
grave author, writing an institute of law. *' Our students shall ob- 
serve, that the knowledge of the law is like a deep well, out of which 
each man draweth according to the strength of his understanding. 
He that reaeheth deepest seeth the amiable and admirable secrets 
of the law, wherein I assure you the sages of the law in former 
times have had the deepest reach. And, as the bucket in the 
depth is easily drawn to the uppermost part of the water, (for nuL 
turn elemerUum in suo propria loco est grave), but take it from the water,' 
it cannot be drawn up but with a great difficulty : so, albeit beginnings 
of this study seem difficult, yet, when the professor of the law 
can dive into the depth, it is delightfijl, easy, and without any 

* Se€ chap. 6. 
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hetivy burden, so long as he keep himself hi his own proper ele- 
ment."* Shakspeare, with uncommon humour, ridicules such dis- 
position to simile -making, by putting in the mouth of a weak man a 
resemblance much of a piece with that now mentioned. 

Fluelien. I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is porn : I tell you Captain, 
if yon look in the maps of the orId,l warrant that you sail find, inthecomparisoosbe- 
tween Macedon ana Monmouth, that thesituations, look you, is both alike. There 
is a river in Macedon, there is also moreover a river in Mosmonth : it is called 
ff^e at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains what is the naine ofthe other river; 
but it b all one, 'tis as like as my fineers to my fipgers, and there is salmons in both. 
If yon mark Alexander's life well, tlarry of Monmouth's life is come after it indif- 
ferentwell: for there is figures in all things. Alexander, God knows, and you 
know, in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, and hbcholers, and his moods, 
and his displeasures, and his indignations ; and also being a little intoxicates iu 
his prains, did, in his ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest friend Clytus. 

Gawer. Our King is not like him m that ; he never kiird any of his fnends. 

Flueilen. It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales out of my mouth, 
ere it Is made and 'finished. I speak but in figures, and comparisons of it ; as 
Alexander killM bis friend Clytus, being in his ales and his cups ; so also Harry 
Monmouth, being in his right wits and hi? Eood judgments, turn'd away the &t 
knight with great pelly-doublet ; he was full of jests, and gripes, and knaveries, 
and mocks: I have forget bis name. 

Groirer, Sir John Falstaff. 

Fltulltn. That is he : I tell you there is good men born at Monmouth. 

King Henry V. act,4. fe. 13. 

Instruction, no doubt, is the chief end of comparison ; but that it 
is ^not the only end will be evident from con^dering, that a compa- 
rison may be employed with success to put a subject in a strong point 
of view. A lively idea is formed of a man's courage, by Hkening it 
to that of a lion ; and eloquence is exalted in our imagination, by 
comparing it to a river overflowiDg its banks, and involving all in its 
impetuous course* The same efiect is produced by contrast : a man 
in prosperity becomes more sensibie of his happiness by opposing 
his condition to that of a person in want of bread. Thus, compa- 
rison is subservient to poetry as well as to philosophy ; and, with re- 
spect to both, the foregoing observation holds equally, that resem- 
blance among objects of the same kmd, and dissiroilitude among 
objects of different kinds, have no effect : such a comparison neither 
tends to gratify our curiosity, nor to set the objects compared in a 
stronger light ; two apartments in a palace, similar in i^ape, size, and 
furniture, make separately as good a figure as when compared : and 
the same observation is applicable to two similar, compartments in a 
garden : on the other hand, oppose a regular building to a fall of water, 
or a good picture to a towering hill, or even a little dog to a large 
horse, and the contrast will produce no effect. But a resemblance 
between objects of different kinds, and a difference between objects 
of the same kind, have remarkably aa enlivening effect. The 
poets; such of them as have a just taste, draw ail their similies f^m 
things that in the main differ widely from the principal subject ; and 
they never attempt a contrast but where the things have a GODunon 
genus and a resemUance in the capital eireumslaaees ; place toge- 
ther a large and a small sized animal of the same species, the one 
will appear greater, the other less, than when viewed separately : 

* Coke upon Ly (tie ton, p. VI. 
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when we oppose beauty to deformity, each makes a greater figure 
by the comparison. We compare the dress ofdifierent nations with 
curiosity, but without surprise ; because they have no such resem- 
blance in the capital parts as to please us by contrasting the smaller 
parts. But a new cut of a sleeve or of a pocket ench^ts by its no- 
velty, and, in opposition to the former fasj^ion raises some degree of 
surprise. 

That resemblance and dissimilitude have an enlivening effect upon 
objects of sight, is made sufficiently evident : and that they have the 
same effect upon objects of 4he other senses, is also certain. Nor 
is that law confined to the external senses ; for characters contrast- 
ed make a greater figure by the opposition : lago, in .the tragedy of 
OthellOf says, 

r 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 

The character of a fop, and of a rough warrior, are nowhere moro 
successfully contrasted than in Shakspeare : 

Hotspur. My liege, I did deny no prisoners ; 
But I remember, when the fight was done. 
When 1 was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword ; 
Came there, a certain Lord, neat, trimly dress* d. 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap'd. 
Showed Uke a stubble-land at harvest home. 
He was perfumed like a miliner; 
And Hwixt his fineer and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, >vhich ever and anon 
He gave his nose ;-T-and still he smiPd and talk'd ; 
Andas the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 

He caird them untaught knaves, unmannerly, ' / . 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility I 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me : among the rest, demanded 
My pris'ners, in your Majesty's behalf- 
I then all smaKing with my wounds, being gall'd 
To be so pestered with a popinjay. 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
Answered, neglectinfly, I know not, what: 
He should, or shoulclnot ;. for he made me mad. 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, • 
Of £uns, and drums, and wounds ; (God save the mark l^ 
And telling me, the sovVeignest thing on earth 
Was parmacity, for an inward bruise : 
' And that it was great pity, so it was, 
This villainous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy'd 
So cowardly : and but for these vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier. — First part , Henry IF. act 1. ic. 4. 

Passions and emotions are also inflamed by comparison. A man 
of high rank humbles the by-standers, even to amiihilate them in 
their own opinion : Ccesar, beholding the statue of Alexander, was 
greatly mortified, that now at the age of thiry-two when Alexander 
Hied, he had not performed one memorable action. 
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Out opinions also are much influenced by comparison. A man 
vrhose opulence exceeds the ordinafy standard, is reputed richer 
than he is in reality ; and wisdom or weakness, if at all remarkable 
in an individual, is generally carried beyond the truth. 

The opinion a man forms of his present distress is heightened by 
contrasting it with his former happiness : 

Could I forget 

What I have been, I might the better bear 

What I am destin'd to. I'm not the first 

That have been wretched: bat to think how much 

I have been happier. Souihtm*s IwMpifU AduUeryt act 2. 

The distress of a long journey makes even an indifferent inn agree- 
able : and, in travellmg, when the road b good, and th'e horseman 
well covered, a bad day may be agreeable by making him sensible 
howsnugheis. 

The same effect is equally remarkable when a man opposes his 
condition to that of others. A ship tossed about in a storm, makes 
the spectator reflect upon his own ease and security, and puts these 
in the strongest light : 

Suave, marl magno larbantibns aeqaora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterins spectare.laborem ; 
^oa quia vexari qnemqnam est jttcnnda volaptas, 
Sed qaibos ipse mails careas, qnia cernere suave est. 

Ltterd. 1. 2. pnndpio. 

A man in grief cannot bear mirth : it gives him a more lively notion 
of his unhappiness, and of course makes him more unhappy. Satan 
contemplating the beauties of the terrestrial paradise, has the fol- 
lowing exclamation : 

With what delight could I have w«lk*d thee round, 

If I could joy in aught, sweet interchange 

Of hill and valley, riven, woods, and plains, 

Tiow land, now sea, and shores with forest crown'd, 

Rocks, dens, and caves ! but I in none of these 

Find place or refuge; and the more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 

Torment within me, as from the hateful siege ^ 

Of contraries ; all good to me becomes 

Bane, and in heav'n much worse would be my state- 

Paradiu Lost, book 9. Ml 4. 

Gauni. All places that the eye of Heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus : 
lliere is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not the king did banish thee ; 
But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier sit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, say, I sent thee forth to purchase honour ; 
And not, the king exil*d thee. Or suppose, 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 
Look what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thon go'st* not whence thou com'st. 
Suppose the singing birds musicians ; 
The gnw« whereon thou tread'st, the presence-floor: 
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The flfl(W*r», fair ladies; aad thy steps, no more 
Than a deliji^tfnl measure or a daace. 
For snarling Sorrow bath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light, 

BoUngifroke, Oh,wbo can hold a fire in his band, 
By thinking on the frosty Cancasos 7 
Or cloy the hangry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat 7 
Ob jio ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worae.—Xtn^ Riebati IL att 1. «c. 6. 

The appearance of danger gives sometimes pleasure, sometimes 
pain* A timorous person upon the battlements of a high tower is 
seized witti fear, which even the consciousness of security cannot 
dissipate. But upon one of a firm head tlHs situation has a con- 
trary effect ; the appearance of danger heightens, by opposition, the 
consciousness of security, and consequently, the satisifaction that 
arises from security : here the feeling resembles that abore-men- 
tioned, oGcasi<»ed by a ship labouring in a storm. 

The efiect of magnifying or lessening objects, by means of com- 
parison, is so familiar, Uiat no philosopher has thought of searching 
for a cause.* The obscurity of the subject may posi^bly have con- 
tributed to their silence ; but luckily, we discover the cause to be a 
principle unfolded above, which is, the influence of passion over 
our opinions, f We have had occasion to see many illustrious ef- 
fects of that singular power of passion ; and that the magnifying or 
diminishing objects by means of comparison proceeds from the same 
cause, will evidently appear, by reflecting in what manner a spec- 
tator is afiected, when a very large animal is for the first time placed 
beside a very small one of the same species. The first thing that 
strikes the mind, is the difference between the two animals, which is 
so great as to occasion surprise ; and this, like other emotions, Inag- 
nifying its object, makes us conceive the difference to be the great- 
est that can be : we see, or seem to see, the one animal extremely 
little, and the other extremely large. The emotion of surprise, 
arising from any unusual resemblance, serves ec^ually to explain, 
why at first view we are apt to think such resemblance more entire 
than it is in reality. And it must not esbape observation, that the 
circumstances of more and less, which, are the proper subjects of 
comparison, raise a perception so indistinct and vague as to facili- 
tate the effect described :. we have no mental standard of great and 
little, nor of the several degrees of any attribute ; and the mind thus 
unrestrained, is naturally disposed to indulge its surprise to the ut- 
most extent. 

In exploring the operations of the mind, some of which are ex- 
tremely nice and slippery, it is necessary to proceed with the utmost 

* Practical writers upon the fine arts will attempt any thing, being blind both 
to the difficulty and danger. De Piles, accounting why contrast is agreeable, 
says, " That it is a sort of war, which puts the opposite parties in motion-" Thus, 
to account for an effect of which there is no doubt, any caose, however foolish, 
is made welcome. 

^ Chap. S. part 6. 
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cautiou : and after aii, seldom it happens that' speculations of that 
kind afford any satisfaction. Luckily, in the present case, our spe> 
culations are supported hy facts and sohd argument* First, a small 
object of one species opposed to a great object of another, produces 
not, in any degree, that deception which is so remarkable when 
both objects are of the same species. The greatest disparity be- 
tween objects of different kinds is so common as to be observed witlr 
perfect indifference ; but such disparity between objects of the same 
kind, being uncommon, never fails to produce surprise : and may 
we not fairly conclude, that surprise in the latter case, is what oc- 
casions the deception, when we find no deception in the former ? 
In the next place, if surprise be the sole cause of the deception, it 
follows necessarily, that the deception will vanish as soon as Uio 
objects compared become familiar. ■ This holds so unerringly, as to 
leave no reasonable doubt that surprise is the prime mover : our 
surprise is great the first time a small lap-dog is seen with a lai^ 
mastif ; but when two such animals are constantly together, there 
is no surprise, and it makes no difference whether they be viewed 
separately or in company : we set no bounds to the riches of a man 
who has recently made his fortune, the surprising disproportion be- 
tween his present and his past situation being carried to an extreme ; 
but with regard to a family that for many generations hath enjoyed 
great wealth, the same false reckoning is not made : it is equally 
remarkable, that a trite simile has no effect ; a lover compared to a 
moth scorching itself at the flame of a candle, originally a sprightly 
simile, has by frequent use lost all force ; love cannot now be com- 
pared to fire, without some degree of disgust : it has been justly 
objected against Homer, that the lion is too often imroduced into 
his similies ; all the variety he is able to throw into them not being 
sufficient to keep alive the reader's surprise. 

To explain the influence of comparison upon the mind, I have 
chosen the simpleet case, to wit, the first sight of two animals of the 
same kind, differing in size only : but to complete the theory, other 
circumstances must be taken in. And the next supposition I make 
is, where both animals, separately familiar to the spectator, are 
brought together for the first time. In that case, the effect of mag- 
nifying and diminishing is found remarkably greater than in that 
first mentioned ; and the reason will appear upon analyzing the 
operation : the first feeling we have is of surprise at the uncommon 
difference of two creatures of the same species : we are next sensi. 
ble, that the one appears less, the other larger, than they did former. 
ly ; and that new circumstance, increasing our surprise, makes us 
imagine a still greater opposition between the animals than if wc 
had formed no notion of them beforehand. 

I shall confine myself to one other supposition : That the spec- 
tator was acquainted beforehand with one of the animals only, the 
lap-dog, fi)r example. This new circumstance will vary the effect r 
for instead of widening the natural difference, by enlarging in ap- 
pearance the one animal, and diminishing the other in proportion, 
the whole apparent alteration will rest upon the lap-dog ; the sur- 
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prise to find it less than it appeared formerly, directs to it our whole 
attention, and makes us conceive it to be a most diminutive crea- 
ture : die mastif in the mean time is quite overlooked. I am able 
to illu^rate this effect by a familiar example. Take a piece of paper, 
or of linen tolerably white, and compare it with a pure white of the 
same kind : the judgment we formed of the first object is instantly 
varied : and the surprise occasioned by finding it less white than 
was thought, produceth a hasty conviction that it is much less white 
than it is in reahty : withdramng now the pure white, and putting in 
its place a deep black, the surprise occasioned by that new circum- 
stance carries us to the other extreme, and makes us conceive the 
object first mentioned to be a pure white ; and thus experience com- 
pels 'u& to acknowledge that our emotions have an influence even 
upon our eyesight This experiment leads to a general observa- 
tion. That whatever is found more strange or beautiful than was 
expected, is judged to be more strange or beautiful than it is in 
reality. Hence a common artifice, to depreciate beforehand what 
we wish to make a figure in the opinion of others. 

The comparisons employed by poets and otators are of the kind 
last mentioned ; for it is always a known object that is to be magni- 
fied or lessened. The former is effected by likening it to some 
grand object, or by contrasting it with one of an opposite character. 
To effectuate the latter, the method must be reversed ; the object 
must be contrasted with something superior to it, or likened to some- 
thing inferior. The whole effect is produced upon the principal ob. 
ject, which by that means is elevated above its rank, or depressed 
below it. 

, In accounting for the effect that any unusual resemblance or dis- 
similitude hath upon, the mind, no cause has been mentioned but 
surprise : and to prevent confusion, it was proper to discuss that 
cause first. But surprise is not the ohly cause of the effect describ- 
ed : another concurs, which operates perhaps not less powerful, 
ly, namely, a principle in human nature that lies still in obscurity, 
not having been unfolded by any writer, though its effects are ex- 
tensive ; and as it is not distinguished by a proper name, the reader 
must be satisfied with the following description. Every man who 
studies himselfor others, musf be sensible of a tendency or propen- 
sity in the mind, to complete every work that is begun, and to carry 
things to their full perfection. There is little opportunity to dis- 
play that propensity Upon natural operations, which are seldom left 
imperfect ; but in the operations of art, it hath great scope : it im. 
pels us to persevere in our own work, and to wish for the completion 
of what another is doing : we feel ^ a sensible pleasure when the 
work is brought to perfection ; and our pain is i\o less sensible when 
we are disappointed. Hence our uneasiness, when an interesting 
story is broke off in the middle, when a piece of music ends without 
a close, or when a building or garden is left unfinished. The same 
propensity operates in making collections, such as the whole works 
good and bad of any author. A certain person attempted to col- 
lect prints of all the capital paintings, and succeeded except as to 
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few. La Bruyere remarks, that an anxious search was made for 
these ; not for their value, hut to complete the set.* 

The final cause of the propensity is an additional proof of its 
existence : human works are of no significancy till they be com- 
pleted ; and reason is not always a sufficient counterhalance to in- 
dolence : some principle over and above is necessary, to excite 
our industry, and to prevent our stopping short in the middle of the 
course* 

We need not lose time to describe the co-operation of the fore- 
going propensity with surprise, in producing the efiect that follows 
any unusual resemblance or dissimilitude. Surprise first operates, 
and carries our opinion of the resemblance or dissimilitude beyond 
truth. Tlie propensity we have been describing carries us still far. 
ther ; for it forces upon the mind a conviction, that the resemblance 
or disamilitude is complex. We need no better illustration than 
the resemblance that is fancied in ^ome pebbles to a tree or an in- 
sect ; which resemblance, howerver faint in reality, is conceived to 
be wonderfully perfect. The tendency to complete a resemblance 
acting jointly with surprise, carries the mind sometimes so far, as 
even to presume upon future events^ In the Oreek tragedy entitled 
PAsnetdM, those unhappy women, seeing the place where it was 
intended they should bo slain, cried out with anguish, ^'They 

* The examples above given, are of things that can be carried to an end or 
•conclusion. Bat the same uneasiness is perceptible with respect to things that 
Ack&it'oot any eonclasion ; witness a series that has no end, commonly called 
an in/imUe teriet. The mind moving along such a serjesi begins soon to feel an 
uneasinesfl, which becomes mojne and more sensible, in continuing its progress 
without hope of an end. 

An nnboiuided prospect doth not long contlnae agreeable ; we soon feel a 
slight Qneastness, which increases with ue time we bestow upon the prospeet. 
An avenue without a terminating oh|eet, is one instance of an unbounded pioa- 
pect ; and we mi^t hope to find the cause of its disagreeableness, if it resenbleil 
an infinite series. The e^e indeed promises no resemblance : for the sharpest 
eve commands but a certaui length of space, and there it is bounded, however 
obscurely. But the mind perceives things as they exist, and the line is carHed 
on in idea without end ; m which inspect an unbounded prospect is similar 
to an infinite series. In &ct, the uneasiness of an unbounded prospect diibrB 
very little in its feeling from that of an infinite series; and therefore we may rea- 
sonably presume, that both proceed from the same cause. 

We next consider a prospect unbounded every way, as, for example, a great 
jtlain orthe ocean viewed from an eminence. We feel here an uneasiness ooca» 
aioned by the want of an end or termination precisely as in the other cases. A 
prospect, unbounded every way, is indeed so kr singular, as at first to be mora 
pleasant than a prospeet mat is unbounded in one direction only, and afterward 
to be morepaittful. But these circumstances are easily explained, without wound- 
ing the eeneral theeoy : the pleasure we feel at first is a vivid emotion of graadmir, 
arising from the immense extent of the object; and to incmase the pain we feel 
afterward for the want of a termination, there occurs a pain of a different Icind, 
occasioned by stretching the eye to comprehend so wide a prospect ; a pain that 
gradually increases with the repeated eftNts we make lo (mp the whole. 

It is tlie same principle, if I mistake not, which operates impercaptibly with re- 
spect to <^ttaaUty and number. Another's property indented iatp my Aeki, gjlves 
me uneasiness, and I am eager to make the purchase, not for prbjfit, bat in order 
to square my field. Xerxes and his army, in their passage to (mace, were sump- 
tuously efttertaiaed by Pythias the Lyman : Xerxes recompensed him wi(h "^Cilo 
darics, which he wanted to complete the wua of four millionif^ 

18 
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DOW saw their ciuel destiny had condemned them to die in tliat 
place, being the same where they had been exposed in their in- 

fdncy."* 

The propensity to advance every thing to its perfection, not only 
co-operates with surprise to deceive the mind, but of itself is able 
to produce that efiect. Of this we see many instances where there- 
is no place for surprise ; and the first I shall give is of resemblance^ 
Uttttmquodque eodem jnodo diasolvitur quo ccUigatum esty is a maxim- 
in the Roman law that has no foundation in truth ; for tying and 
loosing, building and demolishingy are acts opposite to each other, 
and are performed by opposite means : but when- these acts are con- 
nected by their relation to the same subject, their connexion leads 
us to imagine a sort of resemblance between them, which by the- 
foregoing propensity i» conceived to be as complete as possible^ 
The next instance shall be of contrast. Addison ^serves,*!' ** That 
the palest featured look the most agreeable in white ;* that a face 
which is over-fhished appears to advantage in the deepest scarlet ; 
and that a dark complexion is not a little alleviated by a black 
hood/' The foregoing propensity serves to account for these ap- 
pearances ; to make which evident, one of the cases shall suffice. 
A complexioB, however dark, never approaches- to black : when* 
these colours appear together, their opposition strikes us ; and the 
propensity we have to complete the opposition makes the darkness 
of complexion vanish out of sight. 

The operation of this propensity, even where there is no ground 
ibr surprise, is not confined to opinion or ccmviction : so powerful 
it is, as to make us sometimes proceed to action, in order to com- 
plete a resemblance or dissimilitude. If this appear obscure, it will 
be made clear by the following instance^. Upon what principle is 
the lex talionis founded, other than to make the punishment resem. 
ble the mischief? Reason dictates that there ought to be a confor-^ 
mity or resemblance between a crime and its punishment ; and the 
foregoing propensity impels us to make the resemblance as com- 
plete as possible. Titus Livius, (mder the influence of that proi. 
pensity, accounts for a certain punishment by a resemblance be- 
tween it and the crime, too subtile for common approhension. Treat- 
ing of Mettus FufTetius, the Alban general, who, for treachery to 
the Romans his allies, was sentenced to be torn in pieces by horses^ 
he puts the following speech in the mouth of Tullus Hostihus, who 
decreed the punishment. *'Mette Fuffeti, inquit, si ipse discere 
posses fidem ac fcsdera servare, vivo tibi ea disciplina a mc adhibita 
esset. Nunc, quoniam tuum insanabile ingenium est, at tu tuo 
supplicio doce humanum genus, ea sancta credere, qusB a te violata 
sunt. Ut igitur paulo ante animum inter Fidenatem Romanamque 
rem ancipitem gessisti, ita jam corpus passim distrahendum dabis.":^ 
By the same influence, the sentence is often executed upon the very 
«»ot where the crime was committed. In the EUctra of Sophocles, 
Kgistheus is dragged from the theatre into an inner room of the 
supposed palace, to sufier death where he murdered Agamemnon^ 

• Ariitotle, poet. cap. 17. ♦ Spectator. No, 36^ XUh. 1. sect. ?». 
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Shakspeaie, whose knowledge of nature is no less profound than 
extenaive, has not overlooked this propensity : 

OtheUo. Get me some poison, lago, tins night ; IMl not expostalate witli h^r, 
>est her body and jier heanty nnprovide tny mind again ; this niefat, lago. 

logo. Do it not with poison ; stnmgle her in bed, even in the bed she hath con- 
taminated. 

OtUello. Good, good ; The justice of it pleases ; very good. — OtheUo , act 4. tc. & 

Wancick. From off the gates of York fetch down the head, 
Your father's bead, which Clifford placed there. 
Instead whereof let his supply the room. 
Measure for measure must be «Mwered. 

Third Part of Henry VI. tut 2. te. 9. 

Persons in their last xnoments are generally seized with an anxiety 
lo be buried with their relations. In the Am^fnta of Tasso, the lover, 
hearing that his mistress was torn to pieces by a wolf, expresses a 
tlesire to die the same death.* 

Upon the subject in general I have two remarks to add. Tlie 
first concerns resemblance, which, when too entire, hath no effect, 
however -different in kind the things compared may be* The re* 
mark is applicable to works of art only ; for natural objects of dif. 
ferent kinds have scarce ever an entire resemblance. To give an 
example in a work of art, marble is a sort of matter very different 
from what composes an animal ; and marble cut into a human 
figure produces great pleasure by the resemblance : but, if a 
marble statue be coloured like a picture, the resemblance is so en- 
tire as at a distance to make the statue appear a person : we dis*' 
cover the mistake when we approach ; and no other emotion is 
raised, but surprise occasioned by Uie deception ; the figure still 
appears a real person, rather than an imitation; and we must use 
reflection to correct the mistake. This cannot happen in a picture ; 
for the resemblance can never be so entire as to disguise the 
inutation. 

The other remark relates to contrast. Emotions make the 
greatest figure when contrasted in succession ; but the succ^ssioB 
owht neither to be rapid, nor immoderately edow ; if too slow, the 
efiSct of contrast becomes faint by the distance of the emotions ; and 
if rapid, no single emotion has room to expand itself to its full size, 
'but is sdfled, as it wete, in the birth, by a succeeding emotion. 
The funeral oration of the Bishop of Meaux upon the Dutchess of 
Orleans is a perfect hodge-podge of cheerfiil and melancholy re* 
presentations following each other in the quickest succession : op- 
posite emotions are best fellt in succession : but each emotion sepa- 
rately should be raised to its due pitch before another be intro- 
• duced. 

What is above laid down will enable us to determine a very im- 
portant question concerning emotions raised by the fine arts, 
namely, Whether ought similar emotions to succeed Teach other, 
or dissimilar ? The emotions raised by the fine arts are for the 
mo6t part too nearly related to make a figure by resemblance ; and 
for that reason their succesaon ought to be regulated as much as 

Act iv. sc. 2« 
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poteibie by contrast. This holds confessedly in epic and dramaticr 
compositions ; and the best writers^ led perhaps by taste more than 
by reasoning, have generally aimed at that beauty. It holds equally 
in music : in the same cantata, all the variety of emotions that are 
widiin the power of music may not only be indulged, but to make 
the greatest figure, ought to be contrasted. -In gardening, there is 
an additional reason for the role ; the emotions raised by that art 
are at best so faint, that every artifice should be employed to give 
them their utmost vigour: a field may be laid out in grand, sweet, 
gay, neat, wild, melancholy scenes ; and when these are viewed in 
accession, grandeur 'ought to be contiasted with neatness, regu- 
larity with wildness, and gaiety with melancholy, so as that each 
emotion may succeed its opposite ; nay, it is an improvement to in- 
termix in the succession rude and uncultivated spots as well as 
unbounded views, which in themselves aire disagreeable, but in suc- 
cession heighten the feeling of the agreeable objects ; and we have 
nature for our guide, which in her most beautiful landscapes o(tea 
intermixes rugged rocks, dirty niarshes, and barren stony heaths* 
The greatest masters of music have the same view in their composi- 
tions : the second part of an Italian song seldom convejrs any sen- 
timent; and, by its harshness, seems purposely contrived to give a 
greater retidi for the interesting parts of the composition. 

A small garden comprehended under a single view, affords little 
. opportunity for that embellishment. Dissimilar emotions require 
different tones of mind ; and therefore in conjunction can never be 
pleasant ;* gaiety and sweetness may be combined, or wildness and 
gloominess : but a composition of gaiety and gloominess is dis* 
tasteftiL The rude uncultivated compartment of forze and broom 
in Richmond garden hath a good effect in the succession of objects ; 
but a spot of that nature would be insufferable in the midst of a 
polished parterre or flower-pot. A garden, therefore, ifnot<^great 
extent, admits not dissimilar emotions ; and in ornamenting a snail 
garden, the safest course is to confine it to a single expression. 
For the same reason, a landscape ought also to be confined to a 
single expression ; and accordingly it is a rule in painting, That if 
the subject be gay, every figure ought to contribute to that emotion. 

'h fiJlows from the foregoing train of reasoning, that a garden 
near a city ought to have an air of solitude. The solitariness again 
^of a waste country ought to be contrasted in fonning a f^arden ; no 
temples, no' obscure walks; hvAjeU d^eaUy cascades, objects active, 
gay, and splendid. Nay, such a garden should in some measure 
avoid imitating nature, by taking on an extraordinary appearance 
of regularity and art, to show the busy hand of man, which in a 
Waste country has a fine effect by contrast. 

It may be gathered from what is said above,^ that wit and ridicule 
make not an agreeable mixture with grandeur. . Dissimilar emo* 
tions have a fine efiect in a slow succession ; but in a rapid sue* 
cession, which iq>proaches to co-existence, they will not be re- 
lished: in the mklstof a laboured and elevated description of a 

* See chap. 2. part 4. t Ibid. 
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batlley Viigil introdaces a ludicrous image, which is certainly out of 

its place : 

Obviiis ambastom tonrem Cli6rinsu8 ab sra 
Conipit, venienti Ebaso ^lagamqoe fereati 
Occupat 08 flammis : illi mgens oarba reluxit, 
Nidoremqae ambnsta dedtt.-^— dCii. vii. 298. 

The following image is no less ludicrous, nor less improperly 
placed* 

Mentre fan questi i bellici stromenti; 

Perche debtnano tosto in uao pone ; 

n gran ■amleo de I'humana genti 

CoBtra I Cbrisdaoi i liyidi occhi tone : 

£ lor yeegendo k le bell* opre intent!* ' 

Ambo le. labra per. furor si mone : 

£ qoal taaro writo, il mo dolor^ 

VevBd maggbiaado e soa|dnado faoie«-^Oenif«i. eon/. 4. «<. 1 . 

It would however, be too austere to banish altogether ludicrous 
images from an epic poem. This poem doth not always soar above 
the clouds ; it admits great variety ; and upon occasion can descend 
even to ^e ground wSiout sinking. In its moro familiar tones> a 
ludicrous scene may be introduced without impropriety. This is 
done by Yiigil* in a foot-race ; the circumstances of which, not ex- 
cepting the nidicroos part, are copied from Homer.f After a fit of 
merriment, we are, it is true, the less disposed to the serious and 
mblime ; but then, a ludicrous scene, by unbending the mind fircmi 
severo appKeation to the more interesting subjects, may prevent 
fatigue, laid preserve our relish entire. 



CHAP. IX. 

uNiroRMrnr and variety. -^ 

In attempting to explain uniformity and variety, in order to shew 
hoiw we are affected by these cireumstances, a doubt occurs what 
method ought to be followed. In adhering close to the subject, I 
foresee difficulties ; and yet by indulging such a circuit a^ may be 
necessary for a satisfactory view, I probably shall incur the censure 
of wandering. — ^Yet the dread of censure ought not to prevail 
over wliat is proper : beside that the intended circuit will lead to 
some collateral matters, that are not only curious, but of considera- 
ble importance in the science of human nature. 

The necessary succession of perceptions may be examined in two 
different views ; one with respect to order and connexion, and one 
with respect to uniformity and variety. In the first view it is handled 
above 4 and I now proceed to the second. The world we inhabit 
is replete widi things no less remaricable for their variety than for 
their number : these, unfolded by the wonderful mechanism of ex- 
ternal sense, fimush the mind with many perceptions ; which, joined 
with ideas of memory, of imagination, and of reflection, form a com- 
|Aete train that has not a gftp or interval. Hiis tram of perceptions 
and ideas depends very little on will. The mind, as has been ob- 

• JEa. lib. 6. t Iliad, book S3. 1. 78P. X Chap. 1. 
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served,* is so constituted, " That it can by no efibii break off th0 
succession of its ideas, nor keep its attention long fixed upon the 
same object :" we can arrest a perception in its course ; we can shor- 
ten its natural duration, to make room for another ; we can vary the 
successi<Hi by change of place or of amusement; and we can in some 
measure prevent variety, by frequently recalling the same object 
after short intervals : but still there must be a succession, and a 
change from one perception to another. By artificial means, the 
succession may be retarded or accelerated, may be rendered more 
various or more uniform, but in one shape or another is unavoidable* 

The train, even when lefl to its ordinary course, is not always 
uniform in its motion ; there are natural causes that accelerate or 
retard it considerably. The first I shall mention is a peculiar con- 
stitution of mind. One man is distinguished from another by no 
circumstance more remarkably than his train of perceptions : to a 
cold languid temper belongs a slow course of perceptions, which 
occasions dulness of apprehension and sluggishness in action : to 
a warm temper, on the contrary, belongs & quick course of percep- 
tions, which occasions quickness of apprehension and activity in 
business. The Asiatic nations, the Chinese especially, are observed 
to be more cool and deliberate than the Europeans : may not the 
reason be, that heat enervates by exhausting the spirits ? and that a 
certain degree of cold, as in the middle regions of Europe, bracing 
the fibres, rouseth the mind, and produceth a brisk circulation' of 
thouffht accompanied with vigour in action ? In youth is observable 
a quicker succession of perceptions than in old age : and hence, in 
youth, a remarkable avidity for variety of amusements, which in 
riper years give place to more uniform and more sedate occupation, 
lliis qualifies men of middle age for business, where activity is re- 
quired, but with a greater proportion of uniformity than variety. In 
old age, a slow and languid succession makes variety unnecessary; 
and for that reason, the aged, in all their motions, are generally 
governed by an habitual uniformity. Whatever be the cause, we 
may venture to pronounce,, that heat in the imagination and temper 
is always connected with a brisk flow of perceptions. 

The natural rate of succession depends also, in some degree, upon 
the particular perceptions that compose the train. An agreeable 
object, taking a strong hold of the mind, occasions a slower succes- 
sion than when the objects are indifferent : grandeur and novelty fix 
the attention for a considerable time, excluding all other ideas : and 
the mind thus occupied is sensible of no vacuity. Some emotions, 
by hurrying the mind from object to object, accelerate the succes- 
sion. Where the train is composed of connected perceptions or 
ideas, the succession is quick ; for it is so ordered by nature* that 
the mind goes easily and sweetly along connected objects.f On 
the other hand, the succession must' be slow, where the train is com- 
posed of unconnected perceptions or ideas, which find not ready 
access to the mind ; and that an unconnected object is not admitted 
without a struggle, appears from the unsettled state of the mind for 
some moments after such an object is presented, wavering between 
it and the former train : during that short period, one or other of the 
* Locke, book 2. chap. 14^ f flee chsp. 1. 
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ibnuer objects will intrude, perhaps oftener than once, till the at. 
teniion be fixed entirely upon the new object. The some observations 
are applicable to ideas suggested by language : the mind can bear a 
quick succession of related ideas ; but an unrelated idea, for which 
the mind is not prepared, takes time to make an impression ; and 
therefore a train composed of such ideas ought to proceed with a 
slow pace. Hence an epic poem, a play, or any story connected in 
all its parts, may be perused in a shorter time than a book of max- 
ims or apophthegms, of which a quick succession creates both con- 
fusion, und fatigue. 

Such latitude hath nature indulged in the rate of succession : 
what latitude it indulges with respect to uniformity we proceed to 
examine. The uniformity or variety of a train, so far as composed of 
perceptions, depends on the particular objects that surround the 
percipient at the time. The present occupation must also have an 
influence : for one is sometimes engaged in a multiplicity of affairs, 
sometimes altogether vacant. A natural train of ideas of memory 
is more circumscribed, each object being, by some connexion, linked 
to what precedes and to what follows it : these connexions, which are 
many, and of different kinds, afford scope for a sufficient decree of 
varie^ ; and at the same time prevent that degree which is unpleasant 
by excess. Temper and constitution also have an influence here, as 
well as upon the rate of succession : a man of a calm and sedate tem* 
per admits not willingly any idea but what is regularly introduced by 
a proper connexion : one of a roving disposition embraces with avictity 
every new idea, however slender its relation be to those that preceded 
it« Neither must we overlook the nature of the perceptions that com- 
pose the train ; for their influence is no less with respect to uniformity 
and variety, than with respect to the rate of succession. The mind 
engrossed by any passion, love or hatred, hope or fear, broods over 
its object, and can bear no interruption ; and in such a state, the 
train of perceptions must not only be slow, but extremely uniform. 
Anger newly inflamed eagerly grasps its object, and leaves not a 
cranny in the mind for another thought but of revenge. In the cha- 
racter of Hotspur, that state of mind is represented to the life ; a 
picture remarkable for likieness as well as for high colouring. 

Wbrettter, Peace, cousin, say no more. 
And now I will unclasp a secret book. 
And to voor quick-conceiving discontents 
ni read yon matter, deep and dangerons; 
M full of peril and advent'rous spirit 
As to o'erwalk a current roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

HoUour. If he fall in, good nighl. Or sink orjwim, 
^end Ganger from the east into the west, 
So honour cross it from the north to south : 
And let them grapple. Oh ! the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 

WoruMer. Those saime noble Scots, 
That are your prisoners 

Boi^nar, Vu keep them all ; 
By Heav'n, he shall not have a Scot of them^ 
Jno ; if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not ; 
rn keep them, by thit hand, 
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fVbrecsUr. Ton start away, 
And lend no oar nnto my pniposes ; 
Those pri8*ners yon shall seep. 

B^lwur, I will, that's flat. 
He said, he would not ransom fifortimer : 
Forbade my tongne to speak of .\lortimer ; 
Bat 1 wUl find bim when he lies asleepi 
And in his ear TU holla^Mor/tmcr/ 
Nay, I will have a startlinc taught to speak 
Nothing bnt Mortimer, and give H him. 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

WoreuUr, Hear you, cousin, a word. 

HoUpwr. All studies here 1 solemly defy. 
Sare how to gdl and pineh thb Boliagbroke : 
And that same sword-and-bnekler Prince of Wales, 
(Bnt that I think his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with same mischance), 
rd have him poisonM with a |>ot of ale. 

WoretUer. Fanewel, my kinsman, I will talk to you 
When yon are better tempered to attend. 

Fintpmt, Henry IV. ad 1. le. 4. 

Having viewed a train of perceptions as directed by nature, and 
the variations it is susceptible of from different necessary causes, 
we proceed to examine how far it is subjected to will ; for that this 
faculty hath some influence is observed above. And first, the rate 
of succession may foe retarded by insisting upon one object, and 
propelled by dismissing another before its time. But such volun- 
taiy mutations, in the natural course of succession, have limits that 
cannot be extended by the most painful efforts : which will appear 
from considering, that the mind, circumscribed in its capacity, can- 
not, at the same instant, admit many perceptions ; and when re- 
plete, that it hath not place for new perceptions, till others are re- 
moved ; consequently, that a voluntary change of perceptions can- 
not be instantaneous, as the time it requires sets bounds to the ve- 
lociQr of succession. On the other hand, the power we have to ar- 
rest a flying perception is equally limited : and the reason is, that 
the longer we detam any perception, the more difficulty we fiiotd in 
the operation ; ' tiU the difiiculty becoming insurmountable, we are 
forced to quit our hold, and to permit the train to take its usual 
course.' 

The power we have over this train as to unifimnity and variety, 
is in some cases very great, in others very little. A train compos- 
ed of perceptions of external objects, depends entirely on the place 
we occupy, and admits not more nor less variety but by change of 
place. * A train composed of ideas of memoiy, is still less under 
our power ; because we cannot at will call up any idea that is not 
connected with the train-* But a train of ideas suggested by read- 
iiurmay be varied at will, provided we have books at hand. 

The power that nature hath given us over our train of percep- 
ti(»is may be greatiy strengthened by proper discipline, and by an 
eariy application to busmess ; witness some mathematicians, who 
go far beyond common nature in slowness and unifimni^; and 
still more persotas devoted to religious ezerciseflr, who jpass whole 

* Ssa ehap. I.. 
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days in contemplation, and impoae upon themselves long and 
severe penances. With respect to celerity and variety, it is not 
easily conceived what length a habit of activity in afihirs will carry 
some men. 'Let a stranger, or let any person to whom the sight 
is not familiar, attend the chancellor of Great Britain through the 
labours but of one day, during a session of parliament ; how great 
will be his astonishment ! what multiplicity of law-business, what 
deep thinking, and what elaborate application to matters of go- 
vemmeBt ! T^e train of perceptions must in that great man be ac- 
celerated far beyond the ordinary coarse of nature ; yet no confu- 
sion or hurry ; but in "fevery article the greatest order and accuracy. 
Such is the force of habit. How happy is man to have the com- 
mand of a principle of action that can elevate him so far above the 
ordinary condition of humanity f'*' 

We are now ripe for considering a train of perceptions, with re- 
spect to pleasure and pain : and to that speculation peculiar at- 
tention must be given, because it serves to explain the effects that 
uniformity and variety have upon the mind. A man, when his 
pei^eptioM flow in their natural course, feels himself free, li^^t, 
and easy, especially after any forcible acceleration or retardatum. 
On the other hand, the accelerating or retarding the natural course, 
excites a pain, which, though scarcely felt in small removes, be- 
comes considerable toward the extremes. Aversion to fix on a 
sini^e object for a long time, or to take in a multiplicity of objects 
in a short time, is remarkable in children ; and equally so in men 
unaccustomed to business : a man languishes when the succession ia 
very slow ; and, if he grow not impatient, is apt to fall asleep '; 
dnnng a rapid succession, he hath a feeling as if his head were 
turning round ; he is fatigued ; and his pain resembles that of wea- 
riness after bodily labour. 

But a moderate course will not satisfy the mind, unless the per- 
ceptions be also diversified ; number without variety is not sufii. 
cient to constitute an agreeable train. In comparing a few objects, 
uniformity is pleasant ; but the frequent reiteration of uniform ob- 
jects becomes unpleasant ; one tires of a scene that is not diversi- 
fied ; and soon ifeels a sort of upnatural restraint when confined 
within a narrow range, whether occasioned by a retarded succes- 
sion, or by too great uniformity. An excess in variety is, on the 
other hand, fotiguing ; which is felt even in a train of related per- 
ceptions ; much more of unrelated perceptions, which gain not ad- 
wittance without efifort : the efibrt, it is true, is scarce perceptible 
in a single instance ; but by frequent reiteration it becomes^ ex- 
ceedingly painful. Whatever be the cause, the fact is certain, 
that a man nerer finds himself more at ease than when his percep- 
tions succeed each other with a certain degree, not only of xve- 
locity, but also of variety. The pleasure that arises from a train 
of conne<Qted ideas is remaricable in a reverie ; especially where 
the imagination iaterposeth, and is active in coining new ideas* 
which is done with wonderful facility ; one must be sensible, that 
Ithe serenity and ease of the mind in Aat state makes a gre^t part 

* This chapter was composed in the year 1753. 
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of the enjoyment. The case is difierent where external objects 
^nter into the train ; for these, making their appearance without 
order, and without connexion save that of contiguity, form a train 
of perceptions that may be extremely uniform or extremely diversi* 
fied ; which, for opposite reasons, are both of them painful. 

To alter, by an act of will, that degree of variety which nature 
requires, is not less painful than to alter that degree of velocity 
wlucb it requires. Contemplation, when the mind is long attached 
to one subject^ becomes painful by restraining the free range of 
perception ; curiosity, and the prospect of useful discoveries, may 
forttfy one to bear that pain, but it is deeply felt by the bulk of 
mankind, and produceth in them aversion to all abstract sciences. 
In any profession or calling, a train of operation that is simple and 
reiterated without intermission, makes the operator languish and 
lose vigour ; he complains neither of too great labour, nor of too 
little action ; but regrets the want of variety, and the being obliged 
to do the same thing over and over ; where the operation is suffi- 
ciently varied, the mind retains its vigonr, aiid is pleased with its 
condition. Actions again create uneasmess when ezcesshre in 
number or variety, though in every other respect pleasant ; thus a 
throng of business in law, in physic, or in traffic, distresses and 
distracts the mind, unless where a habit of application is acquired 
by long and constant exercise ; the excessive variety is the dis- 
tressiag circumstance ; and the mind suffers grievously by being 
: kept constantly upon the stretch. 

With relation to involuntary causes disturbing that degree of 
variety which nature requires^ a slight pain affecting one part of the 
body without variation, becomes, by its constancy and long dura- 
tion, almost imsupportable : the patient, sensible that the pain is 
not increased in degree, complains of its constancy more than of 
-its severity, of its engrossing his whole thoughts, and admitting no 
other object. A shifting pain is more tolerable, because change of 
place contributes to variety : and an intermitting pain, suffering 
other objects to intervene, still more so. Again, any single xsolour 
or sound of^en returning becomes unpleasant ; as may be observed 
in viewing a train of similar apartments in a great house painted 
ivith the same colour, and in hearing the prolonged toUings of a 
bell. Colour and sound varied within certain limits, though witfa- 
01^ any order, are pleasant ; witness the various colours of plants 
and flowers in a field, and the various notes of birds in a thicket : 
increase the number of variety, and the feeling becomes unpleasant ; 
thus, a great variety of colours, crowded upon a small canvass or 
in quick succession, create an uneasy feeling, which is prevented 
by putting the colours at a greater distance from each other either 
of place or of time. A number of voices in a crowded assembly, 
a number of animals collected in a mar ket, produce an unpleasant 
feeling ; though a few of them together, or all of them hi a mc^e- 
'«ate succession, would be pleasant. And because of 'the same ex- 
cess in variety, a number of pains felt in different parts of the body 
at the same instai^, or in a rapid successian^ are an exquisite 
torture. 
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The pleasure or pain resulting from a train of perceptions in 
flifierent circumstances, is a beautiful contrivance of nature for 
valuable purposes. But being sensible, that the mind, inflamed 
with speculations so highly interesting, is beyond measure dispos- 
ed to conviction, I shall be watchful to admit no argument^ or re- 
mark, but what appears solidly founded ; and with that caution I 
proceed to unfold these purposes. It is occasionally observed above, 
that persens of a phlegmatic temperament, haying a sluggish train 
of perceptions, are indisposed to action; and that activity con- 
stantly accompanies a brisk flow of perceptions. To ascertain that 
lact, a man need not go abroad for experiments: reflecting on 
things passing in his own mind, he will And that a brisk circula- 
tion of thought constantly prompts bim to action ; and that he is 
averse to action when his perceptions langush in their course. But 
as man by nature is formed far action, and must be active in order 
to be happy, natore hath kindly provided against indolence, by 
annexing pleasure to a moderate course of perceptions, and by 
making any remarkableii retardation painful. A slow course of per- 
ceptions is attended with another bad eflfect ; man, in a few capital 
cases, is governed by propensity or instinct ; but in matters that ad- 
mit deliberatioB and choice, reason is assigned him for a guide ; 
now, as reasoning requires often a great compass of ideas, their 
suooession ou^ to be so quick as readily to furnish every motive 
that may be necessary for mature deliberation ; in a lai^^d suc- 
cession, motives, will often occur after action is commenced, when 
it is too late to retreat. 

Nature hath guarded nan, her favourite, against a succession too 
rapid, no less carefiilly than against one too slow : both are equally 
painfol, though the pain is not the same in both. Many 4ave the 
good effects of that contrivance. In the first place, as the exertion 
^( bodily faculties is by certain painful sensations confined within 
proper limits. Nature is equally provident with respect to the nobler 
faculties of the mind : the pain of an accelerated course of percep- 
dons is Nature's admonition to relax our pace, and to admit a more 
gentle exertion of thought. Another valuable purpose is discovered 
upon reflecting in what manner objects are imprinted on the mind : 
to give the memoiy firm hold of an external object, time is required, 
<»yen where attention is the greatest ; and a moderate degree of at- 
tention, which is the common case, must be continued still longer 
to produce the same effect : a rapid succession, accordingly, must 
prevent objects from making an impression so deep as to be of real - 
service in life ; and Nature, for the sake of memory, has, by a pain- 
ful feeling, guarded against a rapid succession. But a still more 
vahtable purpose is answered by the contrivance ; as, on the one 
hand, a alugguah course of perceptions indisposeth to action ; so, on 
the either, a course too n^pid imjiels to rash and precipitant action : 
prudent conduct is the child of deliberation and clear conception, 
6a which there is no place in a rapid course of thought. Nature, 
Iberefore, taking measures for prudent conduct, has guarded us ef- 
fectually fiKtm precipitancy of thought, by making it painful. 

Nature not only provides against a succession too slow or too 
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quick, but makes the middle course extremely pleasant. Nor m that 
course confined within narrow bounds : every man can naturally^ 
without pain, accelerate or retard in some degree the rate of his per- 
ceptions. And he can do it in a still greater degree by the force 
of habit : a habit of contemplation annihilates the pain of a retard- 
ed course of perceptions ; and a busy life, after long practice, makes 
acceleration pleasant. 

Concerning the fin^il cause of our taste for variety, it will be con- 
sidered that human affairs, complex by variety as well as number, 
require the distributing our attention and activity in measure and 
proportion. Nature, therefore, to secure a just distribution corrc- 
sponding to the variety of human affairs, has made too great unifbr- 
mity or too great variety in the course of perceptions, equally un- 
pleasant : and indeed, were we addicted to either extreme, our in- 
ternal constitution would be ill suited to our external circumstances. 
At the same time, where great uniformity of operation is required, 
as in several manufactures, or great variety, as in ktw or physic, Na- 
ture, attentive to all ottr wants, hatH also provided for these cases, by 
implanting in the breast of every person, an efllcaoious principle that 
leads to habit : an obstinate perseverance in the same occupation re- 
lieves from the pain of excessive uniformity ; and the like perseve- 
rance, in a quick circulation of different occupations, relieves from the 
pain of excessive variety. And thus we come to take delight in several 
occupations, that, by nature, without habit, are not a little disgustful. 
A middle rate also in the train of perceptions between uniformity 
and variety, is no less pleasant than between quickness and slow- 
ness. The mind of man, so framed, is wonderfully adapted to the 
course of human affairs, which are continually changing, but not 
without connexion : it is equally, adapted to the acquisition of know- 
ledfle, which results chiefly from discovering resemblances amon|^ 
differing objects, and differences among resembling objects ; such 
occupation, even abstracting from the knowledge we acquire, is in 
itself delightful, by preserving a middle rate between too great uni* 
formity and too great variety. 

We are now arrived at the chief purpose of the present chapter ; 
which is to consider uniformity and variety with relation to the fine 
arts, in order to discover if we can, when it is that the eae ought ta 
prevail, and when the other. And the knowledge we have obtained, 
will even at first view suggest a general observation. That in every 
woric of art it must be agreeable to find that degree df variety whicl»- 
corresponds to the natural course of our perceptions; and tikat an 
excess in variety or in uniformity must be disagreeable, by varying 
that natural course. For that reason, works of art adhnit more or 
less variety according to die nature of the subject : in a picture of 
an interesting event wat strongly attaches the spectator to a single 
object, the mind relisheth not a multiplicity of figures nor of onoa- 
ments : a picture representiBg a gay subject admite g#eat variety-of 
figiures and oixiaments ; because &ese are agreeablo to the mind in 
a eheerful tone. The same observation is applieable to poetry aad 
to music 

II must at the same time be remarked, that one can bear a greater 
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variety of natural objects, than of objocts in a picture : and a greater 
variety in a picture, than in a description. A real object presented 
to view, makes an impression more readily than when represented in 
colouTs, and much more readily than when represented in words. 
Hence it is, that the profuse variety of objects, in some natural 
landscapes, neither breed confusion nor fatigue ; and for the same 
reason, there is place for greater variety of ornament in a picture 
than in a poem. A picture, however, like a building, ought to be so 
simple as to be 'comprehended in one view. Whe^er every one oT 
Le Bran's pictures of Alexander's history will stand this test, is 
submitted U> judges. 

Frcon these general observations, I proceed to paiticulars. In 
works exposed oontinually to public view, variety ought to be 
studied. It is a rule accordingly in sculpture, to contrast the dif- 
fefent limbs of a statue, . in dtSeT to give it all the variety possible. 
Tliottgh the cone, in a single view, be more beautiful than the pyra. 
mid ; yet a pyramidal steeple, because of its variety, is justly pre- 
ferred. For the same reason, the oval is preferred before the circle ; 
and painters, in copying buildings or any regular work, give an air 
of variety, by representing the subject in an angular view : we are 
pleased with the variety, without losing sight of the regularity. In 
a landscape representing animals, those especially of the same kind, 
contrast oughllo prevail : to draw one sleeping, another awake ; one 
sitting, another in modon ; one moving toward the spectator, another 
from him, is the life of such a performance. 

In every sort of writing intended for amusement, variety is neces- 
sary in proportion to the length of the woriL. Want of variety is 
sensibly felt in Davila's history of the civil wars of France ; the 
events are indeed important and various : but the reader languishes 
by a tiresome monotony of character, every person engaged being 
figured a consummate politician, governed by interest omy. It is 
har4 to say, whether Ovid disgusts more by too great variety, or too 
great uni&npity : his stories are all of the same kind, concluding 
invariably with the transformation of one being into another ; and 
so fiirlie is tiresome by excess in uniformity : be is not less &tigu< 
ing by excess in variety, hurrying his reader incessantly from story 
to story. Ariosto is still more fatiguing than Ovid, by exceeding 
the just bounds of variety : not satisfied, like Ovid, with a succes- 
sion ia his stories, he distracts the reader, by jumbling together a 
multitnde of them without any connexion. Nor is the Orlando 
Foriose less tiresome by its uniformity than the Metamorphoses, 
though in a diflerent manner ; afler a story is brought to a crisis, the 
reader, intent on ^ cata0trq>he, is suddenly snatched away to a 
new story, which makes no impression so long as the mind is 
occupied with the former. This tantalizing method, from which the 
anthmr neveff once swerves daring the course of alonff work, beside 
ili mifonm^, has aiKrther bad effect ; it prevents that sympathy, 
wbkih is raised by an jpterestiagefent when the reader meets with 
nninjtemption. 

fhe emotions predoced by our perceptions in a train have buen 
lM»eoa«i4ere^ u&d leee un4ef8lood ; tfa« subject therefore required 
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an elaborate discussion. It may surprise some readers to find variety 
treated as only contributing to make a train of perceptions pleasant, 
when it is commonly held to be a necessary ii)gredient in beauty of 
whatever kind ; according to the definition, '' That beauty consists 
in uniformity amid variety." But after the subject is explained and 
illustrated as above, I presume it will be evident, that this defini- 
tion, however applicable to one er other species, is far from being 
just with respect to beauty in general ; variety contributes no^share 
to the beauty of a moral acti<Ki,nor of a mathematicai theorem : and 
numberless are the beautiful objects of sight that have little or no 
variety in them ; a globe, the most uniform of all figures, is of all 
the most beautiful ; and a square, though more beautifiil than a tia* 
pezium, hath less variety in its constituent parts. The foregoing 
definition, which at best is but obscurely expressed, is only appli- 
cable to a number of objects in a group or in succession, among 
which indeed a due mixture of uniformity and variety is always 
agreeable : provided the particular objects, separately considered, be 
in any de^^^e beautiful, for uniformity amid variety among ugly 
objects, albrds no (Measure. This circumstance is totally omitted 
in the definition ; and indeed to have mentioned it would, at the 
very first glance, have ^hewn the definition to be imperfect : for, to 
deftie beauty as arising firom beautifiil objects blended together in 
a due proportion of uniformity and variety, would be too gross to 
pass current ; as nothing can be more cross than to employ in a 
definition the very term that is to be explained. 



APPENDIX TO CHAP. IX. 

CONCBSIONO THX WORKS OF NATVBB, CHIBFLT WITH RESPECT 

TO UMFOHXTTT AIH) VASI^TY. 

In things of Nature's workmaniAip, whether we regard their in- 
ternal or external structure, beauty and design are equally conspi. 
cuous. We shall begin with the outside of nature, as what first pre- 
sents itself. 

Hie figure of an organic body is generally regular. The trunk 
of a tree, its branches, and their ramifications are nearly round, and 
form a series regularly decreasing* from the trunk to the smallest 
fibre. Uniformity is nowhere more remarkable than in the leaves, 
which, in the same species, have all the same colour, size, and tibape ; 
the seeds and fruits are all regular figures, approaching for the most 
part to the globular form. Hence a plant, especially of the larger 
kind, with its trunk, branches, f<^age, and firuit, is a charming 
object. 

In an animal, the trunk, which is much larger than the other 
parts, occupies a chief place. Its diape, like that 6i the stem of 
plants, is neariy round, a fisure which of all is the most agreeaUe ; 
itb two sides are precisely sunilar ; several of the under parts go off 
in pairs, and the two individuals of each pair are accurately uni. 
brm. The single parts are placed in the middle ; the limbs, bear. 
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ing a certain proportion to the trunk, serve to sapport it, and to give 
it a proper elevation. Upon one extremity are disposed the neck 
and head, in the direction of the trunk ; the head, being the chief 
part,, possesses with great propriety the chief place. Hence, the 
beauty of the whole figure is the result of many equal and proper* 
donai parts orderly disposed ; and the smallest variation in number, 
e<piali^, proportion, or. order, never fails to produce a perception of 
deformi^. 

Nature in no particular seems more profuse of ornament, than in 
the beautiful colouring of her worics. The flowers of plants, the 
furs of beasts, and the feathers of birds, vie with each other in the 
beauty of their colours, which, in lustre as well as in harmony, are 
beyond the power of imitation. Of all natural appearances, the 
colouring of the human face is the most exquisite ; it is the strongest 
instance of die ineffable art of nature, in adapting and proportioning 
its ookwrs to the magnitude, figure, and position of the parts. In a 
word, colour seems to live in nature only, and to languish under the 
finest touches of art. 

When we examine the internal structure of a plant or animal, a 
wonderful subtility of mechanism is displayed. Man, in his me* 
chanical operations, is onifined to the sur&ce of bodies ; but the 
operations of nature are exerted through the whole substance, 
so at to reach even the elementary parts. Thus the body of an 
animal, and of a plant, are composed of certain great vessels ; 
these of smaller ; and these again of still smaller, without end, as far 
as we ctm discover. This power of diffusing mechi^iism through 
the most intimate parts, is peculiar to nature, and di^nguishes her 
operations, most remarkably, from every work of art. Such texture, 
continued from the grosser parts to the most minute, preserves all 
along the strictest regularity. The fibres of plants are a bundle of 
cylindrical canals, lying in the same direction, and parallel or nearly 
parallel to each other.' In some instances, a most accurate arrange, 
ment of parts is discovered, as in onions, formed of concentric coats, 
<me within another, to the very centre. An animal body is still 
more admirable, in the disposition of its internal parts, and in their 
order and symmetry : there is not a bone, a muscle, a blood-vessel, 
a nerve, that hath not one corresponding to it on the opposite side ; 
and the same order is carried through the most minute parts. The 
lungs are composed of two parts, which are disposed upon the sides 
of the thorax ; and the kidneys, in a lower situation, have a posi- 
tion no less orderly. As to the parts that are single, the heart is 
advantageously situated near the middle ; the Uver, stomach, and 
spleen, are disposed in the upper region of the abdomen, about the 
same height ; the bladder is placed in the middle of the body, as 
well as the intestinal canal, which fills the whole cavity with its con- 
vofaitions. 

The mechanical power of nature, not ccmfined to small bodies, 
reaeheth equally those of the greatest size ; witness the bodies that 
compose thus solar system, which, however large, are weighed, mea- 
sured, and subjected to certain laws, with the utmost accuracy. 
Their places round the sun, with their distances, are determined by 
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a precise role, correspondiiig to theirquuility of matter. The supe- 
rior dignity of the central body, in re^ct to its bulk and lucid ap. 
pearance, is suited to the place it occupies. The globular figure of 
these bodies is not only in itself beautiful, but is above all others 
fitted for regular motion. Each planet revolves about its own ajns in 
a given time, and each moves round the sun, in an orbit nearly cireu* 
lar, and in a time proporti6&ed to its distance. Their velocities, di« 
rected^by an estabhshed law, are perpetually changing by regular 
acceteaidons and retardations. In fine, the great variety of regular 
appearances, joined with the beauty of the system itself, camioC fiiil 
to produce the highest deUght in every one who is jseasible of de- 
simi, power, or beauty. 

Mature hath a wonderful power of c<mnecting systems with each 
other, and of propagating that connexion through all her worksk 
Thus the constituent parts of a plant, the roots, the stem, the branch* 
es, the leaves, the fruit, are really diflferent sjrstems, united by a 
mutual dependance on each other* In an animal, Uie lymphatic 
and lacteal ducts, the blood-vessels and nerves, the muscles and 
glands, the bones and cartilages, the membranes and bowels, with 
the other organs, form distinct systems, which are united into one 
whole. There are, at the same time, other connexions less intimate : 
every plant is joined to the earth by its roots ; it requires rain and 
dews to fiimish it with juices; and it requires heat to preserve these 
juices in fluidity and motion. Eveiy animal, by its gravity, is con- 
nected with the earth, with the element in which it breathes, and with 
the sun, by deriving firom it cherishing and enlivening heat. The 
earth furnishes aliment to plants, these to animals, and these again 
to oUier animals, in a long train of dependance. That the earSi is 
part of a greater system, comprehending many bodies mutually at- 
tracting each other, and gravitating all toward one common centre, 
is now thoroughly exploied. Such a regular and uni^rm series of 
connexions, propagated through so great a number of beings, and 
through such wide spaces, is wonderful ; and our wonder mnist in- 
increase when we observe these connexions propagated from the 
minutest atoms to bodies of the most enormous size, and so widely 
diffused as that we can neither perceive their beginning nor their 
end. That these connexions are not confined within our own pbu 
netary system, is certain : they are difiused over spaces still more 
remote, where new«bodies and systems rise without end. All space 
is filled with the works of God, which are conducted by one plan, to 
answer unerringly one great end. 

But the most wonderful connexion of all, though not the most 
conspicuous, is that of our internal frame with the works of nature. 
Man is obviously fitted for contemplating these works, because in 
this contemplation he has great delight. The worics of nature are 
remarkable in their uniformity no less than in their variety ; and 
the mind of man is fitted to receive pleasure equally firom both. 
Uniformity and variety are interwoven in die works of nature with 
surprising art : variety, however* great, is never without some de* 
gree of uniformity ; nor the greatest uniformity without soaw degree 
of variety. There is great variety in the same plant, by the diffe- 
rent appearances of its stem, branches, leaves, blossoms, fhrit, size. 
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aitd colour ; and yet, when we trace that variety through difiereift 
l^lantBy especially of the same kmd, there is discovered a surprising 
uniformity. Austin, where nature seems to have intended the most 
exact nnifbrmhy, as among individuals of the same kind, there still 
appears a diversity, which serves readily to distinguish one indivi- 
dual from another. It is indeed admirable, that the human risage, 
in which uniformity is so prevalent, should yet be so marked, as to 
leave no room, among millions, for mistaking one person for another. 
These marks, though clearly perceived, are generally so delicate, 
that words cannot be found to describe them* A correspondence 
80 perfect between the human mind and the works of nature, is ex- 
tremely remarkable. The opposition between variety and unifor- 
mity is so great, that one would- not readily ima^ne they could both 
be reliahe4f by the same palate : at least not in the same object, 
nor at the same time : it i^ however true, that the pleasures they af- 
ford, being happily adjusted to each other, and readily mixing in 
intimate union, are frequently produced by the same individual ob- 
ject. Nay, fiuther, in the objects that touch us the most, unifor- 
mity and variety are constantly combined ; witness natural objects, 
where this combination is always found in perfection. Hence it is, 
that natural objects readily form themselves into groups, and are 
agreeable in whatever manner combined. A wood Mrith its trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, is agreeable ; the music of birds, the lowing of 
cattle, and the murmuring of a brook, are in Qonjunction delight- 
fiii, though they strike the ear without modulation or harm(Hiy. In 
abort, nothing can be more happily accommodated to the inward 
o<mstiUition of man, than that mixture of uniformity with variety, 
which the eye discovers in natural objects ; and accordingly the 
mind is never more highly gratified than in contemplating a natural 
landscape. 



CHAP. X. 

CONGRUITY AND PROPRIETY. 

Man is superior to the brute, not more by his rational faculties than 
by his senses. With respect to external senses^ brutes probably 
yield not to men ; and they may also have some obscure perception 
of beauty ; but the more delicate senses of regularity, order, unifor- 
mity and congn^ty, being connected with morality and religion, 
are reserved to dignify the chief of the terrestrial creation. Upon 
that account, no discipline is more suitable to man, nor more congru^ 
€U» to the dignity of his nature, than that which refines his taste, 
and leads him to distinguish, in every subject, what is regular, what 
is orderly, what is suitable, and what is fit and proper.* 

* Nee vero ilia parva vis natane est raiionisque, qaod iinnm hoc animal 
sentit qaid sit ordo, qaid sit quod deceat In factis dictisque, qui modus. Itaqne 
eorum ipsorum, qus aspectu sentiuntor, nullum allud animal, pulcritudinem* 
vanostattim, cohvenientiam partium sentit Qnam similitudinem natora 
v^tioque ab ocillis ad animam transferens, muUo ettam magis pulcrltomnem; 

20 
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It is clear fiom the very conception of the terms e(mgrmtg and 
praprieiyy that they are. not applicable to any single object : they 
imply a plundity, and obviouialy signify a particular relation be-^ 
tween different object)^. Thus we say currently, that a decent garb 
is suitable or proper for a judge, inodest behaviour for a young 
woman, and a lofty style for an epic poem : and, on the other hand, 
that it is unsuitable or inamgruou$ to see a little woman sunk in ai^ 
overgrown farthingale, a coat richly embroidered covering coarse 
and dirty linen, a mean subject in an elevated style, an elevated 
subject in a mean style, a first minister darning his wife's stockings, 
or a reverend prelate in lawn sleeves dcmcing a hornpipe. 
. The perception we have of this relation, which seems peculiar to 
man, cannot proceed from any other cause, but from a.«efi#e of con- 
grui^ or propriety ; for, supposing us destitute of that sense, the 
terms would be to us unintelligible.''' 

It is matter of experience, that congruity or propriety, wherever 
perceived, is agreeable; and that mcongruity or impropriety, 
wherever perceived, is disagreeable. The only difficulty is, to as- 
certain what are the particular objects that in conjunction suggest 
these relations ; for there are many objects that do not ; the sea, 
for example, viewed in conjunction with a picture, or a man viewed 
in conjunction with a mountain, suggest not either congruity or in- 
eongruity. It seems natural to infer, what will be found tme by 
induction, that we never perceive congruity nor ineongmity but 
among things that are connected by some relation; such as 
a man and his actions, a principal and its accessories, a subject and 
its ornaments. We are indeed so framed by nature, as, among- 
Ihings so connected, to require a cerCedn suitableness or correspon- 
dence, termed congruity or propriehf ; and to be displeased whenrwe* 
find the opposite relation of incongruity or impropriety.'f 

eonstantiaiDyOrdineiii in ciODsiliU factisqae coDaenrandam putat, cavetqae ne 
quid indecore effeminateve faciat ; turn in omnibus et opinionibus et factis ne 
quid libidinose aut faciat aut cogitet. Quibus ei rebus conflatur et efficitur id 
quod quaerimuSf boneatam. — Cicero dt officHtf L 1. 

* From many things that pass current in the world without being generally 
condemned, one, at first view; would imagine, that the sense of congruity or 
propriety had scarce any foundation in nature ; and that it is rather an artificial 
refinement of those who affect to distinguish themselves from others. The fnl- 
som'e panegyrics bestowed upon the great and opulent, in epistles dedicatory, 
and other such compositions, would incline us to think so. Did there prevul 
in the world, it will be said, or did nature suggest, a taste of what is suitable, 
decent, or proper, would an^ good writer deal in such compositions, or an^y 
man of sense receive them without disgust. Can it be supposed that Lewu 
XIV. of France was endued by nature with any sense of propriety, when in a 
dramatic performance purposely composed for his entertainment, he suflered 
himself, publicly and in his presencct to be styled the greatest king ever the 
earth produced ? These, it is true, are strong facts : but luckily they do not 
prove the sense of propriety to be artificial : Uiey only prove, that the ^ense ol 
propriety is at times overpowered by pride and vanity ; which is no singular 
case, for that sometimes is the fate even of the sense ot justice. 

t In the chapter of beauty, qualities are distinguished into primary and second- 
ary ; and to clear some obscttrlty that may appear in the text, it b proper to be 
observed, that the same distinction is sipplicable to relations. Reasmblaace, 
•qnalityt uniformity, proximity, are relations that depend not on us* but exist 
equally Whether perceived or not ; and upon that a«coun^ nay justly be tenaed 
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If things conneeted be the subject of congruity , it is reasonable be- 
forehand to expect a degree of congruity, proportioned to the degree 
of the connexion* And, upon examination, w^ find our expectation 
to be well founded : where the relation is intimate, as between k 
cause and its elTect, a whole and its parts, we require the strictest 
congruity ; but where the relation is slight, or accidental, as among 
things jumbled together, we require little or no congruity : the strict- 
est propriety is required in behaviour and manner of living ; because 
a man is connected with these by the relation of cause and effect : 
the relation between an eitifice and the ground it stands upon is of 
the most intimate kind, and therefore the situation of a great house 
4raght to be lofiy ; its relation to neighbouring hills, rivers, plains, 
"being that of propinquity only, demancb but a small share of congrui- 
ty ; among members of tiie same club, the congruity ought to be con- 
siderable, as well as among things placed for show in the same 
niche : among passengers in a stage-coach we requite very little 
congruity ; and less stiH at a public spectacle. 

Congruity is so nearly allied to beauty, as commonly to be held 
a species of it ; and yet they differ so essentially, as never to coin- 
cide : 4>eauty, like colour, is placed upon a single subject ; don- 
fpnuty upon a plurality : farther, a thing beautiful in itself may, 
with relation is -other things, produce the strongest sense of incon- 
gruity. 

CoBgniih^ and propriety are commonly reckoned s3nnonymous 
terms ; and hitherto in opening the subject they huve been used 
indifibreiitly ; but^heyare distinguishable, and the precise mean- 
ing of each must be ascertained. Ck>ngruity is the genus, of which 
propriety is a species ; for we call nothing proprietyy but that con- 
gruity or suitableness, which ought to subsist between sensible 
beings and their thoughts, 'words, and actions. 

In ord^* to give a full view of these secondary relations, I shall 

trace them through some of the most considerable primary relations. 

The relation of a part to the whole, being extremely intimate, de- 

mands ^e utmost degree of congruity ; even the slightest deviation 

is disgustful ; witness the Liitrtn, a burlesque poem, which is closed 

with a serious and warm panegyric on Lamoignon, one of the King's 

judges: 

Amphora ccspH 
Inatitai: currente rota, cur urceus eiit f 

Examples of congruity and incongruity are furnished in plenty 
by the relation between a subject and its ornaments. A literary 
performance intended merely for amusement is susceptible of much 
^mam^Eit, as well as a music-room or a playhouse ; for in gaiety 
^e mind hath a peculiar relish for show and decoration. The most 

primarif reUttioos. But there are other reiati'>n9. that only appear such to us, 
aad that have not any external existence like primary relations ; which is the 
ease of congruity, incongruity, propriety, impropriety: these maybeproperiy 
termed aeemiday relations. Thus it appears from what b said In the text, that 
the secondary relations mentioned arise from objects connected by some prima- 
ty relatien. Property u an example of a secondary relation, as it exists no- 
where bat In the mind. I purchase a ieUI or a horte ; the covenant makes tha 
primary ralatioot aad the seeoadary relation ballton it is piopeitf . 
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gorgeous apparel, however improper ia tragedy, is not .unsuitable 
to opera actors : the truth is, an opera, in its present form, is a 
mighty line thing ; but, as it deviates from nature in 'its capital .cir- 
cumstances, we look not for nature nor propriety in those which 
are accessory. On the other hand, a serious and important sub- 
ject admits not much ornament;* nor a'subject that of itself is ex- 
tremely beautiful : and a subject that fills the mind with its loftiness 
and grandeur, appears best in a dress altogether plain. 

To a person of a mean appearance gorgeous apparel is unsuit- 
able ; which, beside the incongruity, shews by contrast the mean- 
ness of appearance in the strongest light. Sweetness of look and 
manner requires simplicity of dress joined with the greatest ele- 
gance. A stately and majestic air requires sumptuous apparel, 
which ought not to be gaudy, nor crowded with little ornaments. 
A woman of consummate beau^ can bear to be highly adorned, and 
yet shews best in a plain dress. 



-For loveliness 



Needs not the foreign aid of ornaments 

But Is, when unadorned, adorn'd the most — Thompson't Autumn^ 208. 

Congruity regulates not only the quantity of ornament, but also 
the kind. The decorations of a dancing-room ought all of them to 
be ffay. No picture is proper for a church but what has religion 
for Its subject. Every ornament upon a shield should relate to war ; 
and Virgil, with great judgment, confines the carvings upon the 
shield of ^neas to the military history of the Romans ; that beauty 
is overlooked by Homer, for the bulk of the sculpture upon the shield 
of Achilles is of the arts of peace in general, and of joy and festi- 
vity in particular ; the author of Telemachus betrays the same in- 
attention in describing the shield of th^t young hero# 

In judging of propriety with regard to ornaments, we must attend, 
not only to we nature of the subject that is to be adorned, but also 
to the circumstances in which it is placed : the ornaments that are 
proper for a ball will appear not altogether so decent at public wor- 
ship ; and the same person ought to dress differently for a marriage- 
feast and for a fimeral. 

Nothing is m6re intimately related to a man than his sentiments, 
words, and actions, and therefore we require here the strictest con- 
formity. When we find what we thus require, we have a lively 
sense of propriety ; when we find the contrary, our sense of impro- 
priety is no less lively. Hence the universal distaste of affectation, 
which consists in making a show of greater delicacy and refmement, 
than is suited either to the character or circumstcmces of the per- 
son. Nothing in epic or dramatic compositions is more disgustful 
than impropnety of manners. In ComeiUe's tragedy of Cinruif 
iEmilia, a favourite of Augustus, receives daily marks of his afi[ec- 
tion, and is loaded with benefits, yet all the while is laying plots 

* Contrary to this rule, the introduction to the third volume of the Charofiier^ 
istkty Is a continued chain of metaphors : these in such profusion are too florid 
for the subject ; and have beside tne bad effect of removing our attention from 
the principal subject, to fix it upon splendid trifles. 
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to assassinate her benefactor, directed by no other motive then to 
avenge lier father's death ;* revenge against a benefactor, founded 
solely upon filial piety, cannot be directed by any principle but that 
of justice, and therefore never can. suggest unlawful means ; yet 
the oiime here attempted, a treacherous murder, is what even a 
miscreant will scarce attempt against his bitterest enemy. 

What is said might be thought sufficient to explain the relations 
of congnitty and propriety. And yet the subject is not exhausted ; 
on the contrary, the prospect enlarges upon us, when we take under 
view the effects these relations produce in the mind. Congruity 
and propriety, wherever perceived, appear- agreeable ; and every 
agreeable object produceth in the mind a pleasant emotion ; incon- 
gruity and impropriety, on the other hand, are disagreeable ; and 
of course produce painful emotions. These emotions, whether 
pleasant or painfiil, sometimes vanish without any consequence ; 
but more firequently occasion other emotions, to which I proceed. 

When any slight incongruity is perceived in an accidental com- 
bination of persons or things, as of passengers in a stage-coach, or 
of individuals dining at an ordinary^ the painful emotion of incon- 
gruity, alter a momentary existence, vanished without producing 
any effect. But this is not the case of propriety and impropriety : 
voluntary acts, whether words or deeds, are imputed to the author ; 
when proper, we reward him with our esteem ; when improper, we 
punish him with our contempt. Let us suppose, for ex:ample, a ge- 
nerous action suited to the character of the. author, which raises in 
him and in every spectator the pleasant emotion of propriety : this 
emotion generates in the author both self-esteem and joy ; the for- 
mer when he considers his relation to the action, and the latter 
wheKi he considers the good opinion that others will entertain of 
him : the same emotion of propriety produceth in the spectators 
esteem for the author of the action ; and when they think (^them- 
selves, it also produceth by contrast an emotion of humility. To 
discover the effects of an unsuitable action, we must invert each of 
these circumst&nces ; the painful emotion of impropriety generates 
in the author of the action both humility and shame ; the former 
when he considers his illation to the action, and the latter when he 
considers what otherd wdl think of him : the same emotion of im- 
propriety produceth in the spectators contempt for the author of the 
action ; and it also produceth, by contrast when they think of 
themselves, an emotion of self-esteem. Here then are many dif- 
ferent emotions, derived from^ the same action considered in diffe- 
rent views by different persons ; a machine provided with many 
springs, and not a little complicated. Propriety of action, it would 
seem, is a favourite of nature, or of the Author of nature, when such 
care and solicitude is bestowed on it. It is not lefl ' to our own 
choice ; but, like justice, is required at our hands ; and, like justice, 
is enforced by natural rewanls and punishments : a man cannot, 
with impunity, do any thing unbecoming or improper ; he suffers 
the chastisement of contempt inflicted by others, and of shame in- 
flicted by himself. An apparatus so complicated^ and so singular, 

* See act 1. sc. 2. 
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ought to roUse our attention; for nature doth nothing in vain ; and 
we may conclude with certainty, that this curious branch of .the hu- 
man constitution is intended for some valuable purpose. To the 
discovery of that purpose, or final cause I shall with ardour apply 
my thoughts, after discoursing a little more at large upon the 
punishment, as it may now 'be called, that nature hath provided for 
ihdecei^ and unbecoming behaviour. This, at any rate, is necessa- 
ry, in order to give a full view of the subject ; and who knows whe- 
Uier it may not, over and above, open some track that will lead us 
to the final cause we are in quest of? 

A gross impropriety is punished with contempt and indignation, 
which are vented against the offender by external expressions : nor 
is even the slightest impropriety sufiTered to pass without 90ine de- 
gree of contempt. But there are improprieties of the slighter kind 
that provoke laughter ; of which we have examples without end in 
the blunders and absurdities of our own species : such improprieties 
receive a different punishment, as will appear by what follows. The 
emotioas of conten^t and of laughter occasioned by an impropriety 
of that kind) uniting intimately in the mind of the spectator, are ex-^ 
pressed externally by a peculiar sort of laugh, termed a laugh of de*^ 
rinan or acorn.* Aa impropriety thai thus moves not only eoatempt 
but laughter, is distinguished by the epithet of rtdUndtmt ; and a 
laugh of derision or scorn is the punishment provided i^r it by. na- 
ture. Nor ought it to escape observatioii, that we are so fond of 
inflicting that punishment, as sometimes to exert it even against 
creatures of an inferior species ; witnefs a turkey-cock swelling 
with pride, and strutting with idisplayed feadiers, which, in a gay 
mood, is apt to provoke a laugh of derision. 

We must not expect that tiiese different imprc^rieties are aepa* 
rated by distinct boundaries; for c^ improprieties, from the slight- 
est to the most gross, from the most risible to the most serious, there 
are degrees without end. Hence it is, that in viewing some unbe- 
coming actions, too risible fiur anger, and too serious for derision, 
the spectator feels a sort.ofmixt emotion, pjurtaking both of deriaiofi 
and of anger ; which accounts for an expression, conmon with re- 
spect to the impropriety of some actions, That we know not whe- 
ther to laugh or to be angry. 

It cannot fiiil to be observed, that in the case of a risible impro- 
priety, which is always slight, the contempt we have for the of* 
fender ii9 extremely faint, though derision, its gratifieatioii,-is ex- 
tremely pleasant. This disproportion between a passicm and its 
Salification, may seem not conformable to the analogy of nature. 
looking about for a solution, I reflect upon what is laid down 
above, that an improper action, not only moves our conteo^t for the 
author, bul also, by means of contrast, swells the good opinion wo 
have of ourselves. This contributes, more than any other particular^ 
to the pleasure we have in ridiculing follies and absurdities ; and 
accordlagly, it is well known, that those who have the greelest share- 
of vanity, are the most prone to laugh at others. Vanity, which is 
a vivid passion, pleasant in itself^ and not le89 so in its gtatificatioa^ 
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would singly be sufficient to account fbr the pleasure of ridicule, 
without borrowing any aid from contempt* Hence appears the rea- 
son of a noted observation. That we are the most <Usposed to rrdi- 
cule the blunders and absurdities of others when' we are in high 
spirits ; fbr in high spirits, self-conceit displays itself with more than 
or^ary vigour. 

Having with wary steps traced an intricate road, not without 
danger* of- wandering ; what remains to complete our journey, is to 
account fbr the final cause of congruity and propriety, which maked 
so great a figure in the human constitution. One final cause, re« 
gardin^ congruity, is pretty obvious, that the sense of congruity as 
one pnnciple of the fine arts, contributes in a remarkable degree 
to 'our entertainment : which is the final cause assigned above for 
our sense of proporti<m,* and need not be enlarged upon here« 
Congruity, Indeed, with respect to quantity, amcidea with proper- 
tion ; when the parts of a building are nicely adjusted to each 
other, it may be said indifibrendy, that it is agreeable by the cmi* 
gruity of its parts, or by the proportion of its parts. But propriety^ 
which regards voluntary agents only, can never be the same with 
proportion ; a very long nose is disproportioned but cannot be 
termed ts»proper. In some instances, it is true, impropriety coincides 
with disproportion in the same subject, but never in the same re- 
spect. I give for an example a very little man buckled to a long to* 
ledo ; considering the man and the sword with respect to size, we 
perceive a disproportion ; considering the sword as the choice of 
the man, we perceive an impropriety. 

The sense of impropriety, with respect to mistakes, blunders, and 
absurdities, is evidently calculated for the good of mankind. In the 
spectators it is productive of mirth and laughter, excellent recrea- 
tion in an interval from business. But this is a trifle e<mipared to 
what follows. It is painful to be the subject of ridicule ; and to 
punish with ridicule the fnan who is guilty of an absurdity, ttmdB to 
put him more on his guard in time coming. It is well oidered, that 
even the most innocent blunder is not committed with impunity ; 
because, were errors licensed where they do no hurt, inattention 
would grow into habit, and be the occasion of much hurt. 

The final cause of propriety, as to moral duties, is of all the most 
illnatrious. To have a just notion of it, the moral duties that re- 
spect others nnst be distinguished from those that respect our- 
selves. Fidelity, gratitude, and abstinence from injury, are exam- 
ples of the fiirst sort ; temperance, modesty, firmess of mind, are 
examples of the other ; the former are made duties by the sense of 
justice ; the latter, by the sense of propriety. Here is a final cause 
of the sense of propriety that will rouse our attention. It is un- 
doubtedly the interest of every manto suit his behaviour to the dig- 
nity of his nature, and to die statien allotted him by Providence ; 
fbr such jrational conduct contributes in every respect to happiness, 
by preserving health, by procuring plenty, by gaining the esteem of 
. e&iers, and, which of ail is the greatest blessing, by gaininff a justly 
Ibunded self-esteem. But in a matter so essential to our well-being, 

* See chap. 8. 
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even self-interest is not relied on : the powerful authority of duty i^ 
superadded to the motive of inte)rest. The €rod of nature, in all 
things essential to our happiness, hath observed one uniform method ; 
to keep us steady in our conduct, he hath fortified us with natural 
laws and principles, preventive of many aberrations, which would 
daily happen were we totally surrendered to so fallible a guide as is 
human reascm. Propriety cannot rightly be considered in another 
light, than as the natural law that regulates our conduct with re*' 
spect to ourselves ; as justice is the natural law that regulates our 
conduct with respect to others. I call propriety a law, no less 
than justice ; because both are equally rules of conduct that 
ought to be obeyed : propriety includes that obligation ; for, to 
say an action is proper, is in other words to say, that it ought \o 
be performed ; and to say it is improper, is in other words to say, 
that it ought to be forborne. It is that very character of ought and 
Mhondd which makes justice a law to us ; and the same character is 
applicable to propriety, though perhaps more faintly than to justice ; 
but the difference is in degree only, not in kind ; and we ought, with- 
out hesitation or reluctance, to submit equally to the government 
of both. 

But I have more to urge upon that head. To the sense of 
propriety as well as of justice, are annexed the sanctions of rewards 
and punishments, which evidently prove the one to be a law as well 
as the other, llie satisfaction a man hath in doing his duty, join- 
ed to the esteem and good-will of others, is the rewwl th^ belongs 
to both equally. The punishments also, though' not the same, are 
nearly allied, and differ in degree more than in quality. iDisohedi- 
ence to the law of justice is punished vrith remorse ; disobedience 
to the law of propriety, with shame, which is remorse in a lower de- 
grqe. Every tfaa^gression of the law of justice raises indignation 
in the beholder ; and so doth every flagrant transgression of the law 
of propriety. Slighter improprieties receive a milder punishment ; 
they are always rebuked with some degree of contempt, and fre- 
quently with derision. In general, it is true, that the^ rewards and 
punishments annexed to the sense of propriety are slighter in de- 
gree than those annexed to the sense of justice, which is wisely or- 
dered, because duty to others is still more essential to society than 
duty to ourselves. Society, indeed, could not subsist a moment, 
were individuals not protected from the headstrong and turbulent 
passions of their neighbours. 

The final cause now unfolded of the sense of propriety, must, to 
every discerning eye, appear delightful ; and yet this is but a par- 
tial view ; for that sense reaches another illustrious end, which is in 
conjunction with the sense of justice,- to enforce the performance 
of social duties. In fact, the sanctions visibly contrived to compel 
a man to be just to himself, are equally serviceable to compel him 
to be just to others ; which will be evident from a single reflection. 
That an action, by being unjust, ceases not to be improper. An 
action never appears more evidently improper than when it is un* 
just. It VA obviously becoming and suitable to human nature, that 
each man do bis duty to others ; and, accordingly, every transgres- 
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^ioii of duty to others, ia at the same time a transgression of doty 
to one's self. This is a plain truth without exaggeration ; and it 
opens a new and enchanting view in the moral, landscape, the pro- 
spect being greatly enriched by the multiplication of agreeable ob- 
jects. It appears now that nothing is oTcrlooked, not^g left un- 
done, that can possibly contribute to the enforcing social duty ; for 
to all the sanctions that belong to it singly, are superadded the sanc^ 
tions of self-duty. A familiar example shall suffice for illustration. 
An act of ingratitude, considered in itself, is to the author disagree- 
able, as well as to every spectator ; considered by the author with 
relation to himself, it raises self-contempt ; considered by him with 
relation to the world, it makes him ashamed ; considered by others, 
it raises their contempt and indignation against the author. These 
feelings are all of them occasioned by the impropriety of the action. 
When the action is considered as unjust, it occasions another set 
of feelings ; in the author it produces remorse, and a dread of merit, 
ed punishment ; and in others, the benefactor chiefly, indignation 
and hatred directed to the ungrateful person. Thus shame and re- 
morse united in the ungraleml person, and indignation united with 
hatred in the hearts of others, are the punbhments provided by na- 
ture for injustice. Stupid and insensible must he be, who, in a 
contrivance so exquisite, perceives not the benevolent hand of our 
Creator. 



CHAP. XL 

DIGNITY AND GRACE. 

Ths terms dignity and meannesa are applied to man in point of 
character, sentiment, and behaviour. We say, for example, of one 
^man, that he hath natural dignity in his air and manner; of an- 
other, that he makes a mean figure. We perceive dignity in every 
action and sentiment of some persons ; meanness and vulgarity in 
.the actions and sentiments of x^thers. With respect to the fine arts, 
some performances are said to be manly, and suitable to the dig- 
nity of human nature ; others are termed low, mean, trivial. Such 
expressions are common, though they have not. always a precise 
meaning. With respect to the art of criticism, it must be a real 
' acquisition to ascertain what these terms truly import ; whidi pos- 
flibfy may enable us to rank every performance in the fine arts ac- 
cording to its dignity* 

Inquiring first to what subjects the t&noadigmtp and meanneas are 
appropriated, we soon discover that they are not applicable to any 
thing inanimate. He most magnificent palace that ever was bnih 
may be lofty, may be grand, but it has no relation to dignity ; the 
most diminutive shrub may be little, but it is not mean, l^ese terms 
must belong to sensitive beings, probably to man only, which will 
be evident when we advance in the inquiry. 

Human actions appear in many different lights : in themselves they 
appear gn^d orUtde; with respect to the author, dtey appear proper 

21 
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or improper ; with respect to those affected by them, just or onjiist .^^ 
and I now add, that they are also distinguished by dignity and meaB- 
ness. If any one incline to think, that, with respect to human ac-- 
tions, dignity coincides with grandeur, and meanness with littleness^ 
the difference will be evident, upon reflecting, that an action may 
be grand without being virtuous, and little without being faulty ; but 
that we never attribute dignity to any action but what is virtuous, or 
meanness to any but what is faulty. Every action of dignity creates 
respect and esteem for the author ; and a mean action draws upon 
him contempt. A man is admired for a grand action, but frequent- 
ly is neither loved nor esteemed for it ; neither is a man always con- 
' temned for a low or little action. • The aetion of CsBsar passing the 
Rubicon was grand ; but there was no dignity in it, considering that 
his purpose was to enslave his country. Caesar, in a march, taking 
opportunity of a rivulet to quench his thirst, did a low action, but 
the action was not mean. 

As it appears to me, dignity and meanness are founded on a na- 
tural principle not hitherto mentioned. Man is endowed with a 
SENSE of the worth and excellence of his nature ;.he deems it more 
perfect than that of the other beings around him ; and he perceives 
that the perfection of his nature consists in virtue, paiticularly in 
virtues of the highest rank. To express that sense, the term dignitif 
is appropriated. Further, to behave with dignity, and to refrain 
from aU mean actions, is felt to be, not a virtue only, but a duty : it 
is a duty every man owes to himself. By acting in that manner, he 
attracts love and esteem ; by acting meanly, or oelow himself, he is 
disapproved and contemned. 

According to the description here given of dignity and meanness^ 
they appear to be a species of propriety and impropriety. Many 
actions may be proper or improper, to which dignity^ or meanness 
cannot be applied : to eat when one is hungry, is proper, but there 
is no dignity in that action ; revenge fairiy taken, if against law, is 
improper, but not mean. But every action of dignity is also pro- 
per, and every mean action is also improper. 

This sense of the dignity of human nature, reaches even our plea- 
sures and amusements ; if they enlarge the mind by raising grand 
or elevated emotions, or of they humanize the mind by exercising 
our sympathy, th^y are approved as suited to the dignity of our na- 
ture ; if they contract the mind by fixing it on trivial objects, they 
are contemned as not suited to the dignity of our nature. Hence, 
in general, every occupation, whether of use or amusement^ that 
corresponds to the dignity of man, is termed numly ; and every oc- 
cupation below his nature is termed childish. 

To those who study human nature, there is a point which has al- 
ways appeared intricate : how comes it that generosity and courage 
are more esteemed, and bestow more dignity, than good-nature, or 
even justice, though the latter contribute more than the former to 
private as well as to public happiness ? This question, blmitly propos- 
ed, might puzzle a cunning philosopher ; but, by means of the foie* 
going observations, will easily be solved. Human virtues, like other 
objects, obtain a rank in our estimation, not from their utility, which 
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IS a subject of reftection, but trom the direct impression they make 
^n us. Justice and geod-nature are a sort of negative virtues, that 
-scarce make any impression but when they are transgressed : cou^ 
'rage and genero^sity, on the contrary, producing elevated emotions, 
enliven greatly the sense of a man's dignity, both in himself and 
in others ; and for that reason, courage and generosity are in higher 
regard than the other virtues mentioned ; we describe them as grand 
and elevated, as of greater dignity, and more praiseworthy. 
^ I This leads us to examine more directly emotions and passions 
with respect to the present subject ; and it will not be difficult to 
form a scale of them, beginning with the meanest, and ascending 
gradually to those of the highest rank and dignity. Pleasure felt 
ua the organ of sense, named corporeai pleasure, is perceived to 
'be low ; and when indulged to excess, is perceived also to be mean : 
for that reason, persons of any delicacy dissemble the pleasure they 
take in eating and drinking. The pleasures of the eye and ear, 
having no organic feeling,* and being free from any sense of mean- 
ness, are indulged without any shame ; they .even rise to a certain 
degree of dignity when their objects are grand or elevated. The 
same is the case of the sympathetic passions : a virtuous person be- 
having with fortitude and dignity under cruel misfortunes, makes a 
capital figure ; and the sympathizing spectator feels in himself the 
same dignity. S3nnpathetic distress at the same time never is 
mean ; on the contrary, it is agreeable to the nature of a social being, 
and has general approbation. The rank that love possesses in the 
scale, depends in a great measure on its object : it possesses a low 
place when founded on external properties merely ; and is mean 
when bestowed on a person of inferior rank, without any extraordi- 
nary qualification ; but when founded on the more elevated internal 
properties, it assumes a considerable degree of dignity. The same 
is the case of friendship. When gratitude is warm, it animates the 
mind ; but it scarce rises to dignity. Joy bestows dignity when it 
proceeds from an elevated cause. 

If I can depend upon induction, dignity is not a property of any 
disagreeable passion : one is slight, another severe ; one depresses 
the mind, another animates it ; but there is no elevation, far less 
dignity, in any of them. Revenge in particular, though it inflame 
and swell the mind, is not accompanied with dignity, nor even with 
elevation ; it is not, however, felt as mean or grovelling, unless 
when it takes indirect measures for gratification. Shame and re- 
morse, though they sink the spirits, are not mean. Pride, a dis- 
agreeable passion, bestows no dignity in the eye of a spectator. 
Vanity always appears mean ; and extremely so, where founded, as 
commonly happens, on trivial qualifications. 

I proceed to the pleasures of the understanding, which possess a 
high rank in point of dignity. Of this every one will be sensible, 
when he considers the important truths that have been laid open by 
science: such as general theorems, and the general laws that 
govern the material and moral worlds. The pleasures of the under, 
standing are suited to man as a rational and contemplative being ; 
and they tend not a little to ennoble his nature ; even to the Deity 

* See the latrodaetioii' 
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be stretcheth his contemplations, which, in the discoveiy of infijiiie 
paweTj wisdom, and benevolence, afford delight of the most exalted 
kind. Hence it appears, that the fine arts, studied as a rational 
science, afford entertainment of great dignity, superior far to what 
tbey afford as a subject of taste merely. 

But contemplation, howerer in itself valuable, is chiefly respected 
as subservient to action ; for man is intended to be more an active 
than a conteipplative being. He accordingly shews more dignity 
in action than in contemplation. Generosity, magnanimity, hero- 
ism, raise his character to the highest pitch : these best express the 
dignity of his nature, and advance him nearer to divinity dian any 
other of his attributes. 

By eveiy production that shews art and contrivance, our curiosity 
is excited ypon two points : first, how it was made ; and next, to 
what end. Of the two, the latter is the more important inquiry, be^ 
cause the means are ever subordinate to the end ; and, in fact, our 
curiosity is always more inflamed by the faud than by the sficiaU 
cause. This preference is nowhere more visible than in contem- 
plating the wotka of nature. If in the efficient cause wisdom and 
power be displayed, wisdom is no less conspicuous in the final cause, 
and from it ocdy can we infer benevolence, which, of aU the divine 
attributes, is to man the most important. 

Having endeavoured to assign the eflicient cause of dignity and 

meanness, by unfolding the principle on which they are founded,, 

we proceed to explain the final cause of the dignity or meanness 

bestowed upon the several particulars above mentioned, beginning 

with corporeal pleasures. These, as fiu: as ii^ful, are, like justice, 

fenced with sufficient sanctions to prevent their being neglected ; 

hunger and thirst are painful sensations ; and we axe incited to 

animal love by a vigorous propensity : were corporeal pleasures 

dignified over and whove with a place in a high class, they would 

in&llibly disturb the balance of the mind, by outweighing the social 

affections. This is a satisfactory final cause for refusing to these 

pleasures any degree of dignity ; and the final cause is no les& 

evident of their meanness, when they are indulged to excess. Tlie 

more refined pleasures of external sense, conveyed by the eye and 

the ear from natural objects and finom the fine art^, deserve a hig^ 

place in our esteem, because of their singular and extensive utility : 

in some cases they rise to a considerable dignity ; and the very 

lowest pleasures of the kind are never esteemed mean or grovelling* 

The pleasure arising from wit, humour, ridicule, or from what is 

simply ludicrous, is useful, by relaxing the mind after the fatigue 

of more manly occupation : but the mind^ when it surrenders itself 

to pleasure of that kind, losel| its vigour, and sinks gradually inta 

sloth.* The place this pleasure occupies in point of dignity, is 

adjusted to these views : to make it useful as a relaxation, it is not 

branded with meanness ; to prevent its usurpation* it is removed 

firom t]iat place but a single degree : no man values himself fop 

* Neqve enkii iUt generati a nature somui, nt ad laduin et jpeum fiMti ease 
Tideananr, sed ad aeveritatem potius et ad quedam studia gravlora atqii0 majora, 
Ludo aatem et joco, nti illis auidem lioet, sed sicnt sonino et quietibus c«terif, 
t|i|ii camgravibo* scrlisque rebasfatiflfecerimti8.-*C^erv de ojfie. iib- 1. 
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thai pleasure, even during gratification ; and if it have engrossed 
more of time than is .^requisitd for relaxation, he looks back with 
4Bonie degree of shame. 

In point of dignity, the social*emotions rise above the selfish, and 
much above those of the eye and ear : man is by his nature a social 
being ; and, to qualify him for society, it is wisely contrived that he 
should value himself more for being social than selfish.* 

The excellency of man is chiefly discernible in the great im. 
provements he is susceptible of in society : these, by perseverance, 
may be carried on progressively above any assignable limits ; and, 
even abstracting from revelation, there is great probability, that the 
progress begun here will be completed in some futute state. Now, 
as all valuable improvements proceed firom the exercise of our nu 
tional fiuHilties, the Author of our nature, in order to excite us to a 
due sense of these faculties, has assigned a high rank to the plea* 
sures of the understanding : their utility, with reeqpect te this life as 
well as a future, entitles £em to that ra^. - 

But as action is the aim of all our improvements, virtuous actions 
justly possess the highest of all the ranks. These, we find, are by 
natuve distributed into different classes, and the first in point of dig. 
nity assigned to actieiis that appear not the first in point of use ; 
generosity, for example, in Uie sense of mankind, is more respected 
than justice, though the latter is undoubtedly more essential to 
society ; and magnanimity, heroism, undaunted courage, rise still 
higher in our esteem. One would readily think, that the moral 
virtues should be esteemed ficcording to their importance. Nature 
has here deviated from her ordinary path, and gr^t wisdom is 
shewn in the deviatioa : the efficient cause is explained above, and 
the final cause is explained in the essays of morality and natural 
religion.f 

We proceed to analyze graee^ which being in a good measure 
an uncultivated field, requires more than ordinary labour. 

Graeefid is an attribute : grace bdA graeefidnus express that at. 
tribute in the form of a noun. 

That this attribute is agreeable, no one doubts. 

As grace is displayed externally, it must be an object of one or 
other of our five senses. That it is an object of sight, every person 
oftastetcaa bear witness; and that it is confined to that sense, 
appears from induction ; for it is not an object of smell, n<Mr of taste, 
nor of touch. Is it an object of hearing ? Some music indeed is 
termed graeeftd ; but that expression is metaphorical, as when we 
«ay of ^er nusic that it is beautiful : the latter metaphor, at the 
same time, is more sweet and easy ; which shews how little appli* 
cable to music ot to sound the fonner is when taken in its proper 
sense. 

That it is an attribute of dmlu, is beyond dispute. But of what 
other beings is it atoo an attribute ? We perceive at first sight that 

* Tot the same reason, the' selfish emotioDs that are founded upon a social 
principle, rise higher in onr esteem than those that are founded upon a selfish 
principle. As to which see above, p. 47, note. 

t Part 1. esMy 8. chap. 4. 
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nothing inanimate is entitled to that epithet. What animal then, - 
beside man, is entitled ? Surely, not an elephant, nor even a lion, 
A horse may have a delicate shape with a lofty mien, and all his 
motions may be exquisite ; but he is never said to be graceful. 
Beauty and grandeur are common to man with some other beings : 
but dignity is not applied to any being inferior to man ; and, upon 
the strictest examination, the same appears to hold in grace. 

Confining then grace to man, the next enquiry is, whether, like 
beauty, it makes a constant appearance, or in some circumstances 
only. Does a person display this attribute at rest as well as in 
motion, asleep as when awake ? It is undoubtedly connected with 
motion ; for when the most graceful person is at rest, neither mov- 
ing nor speaking, we lose sight of that quality as much as of colour 
in the dark. Grace then is an agreeable attribute, inseparable from 
motion as opposed to rest, and as comprehending speech, looks, 
gestures, and loco«motion. 

• As some motions are homely, the opposite to graceful, the next 
inquiry is, with what motions is this attribute connected ? No man 
appears graceful in a mask ; and, therefore, laying aside the ex- 
pressions of the countenance, the other motions may be genteel, 
may be elegant, but of themselves never are graceful. A motion 
adjusted in the most perfect manner to answer its end, is elegant ; 
but still somewhat more is required to complete our idea of grace, 
or gracefulness. 

wHat this unknown more may be, is the nice point One thing 
is clear from what is said, that this more must arise from the ex- 
pression of the countenance ; and from what expressions so natu- 
rally as from those which indicate mental qualities, such as sweet- 
ness, benevolence, elevation, dignity ? This promises to be a fair 
adalysis ; because of all objects mental qualities affect us the most ; 
and the impression made by graceful appearance upon every spec- 
tator of taste, is too deep for any cause purely corporeal. 

The next step is, to examine what are the mental qualities, that, 
in conjunction with elegance of motion, produce a graceful appear, 
ance. Sweetness, cheerfulness, affability, are not separately suffi- 
cient, nor even i^ conjunction. As it appears to me, dignity akme 
with elegant motion may produce a graceful appearance ; but still 
more graceful, with the aid of other qualities, those especially that 
are the most exalted. 

But this is not all. The most exalted virtues may be the lot of a 
person whose countenance has little expression ; such a person 
cannot be graceful. Therefore, to produce this appearance, ijre 
must add another circumstance, namely, an expressive countenance, 
displaying to every spe^ctator of taifte, with life and energy, every 
thing that passes in the mind. 

Collecting these circumstances together, grace may be defined, 
that agreed^le appearance which arises from elegance of motion, 
and from a countenance expressive of dignity. Expressions of 
other mental qualities are not essential to that appearai^, but they 
heighten it greajtly. 

Of all external objects, a graceful person is the most agreeable. 
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Dancing affords great opportunity for displaying grace, and ha- 
vanguing stifl more. 

I conclude with the following reflection, That in vain will a per- 
son attempt to be graceful, who is deficient in amiable qualities. A 
man, it is true, may form an idea of qualities he is destitute of; and 
by means of that idea, may endeavour to express those qualities by 
looks and gestures ; but such studied egression will be too faint 
and obscure to be graceful. 



CHAP. XIL 

RIDltflJLE. 

To define ridicule has puzzled and vexed every critic. The defi* 
nition given by Aristotle is obscure and imperfect.* Cicero handles 
it at great length ;t but without giving satisfaction ; he wanders in 
the dark, and misses the distinction between risible and ridiculous. 
Quintilian is sensible of the distinction,^ but has not attempted to 
explain it. Luckily this subject lies no longer in obscurity : a risi- 
ble object -produceth an emotion of lauffhter merely ;§ a ridiculous 
object is improper as well as risible ; ana produceth a mixt emotion, 
which is vented by a laugh of derision or scorn. || 

Having therefore happily unravelled the knotty part, I proceed to 
other particulars. 

Burlesque, though a great engine of ridicule, is not confined to 
that subject ; for it is clearly distinguishable into burlesque .that 
excites laughter merely, and burlesque that provokes derision or 
ridicule. A grave subject, in which there is no impropriety, may 
be brought down by a certain colouring, so as to be risible f which 
is the case of Virgil Travettie ;1i' and also the case of the Sedckia 
Rapiia :** the authors laugh first, in order to make their readers 
laugh. Hie Lutrin is a burlesque poem of the other sort, laying 
hold of a low and trifling incident, to expose the luxury, indolence^ 
and contentious spirit of a set of monks. Bmleau, the author, gives 
a ridiculous air to the subject, by dressing it in the heroic style, and 
aiiecting to consider it as of the utmost dignity and importance. In 
a composition of this kind, no image professedly ludicrous ought to 
find quarter, because such images destroy the contrast ; and accord- 
. ingly, the author shews always the grave fiice and never once be- 
trays a fflsule. 

Though the burlesque that aims at ridicule, produces its eflect 
by elevating the style far.above the subject, yet it has limits beyond 
which the elevation ought not to be carried : the poet, consulting 
the imagination of ^ his readers, ought to confine himself to such 

* Poet cap. 6. . t L. 2. De Oratore. 

t Ideoqae anceps ejus rei ratio est, qaod a derisa non procul abf st risas, llb^ 
6w CBD, 8. sect. 1. 
i See chap. 7. || See chap. 10- II Scacron. ** Tasaom. 
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images as are lively, and readily iq^prehended ; a strained elevation^ 
soaring above an ordinary reach of fancy, makes not a pleasant 
impresaon ; the reader, fatigued with being always upon the stretch, 
is soon disgusted ; and if he persevere, becomes thoughtless and 
indifierent. Further, a fiction gives no pleasure tmless it be painted 
in cokHUCS so lively ad to produce some perception of reality : which 
never can be done effectually where the images are formed with la- 
bour or difficulty. For these reasons, I cannot avoid condemning 
the Batrachomuomachia, said to be the composition of Homer : it is 
beyond the power of imagination to form a clear and lively image of 
frogs and mice, acting with the dignity of the highest of our spe- 
cies ; nor can we form a conception of the reality of such an ac- 
tion, in any manner so distinct as to interest our affections even in the 
sli^test degree. 

The Rape of the Lock is of a character clearly distinguishable 
from those now mentioned ; it is not properly a burlesque perform^ 
ance, but what may rather be termed an heroueomicdl poem : it 
treats a gay and familiar- subject with pleasantiry, and with a mode- 
rate degree of dignity : the author puts not on a mask like Boileaa, 
nor professes to make us laugh like Tassoni. The Rape of the Lock 
is a genteel species of writing, less strained than those mentioned ; 
and 18 pleasant or ludicrous without having ridicule for its chief aim ; 
giving way however to ridicule where it arises naturally frofn a par- 
ticular character, such as that of Sir Plume. Addison's Spectator 
upon the exercise of the fan* is extremely gay and ludicrous, re- 
sembling in its subject the Rape of the Loch. 

Humour belongs to the present chapter, because it is connected 
with ridicule. Cmigreve defines humour to be *' a singular and 
" unavoidable manner of doing or saying any thing, peculiar and 
'^ natnral to one man only, by which his speech and actions are dis- 
" tinguiflhed from those of other men*'' We^ this definition just^ 
a majestic and commanding air, which is a singular property, is hu- 
mour ; as also a natural flow of correct and commanding eloquence, 
which is no less singular. Nothing just or proper is denominated 
humour ; nor any singularity of character, words, or actions, that is 
valued or respected. When we attend to the character of a humor- 
ist, we find that it arises from circumstances both risible and impro- 
per, and therefore that it lessons the man in our esteem, and maJkes 
him in some measure ridiculous. 

Humour in writing is very different from humour in character. 
When an author insists upon ludicrous subjects with a professed 
purpose to make his readers laugh, he may be s^led a hdierons , 
foriter ; but is scarce entitled to be styled awrUerofkununtr* This 
quality belongs to an author, who, affecting to be grave and serious, 
paints his objects in such colours as to pr#voke mirth and lau^ter. 
A writer that is really a humorist in character, does this without 
design ; if not, he must affect the character in order to succeed. Swifl 
and Fontaine were humorists in character, and their writings are full 
of humour. Addison was not a humorist in character ; and yet 
in his prose writings a most delicate and refined humour prevails. 

No. 10^. 
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Aibuthnot exceeds them all in droUeiy and hiimoioua painting ; 
^hich shews a great genius, because, if I am not misinfonxied, he 
had nothing of that peculiarity in his character. 

There remains to show by examples the manner of treating sub. 
jects, so as to give them a ridiculous appearance. 

n ne dit jamais Je vous donne, luais, je voas prete \e bon jour. — Moliere^ 

Orleans. I know him to be valiant. 

CindabU. I was told that by one that knows him better than yoa. 
(hieam. What's he ? 

CcnttabU. Marrr, he told me so himself; and he said he car'd not who knew 
it.— Henry V. SMttpeare. 

He never broke any manV head but his own, and that was against a post 
when he was drank. — IHd. 

MiUwnent. Sententious Mirabell ! pWythee donU look with that violent and 
flexible wise face, like Solomon at tne (fividiog of the child in an old tapestry 
hanging.^fToy o/lAa Wofrld, 

A true critic in the perusal of a book, is like a dog at a'feast, whose thoughts 
and stomach are wholly set upon what the guests fling away, and consequently 
is apt to snarl most when there are the fewest bones. — TaU of a Tub. 

In the following instances, the ridicule arises from absurd con- 
ceptions in the persons introduced. 

Masearille, Te sourient-il, vicomte de cette demi-lune, que nous emportAmes 
snr les ennemis au si^ge d'Arras 7 

JodeUi. Que veux tu dire avec ta demi-lune ? c^toit bien une lunc tout en- 
ti^re.—- jtfd/tere /ei PrecUutes Eidieules, tell. 

Slender. I came yoncler at Eaton to marry Mrs. Ann Page ; and she's a great 
lubberly boy. 

Ptigt. Upon my life then you took the wrong. 

Slender. What need you tell me that ? I think so when I took a boy for a gu-1 ; 
iff had been marry'd to him, for all he was in* woman's apparel, 1 would not 
have had him.— ATerry JVivtt of Windtor. 

VoUnHne. Your blessing, Sir. 

Sir Sompmn. YouVe had it already, Sir; I think T sent it to you to-day in a 
bUl for four thousand pounds ; a great deal of money, Brother Foresight 

Forengbl. Ay indeed. Sir Sampson, a great deal of money for a yonng man ; 
]• wonder what can he do with it. — Love for Love, oet 2. te. 7. 

MiUament. I naifteate walking; *tis a countfy-diversion; I loathe the countiyi 
and every thing that relates to it. 

Sir fitful. Indeed ! hah ! look ye, look ye, you do ? nay, His like you may — 
here pre choice of pastimes^here m town, as plays, and the like ; that must be 
confess^ indeed. 
^ JXiilamenL Ah Tetourdie! I hate the town too. 

Sir IFt{/ti/. Dear heart, that's much hahi that you should hate them both ! 

hah ! 'tis like you may ; there are some can't relish the town, and others can't 

away with the country 'tis tike yoa may be one of these, Coaslne. 

Wgy of Ike World, act 4. te, 4. 

LordFroih. I assure you. Sir Paul, I laugh at nobody's jests but my own, or 
a lady's: I assure you, Sir Paul. 

Brisk, How 7 how my lord ? what, affront my wit ! Let me periahi do I never 
say any thipg worthy ti> be lauehed at 7 

Lord Froth". O foy, don't misaj>prehend me, I don't say so, for I often smile 
at yoor coDceptionj. Bat there is nothing moxB upltecomijig a man «>f qaahty 
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hui to laugh ; 'ti« raeh a vulgar axpreission of the toassion I every body 
^awh. Then espeeially to laugh at the jest of aa inferior person, or when _,, 
bocfy else of the same quality does not laugh with one ; ridiculous ! To tie 
pleasM with what pleases the crowd! Pfow, when 1 laugh I always laugh 
alone. — DouhU Demer, oe/ 1. ac. 4. 

So sharp-mghted is pride in blemishes, and so willing to be gra* 
tified, that it takes up with the very slightest improprieties ; such as 
a blander by a foreigner in speaking our language, especially if the 
blunder can' bear a sense that reflects on the speaker : 

Mkkljf, The vouog roan is an honest man. 

Cmu. What snail de honest nmn dp in my closet ? dere is no honest nan dai 
shall come in my closet'-^Vcrry Tf^ives of WindMcr* 

Love^speeches are finely ridiculed in the following passage : 

Quoth htt My fahh Is'adamantlne, 

As ehaiins ofdestiny, 1*11 maintain ; 

True as Apollo ever spoke. 

Or oracle from heart of oak ; 

And if you'll dve my flame but vent. 

Now in close hugger-mugger pent. 

And shine upon me but benignly. 

With that one, and that other pigsneyct 

The sun and day shall sooner put. 

Than love, or vou, shake off my heart ; 

The sun that shall no more dispense 

His oWn, but your bright inflnentee : 

1*11 carve your name on barks of tree?. 

With true-love knots, and flourishes ; 

That shall infuse eternal spring, 

And everiastins; flourishing : 

Drink ev*ry letter on*t In stum, 

And make it brisk champaign become. 

Wherever you tread, your foot shall set 

The primrose and the violet ; 

Ail nieesi peifumes, and sweet powders, 

SImu borrow from your breath their odon rs ; 

Natore her charter shall renew, 

And take all lives of things from you ; 

The worid depend upon your eye, 

And when you frown inpon it, die. 

Only our loves shall still survive, 

New worlds and natures to outlive ; 

And| like to heralds* moons, remain 

All crescents, without change or waae.-«-£rii<2i6ras, ptart a. eaii£p I. 

Irony turns things into ridicule in a peculiar manner ; it consists 
in lauffhing at a man under di9guise of appeari^ to praise or (q>eak 
well of him. Swift affords us many illustnous examples of that spe- 
cies of ridicule. T^e the following. 

By these methods, In a few weeks, there starts up many a writer, capable of 
mana|hig the profoundest and most universal subjects. For what though his 
?f • t5® ^F^^* provided his common-place book be fiill. And if you wilfbate 
bim Dttt the circumstanoes of method, and style, and gramtnar, and invention ; 
allow bim but the common privileges of transcriblDg from others, and digresring 
f rem himse^ as often as he shall see oeeasidn ; he will desfa« no more iamdients 
towards fitting up atreatise that shall makea very comely figure on abootoeller's 
i^lf, there to ba preserved neat and clean, for a long etmi^, adorned ^th 
the heraldry of its title, ftiriy inscribed on a label ; never to be thumbed ^ 
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-greased by atadeats, nor bound to eTi^asting chains of darkaeas m a library; but 
when the fulness of time is come, shall happily undergo the trial of purgatory, 
in order to ascend the Ay.* 

I eannot but eoagratnlate our age on thb peculiar felicity, that though we hare 
indeed made great progress in all other branches of luxury, we are not yet de- 
benched with <ny MgA rdith in poetry, but are in this one taste less nice than 
our eneestors. 

If the reYerend dwgy shewed more concern than others, I charitably impute 
H to their great charge of souls ; and what confirmed me in thb opinion was, that 
the degrees of apprenenslon and terror could be distinguished to be greater or 
less, according to thehr ranks and degrees in the church .t 

A parody must be difltingui^ed from every species oT ridicule : 

it enliyeiis a gay subject by imitating some important incident that 

is serious : it is ludicrous, and may be risible ; but ridicule is not a 

necessary ingredient Take the following cxuuples, the first of 

^hich refers to an expression of Moses. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 

Let spades be trumps ! she said, and trumps they were. 

Rapt of the LQckj canto iii. 45. 

The next is in imitation of Achilles's oath in Homer : 

But by this lock, this sacred lock« I swear 

(Which never more shall join its parted hair, 

Which never more Us honour shall renew; 

Ctipp'd €rom the lovely head where late it grew), 

That while my aoitrib draw the vital air, 

This hand, wbidi won it, shall for ever wear. 

He npoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 

The long-contended honours of her head. — I6id» canto fv. 133, 

The Mlowing imitstes the history of Agamemnon's sceptre in 
Homer. 

liow meet thv fate, lacensM Belinda crv'd. 

And drew a deadly bodkin from her sloe, 

(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 

jler great-gaeat-graadsim wore about his neck. 

In three seal-rings ; which after, melCed down, 

Formed a yast buckle for his widow's gown : 

Her infant grandame's whistle peit it grew, 

The beUs she tingled, and the whistle blew ; 

Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 

Which long she wore, and bow Belinda wean*)-— liM, etmU v. 87. 

Though ridicule, as observed above, is no necessary ingredient 

in a parody, yet there is no pppositipn hetween them : ridi<»de may 

be sucoessmUy em|4oyed in a parody, and a pafody may be employ. 

e4 to promote ridicule : witness the following example with respect 

to the latter^ in which the goddess of Duh^ess is addiressed upon the 

sub^t of moden educatioa : 

Thoa gav'st that f^ntss, which so soon began, 

And ceas'd so soon, he ney V was boy nor man ; 

Thro' school and college, thy kind cloud o'ercast. 

Safe and unseen the vonng iEneas past ;l 

Thence bursting glonoos, all at once let down, 

Stunn'd with hu giddy larum half the town<— i>iiiistad, fr. iv. 267. 

The interposition of the gods, in the manner of Homer and 

* Tale of a Tub, sect. 7. 

■\ A jtme and faithful narrative of what passed in London dnring the general 
consternation of all ranks and degrees of mankind. 
4 ifin. 1. 1. At Vwu$ 9btcur9, Ac, 
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Virgil, ought to be confined to ludicrbusf subjects, which ai^e much 
enlivened by such interposition handled in the form of a parody : 
witness the caye of Spleen, Rape of the Lodky canU)4. ; the goddess 
of Discord, Luirin^ canto 1. ; and the goddess of Indolence, canto S. 

Those who have a talent for ridicule, which is seldom united with 
a taste for delicate and refined beauties, are quick-sighted in im- 
proprieties ; and these they eagerly grasp, in order to gratify their 
favourite propensity. Persons galled are provoked to maintain that 
ridicule is improper for grave subjects. Subjects really grave are 
by no means fit for ridicule : but then it is urged against them, that 
when it is called in question whether a certain subject be really 
grave, ridicule is the only means of determining the controversy. 
Hence a celebrated question, Whether ridicule be or be not a test 
of truth ? I give this question a place here, because it tends to il- 
lustrate the nature of ridicule. 

The question stated in accurate terms is. Whether the sense of 
ridicule be the proper test for distinguishing ridiculous objects from 
what are not so. Taking it for granted, that ridicule is not a sub- 
ject of reasoning, but of sense or taste,* I proceed thus. No per- 
son doubts but that our sense of beauty is the true test of what is 
beautiful ; and our sense of grandeur, of what is great or sublime. 
Is it more doubtful whether our sense of ridicule be the true test of 
what is ridiculous ? It is not only the true test, but indeed the only 
test.; for this subject comes not, more than beauty or grandeur, un- 
der the province of reason. If any subject, by the influence of 
fashion or custom, have acquired a degree of veneration too which 
naturally it is not entitled, what are the proper means for wiping ofiT 
the artificial colouring, $md displaying the subject in its true light? 
A man of true taste sees the subject without disguise ; but if he 
hesitate, let him apply the test of ridicule, which separates it finom 
its artificial connezionsi and exposes it naked Mdth all its native im- 
proprieties. 

But it is ursed, that the greatest and most serious matters may be 
set in a ridicidous light. Hardly so ; for where an object is neither 
risible nor improper, it lies not open in any quarter to an attack frgm 
ridicule. But, supposing the fact, I foresee not any harmful conse- 
quence. By the same sort of reasoning, a talent for wit ought to 
be condemned, because it may be employed to burlesque a great or 
lofty subject. Such irregular use made of a talent for wit or ridi^ 
cule cannot long impose upon mankind : it cannot stand the test of 
correct and delicate taste ; and truth will at last prevail even with 
the vulgar, To condenm a talent for ridicule, because it may be 
perverted to wrong purposes, is not a little ridiculous : could one 
forbear to smile, it a talent for reasoning were Condemned because it 
also may be perverted ? and yet the conclusion in the latter case 
would be not less just than in the former, perhaps more just ; for no 
talent is more frequently perverted than that of reason. 

We had best leave nature to her own operations ; the most valu- 
able talents may be abused, and so may thatt of ridicule : let U3 

* See chap. 10. compared with chap. 7. 



bring it under proper culture if we can, without endeavouring to 
pluck it up by the root. Were we destitute of this test of truth, I 
know not what might be the consequences: I see not what rule' 
would be leA us to prevent splendid trifles passing for matters of 
importance, and show and form for substance, and superstition or en- 
Ihusiasm for pure religion. ' 



CHAP. xm. 

WIT. 

Wit is a quality of certain thoughts and expressions: the term 
is never applied to an action nor a passion, and. as little to an ex- 
temal object. 

However difficult it may be, in many instances, to distinguish a 
witty thought or expression from one that is not so, yet, in general, 
it may be laid down, that the term wii is appropriated to such 
thoughts and expressions as are ludicrous, and also occasion some 
degree of surprise by their singularity. Wit also, in a figurative 
sense, expresses a talent for inventing ludicrous thoughts or expres- 
sions ; 'we say commonly, a witty many oxatfum of wiL 

Wit, in its proper sense, as explained above, is distinguishable 
into two kinds ; wit in the thought, and wit in the words or expres- 
sion. Again, wit in the thought is of tw6 kinds ; ludicrous images, 
and ludicrous combinations m things that have little or no natural 
relation. 

Ludicrous images that occasion surprise by their singularity, as 
having little <!)r no foundation in nature, are fabricated by the ima- 
gination : and the imagination is well qualified for the office ; being 
of all our faculties the most active, and the least under restraint. 
Take th^ following example : , 

Shyloch, Ton knew (none so well, none so well as ^oa) of my daagfater*s flight. 
Salino. That's certain : I for my part knew the tailor that made me wings she 
flew withal. — IdereharU of Venke, act 3. se. 1. 

The image here is undoubtedly witty. It is ludicrous, and it must 
occasion surprise ; for having no natural foundation, it is altogether 
une^qiected. 

The other branch of wit in the thought, is that only which is 
taken notice of by Addison, following Locke, who defines it " to lie 
in the iassemblage of ideas ; and putting those together, with quick- 
ness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions 
in the fancy."* It may be defined more concisely, kad perhaps 
more accurately, " A junction of things by distant and fanciful rela- 
tions, which surprise because they are unexpected, "f The follow- 
ing is a proper example. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 
He was very shie of using it, 

* B. 2. ch. 11.52. t See chap. I. 
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Ab being loth to wear it out ; 

And therefore bore it not about, 

Unless on hoKdays, or so, 

As men their best apparel do< — BuMru^ eanl9 1. 

Wit is of all die most elegant recreation : the image enters the 
mind with gaiety, and gives a sudden flashy which is extremely plea- 
sant. Wit thereby gently elevates without straining, raises mirth 
without dissoluteness, and relaxes while it entertains. 

Wit in the expression, commonly called a play of wards, being a 
bastard sort of wit, is reserved for the last place. Ipropeed to ex- 
amples of wit in the thought ; and first of ludicrous images. 

Falstaff, speaking of his taking Sir John Coleville of the Dale : 

Here he<is, and here I yield bim ; and I beseech your Grace, let it bo book'd 
with the rest of this day's deeds : or, by the Lord, I will have ft in a particular 
ballad else, with mine own picture on the top of it Coleville kissing my foot : to 
the which course if 1 be enforced, if you do not all shew like gilt twopences to 
me ; and I, in the clear sky of fame, o'ershine von as inuoh as the iiill moon doth 
the cinders of the element, which shew like pins' beads to her ; believe not the 
word of the Noble. Therefore let me have ngfat» and let desert mouuL — Suond 
parU Hsmy IV, sd 4. se. 6. 

I knew, when seven juitioes ooald not take up a quarrel, but when the parties 
were met themselves, one of them thought but of an tfy as, if ^ou said so, then I 
said so ; and the^ shook hands, and swore brothers : Your if is the only peace- 
maker: much virtue b in if. — Shakiptare. 

For there is not throof;h all nature, another so callous, and insensible a mem- 
ber as the world's posteriors, whetiier you apply to it the toe or the birch.— iVe- 
fOMt^mTtlB^aTnib. 

The war hath iatrodaeed abvadance of polysyUaUea, which wBl never hs 
able to live many more campaigns. Specalatl^DS, operations, jpnliminaries, am- 
busadors, palis»does, communication, circnmvallation, hattauons, as numerous 
as they are, if they attack us too frequently In our coffee-houses, we shall cer- 
tainly put Iham to flight, and eol off the rear.r-Tatl6r, If o. 280. 

Spedung of Discord, 

She never went abroad but she brought home such a bundle of monstroqs 
lies, as w6u]d have amased any mortal, but such as knew her; of a whale that 
had swallow'd a fleet.of ships : of the lions being let out of the Tiower to destroy 
the Protestant religion : of the F<^'s beUig seen In a brandy-shop at Wapping, 
iu^^BiHory of Jokn Bull, part 1. eh. Id. 

The other branch of wit in the thought, namely^ ludicrous combi- 
nations and oppositions, may be traced through various ramifications. 
And, first, fanciful causes assigned that have no natural relation to 
the effects produced. 

Lancaater* Fare yon well, Falstaff; I, in my condition, 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve. ^Exit, 

FalHaff. I Would you had but the wit ; 'twero better than your ddcedom. Ooed 
faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a man cannot 
make him lan^ ; but that's no marvel, he drinks no wine. There's never any of 
these demurelboys jcome to any proof; for thin drink doth so oveicool their 
blood, and makhig manv fish-meals, that they fall Into a Idnd of male green-sick- 
ness ; and then, when tney marry, they get wenches. Thevare generally fools 
and cowards; which some of us ^qald be too, but for inflammation. A good 
sherris-sack hath a twofold operation in it: it ascends me into tlM brain; dries 
me there all the foolish, dull, and crude vapours which environ h, makes it ap- 
prehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble^ A^ry, and detectable shapes ; which 
deliver'd o'er to the voice, the tongue, which is the Wrth, becomes excellent 
wit. The second property of your excellent sherris b, the wurming of the blood ; 
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which, before coM and lettied, left the liver white and ptAe ; which is the 
bad|;e of pmHlaiilaiity* and cowardice : hvl the i herns warms it« and malEes it 
course from the inwaras to the parts eitreme ; it illaminateth the face, which, 
as a beacon, gii^es warnfaig to all the rest of this lltUe kingdom, man, to arm ; 
and than the vital commoners and inland petty spirits, master me all to their 
captain, the heart, who, mat, and pufTd up wilb this retinae, doth any deed 
of coorage : and thus vaToor conies of shems. ^ that siLiU in the weapon is 
nothing without sack, for tliat sets it a-work ; and learning a mere hoard of gold 
lept by a devil, till sack commences it, and sets it in act and ose. Hereof comes 
it, that Prince Harrr is valiant; for the cold blood he did natnralW inherit of^ 
his father, he liath, like lean, sterile, and bare land« manured, husoanded, and 
till'd, with excellent endeavour of drinkine good and Eood store of fertile sherris, 
that lie b become very hot and valiant. If I had a uousand sons, the first hu- 
man principle I would teach them 'Should be to forswear thill potatloas, and ad- 
dict tnemselves to sack.— Seconil port of Henry IK ad 4. te. 7. 

The trenchant blade* toledo trusty, 
'For want of fig^tina was arown rusty, 
• And ate into itself, for lack 

Of somebody to hue and hack. 

The peaceful scabbard where it dwelt. 

The rancour of its edge had feU ; 

For of the lower end two handful 

It bad devoured, 'twas so manful ; 

And so much scom'd to lurk in case. 

As if It durst not shew its face.-^Zrudt^ra/, canlo i. 

Speaking of pbysieiansy 

Le bon de cette profession est, aa'U r a parmi les morts une honn^tet^, nne 
discretion la plus grande da monde ; Jamais on n'en voitse piaindre dn m6di- 
cin qui Pa tae.«— j:>s mSiicin nuUgr6 hn. 

Admires les bontez, admhres les fendresses, 
De ces vieux esclaves dn tort 
Us ne soot Jamais his d'acquftrir des richesses. 
Pour eeux qyi souhaltant leur mort 

Belmda. Lard, he has so pester'd me with flames and stnff---I think I shan't 
endure the sight of a fire this twelvemonth.— -OM BaeluUr, net 3. te. 8. 

To account for effects by such fantastical causes, being highly lu- 
dicTOus, is quite improper, in any serious composition. Therefore 
the Mowing passage from Cowley, in his poem on the death of Sir 
Henry Wooton, is in a bad taste, 

He did the utmost bounds of knowledge find, 
He found them not so laige as was his mind. 
But, like the bimve PeUaean youth, did moan, 
Because that Art had no more worlds than one. 
And when he saw that he through all had past, 
He dy'd, lest he should Idle grow at last. 

Fancifiil reasoning : 

Fakiiff. Imboweir^f^iflhoalmbowel me to-day, Til give you leave to 
powder me, and eat ma to-morrow ! *Sblood« 'twas time to counterfeit, or that 
not termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. Counterfeit ! I lie, 1 am no 
coonterfett ; to Ac is to be a counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a man, 
wte bath not the life of a man; but to counterfeit dying, when a man thereby 
liveth, is to be an oovnierfelt, but tiie trae and perfect image of life indeed.— 
FMpart, Bnury iV. mU 1. ic. 10. 

Cbnon, And.the more pity that great folks should have countenonce in this 
worid to drown' or hang tnemselves, more than their even Christian. — HamUi, 
*aif6.se.l. 

Ptdro, Win you have me. Lady 7 

Bmtnc€» Mo, my Lordt unless I m\ght have another for working days. Tour 
Orace is too coitly to wear every day.— Mc/i ado abwt Nothings act 2. se. 6* 
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Jwica. 1 shall be saved by my husband : be hath made me a Christian. 

lAKwnceUtt. Truly the more to blame he : we were Christians enough before^ 
e*en as many as could well live by one another : this making of Christiana will 
raise the price of hogs: if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not have a 
rasher on the coals (or money .-"Jlffsrc&an/ of Venice^ act 3. se. 6. 

In western clime there is a town, 

To those that dwell therein well known ;, 

Therefore there needs no more be said hetfs, 

We unto them refer our reader : 

For brevity is very good 

When Ware, or are not understood. — Hudibraiyeanta U 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch. 

As quick as ligntning, in the breech, 

Just in the place where honour's lodg'd. 

As wise philosophers have judg'd : 

Because a kick m that part, more 

Huns honour, than deep wounds before.— <6u2, canto 3. 

Ludicrous junction of ^tnall things with great, as of equal impor- 
tance : 

This day black omens threat the brightest fair 

That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's care : 

Some dire disaster, or by force, 'or slight': 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night : 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana^s law ; 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her pray'rs, or miss a masqueracle ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whether Heav'nhas doom'd that Shock must fall. 

Rape of the Lock, canto ii. 101 . 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen.— iitd, canto ilh 13^ 

Then flash'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th' affrighted skies. 
, Not louder shrieks to pitying heav'n are cast, 
When husbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their last 1 
Or when rich china vesseltf fall'n from high, 
In glitt'ring dust and painted fragments lie !—l&t<I. canto ill. 155. 

Not youthful kings in battle seiz'd alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 

Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliss, 

Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 

Not Cynthia when her manteau*spinn'd awry, 

E'er felt such n^e, resentment, and despair, 

As thou,'8ad virgin ! for thy ravished hair.— iW, canto iv. 8. 

Joining things that in appearance are opposite. Ajs for example, 
where Sir Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, speaking of his 
widow, 

That he would have given her a coal-pit to have kept her in clean linen ; and 
that her finger should have sparkled with one hundred of his richest acres. 

Premises that promise much and perform nothing. Cicero upon 
that article says, 

Sed soitiscsse notissimum ridiculi genus, cum aliud eispectamus^allad dicitnr : 
hlc nobismetipsis noster error risum fflovet.* 

* De ocatore, U i» c»p. Q?. 
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Beatriu. ■ ^ ■ W ith m good leg and a good foot, ancle* and money enougit in 
iiis pone, such a man would win any woman in the world* if^ he coald get her 
good^will.— JITtie^ mdo abotU JVbthing, act 2. te. 1. 

9c4rtriee, I have a good eye, ancle ; I can see a church by daylight.-^f6t(/. 

Le m^decin, que Ton m'indique. 
Spit le Latin, le Grec. rHebreo„ 
Les belles lettres, la physique, 
La chimie et la botanique. 
Chacun lui donne son aveu : 
II auroit aussi ma pratique ; 
Mais je veux vivre encore un peu. 

Again, 

Viogt fois le jour le bon Gr^goire 
A soin de fenner son armolre. 
J>e quoi penses vous qu'il a peur^ 
Belle demande ! Qn'on voieur, 
Trouvant une facile proie, 
Ne hii ravissie tout son blen. 
Mon ; Gr^goire a peur eu*on ne voie 
Que dans son armoire u n'a rien. 

• 

L'asthmatique Damon a cm que Pair 4es champs 

Bepareroit en lui le ravage des*ans,. 

II 8*est fnit k grands fraix, transporter en Bretagne. 

Or voyez ee qu'a fait Pair natal qu'il a pris ! 

Damon seroit mort k Paris : 

Damon est mort k If. campagne. / 

Having discussed wit in the thought, we proceed to what is verbal 
only, commonly called a play of words. This sort of wit depends, 
ibr the most part, upon choosing a word that hath different signifi- 
^cations : by that artifice hocus-pocus tricks are played in language, 
and thoughts plain and simple take on a very different appearance. 
Play is necessary for man, in order to refresh him after labour ; and 
accordingly man foves play, even so much as to leliflh a play of 
words ; and it is happy for us that words can be employed, not only 
for useful purposes, but also for our amusemeift. This amusement, 
though humble and low, unbends the mind, and is relished by some 
at all times, and by all at some times. 

It is remarkable, that this low species of wit has among all na- 
tions been a fovourite entertainment, in a certain stage of their 
progress towards refinement of taste and manners, and has gra- 
dually gone into disrepute. As soon as a language is formed into 
a system, and the meaning of words is ascertained with tolerable 
accuracy, opportunity is afforded for expressions that, by ^e 
double meaning of some words, give a familiar thought the appear- 
ance of being new ; and the penetration of the reader q^ hearer is 
gratified in detecting the true sense disguised under the double 
meanitog. That this sort of wit waa in England deemed a reputa- 
ble amusement, during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. is 
vouched by Ihe works of Shakspeare, and even by the writings of 
ffrave divines. But it cannot have any long endurance: fiif as 
^nguage ripens, and the meaning of words is more' and more as- 
Pertained, words held to l)e synonymous diniQJsh daily ; and whtto 
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those that remain hare been more than once employed, tiie plea- 
ettre yanisheth vith the novelty. 

I proceed to examples, which, as in the former case, ^all be dis^ 
tributed into different classes. 

A seeming resemblance from the double meaning of a word : 

^ Beneath this stone my wife dotb lie ; 

She's now at rest, and so am I. 

! 

A seemiDg contrast from the same cause, termed a verbal antiUie- 
sisj which hath no despicable effect in ludicrous subjects : 

Whilst Iris his cosmetic wash would try 

To make her bloom revive, and lovers die, 

Some ask for charms, and others philters choose, 

To gain €k>rinna, and their qnartans lose. — Ditpemary,' eanlo 2. 

And how frail nymphs oft by abortion aim 

To lose a substance, to preserve a name. — IbH, canio. 3. 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give. — Rape ofiht Lock. 

Other seeming connexions -from the same cause : 

Will you employ your'conqn'ring sword. 

To break a fiddle, and your worti ? — Hudibrat, canto 2. 

To whom the knight with comely grace 

Put off his hat to put his case. — fhtd. part 3. eanio Z. 

Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs al home ; 
Here thou, praat Anna! whom three realms obey; 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Rtqte oftke Lock, canto 3. /. 6. 

O'er their quietus where fat judges dose. 

And lull their cough and conscious to repose. — DiMptnutry^ caato 1. 

Bpeaking of Prince Eugene : 

This general is a great taker of snuff as well at towns. 

Popt, Key iojhe Lock. 

Exul mentisqae domusque.*— Meto i ner pA osM, I. in. 409. 
A seeming opposition from the same cause : 

Hic'quiescit qui nnnquam quievit 
Again, 

Quel &ge a cette Iris, dont on fait tant de bniic T 

Me deraandoit Cliton n'agaere. 

11 fisut, dis-je, vons satlsfaue, 

Elle a vingt ans le jonr, et cinquante ans la nuit. 



Again, 



So like the chances are of love and war. 

That they alone in this distiliguish'd are ; 

In love the victors from the vanqnishM fly, 

They fly that wound, and they pursue that die.— fTa^/er. 

What new found witchcraft was in thee, 
With thine own cold to kindle me f 
Strange art ; like him that should devise 
To make a btrniing-glass of ice Coteley. 
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Wit of this kind is unsuitable in a serious poem ; witness' the 
following line in Pope's Elegy to the memory of an unfortunate 
lady. 

Cold U thmt breAst which warm'd the worid before. 

This sort of writing is finely burlesqued by Swift : 

Her bands ^e softest ever felt, 

Thoagh cold would bum, though dry would melt— SfrvpAon and Chlot: 

Taking a word in a different sense from what is meant, comes un> 
der wit, because it occasions some slight degree of surprise : 

Beatrice. I may sit in a corner, and cry Heigh k* ! for a husband. 

Ftdro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beatrice- I would ratlier have one of your father's getting. Hath your 
grace ne'er a brother like you ? Yoqr father got excellentnusbands, if a midd 
could come by them. — Much ado abinU Nothing, act 2. §e. 6. 

FaUtaff. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am about. 
Pistot. Two yards and more. 

Fatdmff. No quips bow, Pistol : indeed I am in the waist two yards about ; 
iMt I am now about no waste; I am about thrift. 

Mtmy WimtMof Wimimr, od. I. «. 7. 

Lord Sonde. By your leave, sweet ladies, 
If I ehaace to talk a little wild, fofgive me : 
1 had it from my father. 
Afme BtUten. Was he mad* Sir! 
Sonde. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too ; 
. But he would bite none a. Henry FIIJ. 

An assertion that bears a double meaning, one right, one wrong, 
but so introduced as to direct us to the wrcmg meaning, is a species 
of bastard wit, which is distinguished finom all others by the name 
ptm. For example, 



>Sweet Helen, I most woo yon. 



To help unarbi our Hector: his stubborn buckles, 
With tnese your white enchanting fingers t uch'd, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel. 
Or force of Greekish sinews; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, disam great Hector. 

Trqiiue emd Creeeida, act 3. ec. 2. 

The pun is in the close. The word disarm has a double meaning : it 
signifies to take off a man's annour, and also to subdue him in ^ht. 
We are directed to the latter sense by the context ; but, with re^urd 
to Helen, the word holds <mly true in the former sense. I go on 
with other examples : 

Esse nihil dieu quicquid petis, improbe Cinna : 

tSi nil, Cinna, petis, nil tibi, Cinna, nego. — JHetrtial, 1. 8. eprigr, 61. 



Jocondus geminum imposuit tibi, Seqmua, pontem; 
Hunc tu jure potes dicere pontificem. «8iflriHUiarncf. 

N. B. Joeondue foae a monk. 

Chief JueHee, Well ! the tmth is, Sir John, yon live in great in&my. 
FeUdaff, He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in less. 
Chief Judiee. Tour means are very slender, and your waste is great. 
Foieie^f. I would it were otherwise : I would my means were greater, and 
my wM|e Meoderer.^SeeMdporf, Henry IV, aet\, ec. V 
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CeZitf. I pray you bear i»ith me, I can go no furtber. 

Clown. For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you : yet I sbool4 
bear no cross if I did bear you ; for [ think you have no money in your purse. 

Am you like U, act 2. sc, 4. 

He that imposeth an oath makes it. 
Not he that for convenience takes it } 
, Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made 1—Hudibrat, part 2. canto 2. 

'the seventh satire of the first book of Horace is purposely contrived 
to introduce at the close a most execrable pun. Talking of some 
infamous wretch whose name was Rex RupUius^ 

Fersius exclamat, Per magnos, Brute, deoste 

Oro, qui reges consneris tollere, cur non 

Hune Regem jngulas ? Operum hoc, mibi crede, tuorom est. 

Though playing with words is a mark of a mind at ease, and dis- 
posed to any sort of amusement, we must not thence conclude that 
playing with words is always ludicrous. Words are so intimately 
connected with thought, that if the subject be really grave, it will not 
appear ludicrous even in that fsihtastic dress*. I am, however, far 
from recommending it in any serious pexifbrmance : on the contrary, 
the discordance between the Uiought and expression must be dis- 
agreeable ; witness the following specimen. 

t 
I 

He hath abandoned bis physicians, Madam, under whose practices he bath 
persecuted time with hope ; and finds no other advantage in the process, but 
only the losing of hope by time. — ji It's well that endtw^llt aUl.ich 

X. Henry. my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows^! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy cBre.-^Seeond party Jt. Henry IV. 

If any one shall observe that there is a third species of wit, dif- 
ferent from those mentioned, consisting in sounds merely, I am wil- 
ling to ^ve it place. And indeed it must be admitted^ that many 
of Hudibras's double rhymes come under the definition of wit given 
in thebeginninff of this chapter : they are ludicrous, and their sin- 
gularity occasions some degree of surprise. Swifl is no less suc- 
cessful than Butler in this sort of wit ; witness the following in- 
stanced : Ooddice — Bodice. Pliny'-^Nicolinu IstariaU — Charwts^ 
Mitre — Niire. Dragon — Suffragan. 

A repartee may happen to be witty ; but it cannot be considered 
as a species of wit ; because there aiie many repartees extremely 
smart, and yet extremely serious. I give the following example. 
A certain petulant Greek, objecting to Anacharsis that he was a 
Bcythian : True, says Anacharsis, my country disgraces me, but 
VQU disgrace your country. This fine turn gives surprise ; but it 
» fkr mm being ludicrous. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

CUSTOM AJND HABIT. 

ViswiNoman as under the mfluence of novelty, would one suspect 
that custom also should influence him J and yet our nature is equally 
susceptible of each ; not only in different objects, but frequently in 
the same. When an object is new, it is enchanting : familiarity 
renders it indifferent ; and custom, after a longer familicurity, makes 
it again disagreeable. Human nature, diversified with many' and 
various springs of action, is wonderfully, and, indulging the expres. 
sion, intricately constructed. 

Custom hath such influence upon many of our feelings, by 
warping and varying them, that we must attend to its operations if 
we woi3d be acquainted with human nature. This subject, in itself 
obscure, has been much neglected ; and a complete analysis of it 
would be no ewsy task. I pretend only to touch it cursorily ; hoping, 
however, that what is here laid down will dispose diligent inquirerB 
to attempt further discoveries. 

Custom respects the action, habit the agent. By custom we mean 
a frequent reiteration of the same act ; and by AoM, the effect that 
cuMom has on the agent. This effect may be either active, witness 
the dexterity produced by custom in performing certain exercises ; 
or passive, as when a thing makes an impression on us different from 
what it did originally. T^e latter only, as relative to the sensitive 
part of our nature, comes under the present undertaking. 

This subject is. intricate : some pleasures are fortified by custom ; 
and yet custom^ begets familiarity, and consequently indifference :* 
in many instances, satiety and disgust are the consequences of 
reiteration. Again, though custom blunts the edge of distress and of 
pain, yet the want of any thing to which we have been lonf accus- 
tomed, is a sort of torture. A clue to guide us through all the intri- 
cacies of this labyrinth, would be an acceptable present. 

Whatever be the cause, it is certain that we are much influenced 
by custom : it hath an effect upon our pleasures, upon our actions, 
and even upon our thoughts and sentiments. Habit makes no figure 
during the vivacity of youth : in middle age it gains ground ; and in 
old age governs without control. In that period of life, generally 
speaking, we eat at a certain hour, take exercise at a certain hour, 
go to rest at a certain hour, all by the direction of habit ; nay, a par. 
ticular seat, table, bed, comes to be essential ; and a habit in any 
of these cannot be controlled without uneasiness. 

Any slight or moderate 4>leasure, frequently reiterated for a long 
time, forms a peculiar connexion between us and the thing that 
causes the pleasure. This connexion, termed habits has the efiect 
to awaken our desire or appetite for that thing when it returns not 

* If all the year were playing holidays. 
To sport would be as tedious as to work : 
Bot when they seldom come, they wlsh*d for come, 
And notjiiDg plesuieth but rare accidents. 

First parit Henry IV, act 1. #c. Zs 
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US usual. During the course of enjoyment, the pleasure rises insen- 
sibly higher and higher till a habit be established; at which time 
the pleasure is at its height. It continues not however stationary; 
the same customary reiteration which carried it to its height brings 
it down again by insensible degrees, even lower than it was at first ; 
but of that circumstance aflerward. What at present we have in 
view, is, to prove by experiments, that those things which at first are 
but moderalely agreeable, are the aptest to become habitual. Spi- 
rituous liquors, at first scarce agreeable, readily produce an habitual 
appetite ; and custom prevails so far, as even to make us fond of 
things originally disagreeable, such as coffee, assafcetida, and to- 
bacco ; which is pleasantly illustrated by Ccmgreve : 

Fainall. For a passionate lov^r, methinks you are a man somewhat too dis- 
ceminc in the feUings of your mistress. 

Miraoell* And for a discerning man,\somewbat too passionate a lover; for 
I like her with ail her faults; nay, lilce her for her faults. Her follies are so 
natural, or so artful, that they become her; and those affectations whioh in ano^ 
ther woman woald be odious, serve but to make her more agreeable. Til tell 
thee, Fainall, she onoe us'd me with that insolence, that in revenge I took her to 
pieces, sifled her/ and separated her failings: I study'd 'em, and got 'em by rote. 
The catalogue was so large, that I was not without hopes, one day or other, to 
bate her heartily; to which end I so us*d myself to think of *em, that at length, 
contrary to my design and expectation, they gave me every hour, less and less 
disturfoance ; UU in a few days, it became hi^tnal to me to remember *em with- 
out beinc displeased. They are now grown as famiKar to me as my own frail- 
ties; and in all probability, in a little time longer, I shall like 'em as well. 

The Wa^oftke World, aeil,st, 8. 

A walk upon the quarter-deck, though intolerably confined, be- 
comes, however, so agreeable by custom, that a sailor in his walk 
on shore confines himself commonly within the same bounds. I 
knew a man who had relinquished ike sea for a country life ; in 
the comer of- his garden he reared an artificial mount with a level 
summit, resembling most accurately* a quarter^leck, not only in 
shape but in size ; and here he generally- walked. In Minorca 
Governor Kane made an excellent road the whole length of the 
island ; and yet the inhabitants adhere to the old road, though not 
only longer, but extremely bad.* Play or gaming, at first barely 
amudng, by the occupation it affords, becomes in time extremely 
agreeable ; and is frequently prosecuted with avidity, as if it were 
the chief business of life. The same observation is applicable to the 
pleasures of the internal senses, those of knowledge and virtue in 
particular ; children have scarce any sense of these pleasures ; *dnd 
men very little who are in the state of nature without culture : our 
taste for virtue and knowledge improves slowly ; but is capable of 
growing stronger than any other appetite in human nature. 

To introduce an aistive habit, frequency of acts is not sufficient 
witiiout length of time : the quickest succession of acts in a i^ort 
time is not sufficient ; nor a slow succession in the longest time. 

* Custom is second nature. Formerly, the merchants of Bristol had no place 
for meeting but the street, open to every variety of weather. An eichange was 
erected for them with convenient piasias. Bnt so rivetted were they to their 
accustomed place, that, in order to dislodge them, the magistrates were foreed 
to break op tbe pavement^ and to render the place a heap of rough stones. 
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The effact must be produced by a moderate soft action, and a long 
series of easy touches, removed from each other by short intervals* 
Nor are these sufficient without regularity in the time, place, and 
other circumstances of tiie action : the more uniform any operation 
is, the sooner it becomes habitual* And this holds equally in a 
passive habit ; variety in any remarkable degree prevents the effect : 
thus any particular food will scarce ever become habitual, where 
the manner of dressing is varied. The circumstances then requi- 
site to augment a moderate pleasure, .and at the long run to form a 
habit, are weak uniform acts, reiterated during a long course of time 
without any considerable interruption : every agreeable cause that 
operates in this manner will grow habituaK 

Affection and aoersum, as distinguished from passion on the one 
hand, and on the other fiXHnorigind disposition, are in reality habits 
respecting particular objects, acquired in the manner above set 
forth. The pleasure* of social intercourse with any person, must 
originally be faint, and frequently reiterated, in order to establish 
the habit of affection. Affection thus generated, whether it be 
friendship or love, seldom swells into any tumultuous or vigorous 
passion : but is however the strongest cement that can bipd together 
two individuals of the human species* ' In like manner, a slight de^e 
of disgust, oilen reiterated with regularity, grows into the habit of 
aversion, which commonly subsists for life. 

Objects of taste that are delicious, far from tending to become 
habitual, are apt by indulgence to produce satiety and disgust : no 
man contracts a habit of sugar, honey, or sweetmeats, as he doth of 
tobacco : 

Dalda non ferimns; sueco renovamnr amaro.— Ovul. art. amand. /. 3. 

Insipido d quel dolce, che condito 

NoQ d di qualche amor a, ^ tosto saXiBi.'r^Amwta di Tdtao. 

These violent deligbta have vfolent ends, 

And in their triomph die. The 0weeteat honey 

l3 loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite ;' 

Therefore love mod'rately, long love doth so ; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. -^Rmneo and Juliet f act 2. fc. 6. 

The same observation holds with respect to all objects that being 
extremely agreeable raise violent passions : such passions are in- 
compatible with a hal)it of any sort ; and in particular they never 
produce affection nor aversion : a man who at first sight falls vio- 
lently in love, has a strong desire of enjoyment, but no affection 
for the woman:* a man who is surprised with an unexpected &vour, 

* Violent love without affection is finely exemplified in the following story. 
When Constantinople was taken hy the Turks, Irene, a young Greek of an illas- 
trioas family, fell into the hands of Mahomet II. who was at that time in the 
prime of youth and glory. His savage heart being subdued by her charms, he 
shut himself up with her, denying access even to bis ministers. Love obtained 
such ascendant as to make him frequently abandon the army, and fly to his Irene. 
War relaxed, for victory was no longer the monarch's favourite passion. The 
soldiers, accustomed to booty, began to murmur; and the infection spread even 
among the commanders. The baaha Mustapha, consulting the fideli^ he owed 
his master^ was the first who durst acquaint nim of the discourses held publicly 
to the prejudice of his glory. 
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burns for an opportunity to exert his gralitucle, without haTing any 
affection for his bei^efactor: neither does desire of vengeance for 
an atrocious injury involye aversion. 

It is perhaps not easy to say why moderate pleasures gather 
strength by custom ; but two causes concur to prevent that effect in 
the more intense pleasures. These, by an original law in our na- 
ture, increase quickly to their full growth, and decay with no less 
precipitation ;* and custom is too slow in its operation to overcome 
that law. The other cause is no less powerftd : exquisite pleasure 
is extremely fatiguing ; occasioning, as a naturalist would say, great 
expense of animal spirits ;f and of such the mind cannot bear so 
frequent gratification, as to superinduce a habit ; if the thing that 
raises the pleasure return before the mind have recovered its tone 
and relish, disgust ensues instead of pleasure. 

A habit never fails to admonish us of the wodted time of grati- 
fication, by raising a pain for want of the object, and a desire to 
have it The pain of want is always first felt ; the desire natural- 
ly follows ; and upon presenting the object, both vanish instantane- 
odsly. Thus a man accustom^ to tobacco, feels, at the end of the 
usual interval, a confused pain of want ; which at first points at 
nothing in particular, though it soon settles upon its accustomed ob- 
ject : and the same may be observed in persons addicted to drink- 
ing, who are oflen in an uneasy restless state before they think of 
the bottle. In pleasures indulged regulariy, and at equal intervals, 
the appetite, remarkably obsequious to custom, returns regularly 
with the usual time of gratificaticm ; not sooner, even though the 
object b^ presented. This pain of want arising from habit, seems 
directly opposite to that of satiety ; and it must appear singular, that 
frequency of gratification should produce effects so opposite, as are 
the pains of excess and of want. 

The appetites that respect the preaiprvation and propagation of 
our species, are attended with a pain of want similar to that oc- 
casioned by habit : hunger and thirst are uneasy sensations of want) 
which always precede the desire of eating or drinking ; and a pain 

Th9 saltan, after a gloomy silence, formed his resolution. He ordered Mostah 
pha to assemble the troops next morning; and then with precipitation retired to 
Irene^s apartment Never before did that princess appear so charming; never 
before did the prince bestow so many warm caresses. To give a new lustre to 
lier beauty, he exhorted her women next morning, to bestow their ntmost art 
and care on her dress. He took her by the hand, led her into the middle of the 
army, and, pulling off her veil, demanded of the bashaa with a fierce look, whe* 
ther they ever had beheld such a beauty T After an awful pause, Blahomet, with 




taming to his grandees, with eyes 
<' when it is my will, knows to cut the bands of love." However strange it may 
appear, we learn from experience, that desire of enjoyment m^ consist with 
the most brutal aversioui directed both to the same woman. Of this we have 
a noted example in the first book of Sully*s Memoirs; to which I choose to re- 
fer the reader, for it is too gross to be transcribed. 

* See chap. 2. part 3. 

t lady iCasy, upon her husband's reformation, expresaes to her friend the fol- 
lowing sentiment: "Be satisfied; Shr Cbaries has ttade me happ^t «^a <^ * 
*• pain of joy." 
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iar want of carnal enjoyment precedes the desire of an object. The 
pain being thus felt independent of an object, cannot be cured bii^ 
by gratification. Very dinerent is an ordinary passion, in which desire 
precedes the pain of want : such a passion cannot exist but while the 
object is in view ; and therefore, by removing the object out of 
thought, it vanisheth, with its desire, and pain of want.*^ 

The natural appetites above mentioned differ from habit in the 
following particular : they have an undetermined direction toward 
all objects of gratification in general ; whereas an habitual appe- 
tite is directed to a particular object : the attachment we have by 
habit to a particular woman, differs widely from the natural passion 
which comprehends the whole sex ; and the habitual relish for a . 
particular dish is far from being the same with a vague appetite for 
food. That difference notwithiSanding, it is still remarkable, that 
nature hath enforced the gratification of certain natural appetites 
essential to the species, by a pain of the same sort with that which 
habit produceth. ^ 

Hie pain of habit is less under our poWer than any other pain 
that arises from want of gratification : hunger and thirst are more 
easily endured, especially at first, than an unusual intermission of 
any habitual pleasure : persons are often heard declaring, they 
would forego sleep or food, rather than tobacco. We must not, 
however, conclude that the gratification of an habitual appetite 
affords the same delight with the gratification of one that is natural ; 
far firom it ; the pain of want only is greater. 

The slow and reiterated acts that produce a habit, strengthen the 
mind to enjoy the habitual pleasure in greater quantity and more 
frequency than onginally; and by that means a habit of intempera|e 
gratification is oflen formed : after unbounded acts of intemperance,- 
the habitual relish is soon restored, and the pain for want of enjoy- 
ment returns with fresh vigour. 

The causes of the present emotions hitherto in view, are either 
an individual, such as a companion, a certain dwelling-place, a cer- 
tain amusement ; or a particular species, such as coffee, mutton, or 
any other food. But habit is not confined to such. A constant 
train of trifling diversions may form such a habit in the mind, ttuit 
it cannot be easy a moment without amusement : a variety in the 
objects prevents a habit as to any one in particular ; but as the 
train is uniform with respect to amusement, the habit is formed 
accordingly ; and that sort of habit may be denominated a generic 
habUy in opposition to the former, which is a specific habit. A habit 
of a town life, of country sports, of solitude, of reading,^ or of busi- 
ness, where sufiiciently varied, are instances of generic habits. 
Every specific habit hath a mixture of the generic ; for the habit of 
any one sort of fi)od makes the taste agreeable, and we are fond of 
that taste' wherever found. Thus a man deprived of an habitual 
object, takes up with wha^ most resembles it ; deprived of tobacco, 
any bitter herb will do rather than want: a habit of punch makes 
wine a good resource : accustomed to the sweet society and eom^' 
Ibrts of matrimony, the man, unhappily deprived of his beloved 

* Hfifi chap. 2. p^rt 3- 



> object, inclines the sooner to a second!. In gener^, when we are 

* deprived of an habitual object, we are fond of fts qualities in any 
other object. 

The reasons are assigned above, why the causes of intense plea* 
sure become not readily habitual : but now we discover that diese 
reasons conclude only against specific habits. In the case of a weak 
pleasurei a habit is fbimed by frequency and uniibrmity of reitera- 
tion, which, in the case of an intense pleasure, produceth satiety 

* and disgust. But it is remarkable, that satiety and disgust have no 
effect, except as to that thing singly which occasions mem :' a sur« 
feit of honey produceth not a loathing of sugar ; and intemperance 
irith one woman producetii no disrelish of the same pleasure with 
others. Hence it is easy to account for a generic habit in any in* 
tense pleasure : the delight we had in the gratification of the ap- 
petite inflames the imagination, and makes us, with avidity, search 
for the same gratification in whatever other subject it can be found. 
*And thus uniform frequency in gratifying the same passion upon 
different objects, produceth at length a generic habit. In this man- 
ner, one acquires an habitual delight in high and poignant sauces, 
rich dress, fine equmages, crowds of company, and in whatever is 
commonly termed ffeasttre. There concurs, at the same time, to 
introduce this habit, a peculiarity observed above, that reiteration 
of acts enlarses the capacity of the mind to admit a more plentiful 
gratification than originally, with regard to frequency as well as 
quantity. 

Hence it appears, that though a q^cific hahit cannot be fbimed 
but upon a moderate pleasure, a generic habit may be formed upon 
any sort of pleasure* moderate or immoderate, that hath variety of 
objects. Hie only difference is, that a weak pleasure runs natundly 
into a specific habit ; whereas an intense pleasure is altogether 
averse to such a habit. In a word, it is only in singular cases that 
a moderate pleasure produces a generic habit ; but an intense ^lea* 
sure cannot produce any other habit. 

The appetites that respect the preservation and propagation of 
the species are formed into habit in a peculiar manner ; the time 
as well as measure of their mtification are much under the power 
^ custom, which, by introducing a change upon the body, occa* 
sions a proportional change in the appetites. Thus, if the body be 
gradually formed to a certain quantity of food at stated times, the 
appetite is regulated accordingly ; and the appetite is again chai^i^, 
when a different habit of body is introduced by a different practice. 
Here it would seem that the change is not made upon the mind» 
which is commonly the case in passive habits, but upon the body. 

When rich food is brought down by ingredients of a plainer 
taste, the composition is susceptible of a specific habit. Thus the 
sweet taste of sugar, rendered less poignant in a mixture, may, in 
course of time, produce a specific habit for such mixture. As mo* 
der&ie pleasures, by becoming more intense, tend to generic habits, so 
intense pleasures, by becoming more moderate, tend to specific 
habits. 

The beauty of the human figure, by a special reconunendation of 
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ifltture» appears to us supreme, amid the great variety of beauteous 
forms bestowed upon aniinals* The various degrees in which indi* 
viduals enjoy that property, render it an object, sometimes of a mo- 
derate, sometimes of an intense passion. The moderate passion, ad* 
mitting frequent reiteration without diminution, and occupying the 
mind without exhausting it, turns gradually stronger till it becomes 
a habit. Nay, instances are not wanting of a face, at first disagree- 
able, afterward rendered indifierent by familiariQr, and at length 
agreeable by custom. On the other hand, consummate beauty,, a* 
the very first glance, fills the mind so as to admit no increase. En- 
joyment lessens the pleasure ;* and if often repeated, ends com- 
monly in satiety and disgust, llie impressions made by consummate 
beauty, in a gradual successioB from lively to laint, constitute a se- 
ries opposite to that of faint impressions waxing gradually more 
lively, aU they produce a specific habit. But the mind, when ac- 
<>ustomed to beauty, contracts a relish for it in general, though often 
repelled from particular objects by the pain of satiety ; and thus a 
generic habit is formed, of which inconsjtancy in love is the neces- 
sary consequence ; for a generic habit, comprehending every beau- 
tifiil object, is an invincible obstruction to a specific habit, which is 
confined to one.. 

But a matter which is of great importance to the youth of both 
«exes deserves more than a cursory view. Though the pleasant- 
emotion of beauty difiers widely from the coiporeal appetite, yet 
when both are directed Xo the same object, mey produce a very 
strong complex passion ;f enjoyment in that case must be exqui- 
site, and therefore more apt to produce satiety than any other case 
whatever. This is a never-ftdling efiect, where consummate beauty 
in the one party meets with a warm imaj^ation and great sensibility 
in the other. What I am here explaimng is true without exaggera- 
tion ; and they must be insensible upon whom it makes no impres- 
sion : it deserves well to be pondered by the young and the amo- 
rous, who, in forming the malprimonial society, are too often blindly 
impelled by the ammal pleasure merely iniSamed by beauty, ll 
may indeed happen after the pleasure is gone (and go it must 
with a swift pace), that a new connexion is fermed upon more dig- 
nified and more lasting principles ; but this is a dangerous experi- 
ment ; for even supposing good sense, good temper, and intern^ 
merit of every sort, yet a new connexion upon such qualifications 
is rarely formed ; it commonly, or rather always happens, that such 
qualifications, the only solid foundation of an indissoluble con- 
nexion, are rendered altogether invisiMe by satiety of enjoyment 
creating disgust 

One effect of custom, different from any that have been explains^ 
must not be omitted,^ because it makes a great figure in human na- 
ture ; though custom augments moderate pleasures, and lessens 
those that are intense, it has a different efi*ect with respect to pain ; 
for it blunts the jedge of every sort of pain and distress, faint or 
acute. Uninterrupted misery, therefore, is attended with one good' 
effect : if its torments be i^cessanti custom hardens us to bear thenar 
*Osecbap.5S.p«rt8* t^i)liap. 9^ fSCrt 4 



The changes made in forming habits are curioos. Moderate 
pleasures are augmented gradually by reiteration till they become 
habitual, and then are at their height ; but they are not long sta- 
tionary ; for fVom that point they gradually decay, rill they vanish 
altogether. The pain occasioned by want of gratification runs n 
different course ; it increases uniformly, and at last becomes ex- 
treme, when the pleasure of gratification is reduced to nothing : 
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That what we have we price not to the worth, 

^Vhile we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and lost, 

Why then we raclc the value : then we find 

The vfaiue that poaietaion would not shew us 

WhUst it was ours.— JfacA ode about Nothing, act 4. tc, 2. 

The effect of custom with relation to a specific habit is displayed 
through all its varieties in the use of tobacco. The taste of Uiat 
plant is at first extremely unpleasant: our disgust lessens gra- 
dually, til] it vanish altogether ; at which period the taste is neither 
agreeable nor disagreeable ; continuing the use of the plant, we 
begin to relish it, and our relish improves by use, till it arrive at 
peHection: from that period it gradually decays, while the habit 
is in a state of increment, and consequently the pain of want. The 
result is, that when the habit has acquired its greatest vigour, the 
relish is gone ; and accordingly we often smoke aind take snuff ha- 
bitually, without so much as being conscious of the operation. - We 
must except gratification after the pain of want ; the pleasure of 
which gratification is the greatest when the habit is the most vigo- 
rous : It is of the same kind with the pleasure one feels upon bemg 
delivered fiom the rack, the cause of which is explained above.* 
This pleasure, however, is but occasionally the effect of habit, and, 
however exquisite, is avoided as much as possible, because of the 
p^n that precedes it. 

With regard to the pain of want, I can discover no difference 
between a generic and a specific habit. But these habits differ 
widely with reispect to the positive pleasure. I have had occasion 
to observe, that the pleasure of a specific habit decays gradually till 
it turn imperceptible ; the pleasure of a generic habit, on the con- 
trary, beii^g supported 'by variety of gratification, suffers little or no 
d#cay afier it comes to its height. However it may be with other 
generic habits, the observation, I am certain, holds with respect to 
the pleasures of virtue and of knowledge : the pleasure of doing 
good has an unbounded scope, and may be so variously gratified 
that it can never decay ; science is equally unbounded ; our appe- 
tite for knowledge having an ample range of gratification, where 
discoveries are recommended by novelty, by variety, by utility, or 
by all of them. 

In this intricate inquiry I have endeavoured^ but witliout success, 
jto-discover by what particular means it is that custom hath infiuencc 
l^pon us : and now nothing seems left but to hold our nature to be 
0^ framed as to be susceptible of such influence. And supposing 

Chip, 2. part 1. ifcot d> 
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it purposely so framed, it will not be difficult to find out^several 
important final causes. That the power of custom is a happy con- 
trivance for our goody cannot have escaped any one who reflects, 
that business is our province, and pleasure our relaxation only. 
Now satiety is necessary to check exquisite pleasure, which other- 
wise would engross the mind, and unqualify us for business. On 
the other hand, as business is sometimes painful, and is never plea- 
sant beyond moderation, the habitual increase of moderate pleasure, 
and the conversion of pain into pleasure, are admirably contrived 
for disappointing the mahce of Fortune, and for reconciling us to 
whatever course of life may be our lot : 

How lue doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfretjaented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Here I can sit alone, unseen of an^, 
And to the nightingale's complainiog notes 
Tmie my distresses, and record my woes. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ act 5. tc, 4. 

As the foregoing distinction between intense and moderate holds 
in pleasure only, every degree of pain being softened by time, cus- 
tom is a cathoUcon for pain and distress of every sort ; and of that 
regulation the final cause requires no illustration. 

Another final cause of custom will be highly relished by every 
person of humanity, and yet has in a great measure been overlooked ; 
which is, that custom hath a greater influence than any other known 
cause to put the |ich and the poor upon a level : weak pleasures, 
the share of (he latter, become fbrtunately stronger by custom ; 
while voluptuous pleasures, the share of the former, are continually 
losing ground by satiety. Men of fortune, who possess palaces, 
sumptuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy them less than passengers do. 
The goods of fortune are not unequally distributed : the opulent 
possess what others enjoy. 

And, indeed, if it be the effect of habit to produce the pain of want 
in a high degree, while there is little pleasure in enjoyment, a volup- 
tuous life is of all the least to be envied. Those who are habitu- 
ated to high feeling, easy vehicles, rich furniture, a crowd of va- 
lets, much deference and flattery, enjoy but a small share of hap- 
piness, while they are exposed to manifold distresses. To such a 
man, enslaved by ease and luxury, even the petty inconvenience 
in travelling, of a rough road, bad weather, or homely fare, are se- 
rious evils : he loses his tone of mind, turns peevish, and would 
wreak his resentment even upon the common accidents of life. 
Better far to use the goods of fortune with moderation : a man who 
by temperance apd activity hath acquired a hardy constitution, is, 
on the one hand, guarded against external accidents ; and, on the 
other, is provided with great variety of enjoyment ever at command. 

I shall close this chapter with an article more delicate than ah- 
struse, namely, whfit authority custom ought to have over our taste 
in the fine arts. One particular is certain, that we cheerfully aban- 
don to the authority of custom things that nature hath lefl indif- 
ferent. It is custom^ not nature, that hath established a diflerenc^s 
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between the right hand and the left, so as to make it awkward and 
disagreeable to use the left where the right is commonly used* The 
various colours, though they affect us differently, are all of them 
agreeable in their purity : but custom has regulated that matter in 
another manner ; a blapk skin upon a human being is to us dis> 
agreeable ; and a white skin probably no less so to a negro* Thus 
things, originally indifferent, become agreeable or disagreeable by 
the force of custom. Nor will this be surprising afler the discovery 
made above, that the original agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
an object, is by the influence of custom, oflen converted into the 
opposite quality. 

Proceeding to matters bf taste, where there is naturally a prefer* 
ence of one thing before another, it is certain, in the first place, that 
our faint and more delicate feelings are readily susceptible of a bias 
from custom ; and therefore that it is no proof of a defective taste 
to find these in some measure influenced by custom : dress and the 
modes of external behaviour are regulated by custom in every coun- 
try : the deep red or vermilion with which the ladies in France 
cover their cheeks, appears to them beautiful in spite of nature ; and 
strangers cannot altogether be justified in condemning that practice, 
considering the lawful authority of custom, or of the/o^MoRy as it 
is called. It is told of the people who inhabit the skirts of the Alps 
facing the north, that the swelling they have universally in the neck 
is to Uiem agreeable. So far has custom power to change the na« 
ture of things, and to make an object originally disagreeable take 
on an opposite appearance. 

But, as to every particular that can be denominated proper or 
improper, right or wrong, custom has little authority, and ought to 
have none. The principle of duty takes naturally place of every 
other ; and it argues a shameful weakness or degeneracy of mind, 
to find it in any case so far subdued as to submit to custom. 

These few hints may enable us to judge in some measure of fo- 
reign manners, whether exhibited by foreign writers or our own. A 
comparison between the ancients and the modems was some time 
ago a favourite subject : those who declared for ancient manners 
thought it sufficient that these manners were supported by custom : 
their antagonists, on the other hand, refusing submission to custom 
as a standard of taste, condemned ancient manners as in several 
instances irrational. In that controversy, an appeal being made to 
different principles, without the slightest attempt to establish a com- 
mon standard, the dispute could have no end. The hints above 
given tend to establish a standard for judgine how far the authority 
of custom ought to be held lawful ; and for me sake of illustration, 
we shall apply that standard in a few instances. 

Human sacrifices, the most dismal effect of blind and grovelling 
superstition, wore gradually out of use by the prevalence of reason 
and humanity. In the days of Sophocles and Euripides traces of 
that practice were still recent ; and the Athenians,, through the pre- 
valence of custom, could without disgust suffer human sacrifices to 
be represented in their theatre, of which the Iphigema of Euripides 
Is a proof. But a human sacrifice being «|ltogetber inconsisteni 
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With modem mumers, as producing horror instead c^ pity, cannot 
vith any propriety be introduced upon a modem stage. I must 
therefore condemn the Ifhigenia of Racine, which, instead of the 
tender and sympathetic passions, substitutes disgust and horror. 
Another objection occurs against every fable that deviates so re* 
markably from improved notions and sentiments ; which is, that if it 
should even command our belief by the authority of history, it appears 
too fictitious and unnatural, to produce a perception of reality ;* a . 
human sacrifice is so unnatural, and to us so improbable, that few 
wiU be afiected with the representation of it more than with a fairy 
tale. The objection first mentioned strikes also against the Phadra 
of that author: the queen's passion for her step-«K>n, transgressing 
the bounds of nature, creates aversion and horror rather than com- 
passion. The author in his preface observes, that the queen's pas- 
sion, however unnatural, was the efiect of destiny and the wrath of 
the gods ; and he puts the same excuse in her own mouth* But 
what is the wrath of a heathen god to us Christians ? we acknow- 
. ledge no destiny in passion ; and if love be unnatural, it never can 
be relished. A supposition like what our author l^ys hold of, may 
possibly cover sUght improprieties ; but it will never engage our 
sympaihy for what appears to us frantic or extravagant. 

Neither can I rehah the catastrophe of that tragedy. A man of 
taste may peruse, without disgust, a Grecian performance describing 
a sea-monster sent by Neptune to destroy Hippoljrtus : he consi- 
ders that such a stoiy oaight agree with the religious creed of Greece, 
and may be pleased with the story, as what probably had a strong 
effect upon a Grecian audience. But he cannot have the same 
indulgence for such a representation upon a modem stage : because 
no story that carries a violent air of fiction can ever move us in any 
considerable degree. 

In the CoepAm^ of Eschylus,! Orestes is made to say, that he 
was commanded by Apollo to avenge his father's murder ; and yet 
if he obeyed, that he was to be delivered to the furies, or be strack 
widi some horrid malady : the tragedy accordingly concludes with 
a chorus, deploring the fate of Orestes, obliged to take ven^anco 
against a mother, and involved thereby in a crime against his will. 
h, is impossible for any modem to bend his mind to opinions so irra- 
tional and absurd, which must disgust him in perusing even ^ Gre- 
cian story. A^ain, among the Greeks, grossly superstitious, it was 
a common opimon that the report of a man's death was a presage 
of his death ; and Orestes, in the first act of EledrOf spreading a re- 
port of his own death, in order to blind hisraother and her adidterer, 
is even in that case affected with the presage. Such imbecility can 
never find grace with a modem audienee ; it may indeed produce 
some compassion for a people afflicted with absurd terrors, similar 
to what is felt in perasing a description of the Hottentots ; but such 
manners will not interest our affections, nor attach us to the person- 
ages represented. 

* 8ee chap. 2. part 1« secf^ 7. f Apt 12. 
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feXTERNAL SIGNS OF EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

So intimately connected are the soul and body, that every agit^if. 
tion in the former produceth a visible effect upon the latter. There* 
is, at the same time, a wonderful uniformity in that operation ; eadt 
class of emotions and passions being invariably attended with an 
external appearance peculiar to itself.* These external appear^ 
ances or signs may not improperly be considered as a natural lan- 
guage, expressing to all beh<kders emotions and passions as they 
arise in the heart. Hope, fear, joy, grief, are displayed externally : 
the character of a man can be read on his face ; and beauty which 
makes so deep an impression, is known to result not so much from 
regular features or a fine complexion, as from good-nature, good 
sense, sprightliness, sweetness, or other mental quality expressed 
upon the countenance. Though perfect skill in that language he 
Tare, yet what is generally known is sufficient for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. But by what means we come to understand the Ian* 
guage is a point of some intricacy : it cannot be by sight merely ; 
for upon the most attentive inspection of the human face, all that 
can be discerned are figure, colour, and motion, which, singly or 
combined, never can represent a passion, nor a sentiment : the ex- 
ternal sign is indeed visible ; but to understand its meaning we 
must be al>le to connect it with the pa3sion that causes it, an opera- 
tion far beyond the reacti of eyesight. Where then is the in- 
structor to be found that can unveil this secret connexion ? If we 
apply to experience, it is yielded, that, from long and diligent obser- 
vation, we may gather, in some measure, in what manner those 
w^ are acquainted with express their passions externally: but, with 
respect to strangers, we are left in the dark ; and yet we are not puz- 
zled about the meaning of these external expressions in a stranger, 
more than in a bosom companion. Further, had we no other means 
but experience for understanding the external signs of passion, we 
could not expect any degree of skill in the bulk of individuals : yet 
matters are so much better ordered, that the external expressions 
of passions form a language understood by all, by the young as well 
as the old, by the ignorant as well as the learned : I talk of the 
plain and legible characters of that language ; for undoubtedly we 
are much indebted to experience in deciphering the dark and more 
delicate expressions. Where then shall we apply for a solution of 
this intricate problem, which seems to penetrate deep into human 
nature ? In my mind it will be convenient to suspend the inquiry 
till we are better acquainted with the nature of externa! signs, and 
with their operations. These articles, therefore, shall be preniised* 

* Omnis enim vaotua animi tuum qQemdftiD a Mtora habet valtan et sonuu^ 
Pi ^stanit Cifitro, h 3. i)e Oratore. 
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The external signs of passion are of two kinds, voluntary and invo- 
luntary* The voluntary signs are also of two kinds ; some are ar- 
bitrary, some natural. Words are obviously voluntary signs ; and 
they are dso arbitrary, excepting a few simple sounds expressive of 
certain internal emotions ; which sounds being the same in all lan- 
guages, must be the work of nature. Thus the unpremeditated 
tones of admiration are the same in all men, as also of compassion, 
resentment, and despair. Dramatic writers ought to be well ac» 
quainted with this natural language of passion. The chief talent 
of such a writer \b a ready command of the expressions that nature 
dictates to every person, when any vivid emotion struggles for utter- 
ance ; and the chief talent of a fine reader is a ready command of 
tones suited to these expressions. 

Hie other kind of voluntary signs comprehends certain attitudes 
or gestures that naturally accompany certain emotions with a sur- 
prising uniformity. Excessive joy is expressed by leaping, dancing, 
or some elevation of the body ; excessive grief, by smkmg or de- 
pressing it ; and prostration and kneelinjy; have been employed by 
all nations, and in all ages, to signify profound veneration. Another 
circumstance, still more than miiformity, demonstrates these ges- 
tures to be natural, viz. their remarkable confonmly or resemblance 
to Uie passions that produce them.* Joy, which is a cheerful ele- 
vation of mind, is expressed by an elevation of body. ' Pride, mag- 
nanimity, courage, and the whole tribe of elevating passions, are 
expressed by external gestures that are the same as to the circun^- 
etance of elevation, however distinguishable in other respects; and 
hence an erect posture is a sign or expression of dignity: 

Two of far aobler ihape* ctect and tall, 
GodUks erect, with native hooour clad, 
In w^ed majesty, seem'd lords of B\l^ParatU$€ lAti, (ooA 4. 

Grief, on the other hand, as well as respect, which depress the 
mmd, cannot, for that reason, be expressed more significantly than 
by a similar depression of the body ; and hence to be cast down is 
a common phrase, signifying to be grieved or dispirited.f 

One would not imagine, who has not given peculiar attention, 
that the body riiQuld 1^ susceptible of such variety of attitude and 
motion, as readily to accompany every different emotion with a cor- 
responding expression. Humility, for example, is expressed natu- 
laOy by hanging the head ; arrogance by its elevation ; and lan- 
guor or despondence by reclining it to one side. The expressians 
of the hands are manifold. By difierent altitudes and motions they 
express desire, hope, fear ; they assist us in promising, in inviting, 
in keeping one at a distance ; they are made instruments of threat* 
ening, of supplication, of praise, and of horror; they are employed 
in approving, in refusing, in questioning ; in diewing our joy, our 

"^ 9ee chap. 8, pert 6. 
t Instead of a complimental ^(leech In addressing a superior, the Chinese de- 
liver tbe compliment in writine, tiie smaliness of the letters being proportiMied 
to the degree of respect ; and the highest compliment is, to make the let^rs so 
small as not to be legible. Here is a clear evidence of a mental cooneuoa be- 
tween respect and littleness ; a man bumbles himself before his superior, and en* 
deavours to contract himself and his hand-wrifing within the smallest boonds. 

«6 
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sorrow, our doubts, our regret, our admiration. These expressioasv 
so obedient to passion, are extremely difficult to be imitated in « 
calm state. TTie ancients, sensible of the advantage as well as dif- 
ficulty of having these expressions at command, bestowed much time 
and care in collecting them from observation, and in digesting them 
into a practical art, which was taught in their schools as an import- 
ant branch of education. Certain sounds are by nature allotted to 
each passion for expressing it externally. The actor, who has these 
sotmds at command to captivate the ear, is mighty ; if he have also 
proper gestures at command to captivate the eye^ he is irresistible. 
The foregoing signs, though in a strict sense voluntary, cannot, 
however, be restrained but with the utmost difficulty when prompted 
by passion. We scarce need a stronger proof than the gestures 
of a keen player at bowls : observe only how he writhes his b€Kly 
in order to restore a stray bowl to the right track. It is one 
article of' good-breeding to suppress, as much as possible, these 
external signs of passion, that we may not in company appear too 
warm or too interested. The same observation holds in speech. 
A passion, it is true, when in extreme, is silent ;* but when less vio- 
lent it nrast be vented in words, which have a peculiar force not to 
foe equalled in a sedate composition. The ease and security we have 
in a confidant, may encourage us to talk of ourselves and of our feel- 
ings ; but th^ cause is more general, for it operates when we are 
alone as well as in company. Passion is the cause ; for, in many in- 
stances, it is no slight gratification to vent a passion externally by 
words as well as by gestures. Some passions, when at a certain 
heMit, impel us so strongly to vent them in words, that we q>eak 
with an audible voice even when there is none to listen. It is that 
circumstance in passion which justifies soliloquies ; and it is that 
circnmstanee which proves them to be natural-f The mind some* 
times favours this impulse of passion, by bestowing a temporary 
sensibility upon any object at hand, in order to make it a confidanL 
Thus, in the Winter*9 TaUji Antigonus addresses himself to an in* 
fant whom he was ordered to expose : 

Come, poor babe ! 

I have beard, but not believ'd, that spiritB of the dead 
May walk again. If sucli things be, thy m other 
Appeared tb me last night : for ne'er was dream 
S9 like a waking ! 

* See chap. 17. 
t Thongb a soliloqoy in the perturbation of passion is undoubtedly natural, 
and, indeed, not unfirequent in real life, yet Congreve, wlio himself has penned se- 
veral good soliloquies, yields, with more candour tiuui knowledge, that they are 
unnatural, and be only pretends to justify them from necessity. Thb he does in 
his dedici^oa of the Double Dealer in the following words: " When a man in a 
solQoquy reasons with himself^ madpn*s and emi^M, and weiglis all his designs, we 
ought not to imagine that this man either talks to ns or to himself; he is only 
ibinJting, and thinking (frequently) such matter as it were inexcusable follv in 
him to speak. But because we are concealed spectators of the plot in agHanoa, 
and the poet finds it necessary to let us know tne whole mystery of his contri- 
vance, he is willing to inform ns of this person's thoughts, and to that end is forced 
to make use of the expedient of speech, no other better way being yet Invented 
for the communication of thought." * 

$ Acta. sc. 6. 
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The involuntary signs, which are all of them natural, are either 
peculiar to one passion, or common to many. Every vivid paaaioa 
hath an external expression peculiar to itself, not excepting pleasant 
passions ; witness admiration and mirth. The pleasant emotions 
that are less vivid have one common expression, from which we may 
gather the strength of the emotion, but scarce the kind. , We per- 
ceive a cheerful or Contented look, and we can make no more of it. 
Painful passions, being all of them violent, are distinguishable from 
each other by their external expressions i thus fear, shame, anger, 
anxiety, dejection, despair, have each of them peculiar expressions, 
which are apprehended without the least confusion. Some painful 
passions produce violent effects upon the body ; trembling, for ex- 
ample, starting, and swooning ; but these effects depending in a 
good measure upon singularity of constitution, are not uniform in all 
men. 

The involuntary signs, such of them as are displayed upon (lie 
countenance, are of two kinds ; some are temporary, making their 
appearance with the emotions that produce them, and vanishing 
with these emotions ; others being formed gradually by some violent 
passion often recurring, become permanent signs of that passion, 
and serve to denote the disposition or temper. The face of an in- 
fant indicates no particular disposition, because it cannot be mark- 
ed with any character to which time is necessary. Even the tem- 
porary signs are extremely awkward, being the first rude essays of 
nature to discover internal feelings. Thus the shrieking of a new- 
born infant, without tears or sobbmgs, is plainly an attempt to weep ; 
and. some of these temporary signs, as smiling and frowning, can* 
not be observed for some mondis after birth. Permanent signs fbrm« 
ed in youth, while the body is soft and flexible, are preserved entire 
by the firmness and solidity that the body acquires, and are never 
obliterated even by a change of temper. Such signs are not pro- 
duced aftier the fibres become rigid, some violent cases excepted, 
such as reiterated fits of the gout or stone through a course of time. 
But these signs are not so obstinate as what are pr6duced in youth ; 
for when the cause is removed, they gradually wear away» and at 
last vanish. 

The natural signs of emotions, voluntary and involuntary, being 
nearly the same in all men, form a universal language, which no 
distance of place, no difference of tribe, no diversity of tongue, can 
darken or render doubtful : even education, though of mighty in. 
fluence, hath not power to vary^nor sophisticate, far less todestroy, 
their signification. This is a wise appointment of Providence ; 
for if these ogns were, like words, arbitrary and vimable, the 
thoughts and volitions of strangers would be entirely hid from us ; 
which would prove a great, or rather invincible, obstruotion to the 
formation of societies : but, as matters are ordered, the external ap- 
pearances of joy, grief, anger, fear, shame, and of the other pas- 
sions, forming an universal language, open a direct avenue to the 
heart. As the arbitrary signs vary in every country, there 
could be no communication of thoughts among difiTerent nations, 
were it not for the natural signs in wMch tdl agree : and as the 
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discovering passions instantly at their birth is essential to our well* 
being, and often necessary for self-preservation, the author of our 
nature, attentive to our wants, hath provided a passage to the. heart, 
which never can be obstructed while eyesight remains. 

Jn an inquiry concerning the external signs of passion, actions 
must not be overlooked ; for though sin^y they afford no clear 
light, they are, upon the whole, the best interpreters of the heart.'*' 
By observing a man's conduct for a course of time, we discover un- 
erringly the various passions that move him to action, what he loves^ 
and what he hates. In our younger years every single action is 
a mark, not at all ambiguous, of the temper, — ^for in chudhood there 
is btde or no diguise : the subject becomes more intricate in ad- 
vanced age ; but, even there, dissimulation is seldom carried on 
for any length of time, — and thus the conduct of life is the most 
perfect expression of the internal disposition. It merits not, in- 
deed, the title of a universal language, because it ia not thoroughly 
understood but by those of penetrating genius or extensive o&er- 
vation ; it is a language, however, which every one can decipher 
in some measure, uid which, joined with the other external sign^* 
afibids sufficient means for die direction of our conduct with re- 
gard to others. If we commit any mistake when such light is af- 
forded, it can never be the effect of unavoidable ignorance, but of 
rashness or inadvertence. 

Reflecting on the various exprosaions t>f our emotions^ we recog- 
nise the anxious care of nature to discover men to each other. Strong 
iemodons, as above hinted, beget an impatience to express thena .ex- 
ternally by speech and other voluntary signs, which cannot be sup- 
pressed widiout a painful effort; thus a sudden fit of passion is a 
comn^n excuse for indecent behaviour, or opprobrious laqguage« 
As to involuntary signs, these are altogether unavoidable ; no voli- 
tion nor effort can prevent the shaking of the limbs nor a pale vis- 
age in a fit of terror ; the blood flies to the face upon a sudden emo- 
tion of shame, in spite of all opposition. 

VerfppUi, cbe'n altnii stsmpo oatura, 

Non sipuo' riaegar: chese to' tenti 

IH eaecttria dal ^r, fagge nel voltp. — Patlor Fith, oef 2. xe. 6. 

Emotions indeed, properly so called, which are quiescent, pro- 
duce no remarkable signs externally. Nor is it necessary that the 
more deliberate passions should, because the operation of such 
passimis is neidier sudden nor violent: these, however, reoaain 
not altogether in obscurity ; for, being more firequent than violent 

* The aetions hare chiefly In view are what a panion socgests in order to its 
gratUieation. Beside these, actions are ocoasiooally exertecT to give some vent 
to a passion, withoat any view to an ultimate gratlftoation. 8aoh occasional ac- 
tion IS characterlstSeal of &e passion in a high degree ; and for that reason, when 
happily invented, has a wonderfnl good effect: 

HomUi* Oh most pernicious woman ! 
Oh villain 1 vlUain .' smilinr damned villahi ! 
M^ tables^meet it as I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a vlHain ! ^ 

At least VwH sore it may be so in Denmark. ( Hunting, 

) Bo, uncle, there yon are.—- ffamlef, act 1. j(. 8. 
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paaaioDf the bulk of our aetiond are directed by^them. Actions 
therefore diqdayy with sufficient evidence, the more deliberate 
pffiyjoyiifi, and complete the admirable system of external signs, by 
which we become skilfid in hunum nature. 

What comes next in order is to examine the effects produced 
upon a spectator by external signs of passion. None of these signs 
are beheld with indifference ; they are productive of various emo- 
tions, tending all of them to ends wise and good. This curious 
subject makes a capital branch of human nature ; it is peculiarly 
useful to writers who deal in the pathetic ; and to history .painters it 
is indispensable* 

It is mentioned above that each passion, or class of passions, 
hath its pecuUar signs ; and with respect to the present subject, it 
must be added, that these invariably make cerMun impressions on 
a spectator : the external signs of joy, for example, produce a 
cheerfiil emotion ; the external signs of grief produce pity : and the 
external signs of rage produce a sort of tenor even in those who 
aie not aimed at. 

Seccmdly, It is. natural to think, that pleasant passions should 
express themselves externally by signs that to a spectator appear 
agreeable, and paanfol passions by signs that to him appear dis- 
agreeable. This coi^ecture which nature suggests, is confirmed 
by experience. Pride possibly may be thought an exception, the 
external signs of which are disagreeable, though it be commonly 
reckoned a pleasant passion ; but pride is not an exception, being 
in reali^ a mixiMi passion, partly pleasant, partly painful ; for when 
a proud man confines his thoughts to himself^ and to his own dig- 
mty or importance, the passion is pleasant, and its external signs 
agreeable : but as pride chiefly consists in undervaluing or con- 
temning others, it is so far painfid, and its external signs dis. 
agreeable* 

Thirdly, It is laid down above, that an agreeable object pro- 
duceth idways a pleasant emotion, and a disagreeable object one 
that is painful.* According to this law, the external signs of a 
pleasant passion, being agreeable, must produce in the spectator 
a pleasant emotion ;. and the external signs of a painful passion, 
being disagreeable, must produce in him a painfiil emotion. 

Fourthljy In the present chapter it is observed, that pleasaht 
passions are, for the inost part, expiressed externally in one uniform 
manner^ but that all the painful passions are distinguishable from 
each other .by their external expressions* Hie emotions according* 
ly raised in a spectator by external signs of pleasant passions, have 
little variety : these emotions are pleasant or cheerftd, and we have 
not words to reach, a more particular descriptioo. But the extenutl 
signs of painful passions produce, in the spectator emotions of di£. 
ferent kinds : the emotionsb for example, raised by external signs of 
grief, of retqorse, of angei, of envy, of maHce, are deariy distin- 
guishable (rcan each other. 

Fifthly, External signs of painAil passions are some of them 

" See chap« 2. port 7. 
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aUractivef some reptdnve. Of every painful passion ''that i& also 
disagreeable,* the external signs are repulsive, repelling the spec 
tator from the object : and the passion raised by such external signs 
may be also considered as repulsive. Painful passions that ^are 
agreeable produce an opposite effect : their external signs are 
attractive, drawing the spectator to them, and producing in him ber. 
nevolence to the person upon whom these signs appear ; witness 
distress painted on the countenance, which instantaneously inspires 
the spectator with pity, and impels him to afford relief. And the 
passion raised by such external signs may also be considered as 
attractive. The cause of this difference among the painful passions 
raised by their external signs may be readily gathered from what 
is laid down, ch]^. 2. part 7. 

It is now time to look back to the question proposed in the be- 
ginning, How we come to understand external signs, so as to refer 
each sign to its proper passion ? We have seeti that this branch of 
knowledge cannot be derived originally from sight nor from ex- 
perience. Is it then implanted in us by nature ? The following 
considerations will incline us to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. In the first place, the external signs of passion must be na- 
tural ; for they are invariably the same in every country, and among 
the different tribes of men : pride, for exampie, is always express, 
ed by an erect posture, reverence by prostration, and sorrow by a 
dejected look. Secondly, we are not even indebted to experience 
for the knowledge that these expressions are natural and universal ; 
for we are so framed as to have an innate conviction of the fact : 
let a man change his habitation to the other side of tfie globe, he 
will> from the accustomed signs, infer the passion of fear among his 
new neighbours, with as little hesitation as he^did at home. But 
why, after all, involve ourselves in preliminary observations, when 
the doubt may be directly solved as follows : That, if the meaning 
of external signs be not derived to us from «ght, nor from expe- 
rience, there is tio remaining source whence it can be derived but 
from nature. 

We may then venture to pronounce, with BCftoo degree of assur. 
ance, that man is provided by nature with a sense or faculty, that 
lays open to him every passion by means of its external expressions. 
And we cannot entertain any reasonable doubt of this, when we re. 
fleet, that the meaning of external signs is not hid even from infants : 
an infant is remarkably affected with the passions of its nurse ex- 
pressedin her countenance ; a smile cheers it, a frown makes it afraid : 
but fear cannot be without apprehending danger ; and what danger 
can the in^t apprehend, unlesf it be sensible that its nurse is angry ? 
We must therefore admit, that a child can read anger in its nurse's 
face ; of which it must be sensible intuitively, for it has no other 
mean of knowledge. I do not affirm, that these particulars are cleariy 
apprehended by the child : for, to {uroduce clear und distinct percep- 
tions, reflection and experience are requisite : but that even an in- 

^ See paBsions esplained as agreeable or disagreeable, chap. 2. part f. 
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font, when afraid, must have some notion of its being in danger, is 
evident. 

That we should be conscioas intuitively of a passion; from its 
external expressions, is conformable to the analogy of nature : the 
knowledge of that language is of too great importance to be left 
upm experience ; because a foundation so uncertain and precarious 
would prove a great obstacle to the formation of societies. Wisely 
therefore is it ordered, and agreeably to the system of Providence, 
that we should have nature for our' instructor. 

Manifold and admirable are the purposes to which the external 
mgjaa of pasnon are made subservient by the author of our nature : 
those occasionally mentioned above make but a part. Several final 
causes remain to be unfolded ; , and to that task I proceed with ala- 
crity. In the first place, the signs of internal agitation, displayed 
externally to every spectator^ tend to fix the signification of many 
words. The only efiectual means to ascertain the meaning of any 
doubtflil word is an appeal to the thin^ it represents ; and hence 
the ambiguity of words expressive of thmgs that are not objects of 
external sense; for in that case an appeal is denied. Passion, 
strictly speaking, is not an object of external sense : but its external 
signs are ; and by means of these signs, passions piay be appealed 
to with tolerable accuracy : thus the wiH'ds that denote our passions, 
next to those thai denote external objects, have the most distinct 
meaning. , Words signifyingintemd action and the more delicate 
feelings, are less distinct. This defect with regard to internal ac 
tion, IB wlaat chiefly occasions the intricacy of logic ; the terms of 
that sciencd are far from being sufficiently ascertained, even after 
much care and labour bestowed by an eminent writer ; * to whom, 
however, the world is greatly indebted for removing a mountain of 
rubbish, and moulding the subject into a rational and correct fonn. 
The same defect is remarkable in criticism, which has for its object 
the more delicate feelinffs ; the terms that denote these feelings 
being not more distinct than those of logic. To reduce the science 
of criticism to any regular form, has never once been attempted : 
however rich the ore may be, no critical chemist has been found to 
analyse its constituent parts, and to distinguish each by its own 
name. 

In the second place, society among individuals is greatly pro- 
moted by that universal language. Loews and gestures give a direct 
access to the heart, and lead us to select, with tolerable accuracy, 
the persons who are worthy of our confidence. It is surprising how 
quickly, and, for the most part, how correctly, we judge of character 
from external appearance. 

Thirdly, Afler social intercourse is commenced, these external 
signs, which diffuse through a whole assembly the feelings of each 
individual, contribute above all other means to improve the social 
afiections. Language, no doubt, is the most comprehensive vehicle 
for communicating emotions : but in expedition, as well as in power 
of conviction, it falls short of the signs under consideration : the 
involuntary signs especially, which are incapable of deceit. Where 

* Locke. 
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the countenafice, the UmeSy the gestures, the actions^ join with th» 
words in communicating emotions, these united have a force irre- 
sistible ; thus all the pleasant emotions of the human heart, with all 
the social and virtuous afiections, are, by means of these external 
signs, not only perceived but felt. By this admirable contrivance, 
conversation becomes that lively and ftnim^ng anma^nent, with- 
out which life would at best be insi|Md : one joyfiil comitenance 
spreadscheerfufaiesB instantaneous throughamuhitnde of spectators. 

Fourthly, Dissocial passions, being hurtful by prompting violence 
and mischief, are noted by the most conspicuous external signs, in 
CHrder to puttis on our gua^ : thus anger and revenge, especially 
when sodden, display Aemselves on the countenance in legible cha- 
racters.* The external signs again of every paSnon that threatens 
danger raise in us the passion of fear ; which frequently operating 
wit£)Ut reason or reflection, moves us by a sudden impidseto avoid 
the impending danger.f 

In the fifth place, diese external signs are remaikdbly subser- 
yneni to morality. A painful passicm being accompanied with dis- 
agreeable external signs, must produce in every spectator a piuAful 
emotion : but then, if the passion be social, the emotion it prodoces 
is attractive, and connects the spectator with the person whosufi<Mrs. 
Dissocial passions only are productive of repobive emotions, involv- 
ing the. spectator's aversion, and frequently his indignatloa« This 
beautiful contrivance makes us ding to the virtuous, and aMM>r the 
wicked. 

Sixthly, Of all the external sigjiis of passkm, those of afBtdictfi or 
distress are the most illustrious with reqiect to a final cause. Tliey 
are illustrious by the singularity of their contrivance, and also by iti- 
spiring sympathy, a passion to which human society is indebted for 
its greatest blessing, that of providing relief for the dis tr esse d . A 
subject so interesting deserves a Mmrely and attentrre examina- 
tion. The conformity of the nature of man to his external eircuiii- 
stances is in every particular wonderful : his nature makes him 
prone to society ; and society is necessary to bis well-being, be- 
cause in a sc4itary stale he is a helpless being, desdtitte <h sop- 
port, and in his manifold distresses destitute of relief: but mutuul 
support, the shining attribute of society, is of too great momentftohe 
lefl dependant upon cool reason ; it is ordered more wisely, and with 
greater conformity to the analogy of nature^ that it shoidd be en- 

* Rough and btont manners are allied to anger by an internal feettag, m well as 
by external espreisions reaemblingin a faint degree those of anger; fiierefore 
such manners are easily heightenedinto anger ; and savages for that reason are 

Eron^ to anger. Thus rough and blunt manners are nnhapf^ in two respects : 
rst, they are readily converted Into aiwer ; and next, the change being im- 
perceptible because of the simiUtnde oTtheir external skns, tiie penon a^inst 
whom the aneer Is directed is not pnt upon his guard, ft is for these reasons a 
great object in society to correct such manners, and to bring on a habit of 
sweetness and calmness. This temper has two opposite good eflects. First, ft 
is not easily provoked to wrath. Next the interval being great between it and 
real anger, a person of that temper who receives an amnt, has many ebavgea 
to go through before his anger be inflamed $ these chaoses have eacn of theig 
their external sign ; and the oflbnding party is put upon his goard to retire, or to 
ondeavoor a reconciliation. 

t See ch8q». a. part 1. sect. 6w 
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forced eten instinctively by the passion of sympathy. Her9 fiym- 
pathy makes a capital figure , and contributes more than any 
other means, to make life easy and comfortable. But, however 
Essential the sympathy of others may be to our well-being, one be* 
forehand would not readily conceive how it could be Iraised by ex. 
temal signs of distress : for, considering the analogy of nature, if 
these signs be agreeable, they must give birth to a pleasant emo- 
tion leading every beholder to be pleased with human woes ; if dis. 
agreeable, as they undoubtedly are, ought they not ncUurally to re- 
pel the spectator Arom them, in order to be relieved from pain ? Such 
would be the reasoning beforehand ; and such would be the efiect 
were man purely a selfish being. But the benevolence of our nature 
^ves a very different direction to the painful passion of sympathy,, 
and to the desire involved in it ; instead of avoiding distress, we fly 
to it in order to afford relief ; and our sympathy cannot be otherwise 
gratified but by giving all the snccour in our power.* Thus ex- 
ternal signs of mstress, though disagreeable, are attractive : and 
the ^mpathy they inspire is a powerfiil cause, impelling us to 
afford relief even to a stranger as if he were our friend or relation.f 
The effects produced in all beholders by external signs of pas- 
sion, tend so visibly to advance the social state, that I must indulge 
my heart with a more narrow inspection of this admirable branch of 
the human constitution. These ext^nal signs, being all of them 
resolvable into colour, figure, and motion, should not naturally make 
any deep impression on a spectator : and supposing them qualified 
for making deep impressions, we have seen above, that the effects 
they produce are not such as might be expected. We cannot there- 
fore account otherwise for the operation of these external signs, but 
by ascribing it to the original constitution of human nature : to im- 
prove the social state, by making us instinctively rejoice with the 
glad of heait» weep with the mourner, and shun those who threaten 
danger, is a contrivance no less illustrious for ita wisdom than for 
its benevolence. With respect to the external signs of distress in 
particular, to judge of the excellency of their contrivance, we need 
only reflect upon several other means seemingly more natural, that 
would not have answered the end proposed. What if the external 
signs of joy were disagreeable, and the external signs of distress 
agreeable f This is no whimsical supposition, because there ap* 
pears not any necessary connexion between these signs and the 

• See chap. 2. part T. 
tuba noted obier7tttioD,.tfaat the deepest tragedies are the most crowded ; 
which In a slight view will be thought an nnaecoontable bias hi human nature. 
Love of novelty, desire of occapation, beauty of action, make us fond of thea- 
trloal representations ; and, when once engaged, we must follow the story to the 
coadosion, whatever distress it may create. But we generally become wise by 
eiperience ; and when we foresee what pain we shall suffer during the course oC 
the representation, is it not surprising that perM>ns of reflection do not avoid such 
spectacles altogether? And yet one who has scarce recovered from the distress 
01 a deep tragedy, resolves coolly and deliberately to go to the very neitr 
without the slightest obstruction from self-love. The whole mystery is etplain- 
ed by a single observation, that sympathy, though painful, is attractive, and at- 
melees us to an object in distress, the opposition of self-love notwithstanding^ 
whfeh should prompt us to fly firom it. And by this curious mechanism it is^ 
that persons or any degvee ofsensibillty are attiacted by affliction still more 
than by joy. ^ 
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emotionB produced by them ia a apeetator* Admitting then die 
0upposition, the question is. How would our sympathy operate ? 
There is no occasion to deliberate for an answer : sympathy wouU 
he destructive^ and not beneficial : for, supposing the external signs 
of joy disagreeable, the happiness of others would be our aversion ; 
and, supposing the external signs of grief agreeable, the distresses 
of others would be our entertainment. I make a second supppsition. 
That the external signs of distress were indifferent to us, and pro- 
ductive neither of pleasure nor of pain. This would annihilate the 
strongest branch of sympathy, that which is raised by means of 
sight : and it is evident, that reflective sympathy, felt by those only 
who have great sensibility, would not have any extensive effect I 
shall draw nearer to truth in a third supposition, that the external 
signs of distress being disagreeable, were productive of a painful 
repulsive emotion. Sympathy upon that supposition would not be> 
annihilated : but it would be rendered useless ; for it would be gra^ 
tified by flying from or avoiding the object, mstead of clinging to it 
and affording relief: the condition of man would in reality be worse 
than if sympathy were totally eradicated ; because sympathy would 
only serve to plague those who feel it, without producing any good 
to the afllicted. 

Loth to quit so interesting a subject, I add a reflection, with 
which I shall conclude. The external signs of passion are a strong^ 
indication that man, by his veiy constitution, is framed to be open 
and sincere. A child, in all things obedient to the impulses of na- 
ture, hides none of its emotions ; the savage and clown, who have 
no ffuide but pure nature, expose their hearts to view, by giving way 
to lul the natural signs. And even when men learn to dissemble^ 
their sentiments, and when behaviour degenerates into art, there 
still remain checks that keep dissimulatitm within bounds, and pre- 
"vent a great part of its mischievous effects : the total suppression of 
ike voluntary signs during any vivid passion, begets the utmost 
uneamness, which cannot be endured for any considerable time ; 
this operation becomes indeed less painful by habit ; but, luckily, 
the involuntary signs cannot, by any effort, be suppressed, nor even 
dissembled. An absolute hypocrisy, by which the character is con- 
cealed, and a fictitious one assumed, is made impracticable ; and 
nature has thereby prevented much harm to society. We may pro- 
nounce, therefore, that Nature herself, sincere and candid, intends 
that mankind should preserve the same character, by cultivating 
simplicity and truthi and banishing every sort of dissimulation that 
tcfnds te mischief. 
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SENTIMENTS. 



EvsBT. thought prompted by passion, is termed a seniifMni.* To 
hwre a genera} notion of the<Kfferent passionsi will not alone enabfe 

*Sce Appeadis, $ 3fi 



^Xi artist to make a just representation of any passion ; he ougki^ 
i9ver and above, to know the various i^pearances of the same pas* 
^n in different persons. Passions receive a tincture from every 
peculiarity of character ; and for that reason it rarely happens, that 
a passiooy in the different circunlstances of feeling, of sentiment, 
and of expression, is precisely thasaine in any two persons. Hence 
the following rule concerning dramatic and epic compositions. That 
a passion be adjusted to the character, the sentiments to the passion^ 
and the language to the sentiments. If nature be not faithftilly co- 
pied in each of these, a defect in execution is perceived : there may 
appear some resemblance, but the picture, upon the whole, will be 
insipid, through want of grace and delicacy. A painter, in order 
to represent the various attitudes of the body, ought to be intimately 
acquainted with muscular motion ; no less intimately acquainted 
with emotions and characters ought a writer to be, in order to re- 
present the various attitudes of the mind. A general notion of the 
passions, in their gifosser differences of strong and weak, elevated 
and humble, severe and gay, is far from being sufficient : pictures 
formed so superficially have little resemblance, and no expression ; 
yet it will appear by wad by, that in many instances our artists are 
deficient even in that superficial knowledge. 

In handling the present subject, it would be endless to trace even 
the ordinary passions rthrough their nke and minute differences. 
Mine shall be an humbler task ; which is, to select from the best 
writers instances of faulty sentiments, after paving the way by some 
general observations. 

To talk in the languaf^e of music, each passion hadi a certain 
tone, to which every sentiment proceeding from it ought to be tuned 
with the greatest accuracy c which is no easy work, espedallv where 
such harmony ought to be supported during the course of a long 
theatrical representation. In order to reach such delicacy of exe* 
cution, it is necessary that a writer assume the precise character 
and passion of the personage represented ; which requires an un- 
common genius. But it is the only difficulty ; for the writer, who, 
annihilating himself, . can thus become another person, need be in 
no pain about the sentiraenfeB that belong to theassumed character : 
these will flow without the least study, or even preconception ; and 
will frequently be as delightfully new to himself as to his reader* 
But if a lively picture even of a sin^^e emotion require an effort of 
genius, how much greater the effort to compose a passionate dia- 
logue with as many different tones of passion as there are speakers ? 
With what ductility of feeling must that writer be endowed, who 
approaches perfection in ^u<3i a work ; when it is necessary to as- 
sume different and even opposite characters and passions, in the 
quickest succession ? Yet this work, difficult as it is, yields to that 
of composing a dialogue in genteel comedy, exhibiting characters 
without passion. The reason is, that the different tones of charac^ 
ter are more delicate and less in sight, than those of passion ; and« 
accoidingly, many writers, who have no genius for drawing charac. 
ters, make a shift to represent, tolerably well, an ordinary passion 
in its simple movements. But of all works of this kind, what is 



truly the most difficult, is a characteristical dialogue upon aay phi- 
iosophical subject: to interweave charactera unth reasoning, by 
suiting to the character of each speaker a peculiarity not only of 
thought, but of expression, requires the perfection of genius, taste, 
and judgment. 

How nice dialogue-writing is, will be evident, even without rea- 
soning, from the miserable compositions of that kind found without 
number in all languages. The art of mimicking any singularity in 
gesture or in voice, is a rare talent, though directed by sight and 
hearing, the acutest and most lively of our external senses : how 
much more rare must the talent be, of imitating characters and in. 
temal emotions, tracing all their different tints, and representing 
them in a lively manner by natural sentiments properly expressed 1 
The truth is, such execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius ; 
and, for that reason, the bulk of writers, instead of expressing a 
passion as one does who fee^ it, content themselves with describ- 
mg it in the language of a spectator. To awake passion by an iaw 
temal effort merely, without any external cause, requires great sen- 
sibility : and yet that operation is necessary, no less to the writer 
than to the actor ; because none but those who actually feel a pas- 
sion, can represent it to the life. The writer's part is the more 
complicated ; he must add composition to passion, and must, in the 
quickest succession, adopt every different character. But a very 
humble flight of imagination may serve to convert a writer into a 
spectator, so as to figure, in some obscure manner, an action as 
passing in his sight and hearing. In that figured situation, being 
led naturaUy to write like a spectator, he entertains his readers with 
his own * reflections, with cool description, and florid declamation ; 
instead of making them eye-witnesses, as it were^ to a real event, 
and to every movement of genuine passion.* Thus most of our 
plays appear to be cast in the same mould ; personages vrithout 
character, the more outlines, of passion, a tiresome m<motony, and 
a pompous declamatory style.f 

This descriptive manner of representing passion, is a very cold 
entertainment : our sympathy is not raised by description ; we must 
first be lulled into a dream of reality, and every thing must appear 
as passing in our 8ight4 Unhappy is the player of genius who acts 
a capital part in what may be termed a de$cnpHve tmgedy ; after 
assuming the very passion that is to be represented, how is he 
cramped in action, when he must utter, not the sentiments of the 

* Id the JEntid^ the hero is made to describe himself in (he following words : 
Sum frius ^neat,fama nmer a ikera notui, Virgil could never hSTo been gnitty of 
an impropriety so gross, nadbe assumed th« personage of his hero, instead of ot- 
tering the sentiments of a spectator. Nor would Xenophon tiave made the fol- 
lowing speech for Cyras, the younger, to bis Grecian auiillaries, whom he was 
leading against his brother Artaterxes : '* I have chosen you, O Greeln ! my aux- 
iliaries, not to enlarse my armv, for I have Barlmriant without number; but be- 
cause you suroass all the Barbariam In valour and militaiv diseipline." This 
sentiment is JenojAon's ; for surely Cyrus did not reckon bis countiynen bar- 
barians. 

t Obex Bacine tout est sentiment ; il a su faire parier ckaeunpounoh et c'est en 
cela qu*il est vraiment unique parmi les aotenrs aruaa^qnea de sanation.— Kfftu- 
§$aut t See chap. 2, part 1. sect 7- 



pasaioii he feels, but a cold descriptum in the language of a by- 
Btander ? It is that imperfection, I am persuaded, in the bulk of our 
plays, ndiich confines our stage almost entirely to Shakspeare, not* 
withstanding his many irregularities. In our late English tragedies, 
we sometimes find sentiments tolerably well adapted to a plain 
passion ; but we must not, in any of them, expect a sentiment ex. 
pressive of character ; and, upon that very account, our late per. 
foimances of the dnunatic kmd are for the most part intolerably 
insipid* 

Looking back upon what is said, I am in soni<9 apprehension of 
not being perfectly understood ; for it is not easy to avoid obscurity 
in handhng a matter so comptioated : but I promise to set it in die 
clearest light, by adding example to precept. The first examples 
shall be of sentiments that appear the legitimate offspring of pas- 
sion ; to which shall be opposed what are descriptive only, and lUe- 
ffitimate : and in making this comparison, I borrow my instances 
Irom Shakspeare and Comeille, who for genius in dramatic compo- 
sition stand uppermost in the rolls of fame. 

Shakqieare shall fiimish the first example, being of sentiments 
dictated by a violent and perturbed passion : 



Filial iogratitade ! 



Ii it not, M if tUf moatli 111011111 tear tliii hand 
For lifting food to't 7-^Bat FU punbh liome ; 
No ; ni weep no more.-*— In such a night, . 
To fliat me out .'—Poor on, I will endure. 
In such a nlgiit as this ! O Regan, Gonerill, 
Tonr old Idild father, whose frank heart save all— 
O ! that wav madness Ues ; let me shan Umt ; 
No more or that. ■ ■ 

Kent, Good, my Lord, enter here. 
Lear. Fr'ythee, go in thyself, seek thine own ease, 
' Thb tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hart me more :— bnt IMl go ip ; 
In, boy, go ftrsL Ton houseless poverty,—— 
Nay, get thee in ; Til pray and then V\l sleep-^ 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er yon are, 
That bide the pelting of thb pitiless storm ! 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides. 
Tour loop'd and windowM raggedness defend you 

From seasons such as these 7 O I have ta'ea 

Too little care of this I take physic. Pomp ; 

Eipose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may'st shake the superflui to them, 

And shew Ih* heavens more just.-— Jfttig Leatt sd &, se- 6« 

I give another example of tbe same kind, expressing sentiments 
arising from remorse and despair : 

Otk€Uo, Lo t I have a weapon : 
Abetter never did itself sustain 
Upon a sol Aer*s thigh. Tve seen the day, 
Tnat wHh this tittle arm, and this good sword, 
Fve made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. But, oh vain boast ! 
Who can control his fate ? 'tis not so now. 
Be not afraid, though yon do see me Weapon'd ; 
Here is my Jouiney 's end, here is my butt, ' 
The very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 
Do you go back ^tt6»y'd7 tis a loat fear. 
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, Man bat a rash afalost OtbeUo'a breast, 
And be retires. Where should Othello go 7 
Now — ^how dost thou look now? Oh ill-starr'd wench ! 
Pale as thy smock! when' we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heav'n, 
Andifiends will snateh at it Cold, cold, my ghrl ; 
Ev'n like thy chastity. O cursed slave ! 
Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of this heavenly sifht: 
Blow me about in winds, roast me in sniphar, 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fir e — 
OhfPesdemona! De^demona! dead! dead! oh! oh! 

OlheUo, oef 5. sc 9. 

The sentimentB here displayed flow so naturally firom the passions 
represented, that we cannot conceive any imitation more perfect. 

With regard to the French author, truth obliges me to acknow- 
ledge, that he describes in the style of a spectator, instead of ex- 
pressing passfon like one who feels it ; which natundly betrays him 
into a tiresome monotony, and a pompous declamatory style.* It is 
scarce necessary to give examples, for he never varies from that tone. 
I shall, however, take two passages at a venture, in order to be con- 
fronted with those transcribed above. In the tragedy of Cinna, 

* This criticism reaches the Frencli dramatic writers in generai> with very few 

exceptions: their tragedies, eicepting those of Racine, are mostly, if not totdly, 

descriptive. Comeille led the way, and later writers, imitating his manner, have 

accustomed the French ear to a style, formal, pompous, declamatory, which suits 

not with any passbn. Hence, to burlesque a French tragedv, is not more dil(- 

cult than to burlesque a stiff solemn fop. The facility of tn^ operation has in 

Paris introduced a singulnr amusement, which is, to bnriesque the more succesa- 

ful tragedies in a sort of farce, called a parody La Motte, who himself appears 

to have been sorely galled by some of these productions, acknowledges, that no 

more is necessary to give them currency but barely to vary the dramaiit p§r»iue, 

and, instead of kings and heroes, queens and princesses, to substitute tinkers and 

taylors, milkmaids and seamstresses. The declamatory style, so different from the 

genuine eipression of passion, passes in some measure unobserved, when great 

personages are the speakers; but in the mouths of the vulgar, the impropriety 

with regard to tiie n>eaker as well a** to the passion represented, is so remarkable 

as to become ridiculous. A tragedy, where every passion is made to speak in its 

natural tone, is not liable to be thus bnriesqued : tne same passion fs by all men 

expressed nearlv in the same manner; and therefore the genuine expressions of 

passion cannot be ridiculous in the mouth of any mhn who is susceplible of the 

passion. 

It is a well known fact, that to an English ear, the French actors appear to 
pronounce with too mat repidity: a complaint much insisted on by Gibber in 
particular, who had frequently heard the famous Baron npon the French stage. 
This may in some measure be attributed to our want of facility in the French 
tongue ; as foreigners generally imagioe that every language is pronounced too 
Quick by natives. But that it is not the sole cause, will be probable from a fact 
dkectly opposite, that the French are not a little disgusted with the lanruidness, 
as they term it, of the English pronunciation. May not this difference of taste be 
derived from what b observed above r The pronunciation of the eenuioe lan- 
guage of a passion is necessarily directed by the nature of the passion, particu- 
larly hy the slowness or celerity of its progress: plaintive passions, which are 
the most rrequent in tragedy, having a slow motion, dictate a slow pronuncia- 
Uon : in declamation, on the contrery, the speaker warms gradually ; and, as he 
r*^j 4U ."^^^^^y accelerates his pronunciation. But, as the French have 
S'*¥5j?t"^ tone of pronunciaUon upon Comeille's declamatory tragedies, and 
*w!»7.?£!!!^ "P*°.!f** "?'* "**'*^ iwigtuge of Shakspeare, it U noTsutprisina 
that custom should produce such differeqce of taste in the two natioiv. 



JBmflia, after the conspiracy was discovered, having nofting in view 
but racks and death to herself and her lover, receives a pardon firoDr 
Augustus, attended with the brightest circumstances of magnanimity 
and tenderness. Thla is a lucky situation for representing the pas* 
sions of surprise and gratitude in their different stages, which 
seem naturally to be what follow. These passions, raised at once 
to the utmost pitch, and being at first too big for utterance, must, for 
some moments, be expressed by violent gestures only : as soon as- 
there is vent for words, the first expressions are broken and inter- 
rupted : at last we ought to expect a tide of intermingled senti^ 
ments, occasioned by the fluctuation of the mind between the two 
passions. iEmilia is made to behave in & very different manner : 
with extreme coolness she describes her own situation, as if she 
were merely a spectator, or rather the poet takes the task off her 
hands : 

Etje me veils, Seigneur, aces hantesbont^:) 

Je recoovre la vfte aepHis de lean claitis, 

Je comob mon forfait qae me sembloit^osttce ; 

£t ce que n'avoH pik la terrevr de surplice, 

Je sens naitve en mon ame nn repentir poisaant, 

£t mon cceur en secret me dit, qn'il y consent. 

Le ciel a rtsola v6tre grandeur supreme ;. 

£t pour preuve, Seigneur, je n'en veux que moi-m^e. 

l^ose avec vanity me donner cet ^elat, 

Pttisqu'il changer mon coeur, qu*il ^eut changer T^IM, 

Mahainevn monrir, que j'ai erue unmoiteUe ;• 

EUe est morte, et ee cceur devient sujet fidele ; 

£t prenant d^rmais cette haine en horreur, 

L'ardeur de vous servir succede & sa furenr.— i/9c< 5. $e. 31 

In the tragedy of Sertarius^ the Queen, surprised with the news that 
her lover was assassinated, instead of venting any passion, dege-^ 
nerates into a cool spectator, and undertakes to instruct the by-stand-^ 
ers how a queen ought to behave on such an occasion : 

JWaU. n m'en &it voir ensemble, et Uanteur, et la cause 
Par cet assassinat e'est de moi qu'on dispose, 
C'est mon trdne, c'est moi qu'onpr^tenaconquerir; 
Et c'est mon juste choix qui seul ra fait perir. 
Madame, apnfts sa parte, et parmi ces alarmes, 
N'attendss point oe moi de soupurs, ni de larmes 9 
Ce sont amusements que d^daigne aisement • 
Le prompte et noble orgueil d*unvif ressentiment. 
Qui pleure, Faffoiblit ; qui soupire, Texhale : 
n faut plus de fiert^ dans une ame royale ; 
Et ma doleur soumise anx soins de la venger, Stc^-^Act 6. se. Z. 

So much in general upon the genuine sentiments of passion. I pro-r 
ceed/tb particular observations. And, first, passions seldom con-- 
tinue uniform any considerable time: they fleperally fluctuate, 
swettiag^ and subsiding by turns, often* in a quick succession :* and 
the sentiments cannot be just unless they correspond to such flue 
tuation. Accordingly, climax never shews better than in expres- 
sing a swelling passion : the foUowrag passage? may sufllce for ai» 

iillu!4rftt io Hf • 

*Sescfa8p. 2.part3. 
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Oromtoko , ■ Can yonraiie the dead ? 
Panae and overtake the wingi of time I 
And bring aboat aeain, the houni the days* 
The yean, that maoe me happy T — OroanokOf flcf S* le. 2. 

AiauaruL ■ How hait thoa chann'd 
The wildnesf of the waves and rocks to this 1 
That thus relenting thev have giv'n thee beck 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me ? 

Mmurmng Bride^ od !• sc. 7. 

I wovld not be the villain that thou think*st 
For the whole space that's in the tyrant*s grasp, 
And the rich earth to boot,— *Jlfac&ef4, oef 4. se. 4. 

The following passage expresaea finely the progress of conviction. 

Let me not sthr, nor breathe, lest I dhtsolve 

That tender, lovely form, oi painted air» 

So tike Almeria. Ha ! it sinks, it falls ; 

ril catch it e'er it goes, and grasp her shade. 

'Tislife! 'tis warm! 'tUshe! 'tU she herself! 

It is Almeria, 'tis, it is my wife !— JlfennM^g Bridet stf 2. se. 6. 

In the progress of thought^ our resolutiona become more vigorous 

as well as our passions : 

If ever I do yield or ^ve consent. 

By any action, word, or thoiii;fat, to wed 

Another lord ; may then Jost Heav'n show'r down, &c« 

M9umimgBrid$,atil.te.t. 

And this leads to a second observation, That the different stages 
of a passion, and its different directions, from birth to extinption^ 
must be carefully represented in their order ; because otherwise the 
sentiments, by being misplaced, will appear forced and unnatural. 
Resentment, for example, when provoked by an atrocious injury, 
discharges itself first upon the author : sentiments therefore of re* 
venge come always firs^ and must in some measure be exhausted 
before the person injured think of grieving for himaelfl In the Cid 
of Comeille, Don Diegue having been anronted in a cruel manner, 
expresses scarce any sentiment of reven^, but is totally occu[Med 
in contemplating the bw situation to which he is reduced by the 
afiront: 

O rase ! 6 desespoir ! 6 vieillesse ennemie ! 
ITai Je done tant vecu qne poor cetteinfamie f 
£t ne solt-je blanchi dans les travanx goerriers, 
Qne poor voir en nn Jonr fletrir tant de laurien t 
Mbn Dras, q[a'avec respect toate I'Espagne admire, 
Mon bras, qui tant de fois asauv^ cat emphnei 
Tantdefois ailbrmi le trdtie de son Roi, 
Trahit done ma qoerelle, et ne fait rien pow mei !^ 
O croel souvenir de ma gloirt pasa6e ! 
/ Oenwe de tant de ionrs en nn jour ei&tc6e I 

Nouvelle dicnit^ fatale i mon bonneur ! 
PrRcipice eiev6 d'od tombe mon honneor ! 
Fant h de votre eclat voir (rionpber le Ciontfa^ 
Et monrir sans vengeance, on vme dans la hoate f 
Comte, sois de mon Prince & present gouvernear, 
Ce bant rang n'admet point un homtkie sans honaeiir : 
Et ton jaloaz orgueil par cet aAont insigne, 



JWa%|ne ie choix du Roi, m'en a sfi rendre indigne. 

£t toi, df mei exploits glorieuz instrument, 

Mais d*mi corps tpo^ de gla^e inatile ornement, 

Fert Jadis tant A oraindre, et qai dans cette offense, 

M'as servi de parade, et non pas de defeDse, 

Va, quitte desohnais le dernier des humains, 

Fuse poor me venger en de meilleares mains.— J^e (Hd, adl. te^4. 

These sentiments are certainly not the first that are suggested by 
the passion of resentment. As the first movements of resentment 
are always directed to its object, the very same is the case of grief. 
Tet with relation to the sudden and severe distemper that seized 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnus, Quintus Curtius describea 
the first emo^ooa of the army as directed to themselves^ lamenting 
that they were, left without a leader, far from home, and had scarce 
any hopes o£ returning in safety ; their King's distress, which must 
Oaturally have been their first concern, occupies them but in the 
fiecond place, according to that author. In the Aminta of Tasso,, 
9yhria, upon a report of her lover's death, which she believed cer- 
tain, instead of bemoaning the lose of her beloved, turns her thoughts 
iipon herself, and wonders her heart does not break : 

Ohime, ben son di sasso, 

Poi che questa novella non m'accide.— <^cf 4» te, 2. 

In the tragedy of Jane Share^ Ajicia, in the foil purpose of destroy* 
ing her rival, has the following reflection : 

^ Oh Jealon^! thon bane of pleasine friendship, 
Thoa worst invader of onr tender bosoms; 
How does tby rancear poison all onr softness. 
And turn our gentle natures into bitterness f 
9oe where she comes ! once my heart's dearest blessing, 
Plow my changed eyes are blasted with her beaaty, 
Loathe that known Cmc, and sicken to behold her.— Jef 8. k. I. 

These are the reflections of a cool spectator. A passion while ita • 
has the ascendant, and is freely indulged, suggests.not to the person 
who feels it any sentiment to its own prejudice : reflections like the 
firogoing occur not readily till the passion has spent its vigour. 

A person sometimes is agitated at once by diflferent passions; and 
tti6 mind, in that case, vibrating like a pendulum, vents itself in sen- 
timents that partake of the same vibration. Tliis I give aa a third 
observation : 

OneBn. 'Would I had never trod this EngUsh earthy 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 
Ye*v^ angels* faces, but Heaven knows your hearts. 
What shul become of me now ! wretiaed lady! 
I am the most unhappy woman living. 

Alas ! poor wenchesf where are now your fortunes ? {T9h$r vxmun^ 
Sbipwreck'd upon a kingdom* where no pity, 
Ifo friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! 
Almost no grave ailow'd me.^-ffssry K///* eel 3^ ic. 1. 

Oikeih. Oh devil, devil ! 
IT that the earth could teem with woman's tearSr 
£ach drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 
Ootfkf mysij^tf 

DttdftMufh I Will net stsy t'oflend yAi- (GtUff^ 

2* 
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Lodovieo^ Tn\y, aa obedient ledjr f 
I do beseech your Lordship, cdl her bacE*. 

0th. Miatre M 

X>e«, My Lord. 

OUu Wbatwould sou with her, Sir? 

Lod. Who, f , mv Lord ? 

, (Hh. Ay ; you aid wish that I would make hef turn > 
Sir, she can turn and turn, and yet go on ; 
And tnm asain. And she can weep, Sir, weepc 
And she's obedient i as.you say, obedient; 
Very obedient — proceed you in your tears — 
Concerning thb. Sir ; — on well painted passion *- 
I am commanded home— get you away, 
I'H send for yon anoiv— Sir, 1 obey the mandate* 
And will return to Venice— .-Hence, aVannt ! {ExU Dttd^mMtt: 

Othello, act 4. ae, 6. 

EmUid. Oh ! my good Lord, I would speak a word with yom 
Othdlo, Yes, 'tis Emilia— By and by-^be's dead. 

'Tis like she comes to speak oi Cassio*s death ; 

The noise was high—Ha ! no more moving t 

t3tlll as the grave. Shall she come in 7 were*t good ^ 

I think she stirs again— No— What's the beet? 

If she come in, she'll sure speak to my wife ; 

My wife ! my wife ! What wife ! I have no wife ; 

Oh hMapportable ! O heavy hour l^OUuUo, ocC 4. se, ^. 

A fourth observatioQ is, That nature, which gave us pagsioiks,. 
and made then extremely beneficial when moderate, intended uof^. 
doubtedly that they should be anbjectod to the government of rea- 
son and conscience.* It is therefore against the order of nature* 
that passion in any case should take the lead in contradiction to rea- 
son and conscience : such a state of mind ia« sort of anarchy, which 
every one is ashamed of, and endeavours to hide or dissemble. Even 
love, however laudable, is attended with a conscious shame when it 
becomes immoderate : it is covered from the world, and disclose^ 
only to the beloved object : 

£t que i'amonr souveat de rumors combattu 
Ptroisse une foiblesse, et non une verta. 

BoUeaUi VartfHL dUtnf. 3. MOi, 

O, they love leaM that let men know their love. 

Tiffo Oenf/emen ef Vhfna^ oet 1. se. 3r 

Hence a capital rule in the representation of immoderate passions, 
that they ought to be hid or dissembled as much as possible. And 
this holds in an especial manner with respect to criminal passions : 
one never counsels the commission of a crime m plain terms : guilt 
must not appear in its native colours, even in thought : the proposal 
must be made by faints, and b^ representiBg the action in some fa« 
vourable li|^t Of the propnety of sentiment upon such an ocea<^ 
mon, Shakspeare, in the Temput^ has ffiven us a beautiful example^ 
in a speech by the usurping buke of Hilai^, advising Sehfistiaa to^ 
murder his brother the king of Naples : 

itntome. — — — — Wbat might, 
Worthy Sebastian,— O, what mlgfat-^no m^* 
And yet, methiaks, I see it hi thy face,' 

* See chip. % pirt 7. 



Vrtht tbott fthonld'st lie : tb' oecasion speaks thef, aad 
My rtroDg imaginatipii sees a crowB 
ProppiDg apon thy head.— ^ilcf 2. te. 1. 

TlieTe never wbb taiwii a more eomplete picture of this kind, than 
that of King John aeUeiling Hubert to murder the young Frinc« 
Ardiur: 

K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert^ 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
Therets a soni coonts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy loTe^ 
Md» my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
JUves in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give math/ hand. I had a thing to say— «- 
But I will flt it with some better time. 
By heay'n, Hubert, I'm almost asham*d 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 
Hvitri, I am much boonden to your mtgesty. 
K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say. so yeti 
But thou dbalt have — and creep time ne'er so slow^ 
Tet it shall come for me to do thee good. 
1 had a thing to say— -—but let it go j 
The sun is in the heav'n ; and the proud day. 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is 8^ too wanton, and too full of ^nds, 

To ^ve me audience. If the midnight bell 

Bid with fai»iren4ongne and bmsen mouth 

6ound one in the drowsy laee of night ; 

Jf this same were a church*yard where we stand, 

And thou posseaaed with a thousand wrongs ; 

Or if that surly ndrit Melancholy 

Had bakM thy blood, and made it heavy-thick, 

Wfaleh else runs tickling up and down the veins, 
e Blaklng that Idiot Langmer keep men's eyes. 

And strain their ohedra to idle merriment, 

(A (Passion natefnl to my purposes^ ; 

Or if that thou coald*st see me without eyes, 

Bear me without tblna ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, usfaig conceit alone. 

Without eyes, eara, and harmful sounds of words ; 

Then, in.Mpito of broad-eyM watcfafol day* 

I would into thy bosom pear my thoughts. 

But ah, I wiU notr^Tet I love thee well ; 

And, by-my troth, I think thou lov^ me wetL 
HubirL So well, that what you bid me undertake. 

Though that my death were adiunet to ny act. 

By Heav'n Vd do*t 
K Johm, 0o I not know thou wenld'stT 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Halwrt, throw thine eye 

On von young boy. I'll tell thee whtft, my friend ; 

He IS a veij serpent in ray way. 

And wheretoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 

Ha Ilea beforo me. Dost thou understand me f 

ThoB art his keeper— JBng Mn, nc« 8. as. 6. 



- M thinga are beet illuatrated by their contraries, I proceed to 
faulty sentiments, disdaining to be indebted for examples to any 
hut die most approved authors. The first class shall consist of 
eeatiments that accoid not with the passion ; or, in other words, 
nMtimenle that the passion does not naturally suggest. I4 the 
^ocoad^ass, sl^«ll perangecl sentinients that may helonf^toan 
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ordinafy pasaion, but unsaitable to h ad tmctured by a wigiSUr 
eharacter. Tlioughts that properly are not aentiinetitay but rathes 
deacriptioiiSy make a third. Sentimeots that belong to the MaaioB 
Kpreseniedy but are fiiulty as being introduced too eaiiy or too 
late, make a fourth* Vicious sentiments exposed in their native 
dress, instead of being concealed or disguised, make a fifUi. Airi 
in the last class, shall be collected sentiments suited to no eharacter 
nor passion, and therefore unnatural. 

Tlie first class contains faulty sentiments ef various kinds, which 
1 shall endeavour to distinguisli from each other ; beginning wi(Ji 
sentiments that are faulty by being above the tone of the passion « 

OthelUh ' — — O my •oal's joy ! 

If after every tempest corae each calmfl. 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death i 

And let the labooring bark dimb hHls of seas 

Oiympns high, and oAck again as low 

As heirs fimn heaven i^^Othello, aet 2. le. 6. 

4 

This sentiment may be suggested by violent and inflaSied pasJdoa, 
but is not suited to the calm satisfaction that one feels upon escaping 
danger. 

IFMUuter, Flaoe me, some god, apon a pyramid 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Lond as yonr thonder to me, that from thence 
I may disconrse to all the under world 
The worth that dwells in him. 

PkiUu0r of Beamwitmd FUi^tf, aa 4i 

Second. Sentiments below the tone of the passion. Ptolemy, 
ky putting Pompey to death, having incurred the displeasure of 
CsBsar, was in theutmost dread of being dethroned : in that antatinf 
situation, Comeille makes him utter a speech full of eooi retfeetiei^ 
-that is in no degree expressive of the passion. 

Ah ! si je t'avois cH^ je n*aorois pas de mattre, 
Je serois dans le trdne oik le del m'a fait maftre • 
Mais c'est nne imprudence asses oommnne aux ret^ 
D'6conter trop d'avis, et m tromper anx ehoic 
Le Destin les avengle au bord do pr^iplee, 
Ojk si qaelqne lamiere en lear ame se giisse, 
Gelte masse clartft dont il les ^looit, 
Le plonge dans une goatfra, et puis s'^vanooit 

L& Mmi de Pompie, aet 4. <e. 1. 

In Le& Freres ennemks of Racine, the second act is opened with a 
love-scene : Hemon talks to his. mistress of the torments ef absence, 
ef the lustre of her eyes, that he ought to die nowhere but at her 
feet, and that one moment of absence is a thousand years. Anti- 
gone on her part acts the cocuiette ; pretends she must be gone te 
wait on her mother and bromer, and cannot stay to listen to his 
eourtabip. This is odious Ftesxeh gallantry, below the dignity fit 
the passion of love ^ it would scarce 1^ excusable in painting modem 
French manners ; and is insufferable where the ancients are brought 
upon the stage. The manners painted in iheAkaxmdre of the saoae 
author are not more just ; Fjrench gallantry prevails there Uptnfii^ 
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Third. Sentiments that agree not i%ith the tone of the pafision ; 
^a where a pleasant sentiment is grafted upon a painful passion, or 
the contrary. In the following instances the sentiments are too 
^y for a serious passion : 

No bappier task these faded eyes parsoe ; 

To read and weep is ail they now eut do.— JEMa to AJMard, f . 47. 

Again, 

Heav'n first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 

Some banisb^d lover, or some captire maid ; 

They liveptbey speak, thev breathe what love inspires. 

Warm from the soal, and nuthful to its fires ; 

The virgin's wish without her fears impart, 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart ; 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul. 

And waft a sigh horn Indns to the pole.-i-£IoiM io Ahelard, L 51. 

^Diese thoughts are pretty ; they suit Pope, but not Eloisa* 

Satan, enraged by a tkreatening of the Angel Gabriel, answers 
ihus : ' 

Then when I am thy cqiCive talk of chains, 
Proud limilaty ehemb ; bntere then 
Far heavier load thyself expect to leel 
From my prevailing arm, thou^ heaven's King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
fJs'd to the yoke, draw'st bis triumphant wheels 
In progress through the road of heav'n Mar-ptWd. 

PandUe Loti, book 4. 

Hhe ooDcloding epithet fonoB a grand and delightfiil image, which 
cannot be the genuine otibpring of race. 

Fourth. Sentiments too artificial fbr a serious passion. I giTe 
£>r the first example a speech of Percy expiring: 

Harry, thou bastrobb'd me of my growth: 

1 better brook the loss of brittle life, 

Than those prond titles thou hast won of me ; 

They wound my thoughts, worse than thy sword my flesh . 

But thought's the slave of life, and life time's fool ; 

And time, that takes survey of all the world. 

Must have astop.— Firsf Fart, Henry fK od 6. w. 9. 

Idvy inserts the following passage in a plaintive oration of the Lo* 
crenses, accusing Pleminius, the Roman legate, of oppression. 

In hoc legato vestro, nee bominis qnicquam est, Fatres Conscripti, pneter 
fignram et speciem ; neque Romani civis, preter babitum vestitumqoe, et so- 
Bum linguae Latia%. Pestis et bellua immanb, qaales firetum quondam, quo 
adb SiciKa dlvidimnr, ad pemiciem navigantium circumsedisse fabulae ferunt.* 

The sentiments of the Mourning Bride are for the most part no 
less delicate than just copies of nature : m the following exception 
the picture is beautiful, but too artful to be suggested by severe 

grief. 

Jttmoria. O no ! Tima gives increase to my aflUctioBB. 
The circlinf hours that gather all the woes 
Which are difftis'd throoah the revolving year, 
• Cone heavy laden with u' oppressive weight. 

•Titos IMin,M»«M7. 
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To me ; with me, sqccenively they leave 

The sighfl, the tears, the groans, the restlesi] cares. 

And all the damps of grief that did retard dieir flight : 

They shake their downy wings, and scatter all 

The dire collected dews on my poor head e 

They ily with Joy and swiftness from me.— Jcf 1. m. 1. 

In die same play, Akneha seeing a dead body, which she took to 

be AlphiMiso 8, expresses sentiments strioined and artificial^ which 

nature suggests not to any person upon such an occasion : 

Had they, or hearts, or eyes, that did this deed Y 

Could eyes eodore to gntde such cruel hands f 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaae, and yet not turn to stone? 

— I do not weep .* The springs of tears are dry'd. 

And of a sudden[I am calm as if ^ 

All things were well ; and yet my hu9Dand*s murdered ? 

Tes, yes, I know to mourn : Til sluice this heart. 

The source of woe, and let the torrent loose.--^Jd 6. se. 11. 

Xiodlr Trmanaa. How could yon be so cruel to defer giving me that joy, 
which yon know 1 must receire from your preeenea t Tan nave rebb'd my Itte 
of some hours of happiness that oitght to have been in it. — Dnmmer, act 6. 

Pope's Elegy to the memocy of an unfortunate lady, expresses de- 
licately the most tender coacem and sonww that one can feel for 
the deplorable fate of a person of worth. Such a poem, deeply se* 
rious and pathetic, rejects with dis<kun all fiction. Upon that ac- 
count, the following passage deserves no quarter ; fi>r it is not the 
language of the heart, but of the imagination indidging it» flights at 
ease ; and by that means is eminently discordant with the subject. 
It would be a still move severe ^censure, if it ohouldbe ascribed to 
imitation, copying indiscreetly what has been said by others : 

What tbourii bo weeping loves thy asbee gmce, 
Nor poHsh'd marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room» 
Nor hallowM4irge be motter*do'er tfanr tomb ? 
Tet shall thy graye with rising flow*rs be droit, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breest s 
There shall the mom her earliest tears beslow» 
There the firstroses of the year, shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o*ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made. 

Fifth. Fanciful or finical sentiments. Sentiments that degenrate 
into point or conceit, however they may amuse in an idle hour, can 
never be the offspring of any serious or important passion. In the 
JenmdIeM of Tasso, Tancred, after a single combat, spent with fa- 
tigue and loss of blood, falls into a swoon ; in which situation, under* 
4Btood to be dead, he is discovered by Erminia, who was in love with 
liim to distraction. A more happy situation cannot be imagined, to 
Taise griefin an instant to its height ; and yet, in ventingher sor* 
row, she descends most abominably iiito antithesis and conceit, even 
ot the lowest kind : 

Einlui versd d'ineiEcabil vena 
Laorime, e Toce dl sospiri misla. 
In che misero panto hor qui me aena 
Fortune ? axhe veduta amara e triita f 
Dopo gran tempo i* ti ritrivo A pena 
Tancredi, e ti riyegi^, e aoB JOB viil% 
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VisU nMi tmi da te, lieaelie preMnto 

£ trovando tiperdo eternamente— Con/o 19. «f. 105, 

Amiida's lamentation respecting her loTcr Rinaldo* is in the amne 
vicious taste. 

Qiiecfi, Give me BO lielp in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 
All springs reduce their corrents to mine eyes. 
That I, being govern'd by the wat'iy moon, 
Bfay send forth plenteous tears to drown the world. 
Ah, for my husband, for my dear Lord Edward. 

KingJRi€hardIiLaetiL$€.2. 
Jane Skort. Let me be branded for the public scora. 
Turn'd forth, and driven to waoder like a vagabond, 
Be friendlem and forsaken, seek my bread 
<^ Upon the barren wild and desolate waste, 

Fud on mjf tight, and drink m^/aUing lusrti 
Ere I consent to teach my lips injustuie, 
, Or wrong the Orphan who has none to save him.<— Jotu Sk»rtf met 4. 

Oive me your drops, ye soft-descending rains. 

Give me yonr streams, ye never-ceasing;springS9 

That my sad eyes may still supply my outy, 

And feed an everiasting flood oT sorrow. — Jane Shore^ ae(^6. 

Jane Shore utters her last breath in a witty conceit. 

Tken all is well, and I shall sleep in peace— 

TIs very dark, and I have lost yon now^ 

Was there not something I would have bequeathed you T 

Bnt I have nothing left me to bestow, 

Nothing but one sad sigh. O mercy Heav'n ! [Z)us.}*2dl6. 

Guilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both were condennied to die* 

TboQ stand*8t nnmov*d[; 
Calm temper ^ts npon thy beauteous brow \ 
Thy eyes that flowed so fast for Edward's loss, 
Gaae nncoooera'd npon the ruin ronnd thee, 
As if thon hadst resolv'd to brave thy &te, 
And triumph in the midat of desolation. 
Ha ! see, it swells, the liquid crystal rises. 
^ In starU in spite of thee— -but I will catch it, 
I9or let the earth be wet with dew so rich. 

IM^ Jane Gray, act 4. near Ibe end. 

The concluding sentiment is altogether finical, unsuitable to the 
importance of the occasion, and even to the dignity of the passion 
of love. 

Corneille, in his Examen cf ike Cid.f aaswerinff an objection. 
That his sentiments are sometimes too much refined fbt persons in 
deep distress, observes, that if poets did not indulge sentiments 
more ingenious or refined than are prompted by passion, their per. 
formances wouM often be low, and extreme grief^ would never sug. ' 
gest but exclamatioiis oierely. This is in (dain language to assert, 
that foteed thoughts are more agreeable than those that are na- 
tural, and ouffht to be preferred. 

The secoM daas is of sentpnents that may belong to an ordi. 
nary pasailm, but are not perfectly concordaiit with CcuEi^ctured 
by ikfliDguIar character. 

« Canto », Stan. 124, 1225, and 1S6. t Page 316. 
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In the last act of that excellent comedy. The Carders Ibukmid^ 
Lady Easy, upon Sir Charles's reformation, is made to express 
more violent and turbulent sentiments of joy, than are consistent 
with the mildness of her character : 

haiy Em^ O the soft Iraasnre ! O the dear reward of loog-deairing love.— 
That ! that to have you mine, is something inore than happiness ; 'tis doable Ufci« 
and madness of abounding joy. 

If the sentunents of a passion ought to be suited to a peculiar cha- 
racter, it is still more necessaiy that actions be suited to the cha-> 
racter. In the 5th act of the Drumimer^ Addison makes his gar- 
dener act even below the character of an isnorant creduhnis 
rustic : he gives him the behaviour of a gaping idiot. 

The following instances are descriptions rather than sentiments, 
which compose a third class. 

Of ills descriptive manner of painting the passions, there is in 
the ESppcHytus of Euripides, act 5. an illustrious instance, namely, 
the speech of Theseus, upon hearing of his son's dismal exit. In 
Racine's tragedy of Esther j the Queen hearing of the decree issued 
against her people, instead of expressing sentunents suitable to 
the occasion, turns her attention upon herself, and describes with 
accuracy her own situation : 

» 

Juste Ciel ! toat mon sang dans mes veines se giaee.— Jd 1. se. 8. 

Again. 

Anum. tC'en est fait. Mon orgueil est forc^ de plier. Llnexorable Araan est 
jredait a prier.— JEs^Asr, oc/ 3. «e. o. 

AlkaHit. Quiiel prodige noaveau me trooble et mVmbarrasse r 
£a doocenr de sa voix, son enfaneet sa grace, 
Pont insensiblement k mon inimiti^ 
Succedei^-Je serois sensible k la piti6 T^^^tMie, «;/ 8. w. 7. 

TUu». de ma passion furear desespertfe ! 

BnUMM of VolUthre, ocf d. se. e. 

MThat bther are the foregoing instances but describing the passion 
another feels ? 

A man stabbed to the heart in a combat with his enemy ex- 
presses himself thus : 

Sd, now I am at rest ;■ 
I feel death rising higher still, and higher. 
Within my bosom ; every breath I fetch 
Shats ap my life within a shorter compass r 
And like the vanishing sound of belli, grows less 
And less each pulse, 'till it be lost in air. — Drydtn* 

Captain Flash, in a ffffce composed by Garrick, endeavours to 
hide his fear by saying, '^ What a damn'd passion I am in." 

An example is given above of remorse and despair expressed by 
genuine and natural sentiments. In the fourth book of Paradm 
Loetj Satan is made to express his remorse and despair in senti- 
ments, which though beautiful, are not altogether natural ; they 
are rather the sentiments of a spectator, than of a penon who 
actually is tormented with these passions. 
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Tbe (oarth class is of sentimeAts introduced too early or too 
late. 

Some examples mentioned above belong to' tbis class. Add the 
following from Venice Preterv^d, act 5, at the dose of the scene 
between Belvidera and her father Priuli. The account given by 
Behndera of the danger she was in, and of her husband's threat- 
eoing to murder her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relent- 
ing father, and to have madb him- express the most perturbed sen- 
timents. Instead of which, he dissolves into tenderness and love 
£or his daughter, as if he had already delivered her from danger^ 
and as if there were a perfect tranquillity ; 

Canst thoa forgive me all mj foUiefl pastf 
I*U heBceforth be indeed a rather ; never, . 
Never more thiu eipose, but cherish thee. 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my l^e, 
Dear as those eyes that weep in fondoess o'er thee : 
Peaee to thy heart. 

Immoral sentiments exposed in their native colours, instead of 
being concealed or disguised, compose the fiflh class. 

The Lady Macbeth^ projecting the death of the King, ha» the^ 
following soliloquy ; 

■ T he raven hiraseU^s not hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come aH you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And All me from the crown to the toe, top-fiill 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up th' access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctions visitings of nature , 

Aake my fell purpose.— ilfac6€<ft, oef 1. <e. 7. 

This speech is not natural. A treacherous murder was never per- 
petrated even by the most hardened miscieant without compunc- 
tion ; and that the lady here must have been in horrible agitation, 
appears from her invoking the infernal spirits to fill her with cruelty, 
and to stop up all avenues to remorse. But in that state of mind^ 
it is a never-failing artifice of self-deceit, to draw the thickest veil 
over the wicked action, and to extenuate it by all the circumstances 
that imagination can suggest : and if the crime cannot bear dis* 
guise, the next attempt is to thrust it out of mind altogether, and 
to rush on to acti<m without thought. This last was the husband's- 
method; 

Strange things I have in head that will to hand ; 

Which most be acted ere they most be scannM.— g^c/ 3. «c. 6. 

The lady follows neither of these courses, but in a- deliberate 
manner endeavours to fortify her heart in the commission of an 
execrable crime, without even attemptii^ to colour it.. This, I 
think, is not natural ; I hope there is no such wretch to be found 
as is here represented. In the Pompey of Comeille,* Phodne conn-- 
sels a wicked action in the i^ainest terms without disguise : 



Seigneur, n'attirex point le tonnerre en ces lieux, 
Ranges vous dn parti des destins et des dieux. 

* Act 1. so. It 

28 
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£t sans les aecuMr dlnjostice, on d'ontra^ ; 
Puisqalb font les henreux, adores tear onvrage ; 
Quelrqne soient leun deereti, d^dares-Tons pour eux. 
Bt poor leur ob§ir, perdes le malheureux. 
Freest de toutes parts dea col^res celestes, 
n en vient dessus voos fiiire fondre les restes ; 
£t sa t£te qu'A peine il a pfi d^rober. 
Tout pr6te decDoir, cbepche avec qui tomber. 
' SaretraHechesTOuseneffetn'estqu'un crime; 
£Ue marqoe sa bame, et non pas son estime ; 
Jl ne vient qae voas perdre en venaot prendre port, 
Et vous pouvee doater s'il est digne de mort ! 
II devoH mienx remplir nos voeux et ndtre attente, 
Faire voir sur ses nefs la victoire flotante : 
^ n n'eOt ici troov^ que joye et que festins ; 

Mais paisqu'il est vaincu, qa^il's'en prenne aux destine- 

J'en veox & sa disgrace et non a sa personne, 

J'execute k regret ce que le ciel oroonne, 

£t du m^me pollard, pour C6sar destine, 

Je perce en soupirant son cceur infortun^. 

Vous ne pouvez enfin qu*aux d^pens de sa tMe 

Meittre k l*abri la vdtre, et parerla temp^te. 

Laissies nommer sa morte un in juste attentat, 

La Justice n'estpas une vertu d'etat 

Le choix des actions, ou mauvaises, ou bonnes, 

Ne fait qu*an6antir la force des couronnes ; ^ 

Le droit des rois consiste i ne rien %pargner ; 

La timide ^quit^ d^truit I'art de regner: 

Quand on craint d'etre injuste on a toujours k craindte ; 

£t qui veut tout pouvotr doit oser tout enfraindre, 

Fair comma an aeshonneur la vertu qui le pert, 

£t voler sans scnipule au crime qui lui sen. 

In the tragedy of Esther^*' Hainan acknowledges without dis. 
guise, his cruelty, insolence, and pride. And there is another ex- 
ample of the same kind in the Agamemnon of Seneca.f In the tra- 
|redy ofAthalieJi. Mathan, in cool blood, relates to his friend many 
black crimes he had been guilty of to satisfy his ambition. 

In Congreve's DoiMe Dealer^ MaskweU, instead of disguising 
er colouring his crimes, values himself upon them in a soliloquy : 

Cjrntfaia, let thy beauty gild my crimes; and whatsoever I commit of treacbe- 
wf or deceit shall be imputed to me as a merit.— Treachery ! what treachery P 
Love cancels all the bonds of friendship, and sets men right upon their first foun^ 
dations. 

In French plays, love, instead of being hid or disguised, is treated 
as a serious concern, and of greater importance Sian fortune, fa- 
mily, or dignity. I suspect the reason to be, thatj in the capital of 
France, love, by the easiness of intercourse, has dwindled down 
from a real passion to be a connexion that is regulated entire- 
ly by the mode or fashion.^ This may in some measure excuse 
their "Writers, but will never make their plays be relished among 
foreigners'; 

* Act 8. SG. t. t Beginning of act 2. X Act 3. sc 3. at the dose. 

^ A certain author says, humorously, " Les mots mtaes d'amonr et d'amant 
sont bannis de I'intime soci^t^ des deux sexes, et relegn^s avec ceux de cMneet 
deyiomms dans les Romans qu'on ne lit plus." And where nature is once banish- 
ed, a fair field is open to every fantastic imitation, even the most extravagant. 
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Mmximi^ Quoi, trahir mon ami 1 
^t^^A^rfte.— — -L'amour rend tout permis, 
no veritable amant ne connott point d'amis.-— Ctnna, act 3. tc. 1- 

Cnar, Reine, toot est plaisible, et la ville callage, 
Qo'un trouble asses leger avoit trop alarm^e, 
N*a plos k redouter le divorce intestin 
Da soldat insolent, et da peuple matin. 
Mais, 6 Dieax ! ee moment que je vous ai quittee, 
D'an trouble bien plas grand i mon ame agit^e, 
£t ces soins importons qui m'arrachoient de vous, 
Centre ma grandeur m^me allumoient mon coorrotix. 
Je loi voalois da mal de m*6tre si contraire, 
De rendre ma presence aillears si necessaire. 
Mais je loi pardonnois aa simple soavenbr 
Du bonhear qa'^ ma flAme elle fait obtenir. 
- C*e8t elle dont je tiens cette hante esp^rance, 
<|ai flate mes desirs d'ane illustre apparence, 
Et fait croire & C^siur aa'il peat former de voeax, 
Qa'il n'estpas toat-&-(aitihdigne de vos feax, 
Etqa'il peat en pretendre une jaste conqu^te, 
N'ayant plas que les Dieox an dessus de sa t6te. 
Qui, Reine, siqaelqa'un dans ce vaste univers 
Poavoit porter plus haut la gloire de vos fen ; 
S*il €toit quelque trdne o^ voas pouissies paroftre 
Tins dmiement assise en captivant son maltre, 
J^irois, j*irois k lui, moins pour le lui raviTi 
«%ie pour liu disputer le drnit de vous servir ; 
Et je n'aspirerois an bonheur de vous plaire, 
Qn'aprbs avoir mis bas nn si glrand adversaire. 
'C'^oit pour acquerir un droit si pr6cieux, 
Que combattoft par-tout mon bras ambitieux ; 
Et dans Pharsale m6me il atir6 l*epee 
Plus pour le conservir, que pour vaincre Pompee. 
Je I'a! vaincu, Princesse, etle Dieu descombato 
M'y favorisoit moins que vos divins appas ; 
lis coinduisoient ma main, ils enfloient mon courage, 
'Cette plelne victoire est leur dernier ouvrace, 
C'est reffet des ardeurs qu'ils daiznoient m^nspirer ; 
Et vos beaux yeux enftn m'ayant Fait soApirer, 
Pour fisire que votre ame avec gloire y rJponde, 
ATont rendude premier, et de Rome, et du monde ; 
C'est ce ^oiieux titre,*4 present effectif. 
Que je viens ennoblir par celui de captif.; 
Heureux, si mon esprit gagne tant sur le vdtre, 
Qu'fl ea estime Tun, et me permette raut».-^Poaqiae, ad 4. jc. 6. 

The last claas comprehends sentfanents (tat are unnatural, as 
beinff 'suited to no character nor passion. These may "be subdi- 
vided into three branches : first. Sentiments unsuitable to the con- 
stitution of man, and to the laws of his nature ; second, Incon- 
sistent sentiments; third. Sentiments that are pure rant and extra- 
vagance. 

When the fable is of human ai&irs, every event, every incident, 
and every circumstance, ought to be natural, otherwise the imitation 
is imperfect. But an impenect imitation is a venial fault, compared 
^th that of Tunning cross, to nature. In the mppclytua of Euripides,'^ 

^ Act4.sc.5. 
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HippolytuSy wishing for another self in hifl.own situalioii, Hownmcli 
(says he) should I be touched with his misfortune ! — as if it were na- 
tural to grieve more for the misfortunes of another than for one's owtx* 

Omtyn. Yet I behold her— yet— «nd now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my thought. 
So shall you still behold her — 'twill not be. 
O impotence of sight ! mechanic sense ! 
Which to exterior objects ow'st thy faculty, 
rf ot seeing of election, but necessity. 
Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors. 
Successively reflect succeeding images.' 
I*for what they would, but must : a star or toad.; 
Just as the hand of chance adiministers .* — ^Jlfotmti^ Bridt, o/U % m. 6. 

No man in his senses ever thou^^t of applying his eyes to discover 
what passes in his mind, far less of blaming his eyes for not seeing 
a thought or idea. In Moliere's X'Atxire,* Harpagon, being robbed 
of his money, seizes himself by the arm, mistaking it for that of the 
robber. And again he expresses himself as follows : 

f e veux aller querir la Justiee, et faire donner la question k toute ma maison ; 
it servantes, k valets, ^ fils, k fiUe, et k moi aussi ! 

This is so absurd as scarce to provoke a sniile, if it be not at the 
author. 

Of the second branch the following are examples ^ 

Mow bid me mn, 
And I will strive with things impossible, 
Tea, get the better of them.— jSiliiis Cmtar, ad 2. jc., 3. 

Vos mains senles ont droit de vahicre «n invincible. 

he ad, act 6. 9c. hut- 

<tae son nom soit beni. Que son nom soit chants, 

.Que Ton celebre sea ouvraees 

▲tt dela de reternit^— £sM<r, ad 5. «r. latt. 

Blemi8erat>le! Which way shall I fly, 

Infinite wrath and infinite aespair ? 

Which way I fly is hell >-myself am heli ; 

And in theiototf/ deep, a Uwer deep 

Still threatening to devour me^ opens wide ; 

To which the heU I suffer seems a heav'n.— ParodtM Lost, hook 4. 

Of the third branch take the following samples : Lucan talking 
of Pompey's sepulchre. 



Romanum nomen, et omne 



Imperiura Magno est tumuli modus. Obme saxa 
<7rimine plena deum. SI tota est Herculis (Ete, 
Et Jti^ tota vacani Cromio Nyseia ; quare 
JJnuB tn Egypto M egno I«dis ? Omnia LagI 
Rnra jtenere potest, si nuUo cespite nomen 
Hseserit. Elremus populi, cinerumque tuorom, 
Magne, metu nullas pTili calcemus areiia8.~L. 8. 1 1798- 

• Act4. sc.7. 
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Thus, in Rowe's tranriation, 

Where there are seas, or air, or earth, or skies, 
Where'er Rome's empire stretches, Pompey lies, 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd! 
If or let this stone the partial cods upbraid. 
Shall Hercules all (Eta's heights demand, 
And Nysa's hill for Bacchus only stand; 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's doom 
That fought the cause of liberty and Rome? 
If Fate decrees be must in Egypt lie. 
Let the whole fertile realm bis grave supply, 
Tieid the wide country to bis awful shade. 
Nor let us dare on any part to tread, 
Feiarfttl we violate the mighty <lead. 

The following passages are pure rant. Coriolanus, speaking to 
bis mother, 

What M this? 

¥oar knees to me ?— -to your corrected son 1 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

Fillop the stars! Then let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars *gainst the fiery sun : 

Murd'ring impossibility to make 

What cannot be, slight work. — Cariolatmi, act 5. te. 3. 

Ccuar* Danger knows fall well. 

That Csesar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
Audi the elder and more terrible.'— JWutf Osor, od 2. fc. 4. 

^Imahide. This day 
I gave my faith to him, he his to me. 

MmanM^4'. G(»od Heav n ! thy book of fate before me lay 
But to tear out the Journal of this day. 
Or if the order of the world below 
Will not the gap of one whole day allow. 
Give me thatmmute when she made that vow ; 
That minute 6v*n the happy from their bliss might pve, 
And those who live in grief a shorter time would live ; 
So small a link if broke, th* eternal chain 
Would, like divided waters, join again.— Con^ticsl ofOrtmada, act 3, 

AhnanMOr, Fll hold it fast 

As life! And, when life's gone, I'll hold thb las^l 
And if thou tak'st it after 1 am slain, 
I'll send my ghost to fetch it back again. 

Cmtqueatof Oranada, part 2. ad. 3. 

Lyndiraxa. A crown is come, and will not hU allow; , 
And yet I feel something like death is near. 
My guards ! m V guards ! 
Let not that ugly skeleton appear. 
Sure Destiny mistakes! this death's not mine! 
She doats, and means to cut another line. 
Tell her f am a queen !— But 'tis too late; 
D3ring, 1 charge rebellion on my fate. 
Bow down, ye slaves! — 
Bow quickly down, and your submbsion show ; 
Fm pleas'd to taste an empire ere I go. {Dies, 

Confuat of Qnuutda^part 2. «el 6. 

Venfi^Hias. But yon, ere love misled your wand'iing eyes, 
Ware, mut, the chief 4md best of human race ; 
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Framed in the very pride and bout of natnre 

So perfect, that the Gods who formed vou wonder'd 

At their own skill, and cried, A Inelnr hit 

Has mended our design. — I>rydtn, AUfor Looe, ad 1. 

Not to talk of the impiety of this sentiment, it is ludicrous insteadi 
of beinff lofty. 

The famous epitaph on Raphael is no less absurd than any of the 
foregoing passages : 

Raphael, timnit, quo sospite, vioci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 

Imitated by Pope in his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller : 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works: and djring, fears herself mi^t-die. 

Such is the force of imitation ; for Pope, of himself, would never 
have been guilty of a thought so extravagant. 

So much upon sentiments. The language proper for -expressing 
them comes next in order« 



CHAP. xvn. 

LANGUAGE OF PASSION. 

Ahono the particulars that compose the social part of oiur nature, 
a propensity to communicate our opinions, our emotions, and eveiy 
thing that affects us, is remarkable. Bad fortune and injustice affect 
us greatly ; and of these we are so prone to complain, that if we 
have no friend nor acquaintance to take part in our sufferings, we 
sometimes utter our complaints aloud, even where there are none to 

listen. 

But this propensity operates not in every state of mind. A man 
immoderately grieved seeks to afflict himself, rejecting all consols^ 
4ion. Immoderate grief accordingly is mute : complaining is strug- 
gling for consolation. 

It is the wretch's comfort still to have 

Some small reserve of near and inward W9e, 

Some unsuspected hoard of inward grief, 

Whiob fhey unseen may wail, and weep, and monm, 

And glutton-like alone devour.— Jlfoitmtfig Bridt, aniX.H,!. 

When grief subsides, it then, and no sooner, finds a tongue : we 
complain, because complaining is an effort to disburden the mind of 
its distress.* 

* This observation is finely illustrated by a story which Herodotus records, 
b. 3. Cambvses, when he conquered Egypt, made Psammenitns, the kinci pri- 
soner; and, for trying his constancy, ordered his danchier to be dressed m the 
habit of a slave, and to be employed in bringing water fiomthe river : his son also 
was led to execution with a halter about hb neck. The Egygtians vented tlieir 
sorrow in tears and lamentations ; Psammenitns only, witna downcast eye, re- 
mained fUent. Afterward neetlng one of bis comptnions, a man adiEanced in 
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Surprise and terror are silent passions for a different reason : 
they agitate the mind so violently as for a time to suspend the exer- 
cise of its faculties^ and among others the faculty of speech. 

Love and revenge, when immoderate, are not more loquacious 
than immoderate grief. But when these passions hecome moderate, 
they set the tongue free, and^ like .moderate grief, become loqua- 
cious : moderate love, when unsuccessflil, is vented in complaints ; 
when successful, is fuU of joy expressed by words and gestures. 

As no passion hath any longer uninterrupted existence,* nor beats 
always with an equal pulse, Sie language suggested by passion is 
not only unequal, but frequently interrupted : and even during an 
uninterrupted fit of passion, we only express in words the more capi- 
tal sentiments. In familiar conversation, one who vents every single 
thou|(ht is justly branded with the character of loquacity ; because 
sensible peq>le express, no thoughts but what make some figtire ; 
in the same manner, we are only disposed to express the strongest 
pulses of passion, especially when it returns widi impetuosity wer 
interruption. 

I formerly had occasion to obaerve,t that the sentiments ought 
to be turned to- the passion, and the language to both. ' Elevated 
sentiments require elevated language : tender sentiments ou^ht to 
be clothed in words that are soft and flowing : when the mind is de- 
pressed with any passion, the sentiments must be expressed in 
words that are humble, not low. Words being intimately connected 
whjh the ideas they represent, the greatest harmony is required be- 
tween them : to express, for example, an bumble sentiment in high 
sounding words, fs disagreeable by a discordant mixture of feelings ; 
and the discord is not less when elevated sentiments are dressed in 
low words : 

Ventbas ezponi tragicis res comtca non vult. 
Indifoatur item privads ac prope socec 
Dignis carminibus narrari coenaXkyestsB. 

Horace, Arspoet. l. 8. 

This however excludes not figurative expression, which, within mo- 
derate bounds, communicates to the sentiment an agreeable eleva- 
tion. ' We are sensible of an effect directly opposite, where figura- 
tive expression is indulged beyond a just measure : the opposition 
between the expression and the sentiment^ makes the discord ap* 
pear greater than it is in reality.:|l 

At the same time, figures are not equally the language of every 
passion } pleasant emotions, which elevate or sweu the mindi vent 

yean, who» being plnodered of all, was begging alms, he wept bitterly, calling 
him by his name. Cambyses, struck with wonder demanded an answer to the 
following quesfion ; ** PMmmenitQS^'thy master, Cambyses, is desirous to know, 
why after ihon hadst seen thy daushter so ignominioosly treated, and thy son 
fed to eiecation, withoat exclaiming or weeping, tbon shonldst be so highly 
concerned for a poor man, no way related to thee V* Psammenitns returned 
the following answer ; '* Son of Clyms, the calamities of my family are too 
great to leave me the power of weeping ; bnt the misfortunes of a companion, 
reduced in his old age to want of bread, is a fit subject for lamentation.** 
* See ohap. 2 part 3. t Chap. 16. 

t See this explained more particularly in chap. 8. 
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themaelves in itrong epithets and figurative exinression ; but 
bling and dispiriting passions affect to speidc plain : 

Et tracicas plemmque dolet sermoiM pedestri 

Telepnas et Peleiu : cum pauper et eial iiterque ; 

Projicit ampuUas et sesquipedalia verba, 

8i curat cor spectautis tettglsse querela. — Boraet^ At9f9tt. I. 96. 

Figurative expression, being the work of an enlivened imagina- 
tion, cannot be the language of anguish or distress, Otway, sensi- 
ble of this, has painted a scene of distress in colours finely adapted 
to the subject : there is scarce a figure in it, except a shortand na- 
taral smile with which the' speech is introduced. Belvidera talking 
Jto her fiither of her husband : 

Think you saw what pasfl!d at our last parting ; 

Think you beheld him like a raging lion, 

Facins the earth, and tearing up bis steps, 

Fate in his eves, and roaring with the pain 

Of burning niry ; think you saw his one hand 

FixM on my throat, while the eitended other 

Orasp'd a kieen threat ning dagger ; oh, *twas thus 

We last embraced, when, trembling with revenge. 

He dragged me to the ground, and at my bosom 

Presented horrid death ; cry d out, My friends ! 

Where are my friends \ swore, wept, rag'd, threatened, lov'd'; 

For he yet lov'd, and that dear love pceserv'd me 

To this last trial of a father's pity. 

I fear not death, t^ut cannot bear a thought 

That that dear band should do fh' unfriendly oiBce ; 

It I was ever tlien your care, now h<>ar me ; 

¥\y to the senate, save the promia'd lives 

Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. * 

Veniu Preserved, act b. 

To preserve the aforesaid resemblance between words and their 
meaning, the sentiments of active and hurrying passions ought to 
be dressed in words were syllables prevail that are pronounced 
short or fast ; for these make an impression of hurry and predpita* 
tioD. Emotions, on the other hand, that rest upon their objects, are 
best expressed by words where syllables prevail that are pronounc- 
ed long orj slow. A person afiected with melancholy has a languid 
and slow train of perceptions : the expression best suited to that 
state of mind, is where words, not only of long but of many syllables! 
abound in the composition ; and, for that reason, nothing can be 
finer than the following passage : 

In those deep solitudes, and awful cells» 

Where heavenly-pensive Coiitempletion dwells* 

And ever-musing Melancholy reigne.^-Pojw, t.loim f AMari. 

To preserve the same resemblance, another circumstance, is requi- 
site, that the language, like the emotion, be rough cm* smooth, bro* 
ken or uniform. Cadm and sweet emotions are best expressed by 
words that glide softly ; surprise, fear, and othertttrbulent passions, 
require an expression both rough and broken. 

It cannot have escaped any diligent inquirer into nature, that, in 
the hurry of passion, one generally expresses that thing first which 



itf most at heart :* which is beaittiftdly done in the following pas- 

ttkge : 

Hie, me ; admn qvi feefi : in me convertite femim, 
O Rutula, mea fraiis omniB.— wiStoeul, ix. 487. 

Pamon has often the efieet of redoubling words, the better tor 

ttiake then express the strong conception of the nand^ Tins is 

Ifaiely imitated in the ioftowing examples i 

' T hou BBBf said I, fair ligM! 

Aad thoa eoUgktsa'd earth, so fresh and yy t 
Ye hiUs and dales, ye riven, woods, and plains ! 
And ve that live, and move, fair creatures \ tell, 
Tell u ye saw bow came I thas, how here.-^Poradtfe Losit ho9k tiii. S7. 

B oth have 8inn*d ! hot thoa 
Against God only; I, 'pinstGodandthee: 
And tothe plaee oJf jtt^;menl will return. 
Therewith ray eriea impartune Heaven, that all 
The sentence, from tbv head removed, may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe ; 
Me ! Bie ! only just object of his ire.— Paradise Lest, hook i. 909. 

Shakspeare is saperior to all other writers in delineating passion* 
It is difficult to say in what part he most excels, whether in monld-r 
hig every passion to peculiarity of character, in discoTering the 
sentiments that proceed from various tones of passion, or in ezpfess*' 
iog properly every Afferent sentiment s he disgusts not his reader 
with general declamation and unmeaning woras, too common in 
other writers : his sentiments are adjustedto the peculiar character 
and circumstances of the speaker, and the propriety is no less per- 
fect between his sentiments and his diction. That this is no exag- 
geration, will be evident to every one of taste, upon comparing Shak- 
speare with odier writers in similar passages. If upon any occa- 
sion he IkU below himself, it is in those scenes where passion entere 
not: by endeavouring in that case to raise his dialogue above the 
style of ordinary conversation, he sometimes dieviates into intricate 
thought and obscure expression ;'|' sometimes, to throw his language 

* Demetrius Phalereus (of EIocutioQ, sect. %.) justly observes, that an accu- 
rate adjustment of the words to the thought, so as to make them corresnond in 
eveiy parfieular, is only proper for sedate subjects (for that passion spealis plaip, 
and rejects aU refinements. 
t Odbw take the following specimen. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our ambition : and indeed it takes 

From ear achievements, Ihongh perform'd at heig.ht. 

'Am pith and marrow of o«r attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men. 

That for their vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth (wherein the^ are not guilty, 

Since Nature eannot choose hu orjntt)^ 

By the o'ergrowth of some complexion 

On breaking down the pales and forts of reason > 

Or by some habit that too much o^er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners; that these mem 



Carrying I say, the stamp of one defect* 
(Being Nature's livery, or Fortune's scar,} 
Tlieir virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 



As intfnite as man may nndetgo, 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 

From that particular fault.— fism&t, act 1* se. 



f.. 
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oat of the familiar, he employs rhyme. But may it not in some 
measure excuse Shakspeare, I shall not say his works, that he had 
no pattern, in his own or in any living language, of dialogue fitted 
for the theatre ? At the same time, it ought not to escape obsenra- 
lien, that the stream clears in its progress, and that in his later plays 
he has attained to purity and peribction of dialogue ; an observa- 
tion that, with greater certainty than tradition, will direct us ta 
arrange his plays in the order of time. This ought to be considered 
by those who rigidly exaggerate every blemish of the finest genius 
for the drama.ever the world enjoyed : they ought also for their 
own sake to- consider, that it is easier to discover his blemishes, 
which lie generally at the surface, than his beauties, which cannot be 
truly relished but by those who dive deep into human nature. One 
thing must be evident to the meanest capacity, that wherever passion 
is to be displayed, Nature shews itself mighty in him, and is conspi- 
cuous by the most delicate propriety of sentiment and expression.* 

I return to my subject from a digression I cannot repent of. 
That perfect harmony which ought to subsist among all the consti- 
tuent partB of a dialogue, is a beauty no less rare than conspicuous t- 
as to expression in particular, were I to give instances, where, in one 
or other of the respects above mentioned, it corresponds not precise- 
ly to the characters, passions, and sentiments, I might from differ- 
ent authors collect volumes^ Following therefore the method laid' 
down in the chi^ter of sentiments,. I shall confine my quotations to 
the grosser errors, which every writer ought to avoid. 

And, first, of passion expressed in words flowing in an equal course 
without interruption. 

Id the chapter above cited, Comeille is censured for the impro- 
priety of his sentiments ; and here, for the sake of truth, I am obliged' 
to attack him a second time. Were I to give instances from mat 
author of the fault under consideration, I might transcribe whole 
tragedies ; for he is no less fiiulty in this particular, than in passing 
upon us his own thoughts as a spectator, instead of the genuine 
sentiments of passion. Nor would a comparison between him and 
Shakspeare, upon the present article, redound more to his honour, 
than the former upon the sentiments. Racine is here less incorrect 
than Comeille ; and from him, therefore, I shall gather a few in- 
stances. The first shall be the description of the sea-monster in his 
Phmiray given by Theramene, the companion of Hippolytus. Thera- 
mene is represented in terrible agitation, which appears from the 
following passage^ so boldly figurative as not to be excused but by 
violent perturbation of mind : 

Le ciel avec horreur voit ce monstre saavager 
Le teire, s'en emeut, I'air en eat infects, 
Le flotf qni rapporta* recule eponvaatd. 

* The critics seem not perfectly to comprehend the genius ofSbalopeare. 
Hb plays are defective in the mechanical part ; which is less the work of genius 
than ofeiperience, and is not otherwise brought to perfection but bv diligently 
observini the errors of former compositions. Shakspeare eicels all tne aoclents 
and mooems in knowledge of human nature, and in unfolding even the most 
obscure and refined emotions. This b a rare faculty, and of the greatest impor- 
tance in a dramaUc author ; and it is that faculty which |]^akes oim raipaai all 
other writers in the comic as well es tragic vein. 
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Yet Theramene gives along pompouB connected description of that 
event, dwelling upon every minute circumstance^ as if he had beeri 
a cool spectator : 

A peine nous sortions des portes de Ti6s^ne, 

n ^toit sur son char. Ses gardes aiBigees 

Imitoient son silence, antoor de Ini ranees. 

II suivoit tout pensif le cbemin de Mycenes. 

Sa main sur leschevaax laissoit flotter les r6nes. 

Ses superb^ coorsiers iqu'on voyoit autrefois 

Pleins d'une ardeur si noble ob^ir k sa voix, 

L'oeil morne muntenant et la t6te baiss^e, 

Sembloient se conformer i sa triste pens^, &c.'—Act 5. tc.6. 

The last speech of Atalide, in the tragedy of Bcjaxetyof the same 
'author, is a continued discourse : and but a faint representation of 
the violent passion which forced her to put an end to her own life ; 

Enfin, e'en est done fiut. Et par mes artifices* 
Mes Injnstes soop^ns, mes funestes caprices, 
Je suls done arrlv^e an donlourenx moment, 
Oil je vols, par men crime, expirer mon amant. 
N'etolt-ce pas asses, cruelle destia^e, 
iiiu'A lui anrvivre, h^las ! Je fusse condemn^ 7 
Et &l1oit-U encore que, pour comble d*borreurs, 
Je ne pnsse imputer sa mi)rt qui a mes fureurs ! 
Oui, c'est moi. cher amant, qui t'arrache la vie ; - 
Roxane, ou le Sultan, ne te Tontravie. 
.Moiseule,j'aitissu le lien malhearens 
Dont tu viens d'^prouver les detestables ncBnds. 
£t jepiiis, sans mourir. en souffrir la pens^e T 
Moi. qni n'ai pA tant6t, de ta moit menac6e, 
Retentir mes esprits, prompts 4 m'abandonner i 
Ah ! n'.aije eo de I'amour que pour t'assassiner 1 
Blais e'en est trop. II fant par un prompt sacrifice, 
Que raafidelle main te venge, et me punisse. 
Vans, de (]|ai j'al trouble la ^oire et le repos, 
Hferos, qui deviestous revivre en ce h^ros, 
Toi, mere malheurense, et qui d^s notre enfance, 
Me confias son cceur dans une autre esperance, 
Infortun6 Visir, amb des§8p6r6s, 
Roxane, venes touts centre moi conjnrez, 
Tonrmenter & la fols nne aroante eperdue ; 
£t prenes la vengeance enfin qfii vous est dfie. lEUe te liie. 

Act 2. te. Um. 

Though works, not authors, are the professed subject of this critical 
undertaking, I am tempted by the present speculation to transgress 
ence again the limits prescribed, and to venture a cursory reflection 
upon that justly celebrated author, lliat he is always sensible, ge- 
nerally correct, never fhlls low, maintains a moderate degree of dig. 
nity without reaching the sublime, paints delicately the tender afiec 
tions, but is a stranger to the genuine language of enthusiastic or 
fervid passion. 

If, in general, the language of violent passion ought to be broken 
and interrupted, soliloquies ought to be so in a peculiar manner : 
language is intended by nature for society ; and a man when alone, 
thoughhe always clothes his thoughts in words, seldom gives his 
words utterance, unless when prompted by some strong emotion ; 
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quies may jusdy be estftUudied as a model ; for it ia noi eaty to 
conceive any model more perfect ; of his many imooQiparable ioli* 
loquies, I confine myself to the two following, being different ia 
tfieir manner. 

HamUl. Oh« that this too solid flesh wonld melt« 
Thaw, and resotve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had notfiiM 
Hb canon *gainst selMaugfater ! O Cod ! O Ood ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me aH the uses of this world ! 
Fie on't ! O fie ! Tw an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed : things rank and gross in aatwe 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this i 

But two months dead f nay, not so much ; not two \^ 

So excellent a king, that waa^ lo thb, 

Hyperion to a satyr : so lovbe to my mother. 

That he permittea not the winds of heaT*n 

Visit her &oe too roughly Heav*n and earth *. 

Must f remember-^WDy,8he would Imng on him. 

As if increase of appeiRe had grown 

By what it fed on ; y^> within a month-—— 

Let me not think— rralKy, thy name is Wmnmt f 

A little month ! orere those sliOes were old. 

With which she followed my poor father^ itody, 

Like Niobe, alt tears*— Way she . ev'n she— 

(0 heav*n ! a beast that wants discool'se of raason, 

Woald have moum'd lon g er^) married with mine natelcr 

My father's brother ; but no mare like my Atfier*, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrigbtoOifl tean 

Had left the floshincin lier gauled avee. 

She married i O h, moM wickea ipeod, to poet 

With radi ^etterHy to inceftooaa sheets ! 

It b not, nor R cannot come to good t 

But.break« my heart, for I mail hold my tongoc-^-fiombf adhtcZ. 

fyfi. Hum! haf lalWsavMoa? Is this a dream Y dol rieept Mr. Ford, 
awake ; awake, Mr. Ford ; tliere'f a hola made ia ¥aur l>est coat, Mr. Ford ! tiiis 
*tu to be married ! this '^ to liave linen and baok^askets ! Weil, I will proclaim 
myself what I am ; I will nowtake the leaoher ; he it at my tioaae ; he cannot 
'scape me ; 'tis impossibia he khoald ; he canaol creep into a haif<^nny purse, 
nor into a pepper-boi. But leit 6ie devil tkatt gaides him should aid him, I will 
aearch impossible places, though what I am I cannot avoid, yet to be what I 
would not* ab«^l not makemetame.-^JIferry Ifwet qf Windiorf ael 3« «. taif. 

These soliloqiues are accurate nnd bold copies of nature ; in a paa. 
aioaate aolilocpiy one begme with thiokiiiff aloud ; and the atrongaat 
feetingB only areexpressed ; aa the apei^er waims, ha begim to 
imagine one listening, and gradually aUdeeinto a conneotad dia* 
courae* 

How &r distant are soliloquies generally from these models 1 Bo 
far, indeed, as to give disgust instead of pleasure. The first toene 
of Ijphigema in Tauris discovers that princess, in a soUloquy, gravely 
reporting to herself her own history. There is the same in^no]^- 
ty ui the first scene (at Aleeete&f and in the other introdudioiis 
of Euripides, almost without exception. Nothing can be more ri* 

* Soliloquies accounted for .chap. 16. 



^iculouB ; it puts one in mind of a moM eorious device in Gothic 
paintings, that of making evetry 'figure explain itself by a written 
label issuing from its mouth, l^e description which a parasite^ in 
the Eunuch of Terence,* gii^es «f hunself, makes a sprightly solilo- 
quy ; but it is not consistent with l^e rules of propriety ; for no 
man, in his €xdiBaTj state of mind, and upon a familiar subject, 
«ver thinks of talking aloud to himself. The same objection lies 
>against a soliloquy in the AM^ of the same audior.f The soli, 
loquy which makes the third scene, act thi^, of his Meicyra^ is in- 
sufferable ; for Uiere Pamphilus, soberly and circumstantiany, re* 
lates to himself an adyeatuie which had happened to bimamot 
jnent before* 

CiNriieUle is not moie happy in hisflolBoqHies than inUs^alpgue* 
Take for a specimen the fint scene of Cnma. 

Saciae also is eztremelyftultyiiithesasae respect* His soliloquies 
are re^ar harangues, a chain completed in every link» without in- 
terruption or interval : that of Antiochus in B^remeeX resembles a 
regular pleading, where the parties pro and am display their argu- 
ments at full length. The following soliloquies are equally faulty : 
Bt^azetf acts. sc. 7 ; SB&riitOej aetB^fle. 4. and act 4. ac. & ; fyhu 
gemaj act 4. sc. .8. 

SoUloquies upon lively or interesting subjects, but without any 
turbulence of passion, may be carried on in a continued dudn of 
thought If, for exaii^>le, the nature and sprightliness of Aie sub- 
ject prompt a man to speak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue^ 
the expression must be carried on widiout break or interruption, as in 
a dialogue between two persons : which justifies Falstaff'B solilo- 
.quy upon honour. 

What need I be so forward with Death, that calU not on me T Well, HU no 
natter, Honour prieki am on. Bnt how if Honoorpriek me off, whec I come 
on ? bow iben ' Can Honour aet a leef Ho ; or anarm Y No : ortake twav the 

Sief of a wound f No : Honour bath no akill In surgeiy then f No. What is 
onoorf A word— What Is that word lumur f Air ; a trim reckoning.— 
Who hatii it f He that died a WednSMlay. I>otfa he feel it f No. Doth he 
hearit ? No. Is it insensible the«T Tea, to the dead. But wiH it not live with 
the Hvhif 7 No. Why f Detraotioa srIU netsoffer it. Therefore I'll none of it ; 
3onour u a mere seatebeon ; and so ends mv sateehisu. 

#1rj< Part BMry iK. att 9. M. 2. 

And oven without dialogue, a continued discourse may be justi. 
fied, where a man reasons in a soliloquy upon an important subject ; 
for if in such a case it be at all excusable to think aloud, it is ae. 
cessary that the reasoning be earned on in a chain ; whick justifies 
that admirable soliloquy in Hamlet upon life and iounortality, beuur 
a serene meditation upon the most interesting of all sobjects. And 
the same consideration witt justify the soliloquy that introduces the 
5th act of Addison'a Coto. 

The next class of the grosser errors which all writeiB ought to 
avoid, shall be of languajge elevated above the tone of the seatinient ; 
of which take the following instances : 

• Act 2. sc. 2. t ^<^^ 1. sc. 1 . t Aet 1. se. 2. 
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Zaro. Swift as occasion, I 
Mvself will dy ; and earlier than the mom 
Wake thee to freedom. Now 'tis late ; and yet 
Some news few minutes past arriv'd, which seem'd 
Tb shake the temper of the Kirig.r— Who knows 
What racking cares disease a monarch's bed? 
Or love, that late at night still lights his lamp, 
And strikes his rays through dusk, and folded Udsy 
Forbidding rest may stretch his eyes awake, 
And force their balls abroad at this dead hoor. 
Ill try.— ^(vmsng Bride, act 3. se. 4. 

The language here is undoubtedly too pompous and laboured for 
describing so simple a circumstance as absence of sleep. In the 
following passage, the tone of the language, warm and plaintive, 
is well suited to the passion, which is recent grief: but every one 
will be sensible, that in the last couplet save one, the tone is 
changed, and the mind suddenly elevated to be let fall as suddenly 
in the last couplet : 

n detest & jamiUs sa coupable victoire, 
II renonce a la conr, aux humains, i la gloire; 
£t se fulant lui-m£me, an milien des deserts, 
II va cachcr sa peine an boot de I'univers ; 
La, soil qm U nkii rmdU Is jonr omnends, 
89it fpf'UlfiniU sa comrm mu foste nine de Vande^ 
Sa voix misoit redire aux echos attendris. 
- Le nom, le triste nom, de son malhenreax fils. 

HmruLde, chmU^ viii. 9St9. 

Language too artificial, or too figurative for the gravity, dignity, 
or importance, of the occasion, may be put in a third class. 

Chiznene demanding justice against Rodrigucwho killed her fa- 
ther, instead of a plain and pathetic expostulation, makes tt speech 
atufied with the most artificial flowers of rhetoric : 

'Sire, mon pere estmort, mes yenx ont tA son sang 
Cottier & gros-bonillons de son g<fen^reux flanc ; 
Ce sang qui tant de fois garantit vos marailles, - 
Ce sang qui tant de fois vuns gagna des batailles, 
Ce sang qui, tout soiti, fume encore de courrouz 
De se voir r§pandu pour d'aatres que pour vous, 
Qn'au milieu des hasards n'osoit verser la gnerre, 
Rodrigue en votre cour vierjt d*en eouvrir la temr. 
J'ai coura sor le lieu sans force, et sans couleur : 
Je I'ai tronv6 sans vie. Excuses ma douleur. 
Sire ; la voii me manque A ce r6cit funeste, 
Mes pleurs et mes sonpirs vous ^Uront miens le reste. 

And agtin. 

Son flanc 6toit ouvert, et, pour mieux m'emouvoir- 

Son sauff snr la ponssiere ecrivoit mon devoir; 

On pifitotsa valenr en cet ^tat r6duite 

Me parloit par se plaie, pt bAtoit ma pnrsuite, 

Et pour se mire entrndre au plus juste des Rols, 

Parcette triste bouche elle empruntoit ma voix— Jcf 2. se. 9. 

Nothing can be contrived in language more averse to the tone of 
the passion than this florid speech : I should imagine it more apt 
to provoke laughter than to inspire concern or pity. 
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In a fourth class shall be given i^cimens of language too light 
er airy for a severe passion. 

Imagery and figurative, expressions are discordant, in the highest 
degree, with the agony of a mother, who is deprived of two hopeful 
sons by a brutal murder. Therefore the following passage is un-- 
doubtedly in a bad taste. 

Queen. Ab, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes ! 
Myunblowti flowers, new appearing sweets! 
If yet your «»ntle eouls fljT in Uie ais» 
And be not oi'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentaUon.^-iZieAanK ///. a^ 4. 

Again, 

K» Philip. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

Conttanee. Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats hb words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious pvts» 
Stufls out his vacant garment with nis form ; 
Then have 1 reason to be fond of j^rief. — King JoAsi, act 3. te. 6. 

A thought that turns upon the expression instead of the subject^, 
commonly catled aflay of words y being low and childish, is unwor- 
thy of any composition, whether gay or serious, that pretends to any 
dc^pee of elevation : thoughts of this kind make a fifth class. 

in the Amyntd of Tasso* the lover falls into a mere play of words, 
demanding how he who had lost himself could find a mistress. And 
for the same reason, the following passage in Comeille has been 
generally condemned : 

OUfflene. Mon pere est mort, Elvire, etia premiere €9^0 
Dont s'est arm^e, Kodrigue a sa trame couple. 
Pleures. pleurez, mes yeni, etfondea-vous en eau. 
La moiUe dfi ma vie a mis Taotre au tombeau, 
£t m'oblige i venger, aprds ce coup funeste, 
Celle que je n'ai plus, sur celle qui me reste. — Cicf, od 8. M.3. 

To die is to bebanish'd from myself: 
And Sylvia is myself ; benish'd from her. 
Is seufrom 9elf > a deadly banishment ! 

Two Gentlemen of Veironmt act 3. sc. 3. 

»»• 

ComUest. I pray thee. Lady, have a better cheer : 
If thou eagrosseth all the griefs as thine. 
Thou robb^st me of a moiety. — Alt's Well that Ends WM, oef 3. «c Z* 

JC. Henry. O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care T 
Oh ! thou wUt be a wilderness again. 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Second Part Henry /F. od 4. ic 11. 

Croda AmariHa, che col nome ancora 

D'amar, abl lasso, amaramente insegni.— *Pat(o Pido, o^l. je. t. 

♦ Act1.sc,2. 
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ADiaojy epeakifig of Julius Csaur : 

Q wDild i thou wnst the forest of this hart : 
And th&B, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, stricken by many prioces, 
Doit thou here lie !^./wlii» Camr, act 3. m. 3. 

t^laymgf liius with th« sound of words, which is still worse thait tf 
pun, is thent^aoest of all conceits. But Shakspeare, when he de- 
scends to a play of words, is not always in the wroag ; {pt it is dcme 
sometimes to denote a peculiar character, as in the following pas- 
sage: 

M. PIMh What aai^*st tboa, boy ? look in tiio lady's face. 

Lewit. 1 do, my Lord, and in her eye 1 ftnd- 
A wonder, or a wond'roos miracle ; 
The shadow of myself form 'd in her eye ; 
Which being but t&e shadow of your son, 
Becomes a ran, and n^kes your son a shadow. 
I do protest,! never lov^d myself 
Till now Inftied 1 behefd myself 
Drawn in the flatt'rlag table of her eye. 

FaulftUnidge, Drafirn In the llatt*rtn^ table of her eye t 
Hang'd In the frowning Wrinkle of her brow ! 
' And quartered in her heart ! he doth espy 
Himself Love's traitor : this is pity now,r 
That haof^d, and drawB> aad quarter d, there thovldbe 
Itt asch a love so vile a lonl as he.— £«i»g Jbkn^ set 9^ ac. 0- 

A jinglo of words is the lowest species of that low wit ; which is 
scarce sufferable in any case, and least of all in an heroic poem i 
and yet Milton, ia some instances, has descended to that puerility: 

And brought into the world a world of woe; 

— — becirt th* Almighty throne 
Beseectdng or besieging 



Which tempted our attemp t ' ■ 

At one slight boaad high overleaped all bonod. 

■ W ith a shoot 
Loud as from numbers without number. 

One should think it uoaeeessary to enter » caveat against an ex* 
pression that has no meaning, or no dtstinet laeaning ; and yet 
somewhat of that kind may be found even among good writers* Suck 
make a sixth claas^ 

SsdotltSn. I beff no pity for this mouldering clay, 
For if yon give it burial, there it takes 
PotaessioiB of your earth : 
If burnt and •catter'd in the air, the wisda 
That strew my dust, dlffkise aay royalty, 
And spread me o'er your cUme $ tor where oat stoia 
Of mine shall light, know there BebaaliaD reigpis. 

Drudm, D^n Sebattian King of P&rtugtA, scC 1* 

C<eopa^. Now, what news, mjr Chaiailoa? 
Will he be kind 7 and will he not (orsake me ? ^ 
Am I to lire or die? nay, do Hive? 
Or am I dead 7 for when he gaVe his answer, 
Fate took Uie word, and then 1 liv*d or died. 



i£ the be «oy, end scorn my noble fire, 

If her chiU heart I cannot move ; 

Why, I'll enjoy the very love, 
And makeamSfltressof my own desire.--'Cowfoy, poem interiM, The BeqtxetfC. 

His whole poem^ inscribed, My Picture^ is a jargon of the same 
kind. 



^Tis he, they cry^by whom 



Not men, bat war itself is overcomer— /fu^Min Qfutn. 
Such empty expressions are finely ridiculed in the UehetttBolf 

Wast not unjnst to ravish hence her breath. 

And in life*s stead to leave us noogfat but deaths— il«l 4. «rv 1. 



CHAP- XVIlI. 

BEAUTY OF LANGUAO£. 

Of all th0 fine afts, painting only and sculpture are in their tiAt 
fure imitative. An ornamented field is not & copy, or imitation of' 
nature, hut nature itself embellished. Architecture is productive of 
originals, and copies not fix>m nature. Sound and motioi^ may io 
some meaaive be inutated by music ; but, for the most part, musiC/ 
like architecture, is productive of originals. Language copies cm( 
ficom nature, more than music ox architecture ; imless where, like 
fnusic, it IS imitative of sound or emotion* Thus, in die descrip^ 
tion of particular sounds, language sometimes, fiimishelh words, 
which, besides their customary power of -exciting ideas, resemble 
by their soilness or harshness the sounds described ; and there are 
words which, by the celerity or slowness of pronunciation, have 
some resemblance to the motion they signify. The imitative powei" 
of words goes one step farther : the loftiness of some words maketf 
them proper symbols of lof^ ideas ; a rough subject is imitated by 
harsh-sounding words ; and words of many syUables, pronounced 
riow and smooth, are expressive of grief and melancholy^ Words 
have a separate effect on the mind, abstracting firom their significa^ 
tion and from their imitative power : They are more or less agree^ 
ld)le to the ear by the fiilness, sweetness, faintness, or roughness of 
their tones. 

These are but faint beauties, being known to those only Krh<y 
have more than orcGnary acuteness of perception^ Language pos-' 
sesseth a beauty superior greatly in degree, of which we are emi^ 
nently sensible when a thought is communicated with pen^icoity 
and sprightliness^ This beauty of language, .arising firom its powei' 
of expressing thought, is apt to be confounded with the beauty of 
the thought itself; u^e beauty of thought transferred to the express 
sion makes it appear more beautifid.* But these beauties, if we 

* Cfaepr 2. part 1. 66; Demetrius Phaleieos (of Elocution^ $ 76w) tfakes the 
same observation. We are apt, says that author, to confound the langua^ witii 
the subject, and If the latter be nervous/ we Judge the same of the former^ But 
they are eleertv distlnf^oishable; and it is not uncommon to find subjects of gkeat 
dignity dressed in siean language. Theopompus is celebrated for the force of his 
^ictioqtbnf erroneonsly ; his subjeetindeed has great force,but his stvie very Uttie 

30 
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widb to think accurately, must be distinguished frem each otker^ 
They are in reality so distinct, that we sometimes are conscious or 
the highest pleasure language can afford, when the subject expressed 
is disagreeable. A thing that is loathsome, or a scene of horror to 
make one^s hair stand on end, may be described in a manner so live- 
ly, as that the disagreeableness of the subject shall not even obscure 
the agreeableness of the description. The causes of the original 
beauty of language, considered as significant, which is a branch of 
the present subject, will be explained in their order.* I shall only 
at present observe, that this beauty is the beauty of means fitted to 
an end — that of communicating thonght ; and hence it evidently ap- 
pears, that of several expressions, aU conveying the same thought^ 
the most beautiful, in the sense now mentioned, is that which in the 
most perfect manner answers its end. 

The several beauties of language above-mentioned, being of dif^ 
fbrent kinds, ought to be handled separately. I shall begin with 
those beauties of language that arise from sound, after which will 
follow the beauties of language considered as significant. This or- 
der appears natural ; for the sound of a word is attended to before 
we consider its signification. In a third section come those singular 
beauties of language that are derived from a resemblanee between 
sound and signification. The beauties of verse are handled in -the 
last section ; for though the foregoing beauties are found in verse 
as well as in prose, yet verse hais many peculiar beauties, which, for 
the sake of connexion must be brought under one view : and versi* 
ideation, at any rate, is a subject of so great importance a»to deserve- 
a place by itself. 



SECT. I. 

BBAUTr OF LAN6VAGB WITH BESPECT TO SOimo. 

This subject requires the following order : The sounds of the difl 
ferent letters come first ; next. These sounds as united in syllables; 
third, Syllables united in wordis ; fourth. Words united in a period ;: 
and, in the last place. Periods united in a discourse. 

With respect to the first article, every vowel is sounded with a single 
expiration of air from the windpipe through the cavity of the mouth. 
By varying this cavity the different vowels are sounded ; for the air, 
in passing through cavities differing in size, produceth various 
sounds, some high or sharp, some low or flat : a small cavity oc- 
casions a high sound, a hurse cavity a low sound. The five vowels, 
accordingly, pronounced with the same extension of the wind-pipe, 
but with different openings of the mouth, form a regular series of 
sounds, descending from high to low in the following order, « , e, tr, 
Oy tt.* Each of these sounds is agreeable to the ear; and if it be- 
required which of them is the most ajgreeable, it is, perhaps, safest 

* In this scale of sounds the letters most be prononnced as in the word iniereih 
and as te other words beginning wHh the syllabletn; the letter e as in penmshn^ 
the Istt^r a as in k«t; and the letter te ss in mtmb^r. 



to hold, that those vowels which are the farthest removed from the 
extremes will be the most relished. This is alll have to lemark 
upon the first article ; for consonants being letters that of themselves 
have no sound, serve only^ in conjunction with vowels, to form ar- 
ticulate sounds; and as every articulate sound makes a syll^le, 
eonsonants come naturally under the second article, to wluch we 
proceed, 

A consonant is pronounced with a less cavity than any vowel ; 
and consequently every syllable into which a consonant enters must 
have more Uian one sounds though pronounced with one expiraticm 
of air, or with one breath as commonly expressed : for however 
readily too sounds may unite, yet where they differ in tone, both 
of them must be heara if neither ef them be suppressed. For the 
fiiame reason, every syllable must be composed of as many sounds ad 
there are letters, supposing every letter to be distinctly pronounced. 

We next inquire, How far syllables are agreeable to the ear ? 
Few tongues are so polished as entirely to have rejected sounds 
that are pronounced with difficulty ; an4 it is a noted observation, 
diat such sounds are to the ear harsh and disagreeable. But with 
respect to agreeable sounds, it appears, that a double sound is al- 
ways more agreeable than a single sound. Every one who has an 
ear must be aensibte that the dij^tfaong oi, or at, is more agreeable 
than any of these vowels pronounced singly : the sa^ne hol£ where 
a consonant enters into the double sound ; theeyllable le has a more 
agreeable sound than the vowelf , or than any other vowel. And,insup« 
port of experience, a satisfactory argument may be <hrawn firom the 
wisdom of Providence. Speech is bestowed on man to qualify bin 
for society ; and his provision of articulate sounds is proportioned 
to the use he hath for them : but if sounds that are agreeable eingly 
were not also agreeable in conjunction, the necessity of a painful 
-selection would render language intricate and difficult to be attained 
in any perfection ; and this selection at the same time would abridge 
the number of useful sounds, bo as perhaps not to leave sufficient 
for answering the different ends of language. 

In this view, the harmony ef pronunciation differs widely from 
that of music properly so ealled. In the latter are discovered many 
sounds singly agreeable, which in conjunction are extremely disL 
agreeable ; none but what are called conewdant soutuU having a good 
effect in conjunction* In the former, all sounds aiqgly a^^eabk^ 
are in conjunction concordant ; and ought to be, in order to fulfil 
the purposes of language. 

Having discussed syllables, we proceed to words, which make 
the third article. Monosyllables belong to the former head ; 
pdyi^Uables open a different scene. & a cursory view, one 
would imagine that the agreeableness or disagr^eableness of a 
word, with respect to its sound, should depend upon the agree* 
ableness or disagreeableness of its component syllables: wtdch 
is true in part, but not entirely ; for we must also take under 
consideration the effect of syllables in succession. In the first 
place, syllables in immediate succession, pronounced each of them 
with ^e same, or nearly the same, aperture of the mouth, produce 
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A succeanon of weak and feeble sounds ; wiiness the French woi6v 
dH-Uy pa^etique ; on the other hand, a syllable of the greatest aper* 
ture succeeduig one of the smallest, on the contrary, makes a soc- 
ceasion, which, because of its remarkable ifisagreeableness, is dis- 
tinguished by a proper name Aietfut. The most agreeable SHcees. 
sion is where the cavity is increased and diminished altemat^' 
within moderate limits. Examples, oUemaHoe, hngeoUff^ jmsUkmu 
ifotft. Secondly, words consisting wholly of syllables pronounced 
slow, or of syllables pronounced quick, commonly called long and 
fhort syUMeSy have little melody in them, witness the words petUumtTf 
Jrmitererj dizziness ; on the other hand, the intermixture of long and 
short syllables is remarkably agreeable, for example, ^^gree^ repaUt 
wanderfid, aUitude^ rapidity, independent, impetuosity,^ The cause 
will be explained afterwards in treating of versification. 

Distinguishable from the beauties above-mentioBed, there is a 
beauty of some words which arises from their' signification* When 
the emotion raised by the length or shorUiess, the roughness or 
smoothnesfi of the sound, resembles in any degree what is raised by 
the sense, we ibel a very remarkable pleasure. But this subject 
belongs to the third section. 

The foregoing observations afford a standard to every nation, for 
estimating, pretty accurately, the comparative merit of the woids* 
that enter into their own language ; but they are not equally wslul 
in comparing the words of dififerent languages ; which will dius 
appear. Different nationsjudge diflerently of the harshness orsmooCh« 
ness of articulate sounds. A sound, for example, harsh and dismt^e. 
able to an Itatian, may be abundantly smooth to a northern ear. Here 
every nation must judge for itself ; nor can there be any solid ground 
fi»r a preference when there is no common standard to which we can 
appeal. The case is precisely the same as in behavionr and man* 
ners : plain dealing and sincerity, liberty in words and actions, form 
the character of one people ; politeness, reserve, and a total dis^ 
guise of every sentiment that can give offence, form the character 
of another people ; — to each the manners of the other are dis- 
agreeable. An effeminate mind cannot bear the least of that 
roughness and severity which is generally esteemed manly, when 
axert^ upon proper occasions ; neither can an efieminate ear bear 
the harshness of certain words that are deemed nervous and sound* 
ing by those accustomed to a rougher tone of speech* Must wa 
then relinquish all thoughts of comparing languages in point of 
roughness and smoothness as 9 fruitless inquiry ? Not altogether ; 
for we may proceed a certain length, though without hope <^ an 
ultimate decision. A language pronounced with difficulty even by 
natives, must yield to a smoother langviige; and supposing two 
languages pronounced with equal facility by natives, the rougher lan- 
guage, in my judgment, ought to be preferred, provided it be also 
stored with a competent share of more mellow sounds ; . which will 

* ItaUan words, Uke those of LatiD and Greek, have thU property almost nni« 
Tersalljr ; En^ish and FreBch words aie geaeraUy deicieat. In the former, the' 
long syllabte is lemored from the end as far as the sound wOl permit ; aad ia tho 
latter, the last syllable is generally long. For example, Senator In £|i$:Uih ; Sejt 
jps^or in L^tipi and Senatenr in French. 
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l>e endent fimn atten^ng to the different efibots that artkiilttie 
aoiind hath on the mmd. A smooth gliding sound is agreeable by 
^w^ng the miiMl and kdling it to rest : a rough bold sound, on the 
coatfary, animatiwi the mind ; the.effiM^t perceived in fironouncing 
is communicated to the hearen, who feel in their own minds a simi- 
Uur eflbrty rousing their attentian and disposing them to aotiiMi« I 
add another coosideralioQ : Tlie agieeriileness of contrast in the 
rougher l^aguage, fer vUch the great vamiy of sounds gires am- 
pie opportunity, must, ^iwn in an effeminate ear, prevail eirerthe 
more unifonn sounds of the s m oothe r languagOn* This appears aH 
that can be eafely detesmined upon the present point. With res- 
pect to the other circumstaness that constitute the beauty of words, 
the standard above-mentioned is infalhble when applied to foreign 
languages as well as to our own ; for every man, whatever be his 
laoSier-ioQgoe, is equally capable to judge of the length or short* 
fiess of words, of the alternate opeqing sad closing of the mouth in 
speaking, and of die relation that the sennd bears to the sense: in 
these particulars, the judgment is sae(»Bptible of no prejudice from 
eust6m, at least of no invincible prejudice. 

7%8t the English tongue,, originfllly harsh» is at prssent much 
softened by dropping in the pronunciation many redundant eonso- 
nanks, is undoubtedly true : that it is not ciqmble of beii^ further 
mellWed without suffering in its force and energy, will scarce be 
thought by an^ one who posseeses an ear ; and yet such in Britaia 
is the propensity lor dispatch, tiiat, overlooking the majesty of 
words composed of numy syllables aptly connected, the prevailing 
taste is to shorten words, even at the expense of making them dis* 
agreeable to the ear, and harsh in the pronunmabon. Sut I have 
nooccasion to insist upon this article, being prevented by an excel* 
lent writer, who possessed, if any man ever did, the true genius of 
the English ton^w.t I cannot, however, forbear urging one obser. 
vation, borrowed from Ihat anther: several tenses ctf our verbs 
are formed by adding the final sytiaUe ed^ which, being a weak 
sound, has remarkably the worst effect by possessing the most con* 
spicuous place in the word : upon which a c co u nt, the vowel in 
common speech is generally suppressed, and the consonant added 
to the foregoing syllable ; whence the following rugged sounds, 
drudg% diatiarb'd, rdmk'dj JMg'd. It is still less excusable 
to foUow this practice in writing : for the harry of speaking may 
excuse what woukl be altogether im{>roper in composition ; the syf* 
lable edy it is true, sounds poorly at the end of a word ; but rathef 
that defect than multiply the number of harsh words, which, after 
all, bear an over«proportion in our tongue. Tlie author above* 
menti<»ed, by shewing a good example, did all in his power to re- 
store that tillable ; and he well deserves to be imitated. Some 
exeeptiona however I would mahe. A word that signifies labour, or 

* That the Italian tongue is too smooth^ seems probable, from considering 
that In versification, vowels are fireqiently suppressed, in order to prodnse a 
router and bolder tone. 

t See Swift's proposal for correnting the English tongue, in a letter to the 
aqi of Oxford. 
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anything harsh or rugged, ouffht not to be «nooth ; therefore/oro'd, 
with an apostrophe, is better ukBH forced, without it. Another ex* 
ception is where the penult syllable ends with a vowel ; in that case 
the final syllable ed may be apostrophized without making the word 
harsh : examples, tor^'d, carry^dy dettroi^d, employed. 

The article next in order, is the music of words as united in a 
period. And as the arrangement of words in succession so as to 
afford the greatest pleasure to the ear, depends on principles remote 
from common view, it will be necessary to premise some, general 
observations upon the appearance that objects make, when placed 
in an increasing or decreasing series. Where the objects vary by 
small difierences, so as to have a mutual resemblance, we in as- 
cending conceive the second object of no greater size than the first, 
the third of no greater size than the second, and so of the rest ; which 
diminisheth in appearance the size of erery object, except the first ; 
but when, beginingat the ffreatest object, we proceed gradually to 
the least, resemblance makes us imagine the second as great as 
the first, snd the third as great as the second ; which in appearance 
magnifies every object except the first. On the other hand, in a 
series varving by large differences, n^ere contrast prevails, the ef- 
fects are directly opposite : a great object succeeding a small one 
of the same kind, appears greater than usual ; and a little object 
succeeding one that is great, appears less than usual.* Hence a 
remarkable pleasure in viewing a series ascending by targe difler- 
ences ; directly opposite to what we feel when the differences are 
small. The least object of a series, ascending by large dififerences, 
has the same effect upon the mind as if it stood single without ma- 
king a part of the series : but the second object, by means of con* 
trast, awpears greater than when viewed singly and apart ; and the 
same enect is perceived inascending progressively, till we arrive 
at the last object. The opposite effect is produced in descending ; 
fi>r, in this direction, every object, except the first, appears leas than 
when viewed separately and independent of the series. We may 
then assume as a maxim, which will hold in the composition of lan- 
guage as well as of other subjects, that a strong impulse succeeding 
a weak, makes double impression on the mind ; and that a week 
incise succeeding a strong, makes scarce any impression. 

Afker establishii^ this maxim, we can be at no loss about its ap* 
plication to the subject in hand. The fellowiioig rule 'w laid down by 
Diomedes.f *^ In vert>is obsertrandum est, ne a majoribus ad mi- 
nora descendat oratio ; melius enim dicitur, Vtrett opttrntv, quam, 
Ftr 9ptmu$ e«l." This rule is also applicable to entire members of 
a period, which, according to our author's expresaion, ought not, 
more than single words, to proceed from the greater t» Uie less, but 
from the less to the greater4 In arranging the members of a pe- 
riod« no writer equals Cicero : the beauty, of the foUowiiig exam- 
ples out of many, will not suffer me to slur them over by a reference. 

« See the reMon, ehap. 6. f De stractore perfeottt orationh, 1. 2. 

\ See Demetrius Phalereus of Elocution, sect. IS. 
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QnlciuD qiuestorfaereiDf 
Qaicum me son consaetndoqae mejorain, 
. Quicom me deonun hominumqae judichim coojupxerat. 

Again: 

Helmet bonorem quern petimns, 

Habet spem qoam pnepoutam nobb faabemoa, 

Habet existimationem, multo sudore, labore, vigiliUquei collectam. 

Again: 

Eripiie nos ex miseriis, 

Eripite DOS ex faacibns eorami 

Quorum crudelitas nostro sanguine non potest eiplesi.— De MVlefe, L 1. } 6. 

This order of words or members gradually increasing in length, 
may, as far as concerns the pleasure of sound, be denominated a 
climax in sound. 

The last article is the music of periods as united in a discourse, 
which shall be dispatched in a very few words. By no other human 
means is it possible to present to the mind such a number of ob- 
jects, and in so swift a succession, as by speaking or writing ; and, 
for that reason, variety ought more to be studied in these than in any 
other sort of compositidn. Hence a rule for arranging the members 
of different periods with relation to each other, That to avoid a te- 
dious uniformity of sound and cadence, the arrangement, the cadence, 
and the length of the members ought to be diversified as much as 
possible ; and if the members of different periods be sufficiently di- 
versified} the periods themselves will be equally so. 



SECT- n. 

BBAUTT OF LANOVA09 WITH RESFSCT TO SIGNIFICATION. 

It is well said by a noted writer,* " That by means of speech we 
can divert our Sorrows, mingle bui; mirth, impart our secrets, com« 
municate our counsels, and make mutual compacts and agreements 
to supply and assist each other." Considering speech as contri- 
buting to so many good purposes, words that convey clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, must be one of its capital beauties. This cause of 
beauty is too extensive to be handled as a branch of any other sub* 
ject ; for, to ascertain with accuracy even the proper meaning of 
words, not to talk of their figurative power, would require a large 
volume ; an usefiU work indeed, but not to be attempted without a 
large stock of time, study, and reflection. This branch therefore of 
the subject I humbly decline. Nor do I purpose to exhaust all the 
other beauties of language that relate to signification r the rea^ 
der, in a wori( like the present, cannot fiiirly expect more than a 
slight sketch of those that make the greatest figure. This task i» 
the more to my taste, as being connected with certain natural prin- 
ciples ; and the rules I shall have occasion to lay down, will, if I 
judge figbdy, be agieeable illustrations of these j^ciples. Every 

* Scot's Christian life. 
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mbject moat be of importance that tends to miibid tlia kunaii beail f 
for what other science is of greater use to human beings ? 

The present subject is too extensive to be discussed without di« 
viding it into parts ; and what follows suggests a division mto two 
parts* In every period two things are to be regarded ; first, the 
words of which it is composed ; next, the arrangement of these 
words; the former resembling the stones that compose a build*^ 
ing; and the latter f^sembling the order in which they are placed* 
Hence the beauties of language, with respect to signification, may 
not imprope^rly be distinguished into two kinds : fint, the beauties 
that arise from a right choice of words or materials for constructing 
the period $ and next, the beauties that arise from a due arrange^ 
aent of tiiese words or materials* I begin with rules that direct us^ 
to a right choice of words, and then proceed to rules that eoneem 
their arrangement* 

And with respect to the fonner, communication of thought being 
the chief end of language, it is a rule, Uiat perspicoity ou^t not to 
be sacrificed to any other beauty whatever* If it should be doubted 
whether perspicuity be a positive beauty, il cannot be doobted that 
the want of it is the greatest defect* Nothing therefore in language 
ooght more to be studied than to prevent all obscurity in the ex«^ 
pression ; for, to have no meaning is but one degree worse than to 
have a meaning that is not underatood* Want of perspicuity from 
a wrong arrangement belongs to the next branch* I shall here give 
a few examples where the <^scurity arises from a wrong choice of 
words ; and as this defect is too common in the ordinary herd of wri^ 
ters to make examples from them necessary^ I confine myself to the 
most celebrated authors. 
livy, speaking of a rout after a battle, 

Maltiqae in fctfna majwe quam faga oppress! obtmneatiqae.— L. 4. $ 46. 

This author is frequently obscure, by expressing but part of hi» 
thought, leaving it to be completed by his reader* His descriptiMi 
of the 8ea*fight, L 28. cap. 90, is extremely perplexed* 

Unde tibi rMiitam M^ Mfiiwatna Parca 
Bnpefe. — Horace* epoiL xiii. 23. 

Qn! parMBpe cava teitudiaa Aevit amomai^ ] 

Npn dmborMimn ad pikm.'^Borac^ ^pod. xiv» 11* 

Ma fabuloMB VoHort in Appalo, 
AltriciB extra liman ApoUae, 
Ludo fali^tumqae MmvM, 
Fronde nova pvemm palambes 
Texare.— fiin*siBe, Csmi. I, 8. •d$ 4. 

. Pare rivm aqaas, siivaqoe jugemm 
Paueonuo> etMgetii eerta ides mea, 
Fulsadtam inperio feftUU Africa 
lillii B9rte oioiicr.^Haraee, Carm, (. SH ads 16. 

Can fas atque nafiu axiguo/ne Mbidiaem 
Discerniint avidi.-*-ffarsee, Csrm. L 1. ode 18. 

Ao spam Croota aereaat.— AmuI* iv. 477. 

I am in greater pain about the Ibregoing passages than abe«if 
any I have ventured to criticise, being aware that a vague or ob-^ 
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acure expression is apt to. gain favour with 'those who neglect to 
examine it with a critical eye. To some it carries the sense that they 
relish the most ; and by suggesting various meanings at once, it is 
admired by others as concise and comprehensive ; which by the 
way fairly accounts £ot the opinion generally entertained with re- 
spect to most languages in their infant state, of expressing much in 
few words. This observation may be illustrated by a passage from 
Quintilian» quoted in the first volume for a difierent purpose. 

At que Polytileto defuenrat, Phidis Atque Alcameni dantur. Phidias tamen 
diis quam homiDibus efficiendis mellorartitei traditar ; in ebore.vero, longe citra 
lemaluiDi vel ti nil^il nisi Minervam Athenis, aut Olympiam in Elide Jovem fecis- 
set, eujtu puleritndo adjeeiste aliquid etiamneepta religioni videtur; adeo majeattu 
operii Dewn aq[uaHt. 

The sentence in the Italic characters appeared to me abundantly 
perspicuous, before I gave it peculiar attention. And yet to examine 
it independent of the context, its proper meaning is not what is in- 
tended ; the words naturally import, that the beauty of the statues 
mentioned, appears to add some new tenet or rite to the established 
religion, or appears to add new dignity to it ; and we must consult 
the context before we can gather the true meaning ; which is, that 
the Greeks were confirmed in the belief of their established reli- 
gion by these majestic statues, so like real divinities. 

There may be a defect - in perspicuity proceeding even from the 
slightest ambiguity in construction, as where the period commences 
with a member conceived to be in the nominative case, which af^er- 
ward is found to be in the accusative. Example, " Some emotions 
more peculiarly connected with the fine arts, I propose to handle ia 
separate chapters."* Better thus, *' Some emotions more pecu- 
liarly connected with the fine arts, are proposed to be handled in 
separate chapters." 

I add another error against perspicuity, which I mention the ra- 
ther because with some writers it passes for a beauty. It is the 
giving different names to the same object, mentioned oflener than 
once in the same period. Example, speaking of the English ad- 
venturers who first attempted the conquest of Ireland, " and in- 
stead of reclaiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, 
they were gradually assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and de-. 
generated from the customs of their own nation." From this mode 
of expression, one would think the author meant to distihguish 
the ancicfU inkabUants from (he natives ; and we cannot discover 
otherwise than from the •sense, that these are only different names 
given to the same object for the sake of variety. ' But perspicuity 
ought never to be sacrificed to. any other beauty, which leads me to 
think that the passage may be improved as follows : *< and degene- 
rating from the customs of their own nation, they were gradually as- 
similated to the natives, instead of reclaiming them from their un- 
cultivated manners." 

The next rule in order, because next in importance, is, That the 
language ought to correspond to the subject. Heroic actions or 
sentiments require elevated language ; tender sentiments ought to' 

♦ ElemcDts of Criticiam, vol. i. p. 43. edit 1. 
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be expressed in words soft BSsd flowing ; and |ilaia langaage, void 
of (Mmament, is adapted to subjects graye and didactic. Language 
may be considered as the dress of thought ; and where the one is 
not suited to the other, we are sensible of incongruity, in the same 
manner as where aiudge is dressed like a fop, or a' peasant like a 
man of quality. YHiere the impression made by the words resem- 
bles the impression made by the diought, the similar emotions mix 
sweetly in the mind and doable die pleasure ;* but where the ira* 
presaions made by the thought and the words are dissimilar, the 
unnatural union they are folrced into is disagreeable.f 

This concordance between the thought and the words has beea 
observed by every critic, and is so well understood as not to reeuire 
any illustration. But there is a concordance of a peculiar Und^ 
that has scarcely been touched in works of criticism, though it con- 
tributes to neatness of composition. It is what follows. In a 
thought of any extent, we commonly find some parts intimately 
unit^, some slightly, some disjoined, and some oirectly oppoeed 
to each other. To find these conjunctions and diqunctions imi- 
tated in the expression is a beauty ; because such imitation makes the 
words concordant with the sense. This doctrine may be illustrated 
by a fiimiliar example. When we have occasion to mention the in- 
timate connexion that the soul hath with die body, the exDression 
ought to he the soul mnd hodpj because the particle tAe, relative to 
bodi, makes a connexion in the expression, resembling in some de- 
gree the connexion in the thought ; but when the soul is distin- 
guished from the body it is better to say the soul and the body : be- 
cause the diqunction in the words resembles the diigunction in 
the thought. I proceed to other examples, beginning with con- 
junctions. 

CeaitltiiH agmea ; at expsdire tela animosqae equiUbuS Jnasisi kc-^Lwy, 
l» 98< f 85< 

Here the words that express the connected ideas are artificially 
connected by subjecting them both to the regimen of one verb. 
And the two following are of the same kind : 

Qittim ei paactt qaotidle aliqai eonim caderent aat valoeiarBiitar, at qai inpe- 
f arent, fesi i et eorpoilbus et aaimls asieDt, ftc— Lt03(, /. 88. ^ S9. 

Post acer Mnestheos adducto constitit arcu, 

Alta petensi pariterque oculos telamqae tetendit.— w9Gnet<l, v. 507. 

But to justify this artificial connexion amonff the words, die ideas 
they express ought to be intiinately connected ; for, otherwise, that 
concordance which is required between the sense and the expres- 
sion will be impaired. In that view, a passage from Taoitua is ex- 
ceptionable ; where words that signify ideas very litde connected, 
are however foreed into an artificial onion. Here is the passage : 



lia omnia a Galliis, RbstUsque, et PannonuB, Bhano etDanubio fliuni- 
nibtts : a Sarmatls Dacisqae, motuo meto ant montibus separator. — IHMvribui 

♦ Chap. *}. part A * Ibid 
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Vjxm the same account I esteem the following passage equally ex. 
ceptionable : - 



-Tl^e fiend look'd up, and knew 



His mounted scale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
MurmVingy and witk him fled the shades of night. 

PinradUe Lo$l, h, ^^th» end. 

There ie »o naluml coAnezioo between a person's flying, and re- 
tiring, and the saoceasion of daylight to darkness ; and, therefore, 
to connect aitificMMy the tenm ifaat signify diese tilings cannot 
have a sweet effect. 

Two members of a jthought, connected by their relation to &e 
same action, will naturally be expressed by two members of die 
period governed by the same verb ; in which case these members, 
in order to inqprove their connexion, ought to be constructed in the 
same manner* lUs beauty is so common unongi^ood writers as to 
have been little attended to; but the neglett of it is remarkably 
disagreeable. For exam^, *^He did not mention Leonora, nor 
that her ikther was dead ; Better thus, *' He did not mention' Leo- 
nora, nor her father's death." 

Where two ideas are so connected as to require but acopulative, 
it is pleasant to find a conneximi in the words that express these 
ideas, were it even so slight as where both begin with the same 
letter: 

The peacock, in all btopnde, does not display half the colour that appesn in 
the nrmentsof a British lady whan shelseitW dresfsdfora.Ml oraUrtbday. 
^S^M9r, N: 26S. 



Bad not my dog of a steward run away as he did, without making np his 
accounts, I had stiO been immersed in sin and sea-coal.-*AMlL No. 580. 

My life's companion and my bosom-friend, 
One fidth, one &me,ene fate shall both attend. 

Dn/dmt,T9tmifaii$n^JEnnd. 

There is sensibly a defect in neatness when unifonnity in this case 
is totally neglected ;* iritness the following example, where the 
construction of two members, connected by a copulative, is mme- 
cessarily varied. 

For it is confidently reported, that two young gentlemen of real Ik^s, bri^t 
wit, and profound judgment, who, upon a thorough examination of causes and 
effects, and by the mere force of natural abilities, witiiout the least tincture of 
learning, have made a discovery that there was no God, and gmunnufy eomsNmi* 
ccHftf ueic thoughts for the good of the public, were some time ago* br an mi- 
paraUeled severity, and upon I know not what obsolete law, broke for olasphe- 
my.t (Better thus)-— bavbig made a discovery that there was no God, and aav- 
ing generously oommoaicated their thoughts for the good of tiie pnUic, were 
some time ago, lu;. 

He had been guilty of a feuH, for which his master would have put him to death, 
had he not found an opportunity to escape out of his hands, ana^ed.into the de- 
serts of Nnmidia.— Gnarvftan, No. 139. 

If all the ends of the Revolution are already obtained,* it is not only imperti- 
nent to argue for obtaitting any of them, bni fiiHomo daoigno might bow^oif and 
tlie name of incendiary be applied with some colour, perhaps, to any one who 
should persist in pressing this point— Disserfa^ton i^pon Partin, J>odiai<iin. 

* Bee Oirard's Fiench Qrammar, dfaeoame IS. 
t An Argument against abolishing Christianity .—i9i9i/)r. 
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Next, as to examples of disjunction and opposition in the parts of the 
thought imitated in the expression ; — an imitation that is distinguish- 
ed by the name of antithesis. 

Speaking of Coriolanus soliciting' the people to be made consul : 

With a protid heart he wore his humble weeds. — CcfiofanHs. 

Had you rather Cssar were liviDg and die tU slavea, than that Cssar were 
dead to live all free men l-^Jidim Cuamr. 

He hath cool'd my friends, and heated miiie enemiM.— SAosltsponv. 

An artificial connexion among the words is undoubtedly a 
beauty when it represents any peculiar connexion among the con- 
stituent parts of the thought ; . but, where there is no such connex- 
ion, it is a positive deformity, as above observed, because it makes 
a discordance between the thought and expression* For the same 
reason, we ought also to avoid every artificial opposition of words 
lehere there is none in the thought. This last, termed verbal imti- 
ihens^ is studijed by low writers, because of a certain degree of 
liveliness in it. They do not consider how incongruous it is, in a 
grave composition, to cheat the reader, and tg make him expect a 
contrast in the thought, which, upon examination, is not found 
there. 

A light wife doth make a heavy husband.— >irereAafi/ tf Venice. 

Here is a studied opposition in the words, not only without any op- 
position in the sense, but even where there is a very intimate con- 
nexion — that of cause and effect ; for it is the levity of the wife 
that torments the husband. 



-Will maintain 



Upon his bad life to make all this good. — King Richard //. act 1. ac. 3. 

Lmeetta. What! shall these papers lie like tell-tales here? 
Jtdia. If thou respect them, best to take them up. 
Lucetta. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down. 

Two Gentlemen of rerona, act 1. se. 3. 

. A fault directly opposite to that last mentioned, is to conjoin ar. 
tificially words that express ideas opposed to each other, lliis is 
a fault too gross to be in common practice ; and yet writers are 
guilty of it in some degree, when they conjoin, hy a copulative, 
things transacted at different periods of time. Hence a want of 
neatness in the following expression ; 

The nobility, too, whom the king had no means of retaining by suitable of- 
fices and preferments, had been seised with the general dbcontent, and unwarily 
threw themselves into the scale which began already too much to preponderate. 

JUistory of Great Britain, vol. 1. p. 250. 

In periods of this kind it e4)pears more neat to express the past 
time by the participle passive, thus : 

The nobility, having been seized with the general discontent, unwarily threw 
themselves, be. Or, The nobility, who had been seiaed, Ice., unwarily threw 
themselves, &c. 

It is unpleasant to find even a negative and affirmative proportion 
Connected by a copulative : 
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Nec eieitatiir claasico miles tnici, 

Nee faoiret iratum mare ; 
Fonimque vitat, et superba civium 

Potentiorum limina. — Il6n»ee, Epod. 2. ^ 5« 

If it appears not plain, and prove untrae, 

Deadly divorce step between me and you.^^Shaktpeare, 

In mirth and drollery it may have a good effect to comiect verbal* 
ly things that are opposite to each other in the thought. Example : 
Henry the Fourth of France introducing the Mareschal Biron to some 
of his friends, '' Here, Gentlemen," says he, '< is the Mareschal Bi* 
ron, whom I freely present both to my friends and enemies." 

This rule of studying uniformity between the thought and expres- 
sion, may be extended to the construction of sentences or periods. 
A sentence or period ought to express one entire thought or mental 
proposition ; and different thou^ts ought to be separated in the ex- 
pression by placing them in differient sentendes or periods. It is 
therefore offending against neatness, to crowd into one period en- 
tire thoughts Tequiring more than one ; which is joining in language 
things that are separated in reality. Of errors against this rule take 
the following example : 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleasant ; also onr bed is green. 

■ Cffisar, describing the Suevi : 

Atqaein eam te consnetudinem addnxemnt, ut locis firigidinimts, neque vesti- 
tus, pmter pelles, habeant qoidquam, qaamm propter exi^itotem magna est cor- 
poris pars aperta, et laventur in flomiuibus. — Cemmentana, 1. 4. frin. 

Burnet, in the history of his own times, giving Lord Sunderland's 
character, says, 

.His own notions were always good ; but he was a man of great expense. 

I have seen a woman's face break ont in heats, as she has been talking against 
a great lord, whom she had never seen in her life ; and indeed never knew * 
party-woman that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth.-*i8^»eda/or/ JVo. 67. 

Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of Strada : 




LeUert on History, «o/. 1. (e/, 6* 



It seems to me, that in order to maintain the moral system of the world at a 
certain point, far below that of ideal perfection (for we are made capable of 
conceiving what we are incapable of attaining), but however sufficient upon the 
whole to constitute a state easy and happy, or at the worst tolerable ; I say, it 
seems to me, that the Author of nature has thought fit to mingle from time to 
time, among the societies of men, a few, and but a few, of those on whom be 
is graciously pleased to bestow a larger proportioo of the ethereal spirit Ihan is 
given in the ordinary course of his providence to the sons of men. 

BoHngbroke on the Spirit of PoJtrintism^ UL 1. 

To crowd in a single member of a period different subjects, is 
still worse than to crowd them into one period : 

T rojam, genitore Adamaato 
Fanpere (manstoetque otiiMin fortona) profe^tos.— •wChMul ill. 614. 
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From coDJunctions and disjiinctioiis in f^nenJ, we proceed to com- 
pariflonsy which make one species of th^, beginniiig with amilies* 
And here also, the intimate connexion that words have with their 
meaning requires, that in describing two resembling objects, a re- 
setnblance in the two members of the period ought to be studied* To 
illustrate the rule in this case, I shall give various examples of devia- 
tioDS firom it ; beginning with reeemblaooes e x p fe ss o d in words that 
have no reaembhuce. 

I havt oAMsrved of late the style of lome great mitiuiters very mueh to ex- 
ceed tiMt of ai^ 9ih&Tpnduaimu.'^LeU8tt0tke Lord Bigk TrtMmm^^Swift. 

This, instead of studying the resemblance of words in a period that 
expresses a comparison, is going out of one's road to avoid it. In- 
stead of productumif which resemble not ministers great nor small, 
the proper word is writers or axOhors. 

\i nen of eaiiiMnee an expeead to ceaflan on the one band, tbay are ab nmeh 
liable to flattery on the other. If they reoeive reproaches which an not due to 
them, they likewise veoeive praises which they doQotdeserve.-^fi^nelalor. 



Hare the Sttb}ect plainly demaoda imifomiity in e^presflioB in- 
stead of variety ; and therefore it is sulmutted, whether the period 
would nQt do better in the following manner : 

If men of eminence be eiposed to censnre on the one hand, they are aa 
much exposed to flattery on the odier. If they noelve leproadws that are not 
daot they likewise receive praises that are not doe. 

I eaanot hut fancy, however, that this ImitatioB, wiileh Mssas ao cmrcntiiy 
with other judgmemif most at some time or oilier have stnet n little with yonr 
Ltrdahif,* [Better thos] : 1 cannot bat fancy, however, that this imitation, 
which pameaao enrently with sMers, most at some time or other haveatnck a 
litae with yonr LsnU^p. 

A glutton or mere sensnallst b as lidiciilons as the .other two characters^ — 
Sh^jUAwfy, vol. l.p. 189. 

Ihay wisely preliBr thefsnersas ^eHf ^mUwU mid irf^dton to the reinc- 
tantcomnUaacesaf<ad^afobeybyCet»i"»i feB ia r^ ei»ltolKrteiyitfi:wgfaad, 
Utter 5. ioUnghroke. 

Titus Livitts, mentioning a demand made by the people of Enna 
of the keys from the Roman governor, makes him say, 

Qaas simol tradiderimns, Carthaginiensiam eitemplo Enna erit, fcedfaisqne 
hie traniiaMmm', qnam Mnrgantia presidium interfectam est.—^. 24. ( 88. 



ftwntm Oaitfais, speaking of Poms mounted on an elejAant, and 
leadfing his anny to battle : 

Magnitadhfi Porl adjieere videhatorbeliiia qui vehehatnr, tantnm inter tm- 
teru eoiinens, quanto aUis ipseprestabat. — 1. 8. cap. 14^ 

It is still a greater deviation from eQagruity« to aiect not ooly va- 
riety in the wards, but also in the c<»i8tnicti<ni. Describing Ther* 
mopyte, Tituflj Ltvius says. 



Id Jagnm, slcnt Apennhii dorso Ittalia dividitnr, ita mediam GriMiam diremit. 
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Speaking, of Shabpeare : 

There mav remain a suspicion that wto overrate the greatness of his genius, ia 
the same manner as bodies appear more gigantic on account of their being dis- 
proportiofled and missfaappeii.— fiisfoyy tfGrtai Britain, mI. 1.^. \^ 

This ia studying variety in a period where the beauty lies in imifor. 
mity. Better thus : 

There may remain a sosplcioii tint we overrate the greataess of his genius, in ' 
the same manner as we overrate the greatness of bo^Bee that are diiproportioD- 
ed and misshapen. 

Next as to the length of the inembeis that signify the resembling 
objects. To produce a resemblance between sucfh members, they 
ought not <mly to be conatnicted in the same manner^ but as nearly 
as possible be equal in length. By neglecting this circumstance, 
the Mowing example is defective in neatness. 

As the performance of all other relisioas dnties will not avail in the sight of 
God wUhoui fhmntif; so neither wflf the discharge of all other minSlteridldaties 
avaUin the sight of men, wUk»m afmUhfid Oisckigi ef Ikufrineipai ihUy.^Du- 
ivittHan upon Parties, Dedi€tUion' 

In the Ibllowittg passage are accumulated all the errors that a pe- 
riod expressing aresenri>lance can well admit. 

Ministers are answerable for every thing done to the prejudice of tiie consti- 
tution, in the same proportion as the preservation of the constitution in its puri- 
ty and vigour, or the perverting and weakening it, are of greater consequence to 
tne nation, than any other instances of good or bad government.— />Miwls(ien 

»/yofi Partiet, DedieaHon, 

• 

Next of a comparison where things are opposed to each other. 
And here it must be obvious, that if resemblance ought to be studied 
in the words which express two resembling objects, there is equal 
reason for studying opposition in the words which express contrasted 
objects. This rule will be best illustrated by examples of deviations 
from it : 

A friend eiaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. — Spe^aior, 

Here the opposition in the thought is neglected in the words, which 
at first view seem to import that the friend and the enemy are em- 
ployed in different matters, without any relation to each other, whe- 
ther of resemblance or of opposition. And therefore the contrast 
or opposition will be better marked by expressing the thought as 
follows: 

A friend exaggeratSB a man's virtues, an enemy his crimes. 

The following are examples of the same kind. 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool when he 
recommends himself to the applause of those about nim.—-/Hd, iVa. 73. 

Better : 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation : the fool when 
he gains that of other?. 
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Sieot in fragibos pecoditrasqae^ non taiitum semina ad Mrvandam indokia 
valcnit, qiiaDtiim teme proprietas ccelique, sab quo aluntnr, mutat.— Livy,(t5. 38. 

We proceed to a rule of a different kind. During the course of 
a period the scene ought to be continued without viuriation : the 
changing firom person to person, from subject to subject, or from 
person to subject, within the bounds of a single period, distracts the 
mind, and affords no time for a solid impression. I illustrate this 
rule by givuig examples of deviations from it* 

Bbnfa alHartes, ^mnes^ ioceodttntur ad stadia gloria ; jacentqae ea semper 
qui apod qaosqne improbaiitar. — Cieerot Tutetd. qiutft. L 1. 

Speaking <^the distemper contracted by Alexander bathing in the 
river Cydnus, and of the cure offered by Philip the physician : 

Inter hec a Parmeniotie, fidissimo purporatorumy literas dcc^, qaibos ei de- 
RtiiicMa/y ne salutem suam Philippo committeret. — Qtan/ai Cwrtim, L 3. cap, 6. 

Hook, in his Roman history, speaking of Eumenes, who had been 
beat to the ground with a stone, says, 

After a ah6rttimeA6 came to himself ; and the neit day, <Aey pot him on 
board his ship, wMe& conveyed him first to Corinth, and thence to the island of 
iEgina. 

I give another example of a period which is unpleasant, even by 
a very slight deviation from the rule : 

That sort of instroetion which is acqaired by inculcating an important moral 
truth y be. 

This expression includes two persons, one acquiring, and one incuL 
eating ; and the scene is changed without necessity. To avoid this 
hlemish, the thought may be expressed thus : 

That sort of instruction which is afforded by incalcaling, &c. . 

The bad effect of such change of person is remarkable in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

The Bfilafis, daily harassed by cruel inroads from lb© Picts, were forced to 
call in the Saxons for their defence. v;ho consequently reduced the greatest part 
of the island to their own power, drove the Britons into the most remote and 
monntatnous parts, and Iht rest of the e^miry, in customs, religion, and language, 
beoame wholly Saxons.— Lc««r /o /Ac Lord High Treasvrer. Swift. 

The following passage has a change from suhject to person. 

T7m prostUuiion ofpraite is not only a deceit upon the gross of mankind, who 
take their notion of characters from the learned ; but also the beller sort must by 
this means lose some part at least of that desire^f fame which is the incentive 
to generous actions.when they find it promiscuously bestowed on the meritori- 
ous and undeserving.— Guortfian, No. 4. 

Even so alight a change as to vary the construction in the same 
penod, is unpleasant : 

Annibal luce prima, Balearibus levique alia armature prsemissa, transgressus 
(lumen, ttt quosquo traduxerat, ita in acielocabat; Gallos Hispanosque equites 
prope rtpam l»vo in cornu adversas Romanom equitatum ; dextmm cornu Nn- 
midis equitibu^ datum.— TtV. Liv. /. 22. $ 46. 
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Speaking ofHannibia^B elephants dxove back by the enemy upen 
his own anny : 

Eo mafU mere in saosbellae, tantoque. m^orem stragem edere quam inter 
faostes eSderant, quAnto acrius pavor consteniatam agH, qnam msidenOs magis- 
tri imperio regitar.--Ltr. L 27. J 14. 

This passage is also &ulty in a different respect, that there is 
no resemblance between the members of the sentence, though they 
express a simile. 

The' present head, which relates to the choice of materials, shall 
be closed with a rule concerning the use of copulatives, Longinus 
observes, that it animates a period to di^p the i^pulatives ; and he 
gives the following example from Xenophon. 

aosing their shields together, they were push*d, they fought, they slew, they 
were slain^-^TVeofue •/ ike SuMvnet cap* 16. 

The reason I take to be what follows. A continued sound, if not 
loud, tends to lay us asleep ; an interrupted sound rouses and toi- 
mates by its repeated impulses. Thus feet composed of syllables, 
being pronounced with a sensible interval between each, make moro 
lively impresaons than can be made by a continued sound. A pe- 
riod of which the members are connected by copulatives, produceth 
tm effect upon the mind approaching to that of a continued sound ; 
and therefore the suppressing copulatives must idoiiraate a descrip- 
tion. It produces a different effect akin to that mentioned ; the 
Members of a period connected by proper copulatives, glide smooth. 
1y and gently along ; and are a proof of sedateness and leisure in 
%he speaker ; on the other hand, one in the hurry of passion, neg- 
lecting copulatives and other particles, expresses the principal im- 
ag^ only ; and, for that reason, hurry or quick action is best express- 
•ea without copulatives : 

Veni, vtdi»vlci. 

Ite: 

Ferte citi flanmas, date vela, impellitc remos.-*«£fteu2i iv- 699. 

-t 

Qais globus, O €lvis> calieine volntar atra 7 

Ferte eiti fermmi dete tela, scandite mures. 

Hostis adest, eja.— .^ruid. ii. 37. 

In this view Longinus* justly compares copulatives in a period 
to strait tying, which in a race obstructs the freedom of motion. 

It foDows, that a plurality of copulatives in the same period ought 
to be avoided; for if the laying aside copulatives gives force and 
liveliness, a redundancy of them must render the period languid. 
I ypeal to the following instance, though there are but two copu- 
latives. 

Upon looking over the letters of my female correspondents, I find several 
from women oomplaining of jealous hnsbends ; and, at the same time, protest- 
Ingtheir own innocence, and desiring my advice upon this occasion.— ^cc/a/or, 
JVe. 170. 

I except the case where the words are intended to express the 

* Treatise of the Sublime, cap. 16. 

32 
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coldness of the speaker, for (here the redundiiiicjr of copulatifes i» 
a beauty : 

Diniog one day at ui aldenoaii'ste the cit]r* Peter observed him eipatiatiafc 
af^er the manner of his brethren, in the pruses of a shloia of beef. *'BeeC 
said the sage madstrate, '* is the king of meat : beef comprehends in it the qoint- 
essenee of patrioJ|e, aod duail, and veodsoD, a|id phetiaftt, and plom-paddiD|^, 
aDdcaetard."^7Vi/s o/m Tub, ( 4. 

And the author shews great delicacy of taste by varying the ex- 
pression in the mouth of Peter, who is represented more animated : 

" Braad/'sayi he," dear brothen, is the stair of Ills; in which bread is eon. 
tained, ttic/asfre, the qointessence of beef, nntton, Tealt veiusoiii partiid^» 
plum'puddiog,aodcastard/* - 

Another case must also be ei^cepted* C^pulativee have a gooci 
effect where the intention is to j^ive an impression of a gjreat mid* 
tttude consisting of many divisions : for example, <' The army waa 
composed of Grecians, and Carians, and Lycians, and Pamphyliaiie» 
and Phrygians." The reason is, that a leisurely survey, which i« 
expressed by the copulatives, makes the parts appear more niimeo 
rous than they would do by a hasty survey : in tne latter case the 
anny appears in one group ; in the former, we take, as it were» an 
accurate survey of each nation and of each division** 

We proceed to the second kind oi beauty, which consists ifk a due 
arranffement of words or materials. This branch of the satject 
is no less nice than extensive ; and I despair of setting it in a clear 
light, except to those who are well acquainted with the ganenl 
principles that govern the structure or compoeition of laj^giiage. 

In a thought, generally speaking, there is at least one captfal ob- 
ject considered as acting or aa suffering. This object is expireseed 
by a substantive noun ; its action is expressed by an active verb ; 
and the thing affected by the action is expressed by another substan- 
tive noun ; its suffering or passive state is expressed by a passive 
verb ; and the thing that acts upon it by a substantive noun. Beside 
these, which are the capital parts of a sentence or period, there aie 
generally underparts ; each of the substantives as well as the verb, 
may be qualified ; time, place, purpose, motive, means, instrument, 
and a thousand other circumstances, may be necessary to complete 
the thought. And in what manner these several parts are connected 
in the expression, will appear from what follows. 

In a complete thought, or mental proposition, all Uie members 
and parts are mutually related, some slightly, some intimat^y. To 
put such a thought in words, it is not sufficient that the compo^ 
nent ideas be clearly expressed ; it is also necessaiy, that all the 
relations contained in the thought be expressed acccnrdoig to tlieir 
different degrees of intimacy. To annex a certain meaning to a 
certain sound or word requires no art ; the great nicety in dl lan- 
guages is, to express the various relations that connect the parts of 
the thought. Could we suppose this branch of language to be still 

* nemotrius Pfaalereus of ElocntioD, $ €3. 
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m tdOttt, it would puxzle, I am apt to think, the aeutest gramma- 
nan, to invent an expecUttous method ; and yet, by the guidance 
merely of nature, the mde and illiterate have been led to a method 
•o peifeet, aa to appear not susceptible of any improvement ; and 
the next slop in our progress shall be to explain that method. 

Words that import a relation must be distinguished from such 
as do not Substantives commonly imply no relation ; such as 
omsuil, matt, frss, rioer. Adjectives, verto, and adverbs, imply a 
relation : the adjective gooi must relate to some being possessed of 
that' i|iiaJi^ ; the veib wrtfe is applied to some person who writes ; 
and the adverbs moderotelf , diUgaUlyf have plainly a reference to 
sooM) action which they modify. When a relative word is intro- 
duced, it must be signified by the expressioDto what word it relates, 
without which the sense is not complele. For answering that ^r« 
pose, I obeerve in Greek and Latin two different methods. Adjec- 
tives are declined as wetl as sidbstantives : and declensions serve to 
ascertain their ccmnesion ; if the word that expresses the subject 
be, ht example^ in the nominative ease, so also must the word be 
that expmsaes its quality ; ekample otr iemit. Again, verbs are 
related, op Ae one hand, to the agmt, and on the other, to the 
sttbiect upon which the action is. exeiied ; and a contrivance similar 
to mat now aentiiNMd, serves to eness the double relation ; the 
nominative ease is approptiated to ma agent, the accusative to the 
passive saiijeet ; and the verb is put in the first, second, or third 
person, to intimate the connexion with the word that signifies (be 
agent ; examples, Bgo imo TuiUiam ; 1m amoM Sempromam ; BnOMt 
iOuU ParHam. The other method is by juxtaposition ; which is 
necessary with reipeot to such words only as are not declined, ad- 
veibs, lor example, articles, prepositions, and conjunctions. In the 
En^k language there are few declensions, and, therefore, juxta- 
positien is oar chief resource ; adjectives accompany their sub- 
slantives i* an adverb accompanies the word it qualifies ; and the 
v«A ecenpies the middle place betveea the active and passive sub- 
jeen to which it relates. 

It must be obvious, ^at those terms which have nothing relative 
in their sigosfication, cannot be connected in so easy a manner. 
When two substantives happen to be connected, as cause and effect, 
as pfincipal and aecessory,^ or in any other manner, such con. 
nexion cannot be expressed by contiguity solely ; for words must 
often, in a period, be placed together which are not thus related. 
The rskitwn between substantives, therefore, cannot otherwise be 
expressed bat by paiticles denodngtbe relation. Latin, indeed, 
tmA Ore^bydieir dedensioos, go a certain length to express 
soeh relatioas without Ae aid of particles. The relation of pro- 
perty, for example, between Caesar and his horse, is expressed by 

••< Takiogadvantage of a deolenaion to separate an adjective from Its substan- 
tive, as it commonly praetised in Latin, though it detract not from perspicuity, 
is eeftalnly less neat than the English method of iuxtapositioli. Contiguity is 
mora eipnssive of an intimate relation, than resemolance merely of thefinal syl- 

i^^a ' w —mB 5— j_ _• a.- t^ .■« ak m *^ ■ Ai___a« ^*? . j ». 
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stantive happen to be connected by contiguity, as well as by resemblance of the 
ilni^ svllabies. 
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putting the latter in the aomin^tive case, the former in the geni- 
tive, equus C<Bsari9 ; the same is also expressed in E^ngli^ without 
the aid of a particle, Ccuar^s horte. But in other instances, de» 
clensions not being used in the English language, relations of &is 
kind are commonly expressed by prepositions. Examples : That 
wine came /rom Cyprus. He is going to Paris. The sun is hdow 
the horizon. 

This form of connecting by prepositions is not confined to sub- 
stantives. Qualities, attributes, manner of existing or actings and 
all other circumstances, may in the same manner be connected with 
the substances to which they relate. This is done artificially by 
converting the circumstance into a substantive ; in which condition 
it is qualified to be connected with the principal subject by a pre- 
position, in the manner above described. For example, the ad- 
jective wUe being converted into the substantive tmdbm, gives op- 
portunity for the expression ** a man of wiedonif" insteful of the 
more simple expression a wise man ; this variety in the expression 
enriches language. I observe, besides, that the using a preposi- 
tion in this case is not always a matter of choice ; it is indispensa. 
ble with respect to every circumstance that cajmot bo expressed by 
a angle adjective or adverb. 

To pave the way for the rules of arrangement, one Qther prelimi- 
niiry is necessary ; which is, to explain the difference between a 
natural style, and that where transposition .or inversion prevails. 
There are, it is true, no precise boundaries between them, for they 
run into each other like the. shades of different colours, fio per- 
son, however, is at a loss to distinguish them in their extremes. ; 
and it is necessary to make the distinction, becanve though some 
of the rules I shall have occasion to mention are common to both, 
yet each have rules peculiar to itself. In a natural style, jreJative 
words are, by juxtaposition, connected with those to which they re- 
late, going before or after according to the peculiar genius of the lan- 
guage. Again, a circumstance connected by a proposition) follows 
naturally the word with which it is connected.. But this arrange- 
ment may be varied when a different order is more beautiful. A 
circumstance may be placed beibre the word with which it is t^on- 
nected by a preposition ; and may be interjected even between a 
relative word and that to which it relates. When such liberties 
are frequently taken, the style becomes inverted or transposed* 

But as the liberty of inversion is a, capital point in the present 
subject, it will be necessary to examine it more narrowly, and, ixr 
particular, to trace the several degrees in which an inverted style, 
recedes more and more from that which is natural. And, first,, as. 
to the placing a circumstance before the word with which it is con« 
necled, I observe, that it is the easiest of all inversion, even so 
easy as to be consistent with a style that is properiy termed na- 
tural; witness the following examples : 

In the sincerity of my heart, I profess, d:c. 

By otir own ill manageinent. we are brought to so low an ebb of wealth and 
credit, that, «c. 
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On Tliursday morning there was Utile or nothing tranaacted in Change-alley, 

At St. Bride's church, 7n Fleet-street, Mr. Woolston (who wrote against the 
miracles of oar Saviour), in the utmost terrors of conscience made a public re- 
isantatiom 

The inteijecting a circumstance between a relative word, and 
that to which it relates, is more property termed inveirsion ; because, 
by a disjunction of words intimately connected, it recedes farther 
from a natural style. But this license has degrees ; for the dis- 
junction is more violent in some instances than in others. And to 
give a just notion of the difference, there is a necessity to enter a 
little more into an abstract subject thiin would otherwise.be my in- 
clination. 

In nature, though a subject cannot exM without its qua^ties, nor 
a auality without a subject, yet, in our conception of these, a mate- 
rial difference may be remarked. I cannot conceive a quality but 
as belonging to some subject; it makes, indeed, a part of the idea 
which is formed of the subject. But the opposite holds not ; for 
though I cannot form a conception of a subject void of all qualities, 
a partial conception may be formed of it ^abstracting from any par- 
ticular quality : I can, for example, form the idea of a fine Arabian 
horse without regard to its colour, or of a white hors^ without re- 
gard to its size. Such partial conception of a subject is still more 
easy with respect to action or motion ; which is an occasional at- 
tribute only, and has not the same permanency with colour or 
figure. I cannot form an idea of motion independent of a body i 
but there is nothing more easy than to form an idea of a body at 
rest. Hence it appears, that the degree ai inveraion. depends great- 
ly on the order in which the related words are placed. Whc^ a 
substantive occupies the first place, the idea it suggests must subsist 
in the mind at least for a moment independent of the relative words 
afterwards introduced ; .and that moment may, without difficulty, 
be prolonged by interjecting a circumstance between the substantive 
and its connexions. This liberty, therefore, however firequent, will 
scarce alone be sufficient to denominate a style inverted. The case 
is very different where the word that occupies the. first, place de? 
notes a quality or an action ; for as these cannot be conceived 
without a subject, they cannot, withoot greater violence, be separat- 
ed finom the subject that follows ; and, foe that reason, every such 
separation, by means of an interjected circumstance, belongs to an 
inverted style. 

To illustrate this doctrine, examples are necessary ; and I shall 
begin with those where the word first introduced does not imply a 
relation. 

■ <■ Nor Eye to iterate 

Her former irespass fear'd. 



•Hanger and thirvt at onoe*. 



Powerful persuaders ! quicken'd at the scent 
Of thatallaring fruit, orgMme so keen. 

Mpon that now meet'st the orient sun, now fli^st 
With the fii*d stars, fixM in their orb that flies. 
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And f • 6ve oUmt WMd*fiftg Brei tiMit noTe 
In myftic dince, not witlMNit song, reMWud 
Hispnise. . 

In the followiiiff examples, where the word first introdaced ini' 
ports a relatioii, ue dis|uiictioii wiU be found more violent. 

Of 9B«n*t fnt dbobedlenee, and Ilia finit 
Of that forbidddB tne, whow mental tafte 
Bioaght death into the woild, and all onr woe, 
Wtth lofs of Edan, till one creater man 
Raftora nt| and regain tha ramf nl aeat, 
Siag haam*!/ masa. 



-f Tnon liie firm oimcoim globe 



Of thie round woiid, whose fint convei divides 
Tlia Inmiaoaa inferior oiht eacloe'd 
From chaoe and tli' inroad of darkaess old, 
Satan alighted walks. 

O n a sadden open fly 
With impataons reooQ and Jarring sound, 
Th' faifenal doom. 



-Wherehi remainM, 



For what aoald else t toooralmightf foe 
Oaar Tielafyf to oor part lam and root 

■ F oifth nish'd, with wUifwfaid soond, 
Tha ahariot of patanMlI>alt7. 

Lattffuage wonld have no great power, were it 6on&ied to tha 
nasbiraf Older of ideas; I mdlsoonhaye <^portimity to make it 
eYident, that by mversion a thousand beayties may be compassed, 
which must be rallaqaiahed in a natural mrrangement. In the mean 
time it oug^ not to escape oba«rration,diat the mindof man is hap- 
pily so constitiiled as to n^A invenion, though iti one respect un. 
natural ; and to relidi it so nmch, as in many cases to admit a se- 
paration between W6rds the most intimately connected. It can 
scaroe be said dial inversion has any limits \ though I may venture 
to pranounce, that the di^unolion <^ ankles, conjunctions, or pre- 
positions, ftom the words to which they belong, has very seldom a 
good efiect The following example with relation to a prepositicHi, 
is perhaps as tderable as any of the kind : 

He would neither separate/ronii nor act against than. 

I give notice to the reader, that I am now ready lo enter on the 
rules of arrangement ; beginning with a natural style, and proceed, 
ing gradually to what is the most inverted. And in the arrange** 
ment of a period, as well as in a right choice of wends, the fiist and 
great object being perspicuity, the rule above laid down, that per- 
spicuity ought not to be sacrinced to any <^er beauty, holds equally 
in both. Ambiguities occasioned by a wrong arrangement are of 
two sorts ; one where the arrangement leads to a wrong sense, and 
-one where the sense is left doubtful. The first, being more cul- 
pable, shall take the lead, beginning with examples of worda 
j>ut in a wrong place : 

. How much the imaaloation of such a presence must eialt a geninsi we may 
obeerve mfnrfjF from the influence which an ordinary presence has over^men.— 
GaSfSCMfisfifs, es». i. p. 7. 



Ttus arraogemeot loads toa wroqg aeiifle ; fba a4verl;» merriiraeens 
by ita poaitioii to affect, the preccSinif woid ; yrkemm it i« intanded 
to affect die following words, an ordinary pretmiee; aad therefore 
the arrangement ought to be thus : 

How much the ima^nation of such a presence must emit a serins, we may 
ofaeerve from the inflnence which ao orolaary presence merely has over men. 
[Or, better]— which even an ordinary presence ms over men. 

The time of the election of apoet-Iaoreatbeingnowat hand, H may be proper to 
give some account of the rites and ceremonies anciently used at that solemni^, 
aad ei^y discontiaaed through the neglect and degeaerKcy of later tinat.— 
Chutrdutn, 

The term mdy is intended, to qualify the noun degeneracy^ and not 
the participle diaamtinMei ; and therefore the arrangement ought to 
be as follows : 

—and discontinued through the neglect and degeoevacy only of 



late^times. 

Sixtns the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great coUeetor of boolcs at least*-^ 
Laten en SRtUny, vol, 1. kt. d. BoHngbroke, 

The expression here leads evidently to a wrong sense ; the adverb 
at least, ought not to be connected widi the simstantive ftoojby but 
with collector thus : 

Siitns the Fourth was a great collector at least of bocAs. 

Speaking of Lewis XlV. • 

If he was not the greatest king, he was the bast actor of laai^sty at least, that 
ever filled a throne. — Ibid. leUtr 7. 

Better thus: 

If ha was not the gwatest king, he was at least the best actor of majeslyt kc. 

This arrangement removes the wrong sense occasioned by the jux- 
taposition otnu^eHy and tU leaet. 

The £>lIowing examples are of a wrong ammgement of mem- 
bers. 

I have confined myself to those methods for the advancement of piety, which 
are In the power of a prince limited like ours by a strict eiecution of the laws. 
Prajeetfir tht AdvaneemnU tfReHgion, 9w^ft. 



The stm0»re of this po^od leads to a moaning which is not the ad- 
thor's, viz. powor limited by a strict execution of the laws. That 
wrong sense is removed by the following arrangement : 

{have confined myself ta.those methods for the advancement of pie^, which^ 
by a strict execution of the laws, are in the power of a prince limited like oars. 

This morning, when one of tady Lisard*s dauafaters was looking over soma 
hoods and ribands brought by her tirewoman, with great care and diligence, I 
employed no less in examining the box whichcontained them.— OiMrdiian, JV(s.4. 

Hie wronc sense occasioned by this arrangement, may be easily 
prevented by varying it thus : 

This morning when, with great care and diligence, one of Lady Lizard's 
daughters was looking over some hoods and ribands, be. 

A great stone that I htuppened to find after a long search by thesea-shore, sert- 
ed me for an anchor.— OmNver's Tnrd8,part 1. ekup. 8. 
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One would think that the aeareh was confined to the seashore ; but 
as the meanmg is, that the great stone was found by the sea-shore, 
the period ought to be arranged thus : 

A great stone, that, after a long sewisb, I happened to find by the sea-shoret 
served me for an anchor. 

Next, of a wrong arrangement where the sense is led doubtful ; 
beginning, as in the former sort, with examples of wrong arrange- 
ment of words in a member : 

' These forms of convenation by degne$ mnUiplied and grew troobleflome*— JKpec- 
tator, No. 119. 

Here it is led doubtful whether the modification hy degrees relates 
to th^ preceding member or to what follows : it should be, 

These forms of conversation multiply by degrees. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such actions as are indiscy^eet, 
but very oflen to such as are highly criminal. — Spectator, No. 468. 

The ambiguity is removed by the following arrangement : 

r^or does this false modesty expose us to such actions only as are indiscreet, &.c . 

The empire of Blefuicu is an island situated to the north-east sld^ of lilliput, 
from whence it is parted oiUy by a channel of 800 yards wide. — GulJicer't Tra- 
td$, puft 1. thaf. 5. 

The ambiguity may be removed thus : 

* From whence It is parted by a channel of 800 yards wide only. 

tn Uie following examples the sense is lefl doubtful by wrong ar- 
rangement of members. 

The minister who grows less by his elevation, Hko a little statue placed on a 
mighty pedettalf will always have his jealousy strong abont him.-**l>tMer<alton 
igwn Parties, DedkaHon, BoHngltroke. 

■ * 

Here, as far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is doubt* 
ful^ whether the object introduced by way of simile, relates to what 
goes before or to what follows : the ambiguity is removed by the 
following arrangement : 

The minister, who, like a litUe statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows less 
by his elevation, will always, &c. 

Since tbu Is too much to ask of freemen, nay of slaves, if fas exp«etaflba hs not 
answered^ shall he form a lasting division upon such transient motives ?-«>lM. 

Better thus: 

Since this is too much to ask of freemen, nay of staves, sliall he, tf his expecta- 
tions be not answered, form, d&c« 

Speaking of the superstitious practice of locking up the room where 
a person of distinction dies : 

- The knight, seeing his hahkatibn reduced to so smAll a compass, and himself hi 
a manner shut out of his own house, iipon the death of his mother t ordered all the 
apartipents to be fluttg open, and exorcised l>y his chaplain. — Spectator, No, 110. 

Better thus : 

' The knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass, and himself 
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m ft BMnner shut out of his own house, ordered, upon the death of hfs mother, 
all the apartments to be flung open. 

Speaking of some indecencies in conversation : 

As it is impossible for such an irrational way of conversation to last long 
among a people that make any profession of religion, or show of modiity, if the 
counlnfgeniUmenget itUo it, they will certainly be left in the lurch. 

Sptclaiar, No. 119. 

The ambiguity vanishes in the following arrangement : 
• -''^-the country genUemen, if they get into it, will certainly be left in the lurch. 

Speaking of a discovery in natural philosophy, that colour is not 
an equality of matter : 

A^ this is a truth which has been proved incontestably by many modem phi- 
losophere, and ismdeedone of the finest speculations in that science, t/^iAs 
English reader vmdd seetken9tv>n txpUnned at large, he may find it in the eighth 
chapter of the second book of Mr. Locke's essay on human understanding. 

Sgedaiofy No. 413. 

Better thus : 

As this b a truth, &c. the English reader, ifhe would see the notion explain- 
ed at large, may find it, &o. 

A woman seldom asks advice before Ae has bought her wedding-clothes. 
When she has made her own choice,/or/0rf»*isaib6 she sends a eong^ 4*eUm to 
her friends. — Ilnd, No^ 475. 

Better thus ^ 

■ s he sends, for form's sake, a cong6 d^elire to her friends* 

And since it is necessary that there should be a perpetual intercourse of buy* 
ing and selling, and dealing upon credit ichcre fraud tspermUiedor eonnioed ai, 
orhalh no law to punish it, the honest dealer is always undone, and the knave 
gets' the advantage.— Otdliver^t Travels, part 1 . ehap.> 6. 

Better thus : 

.And since it is necessary that there should be a perpetuaf intercourse of buy- 
ing and selling, and dealing upon credit, the lionest dealer, where fraud is com- 
mitted or connived at, or hath no law to punish it, is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage. 

From these examples, the following observation win occur, that 
a circumstance ought never to be pfaced between two capital mem- 
bers of a period; for by such situation it must always be doubtful, 
as far as we gather from the arrangement,: to which of the two mem- 
bers it belongs : where it is interjected, as it ought to be, between 
parts of the member to which it belongs, the ambiguity is removed, 
and the capital members are kept distinct, which is a great beauty 
in composition. In general, to preserve members disUnct that sig. 
nify things distinguished in the Uiought,' the best method is, to place 
first in the consequent member some word that cannot connect with 
what precedes it. 

If it shall be thought that the objections here are too scrupulous, 
and that the defect of perspicuity is easily supplied by accurate 
punctuation, the answer is, That punctuation may remove an ani» 
higuity, but will never produce that peculiar beauty which is ppr^ 

33 
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cemd ^i^ien the sense comes out clearly and distinctly by mefa» 
of a happy arrangement. Such influence has diis beauty, diat by a. 
natural transition of perception, it is communicated to the very 
sound of the words, so as in appearance to improTO the music of the 
period. «But as this curious subject comes in more properly aftev^ 
ward, it is sufficient at present to appeal to experience, that a pe- 
riod, so arranged as to bring out the sense clear, seems always more 
musical than where the sense is left in any degree doubtfuL 

A rule deservedly occupying the second place is, That words ex- 
pressing things connected in the thought, ought to be placed as 
near together as possible. This nile is deriv^ immediately from 
human nature, prone in ereiy instance to place together things in 
any manner connected :* where things are arrani^ according Id 
their connexions, we hare a sense of order ; otherwise we have a 
sense of disorder, as of things placed by chance : and we naturally 
place words in the same order in which we would place the things 
diey signify. The bad effect of a violent separation of wcNrds or 
members thus intimately connected, will appear from the following 
example : 

For the EnsUih an DatnraUy fineifnl, and very often dispoied, by tbat 
gloomineiB ana metaneholv of tenper wbioh b to tnqmmt In oar natioB, to- 
many wild notions and vbioM, to wnich otfaen an not fo Uable. 

^Mfltator,Ab. 419. 

Here the veri> or assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, rio* 
lently separated from the subject to which it refen ; this mahes a 
harsh arrangement : the less excusable that the fault is easily pre*, 
vented by pTaoing the circumstance before the verb, after the fel- 
lowing manner : 

For the EngUah are naturally fan«iCnl, aa4* bv that gloominess and laelanebo* 
ly of temper which is so frequent in oarnatton» are often dbposed to many 
wild notions, kc. 

For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vteiasltade of tiblogs, knows 
to what ose his works may, some time orother, be applied, Ac- 

>srfafir,yfl.e5. 
Better thus : 

For as in the ordinary iateand vicissitads of things, no BM)rtal author knows- 
to what use, some time or other, his works may be applied, d^. 

From whence we may date likewise the rivalship of the house of France ; fisr 
wo may reckon that of y alois and that of Bouibon.as one upon this occasion, 
and the house of Austria, that continaes at this day, and has oft cost so mnch 
blood and somach treasure in the oqarse of it 

Leliert on flisfwy, vet. 1. ict. e. Bolm^knk^ 

It cannot be impertinentor ridiculous, therefore, in sucba couatiy, whatever 
it might be in the Abbot of St. Real's, which was Savoy, I thiak ; or ia Pern, 
under the lacas, where Garcilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none hut 
the nobilltjr to study— for men of all degrees to instruct themselvesin those af* 
fain wherem they amy be aetorsi orjndgea of those who act, or coatrollors of 
those that judge.— /M. Id, 6. 

If Sc^Ho, who was aaturallv inven to women, for which anecdote ws have, if 
I mistake not, the ai^tbority ot PolybiBS, as well assooM verses of IVevhM pre- 
served by Aulus Geilius, had been educated by Olympias at the court of rhi- 
lip, H is improbable that he wouldhave restoz^ the beautiful Spaniard. 

likL hi. % 
*See chap. 1. 
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1i\ any one liaTe a curiosity for more specimens of this kind^ 
they will be found without number in the works of the same 
"vathor. 

A pronomii which saves the naming a person or thing a second 
time, ought to be placed as near as possible to the name of that per- 
son or tUng. This is« branch of the foregoing rule ; and with the 
reason there jriven another concurs, viz. That if other ideas inter- 
'Tone, it is difficult to recall the person or thing by reference. 

If I had leave to Drlstthe Latia letters tnusiiiitted to me frem foreign parts, 
they would 4111 a v<Mnme, and be a full defence against aU tbat Mr. Partridge, or 
Us aecompUces of the PdKngal InqolsUion, will be ever able to objeet; wAe, by 
the way, are the only eheoiies my predictionshave ever met with at home or abroad. 

Better thus: 

■ ■ and^ a fall defenee agabst all that can be objected by Mr. Per- 
-^i^, or his aceemplioes of the Portngal inquisitiOB; who, by the way, arsi 4ia> 

iliere being a round millioa of creatnres In hanmn ftflire fhrouthoat this ktlig^ 
dom, i0*Ms whole sabsisteace, Slc-^-A modest Froposiil, lui. Swift, 

^Better: 

There being thronghont this kingdom a round million of creatures in human 
flgnre, whose whole sabdstenee, &c. 

Tom is a lively impodent e1ow% had has wit eaou^h to have made him a plea- 
sant companion, had t/ been polubed and rectified by good manners-r-^^nartfian, 
iVe. 162. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if tfa^ see any printed or written paper 
upon the giy>iknill« to take it op, and lay it aside earefolly, as not fcaowiajg but it 
may contain some piece of their Alcoran.— ^Mefofsr, Nq. 66. 

llie arrangement here leads to a wrong sense, as if the ground were 
taken up, not the paper. . Better thus : 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they see upon the ground any. printed 
or written paper, to take it up, &c. 

The following rule depends on the communication of emotions 
to related objects ; a principle in human nature that hath an exten- 
sive operation ; and we find this operation even where the objects 
are not otherwise related than by juxtaposition of the words that 
express them. Hence, to elevate or depress an object, one method 
is, to join it in the expression with another that is 'naturally high 
or low ; witness the Mlowing speech of Eumenes to the Roman 
senate: 

Causam veniendi sibi Romam iuisse, prster cupiditatem visendi dsss AemiMef 
9iis, quorambenefieioln ea fortune asset, supra qnam ne optare <]piidem anderet^ 
etiam ut coram moneret senatom ut Persei conatus^obviam iret—Lsey, I. 13. 
ciy. 11. 

To join the Romans with the gods in the same emmciation ia an 
artful stroke of flattery, because it tacitly puts them on a leveL Qn 
the other hand, the degrading or vilifying an object, 'is done success^ 
fully by ranking it with one mat is really low : 

I hope tohave this entertainment in a readiness for the nelt winter, and doubt 
4iot but it will please niore'tbaD the opera or puppeushow.-^^''^'^'^* ^'^' ^' 
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Mnu£o\A have been the jadgments which heaven, from time to time, ior the 
chafltuement of a sinfol people, has ioflicledupon whole nations. For when the 
degeoeracv becomes common, 'tis but jost the punishment should be general. Of 
this kind, m our own unfortunate country, was that destructive pestilence, whoM 
mortaii^ was so iatal as to sweep away, if Sir William Petty nAy be believed, 
five millions of ( hristian souls, besides women and Jews.— GimTs revenge againtt 
Twudng, Arffuthwi. 

m 

Such also was that dreadful conflagration emuing in this famous metropolis of 
London, which tonsnmed, according to thp computation of Sir Samuel Morelaad, 
100,000 houses, not to mention churches and stables.^/6td. 

But on condition it might pass into a lew, 1 would gladly etempt both lawyefs 
of all aeeSfSubattem and field-officers, young heirs, daocingnnasters, pickpock* 
ets, and player8.~<-ilfi infaUibU Schenu to pay t he piMe Debt, Swift . 

Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall 

Men. monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all.— iZajM oftheLoefc. 

Circumstances in a period resemble small stones in a building, 
employed to fill up vacuities among those of a larger size. In the 
arrangement of a period, such under-parts crowded together make 
a poor figure, and never are graceful but when interspersed among 
the capital parts. I illustrate this rule by the following example : 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation, in this kingdom, above 
10,000 parsons, whose revenues, added, to those of my Lords the Bishops, would 
suffice to maintain, &c. — Argument agakut abotishing Ckristiamty. Swift- . 

Here two circumstances, viz. by compidttion and inihisldngdomi are 
crowded together unnecessarily ; they make a better appearance 
separated in the following manner : 

It is likewise urged, tliat, in this kingdom, there are, by oomputation, abova 
10,000 parsons, dbc. 

If there be room for a choice, the sooner a circumstance is intro- 
duced the better; because circumstances are proper for that cool- 
ness of mind with which we begin a period as well as a voltune : in 
the progress the mind warms, and has a greater relidi for matters 
of importance. When a circumstance is placed at the beginning of 
the period, or near the beginning, the transition from it to the prin- 
cipal subject is agreeable : it is like ascending or going upwards. 
On the other hand, to place it late in the period has a bad efiTect ; 
for, aAer being engaged in the principal subject, one is with reluct- 
ance brought down to give attention to a circumstance. * Hence evi- 
dently the preference of the following arrangement : 

Whether in aay country a choice altogether unexceptionable has been made, 
seems daubtfiil. ^ 

Before this other, 

Whether a choice altogether unexceptioaable has, in any country, been 
made, Ax. 

For this reason the following period is exceptionable in point of ar- 
rangement : 

I have considered formeriy, with a good deal of attention, the subject upon 
which yen eommand me to communicate my thoughts to you. — ^BoItiig6faAe on 
tht Study ofHUtoryj letter 1. 

-which, with a slight alteration, may be improved thus : 
I JiAve formerly, with a good deal of attention, eomndered the subject, ^c^ 
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Swift, Bpeakiag of a virtuous and learned education : 

And although they may be, and too often are, drawn, by the temptotiotis tyf 
70nth, and the opportunities of a large fortune, into some irregularities when 
they tome ftrward into the great tobrtn, it is ever with reluctaiice and cotupunc- 
lion of mind, because their bias to virtue still continues. — The IntclligenetTy No, 9. 

Better : 

And althpagh, when they come forward into the great tcorid, they may be, aad 
too often, &c. 

The bad effect of placing a circumstance last, or late in a period, 
will appear froip the following examples : 

Let us en^leavoM' to establish to ourselves an interest in him who holds tiie- 
reins of the whole creation In bis hands. — Spectator, Jfo 12. 

Better thus : 

Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest in hioi, who in his hand 
"holds the reins of the whole creation. 

Virgilt who has cast the whole system of Platonic philosophy, so far as it re? 
lates to the soul of man, i^to beautiful allegories, in thedxthoook 0/ hie JEnetd, 
gives u> the punishment ^LC^^^ftctatufy Ab. 90. 

Better thus : 

Virgil, who, in the nxthbook of his iEneid, lias cast. Sec 

And Philip the Fourth was -obliged at last to conclude a peace on terms re- 
pognaiit to his inclination, to that of his people, to the interest of Spain, and 
to that of all Europe, in thePyreuean treaty 

Lett n on ^$lory, vol. 1. Ui. 6. Boliiigkroke. 

Better thus : 

And at last, in the Pyrenean treaty, Philip (he Fourth was obliged to conclude 
a peace, &c. ^ 

In arranging a period, it is of importance to determine in what 
part of it a word makes the greatest figure ; whether at the begin- 
ning, during the course, or at the close. The breaking silence rouses 
the attention, and prepares for a deep impression at the beginning ; 
the beginning, however, must yield to the close ; which being sue 
ceeded by a pause, affords time for a word to make its deepest im. 
pression.* ijence tlie following rule. That to give the utmost force 
to a period, it ought, if possible, to be closed with that word which 
makes the greatest figure. The opportunity of a pause should not 
be thrown away upon. accessories, but reserved for the principal ob- 
ject, in order that it may make a full impression ; which is an addi. 
tional reason against closing a period with a circumstance. There 
are, however, periods that admit not such a structure ; and in that 
case, the capital word ought, if possible, to be placed in the fronts 
which, next to the close, is the most advantageous for making an 
impression. Hence, in directing our discourse to a man of figure, 
we ought to begin with his name ; and one will be sensible of a de- 

* To give force or elevation to a period, it ought to begin and end with a 
lone syllable. For a long syllable makes naturally the strongest impression; 
iana of all the syllables in a period, we are chiefly mov ed with the first and last^ 
-^Demetrius Phalereug, of jyoeu/ion, etet* 39. 
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gmlatioQ when this rule is neglected, as it frequently is for the sake 
of verse, I give the following examp4es : 

Integer vitae, Meleritque paras, 
Non eget Maurifl Jacolts, neqae ana, - 
19ec venenatiii gravida sagittif, 
Foiee, pharetHi.— JSTartrf. Carm, 1. 1. ode SSi. 

Je craiiu Oieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d*aiatre craiate. 

In these examples, the name of the person addressed to makes it 
mean figure, being like a circumstanoe slipped into a comer. That 
^this oritcism is well-founded, we need no further proof than Addison's 
translation of the last example: 

O Aboer ! I fear dqr Crod, anfl I fear none hat bim. 

Qwurdimi, No. 1 17. 
O father, what intends thy band sbevcry'd, 
Agaioft thy only son f What fury, O son ! 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal daft 
Agauist thy father's head 7— jParoifise Lett^hg^k 9. 1. 707. 

Every one must be sensible of a dignity in the invocation at the be- 
ginning, which is not attained by that in the middle. I mean not, bow. 
ever, to censure this passage ; on the contrary, it i^pears beauti- 
ful, by distinguishing the respect that is due to a father, from that 
•which is due to a son. ' 

The substance of what is said in this and ^ fimgoing section, 
ijpon the method of arranging words in a period, so as to make the 
deepest impression with respect to sound as weU as signification, is 
comprehended in the following observation : That order of words 
in a period wiU always be the most agreeable, where, without ob- 
scuring the sense, the most important iihages, the most sondnius 
words, and the longest members, bring up the rear. 

Hitherto of arranging single words, single membeni, and single 
circumstances. But the enumeration of many particular^ in the 
^aame period k often necessary, and the questiini is, In what order 
they liiould be placed ? It does not seem easy, at first view, td 
bring a subject apparently so loose under any ;general rule : but 
iockily, reflecting upon what is said in the first <^apler about order, 
we find rules laid down to our band, which leave us no task but 
that of applying them to the present question. And, first, with tea- 
pect to the enumerating particulars of equal rank, it is laid down in 
tl)e place quoted, that as there m no cause for preferring any one 
before the rest, it is indifiTerent to the fldind in what order they be 
Tiewed. And it is only necessary to be added here, that for the 
same reason, it is indifferent in wfaiat order they .be named. Se^ 
eondly, if a number of objects of^he same kind, differing only in 
size, are to be ranged along a straight line, the most agreeable order 
^Id the ^e is that of an increasing series. -In surveying a number 
of such objects, beginning at the least, and proceeding to greater 
and greater, the mind swells gradually with the successive Ejects, 
and in its progress has a very sensible pleasure. 'Precisely for the 
same reason words expressive of such objects otjgbt to be placed in 
the same order. The beauty of this figure, which may be termed a 
<iUmax in sense, has escaped Lord Bolmgbroke in the first member 
of the following period. 
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tet bttt one greft^ bn.T6i djaintarested^ active nan arise, and he will be feceiv^ 
«d, followed, and almost adored. 

The following amuigement has senaibly a better effect : 
Let bat one brave, great, active,^interetted man arise, Ac, 

_ I 

Whether the same role ought to be followed in enumerating men 
ef difierent rank:), seems doubtful ; on the. one hand, a number of 
persons presented to the eye^ in form of an increasing series, is un- 
doubtedly the most agreeable order ; on the other hand, in every 
list of names, we set the person of the greatest dignity at the top^ 
and descend gradually through his inferiors. Where the purpose 
is to hoBcmr the persons named according to their rank, die latter 
order ought to be followed ; but every one who regards himself only, 
or his reader, will choose the former order. Thurdly, as the sense 
of order directs the eye to descend from the principal to its greatest 
accessory, and from the whole to its greatest part, and' in the same 
order through all the parts and acceosories till we arrive at the mi- 
nutest ; the same order ought to be followed in the enumeration of 
^such particulars. I shall give one familiar example. Talking of 
^tiie parts of a column, the base, the shaft, the (^ital^ . these are 
capable of six different arrangements, and the question is. Which is- 
the best 1 When wo have in view the erecting a column, we are 
naturally led to express the parts in the order above-mentioned ; 
which at the same time is agreeable by ascending. But considering 
the column as it stands, wimout reference to its erection, the sense 
of order, as observed above, requires the chief part to be named 
first ; for that reason we begin with the shaft, and the base comes 
next in< order, that we may ascend from it to the capital. Lastly, 
in tracing the particulars of any natural operation,' order requires 
that we mllow the course of nature. HistoricaJ facts are related in . 
die order of time. We begin at the founder of a family, and. pro- 
ceed from him to bis descendants ; but in descnbiog a lofl^ oak, we 
begin with the trunk, and ascend to the branches. 

When force and liveliness of expression are demanded, the rule 
is to suspend the thought as long as possible, and to bring- it out full' 
and entire at the close, which cannot be done but by inverting the 
natural arrangement. By introducing a word or member before its 
time, curiosity is raised about what is to follow ; and it is agreeable 
to have our curiosity gratified at the close of a period : ^e pleasure 
we feel resembles that of seeing a stroke exeited upon a body by 
the whole collected force of the agent. On the other hand, where 
a period is so constructed as to admit more than one complete 
close in the sense, the curiosity of the reader is exhausted at the ' 
first close, and what follows appears languid or superfluous ; his 
disappointment contributes also to that appearance, when he finds, 
contrary to expectation, that the period is not yet finished. Cicero, 
and after him Quintilian, reconunended the verb to the last place. 
This method evidently tends to suspend the sense till the dose of 
the period, for without dfee verb the sense cannot be complete ; and 
when di9 verb happene to be the capital word, which it frequendy 
ia, it ought atany rate to be die last, accoidingtoanotherruleabova 
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hud down. I proceed as. usual to iUustrate this rule By exampres*- 
The following period is placed in its natural' order : 

Were instnietion an essentia] circanistance in epic poetry, I doubt whedier-ar, 
single instance coaid be given of this species of composition in any ianguage. 

The period th)is arranged admits a full close upon the word eampo-' 
sUion ; after which it goes on languidly, and closes without force* 
This blemish will be avoided by the following arrangement : 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in epic poetry, I doubt whether, 
in auy language, a single instance couid be ^iven ol this species of composition^ 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use of this llatonlc notion, as 
lar as it rezards the subsistence of our passions after deaths with great beauty 
and strength of reason.— op6c/<Mor, iVo. 90. * 

Better thus : 

Some of our most eminent divines have, with great beauty and strength of 
reason, made use of this Platonic notion, Hui, 

Men of the best sense have been touched) more or less, with these groundless 
horrors and presages of futurity, upun- surveying the most indifferent works of 
nature. — 3pcctalof%No. 605* 

Better, ' 

Upon surveying the most indifferent works of nature, men 6f the best'4ense,&c. 

She soon informed him of the place be ^^s in, which, notwithstanding all its 
horrors, appeared to him more sweet than the bower of Mahomet, in the com* 
pany of his fialsora. — Guardian, No. 167. 

Better, 

She soon, &c. appeared to him, in the company of his Balsora, more sweet, kc. 

The Emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute pouer in 
Hungary, that he expos*'d'the empiredoubiy to desolation and ruin for the sake 
of it — Letitrs onHutury, vol: I. let. 7, Bolinginroke. 

Better, ' 

t hat for the sake of it he exposed the empire doubly to desolation 
and ruiutf 

None of the rules for the composition of periods are more liable, 
to be abused than those last mentioned ; witness many Latin writers, 
among the modems especially, whose style, by inversions too violent, 
is rendered harsh and obscure. Suspension of the thought till the 
close of the lysriod ought neyer to be preferred before perspicuity. 
Neither ought such suspension to be attempted in a long period,, 
because in that case the mind is bewildered amidst a profusion of 
words : a traveller, while he is puzzled about the road, relishes not 
the finest prospect. 

All the rich presents which Astyages had given him at paorting, keeping onl^ 
some Median horses, in order to propagate the breed of them in Persia, he distri- 
buted among his friends whom he left at the court of Ecbotana. ^TraveU of Cf^ 
rutf book 1. 

The foregoing rules concerning- the arrangement of a single pe- 
riod ; I add one rule more -concerning the distribution of a discoiurse 
into different periods. A short period is lively and familiar ; a long 
period, requiring more attention, makes an impression grave and 
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iselemn.* In general, a writer ought to study & mUture of lodg and 
short periods, which prevent an irksome unirorniity>.and entertain 
the mind with a variety of impressions. In particuliUTy long periods 
ought to be avoided till the reader's attention be thoroughly en. 
gaged : and therefore a discourse, especially of the familiar kind, 
ought never to be introduced with a long period. For that reasoa» 
the commencement of a letter to a very young lady on her marriage 
is faulty. 

l^Iadam, The hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying visitfon acooimt 
of yottr marriage being now over, you are beginning to enter into acourse of life 
where you will want much advice to divert youfrom falling into many erron, fop- 
peries, and follies, to which your sex is subject. — Swift. 

See another example still more faulty, in the commencenienlof 
Cicero's oration. Pro Arckia poeta. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be proper to review the rules 
laid down in this and the preceding section, in order to make some 
general observations. That order of the words and members of a 
period is justly termed natural, which corresponds to the natural 
order of the ideas that compose the thought, ^e tendency of many 
of the foregoing rules is to substitute an artificial arrangement, in 
order to catch some beauty, either of sound or meaning, for wliich 
there is no place in the natural order. But seldom it happens, that 
in the same period there is place for a plurahty of these rules : if one 
beauty can be retained, another must be relinquished, and the only 
question is, which ought to be preferred ? This question cannot be 
resolved by any general rule ; if the natural order be not relished, 
a few trials will discover that artificial order which has the best 
eflect ; and this exercise, supported by a good taste, will in time 
Ipake the choice easy. All that can be said in general is, that in 
making a choice, sound ought to yield to signification. 

The transposing words and members out of their natural order, 
so remarkable in the learned languages, has been the subject of 
much speculation. It is agreed on all hands, that such transposi- 
tioQ or inversion bestows upon a period a very sensible degree of 
force and elevation ; atid yet writers seem to be at a loss how to 
account for this efTect. Cerceauf ascribes so much power to in- 
version, as to make it the characteristic of French verse, and the 
single circumstance which in that language distinguishes verse 
from prose : and yet he pretends not to say, that it hath any other 
effect but to raise surprise ; he must mean curiosity, which is done 
by suspending the thought during the period, and bringing it out 
entire at the close. "Riis indeed is one efiect of inversion ; but 
neither its sole effect, nor even that which is the most remarkable, 
ad is made evident above. But waving censure, which is not an 
agreeable task, I enter into the matter, and begin with observing, 
that if conformity between words and their meaning be agreeable^ 
it must of course be agreeable to find the same order or arrange- 
ment in both. Hence the beauty of a plain or natural style, where 

* Demetrius Fbalereus (of Elocutiont sect 44.) observes, that long members 
in a period make an impression of gravity and importance. The same observatioii 
is applicable to periods. t Beflections sor la pofesie Francois- 
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iIm onier of dM words corre8p<Mid0 predsely to the order ol* the 
ideas. Nor id tbifl the single beauty of a natural style : it is also 
egreeatnle by its sknplicity and pers{>iciiity. This observation 
thzow^s light npon the subject ; for if a natural style be in itself 
agreeaMe, a tra^osed style cannot be so ; and therefore its agree- 
aSlene'ms muslt arise from admitting some positive beauty that is 
estchided in a natural style. To be confirmed in diis opinion, we 
need but reflect upon some of the foregoing rules, which make it 
evident, that language, by means o[ inversion, is susceptible o€ 
many beauties that are totally excluded in a naetural arrangement. 
Ftom these premises it clearly follows, that inversion ought not to 
be indulged, unless in order to reach some beauty superior to 
those of a natural style. It may with great certainty be pro- 
nounced, that every inversion which is not governed by this rule, 
wiH appear harsh and strained, and be disrelished by every one of 
taste. Hence the beauty of inversion when happily conducted ; 
the beantyy not of an end, but of means, as furnishing ^opportunity 
for numberless ornaments that find no place in a natural style : 
hence the force, the elevation, the harmony, the cadence, of some- 
compositions ; hence the manifold beauties of the Greek and Ro*: 
man tongues, of which living languages afiord but fttnt imitations. 



SECT. m. 

BSAVTY OF LANGUAGE, FROM A RESBMBLANCS B£TWES> 

SOrilD AND aiGNlFICATfON. 

•' A RESBKBLANCE between the sound of. certain words and their 
signification, is a beauty that has escaped no critical writer, and* 
yet is not handled with accuracy by any of them. They have pro- 
bably bi^en of opinion, that a beauty so obvious to the feeling re- 
quires no explanation. This is an error ; and to avoid it, t shall 
give examples of the various resemblances between sound and sig. 
nification, accompanied with an endeavour to explain why such re- 
semblances are beautiful. I begin with examples where the re- 
semblance between the sound and signification is the most entire ; 
and next, examples where the resemblance is less and less so. 

There being frequently a strong resemblance of one sound to 
another, it will not be surprismg to find an articulate sound resem- 
bling one that is not articulate : thus, the sound of a bowstring 
is imitated by the words that express it : 

' ^The striqg let fly 

Twanged ihort and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry, -^Odyuejf, xii.449- 

The sound of felling trees in a wood : 

Load ioundi the aie, redoubling strokes od strokes, . 

On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 

HeadlODK. Deep echoing groan the thielcets brown. 

Then nulKng, crackling, croiking, thunder dovrn.^ Jiiad, xxlil U4; 

« 

But when loud surges lash the soundmg shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should Uke the torrent roar. 

Pope's Essay on CriiicUm, 369 * 
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Bire 8cyUm there a scene of faonsor forms, 

And here Chary bdis, fills the deep with storms ; 

When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 

The rough rock roars : tumultnouflboil thewave8.~-jPfl{|M. 

No person can be at a loss about the cause of this beauty ; it is 
-obviously that of imitation » 

That there is any other natural resemblance of sound to signifi- 
^cation must not be taken for granted. There is no resemblance of 
sound to motion, nor of sound to sentiment. We are, however, apt 
to be deceived by artful pronimciation ; the same passage may be 
pronounced in many different tones, elevated or humble, sweet or 
harsh, brisk or melancholy, so as to accord with the thought or sen- 
timent : such concord must be distinguished from that concord be- 
tween sound and sense, which is perceived in some expressions in- 
dependent of artful pronunciation ; the latter is the poet's wprk, the 
former must be attributed to the reader. Another thing contributes 
still more to the deceit : in language, sound and sense being inti- 
iiiately connected, the properties of the one are readily commimi- 
cated to the other ; for example, the quality of grandeur, of sweet- 
ness, or of melancholy, though belonging to the thought solely, is 
transferred to thewoitte, which, by that means, resemble in appear- 
ance the thoueht that is expressed by them.* I have great reason 
to recommend these observations to the reader, considering bow in- 
accurately the present subject is handled by critics ; not one of them 
distinguishes the natural resemblance of sound and signification from 
the artificial resemblances now described ; witness Yidain particu- 
lar, who, in a very long passage, has given very few examples but 
what are of the latter kind.f 

That thcure may be a resemblance of articulate sounds to some 
that are not articulate is self-evident ; and that, in fact, there epst' 
i9uch resemblances, successfully employed by writers of genius, is 
clear frpm the foregoing examples, and from many others thai mig^t 
be given. But we may safely pronounce, that this natural resem* 
blance can he carded no farther* The objects of the different 
senses differ so widely firom each other as to exclude any resem- 
blance : sound in particular, whether articulate or inarticulate, re- 
sembles not,. in any degree^ taste, smell, or motion ; and as little 
can it resemble any iptcrnal sentiment, feeling, or emotion. But 
must we then admit, that nothing but soimd can be imitated by 
flound ? Taking imitation in its proper sense, as importing a resem- 
blance between the two objects, the proposition must be admitted ; 
^d yet in fo^ny psfsstiges diat ^re not descriptive of scxiind, every 
x>ne must be sensible of a peculiar concord between the sound of 
the words and their mpanipg. As there caa be no doubt of the fact, 
^hat remains is to inquire into its cause- 
Resembling causes may produce effects that have no resem- 
blance ; and cansesf that have no resemblance may produce re- 
eenbling ejects, A magnificent building, for example, resembles 
not in any degree an heroic action ; and yet the emotions they pro- 
duce are concordant, and beaf a reseaibliiiice to each other. We 

« ^ chap. 2. part 1. sect a. t Poet. L. a 6 5 16 4. 
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aie 0tiUmore sensible of this resemblance in a song, when the musio 
is properly adapted to the sentiment ; there is no resemblance be* 
Iween thought and sound ; but there is the strongest resemblance 
between the emotion raised by music tender and pathetic, and that 
raised by the complaint of an unsuccessful lover. Applying this 
observation to the present subject, it appears, that, in some instan- 
ces, the sound even of a single word makes an impression resem- 
bling that which is made by the thing it signifies ; witness the word 
rUnmngy composed of two short syllables ; and more remarkably the 
woitls rapidity, impetuosityj precipitation. Brutal manners produce 
in the spectator an emotion not unlike what is produced by a harsh 
and rough sound ; and hence the beauty of the figurative expression 
rugged manners. Again, the word little, being pronounced with a 
very small aperture of the mouth, h^s a weak and faint sound, which 
makes an impression resembling that made by a diminutive object. 
Hiis resemblance of effects is still more remarkable where a num- 
ber of words are connected in a period : words pronounced in suc- 
cession make often a strong impression ; and when this impression 
happens to accord with that made by the sense, we are sensible of 
a complex emotion, peculiarly pleasant ; one proceeding from the 
sentiment, arid one from the melody or sound of the words. But 
the chief pleasure proceeds from having these two concordant emo- 
tions combined in perfect harmony, and carried on in the mind to a 
fbll dose.* Except in the single case where sound is described, 
all the examples given by critics of sense being imitated in sound, 
resolve into a resemblance of effects ; emotions raised by sound 
and signification may have a resemblance ; but sound itself cannot 
have a resemblance to any thing but sound. 

Proceeding now to particulars, and beginning with those cases 
where the emotions have the strongest resemblance, I observe, first. 
That by a number of syllables in succession, an emotion is some- 
times raised extremely similar to that raised by successive motion ; 
which may be evident even to those who are defective in taste, from 
the following fact, that the tenn movement in all languages is equal- 
ly applied to both. In this manner, successive motion, such as 
walking, running, galloping, can be imitated by a succession of long 
or short syllables, or by a due mixture of both. For example, slow 
motion may be justly imitated in a verse where long syllables prevail, 
especially when aided by a slow pronunciation. 

III! inter sese magna vi braehia tpUunti-Owrg, Iv. 174. 

On the other hand, swift motion is imitated * by a succession of 
short syllables t 

Qutdm pedants pntrem sonitu qnatit nngula camputn. 
Again: 

Badit iter Uqiiidani, oeleres neqne commovet tlas. 
Thirdly, A line composed of monosyUables makes an impression, 

* Bee cfaap.2.pert4 
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by the frequency of its pauses, similar to what is made by laborious 
interrupted motion : 

With many a weary step/ and many a |roan, . 

Up the high hill he heaves a hoge round stone.— Oiiyiiey, xi. 736. 

First march the heavy moles seeurely slow ; 

O'er hUls, o'er dales, o'er crags, o*er rocks they go.-— I^iatf, xxiii. 138. 

Fourthly, The impression made by rough sounds in succession, 
resembles Uiat made by rough or tumultuous motion ; on the other 
hand, the impression of smooth sounds resembles that of gentle mo- 
tion. The folfowing is an example of both : 

Two craggy rocks projecting from the main, 

The roaring wind's tempestnons rage restrain ; 

Within, the waves in softer murmars glide 

And ships secure withoot their hcnlsers ride.— Oi^fSMy, iil. 116. 

Another example of the latter : 

Soft is the strain when. Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth streaii» in smoother nnmAwrs flews.-— £ssty m Crit. 3M. 

Fiftiily, Prolonged motion is expressed in an Alexandrine line. 
The first example shall be of slow motion prolonged : 

A needless Alexandrine /snds the soig: 

That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length alone. 

Essay on WHeism, 866. 

The next example, is of forcible motion prolonged : 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 

WidenrolUng, foaming high, and tombltng to the shore.— iluuf, xlH. 1004. 

The last shall be of rapid motion prolonged : 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the main. 

£My#iiCn|i0Jfm,a73^ 

Again, speaking of a rock torn fix>m the brow of a mountain : 

Still gathering force, it smokes, and ittg'd amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the pjain. 

mad, xiii. 197. 

Sixthly, A 'period consisting mostly of long syllables, that is, of 
syllables pronounced slow, produceth an emotiop resembling faintly 
thai which is produced by gravity and soleionity* Hence the beau, 
ty of the following verse : 

OBi sedato req;K>ndit corde Latlnus. 

It resembles equally an object that is insipid and uninteresting : 

Tssdet quotidlanamm hamm formarum. — Tirente, EumtehMS, act 2. sc, 3. 

Seventhly, A slow succession of ideas is a circumstance that be- 
longs equally to settled melancholy, and to a period composed of 
polysyllables pronounced skm ; and hence, by similarity of emo, 
tjons, the latter is imitative of the former. 
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ia fjhose deep Bolitades, and awfal cells* 

Where heavTily-penalve Contemplatioo dwellsi 

And ever-mastng Melanclioly reigns. — Pofe^ EUoita to Abdard. 

Eighthly, A long syllable knade short, or a short syllable made 
long, raises, by the difficulty of pronouncing contrary to custom, a 
ftfeling similar to that of iMurd labour : 

When Ajax strives some roek^s eoi^ weig;fat to threw, 

The line too laboors/aadtfae words move slow.— iSwiy en CfU, 970. 

Ninthly, Hiursh or rough words pronounced with difficulty, excite 
a feeling similar to that which jiroceeds from the labour of thought 
to a dull writer : 

Just writes to makehis barreaiiessaMear, 

And strains from Wd-bound bfaiae eight lines a year. 

Peps'* EpUiU to Dr, A^htdhnoi, 1 181. 

I shall close with ope example more, which of all makes the fin^. 
est figure, fai the first 8«clioi;i, mention is made of a pUinax in 
BOMttd ; and, in Che secaad* of a climax in sense. It belongs to the 
present subject to observe, that when these coincide in the 9aaie 
passage, the concordance of sound and sense is d^ligbtfui; tbe 
reader is conscious not oidy of pleasure from the two climaxes sepa^ 
rately, but of an additional pleasure from tiieir concordance^ and 
frpm finding the sense so jushy imitated by the sound. In this res- 
pect, no periods are more perfect than those borrowed firom Cicero 
m the first section* 

The concord between sense and soimd is qo lesys ^gree^^e in 
wb9t may be termed an fiiifictefm^, where the progress is from great 
to little ; for this has the effect to make diminutive objects appear . 
stin more diminutive. Horace affords a striking example : 

Parturinnt moales^ nascetnr ridienlus mns. 

The-anaagement here is susigularly artful, the first place is occupi- 
ed by the verb, wbiob J4 Ibe oapbal word by ks sense as well as 
sound ; the close is reserved for &e word that is the meanest in 
sense as well as in sound. And it must not be overlooked, that the 
resenibliBg sounds of the two last syllables give a ludicrous air to 
the whole. 

Revieiving the foregfMOg examples, it appears to me, contrary to 
expeetation, that in passing from (he strongest resemblances to 
those that are fainter, every step affords additional pleasure. Re- 
newing the experiment again and again, I feel no wavering, but 
the greatest pleasure constantly from the faintest rissismblances. 
And yet how can this be ? for if the pleasure lie in imitation, must, 
not the strongest resemblanee afford the matest pleasure? From 
this vexing dilemma I am happily reliieved, |[>y r^i^'cl^ fu a doc- 
trine established in the chapter of resemblance and contrast, that 
the pleasure of resemblanee is the greatest where it is least ex- 
pected, apd where the objeets compart are in their capttid circmn* 
stances widely diffsi^nt. Nm: wiH this appear surpriang, when we 
descend to familiar examples. It raiseth no degiee or wonder 'to 



Aid the todsl perfecf reMttibkiiee between tW6 eg^ 6f the sof^e 
bird ; it is more ifttM to find such resiembl&iic^ bcitweeh fw6 huinan 
faces ; and upon that account snch an appeairance r^si66 some de. 
greeof wonder ; but this emotion rises to a ^1 gi^eatcfr' height, 
when we find in ^ pebble, an ag«tte, or other natuial production, 
ahy resemblance to a tree, or to any orgaliized body. We cannot 
hesitate a moment, in applying these observations to th6 present 
subject. What occasion of wonder can it be to find one sound re. 
sembhng another, where both are of the same kind? K is not so 
common to find a resemblance between an atticuldte sound and 
one not articulate ; which accordingly affords some sKghf pleasure. 
But the pleasure swells greatly, when we employ sound to imitate 
things it resembles not ouietwise than by the eneets produced in die 
mind* 

I have had occasion to observe, that to complete the resemblance 
between sound and sense, artful pronunciation contributes not a 
IHtle; Prottunciatioti therefbre may be considered as a branch of 
the present mibject ; andwith some observations upon it the secition 
shall be concluded. 

hk order to give a just idea of pronunciation, it must be dfstin. 
guished firom singing. The latter is carried on by 'notes, requiring 
each of ^em a Afferent aperture of the windpipe :- the notes pro- 
perly belonging to the former are expressed by difierent apertures 
of the mouth, without varying die aperture of the windpipe. This 
however doth not hinder pronunciation to borrow from smging, as 
one sometimes is naturally led to do, in expres^ng a vehement 
passion. 

In read(ng, as in singing, ther^ is a key-note ; above this note 
the voice is frequently elevated; to make the soUnd coirespond to 
the elevation of the subject ; bat the mind in' an elevated state is 
disposed to action : therefore, in order to a rest, it must be brought 
down to the key-note. Hence the term cadence* 

The only general rule that can be given for directing the pro* 
nunciation, is. To sound the words in such a manner as to imitate 
the things they signify. In pronouncing words signifying what is 
elevated, the voice ought to be raised above its ordinary tone ; and 
wofds signifying dejection of mind, ought to be pronounced in a 
loW note. To imitate a stem and impetuous passion, the words 
ought to be pronounced rough and loud ; a sweet and kindly pas- 
sion, on the contrary, ought to be imitated by a sofl and melodious 
tone of voice ; in Diryden'sode ofAhxander^s Fea^t, the line, Fa?n, 
foln^falhjfafni represents a gradual sinking of the mind ; and there- 
fore IS pronounced with a falling voice by every one of taste, with- 
out ilistruction. In general, words that make the greatest figutc 
ought to be marked with a -peculiar emphasis; Another circum- 
stance eontribufea to the resemblance between sense and sound, 
which is slow or quick pronunciation^: for though the length or 
shortness of the syllablefir with relation to each other, be in prose 
ascertained in some measure, and in verse accurately s yet taking-' 
a whole line or period together, it may be pronounced slow or faSt- 
A period accordfingly ought to be pronounced slow, when it expresses 
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what us sdeimi or deliberate ; and ooght to be pronoiuieed quick 
when itexprea^s what is bri^k, lively, or impetuous^ 

The art of pronouncinggwith propriety and gracoi being intend- 
ed to make the sound an echo to the sense, scarce admits of any 
other general rule than that above-mentioned* It may indeed be 
branched out into many particular rules and observations ; but with* 
out much success ; because no language fumisheth words to signify 
the difTerent degrees of high and low, loud and soil, fast and slow. 
Before these differences can be made the subject of regular instruc 
tion, notes must be invenledy resembUng those employed in music* 
We have reason to believe, that in Greece every tragedy was accom- 
panied with such notes, in order to ascertain the pronunciajdon ; bi^ 
the modems hitherto have not thought of this refiiiement. Cicero, 
indeed,* without the help of notes, pretends to give rules for 
ascertaining the various tones of voice that are proper in ex- 
pressing the different passions ; and it must be acknowledged, that 
in this attempt he hath exhausted the whole power of language. 
At the same time, every person of discernonent will perceive, that 
these rules avail little in point of instruction : the very words he em- 
ploys are not intelligible, except to diose who beforehand are ac* 
quainted with the subject. ^ 

To vary the scene a little, I propose to close with a slight com- 
parison between singing and pronouncing. In thi^ c<;anparison, the 
five following circumstances relative to articulate sound, ooust be 
kept in view. Ist. A sound or syllable is harsh or smooth. 2cL 
It IS longer short. 3d. It is pronounced high or low. 4th. It 
IB pronounced loud or soft. And, lastly, a number of words in 
succession, constituting a. period or member of a period, are pro- 
nounced slow or quick. Of these five the first depending on the 
compone;it. letters, and the second being ascertained by custom, 
admit not any variety in pronouncing. The three last are arbi- 
trary, depending on the wiU of the person who pronounces ; and it 
is chiefly in the artfiil management of these that just pronunciation 
consists. With respect to the first circumstance, music has evi- 
dently the advantage ; fi>r all its notes are agreeable to the ear 'f 
which is not always the case of articulate sounds. With respect 
to the second, long and short syllables variously combined, pro- 
duce a great variety of feet ; yet far inferior to the variety that i» 
found in the multiplied combinations of musical notes. With re- 
spect to high and low notes, pronunciation i» still more inferior to 
smging ; mr it is observed by Dionysius of Halicamas8us,t that in 
pronouncing, t. c without altering the aperture of the windpipe, the 
voice is. confined witliln three notes and a half; singing has a much 
greater compass. With respect to the two last circumstances, pro- 
nunciation equals singing. 

In this chapter I have mentioned none of the beauties of language 
but what arise from Words taken in their proper sense* Beauties 
that depend on the metaphorical and figuri|tive power of wordf^ 
are reserved to be treated chap. 20. 

• De oratorc, 1. 3. cap. 58. ♦ De itnictura oralioais, sect. % 
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SECT, IV. 

VEH8IFICATION. 
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The muaic of verse, though handled by every grammarian, merits 
more attentioB than it has been honoured with. It is a subject inti- 
mately connected with human nature ; and to Explain it thoroughly, 
several nice and delicate feeUngs must be employed. But before 
entering upon it, we must see what verse is, or, in other words, by 
what nmik it is distinguished from prose ; a point not so easy as may * 
at first be apprehendied. It is true, that the construction oi' verse is 
governed by precise rules ; whereas prose is more loose, and scarce 
subjected to any rules* But are the many who have no rules, left 
without means to make the distinction ? and even with respect to the 
learned, must they apply the rule befoi'e they pan with certainty 
pronounce whether the composition be prose or verse ? This will 
hardly be maintained ; and therefore instead of rules,, the ear must 
be a{^>ealed to as the proper judge* But by what mark does the 
ear dntinguish verse from prose ? The proper and satisfactory an* 
swer is. That these make different impressions upon every one who 
hath an ear. This advances us one step in our inquiry. 

Taking it then for granted that verse and prose make upon the ear 
di^rent impressions, nothings remains but to explain this difference, 
and to assign its cause. To this end 1 call to my aid an observation 
made above upon the sound of w<Hrds, that they are more agreeable 
to- the ear when composed of long and short syllables, than when all 
the syllables are of the same sort : a continued sound in the sjEune 
tone make^n'ot a musical impression : the same note, successively 
renewed by intervals, is more agreeable ; but still makes not a mu*- 
sical impression. To produce Siat impression, variety is necessary 
as well as nundber : the successive sounds or syllables must be some 
of them long, some of them short ; and if also high and low, the 
ransie is the more perfbct. The musical impression made by a pe- 
viodconsisting of long and short syllables ananged in a certain or- 
der, is what l£e Greeks call rhythmu9y the Latin nutnervs^ and we 
mdody or measmre. Cicero justly observes, that in one continued 
sound tiiere is no melody : '' Numerus in continuatione nuUus est." 
But in what fbUoWR ho is ^de of the trutib, if b^ nwnenu he means 
melody or musical impression : " Distincitio, et squalium et 8»po 
varionim* itttervall<Hronft' percussio, 'numerum confictt ; quern in ca- 
dentifaus guttis, quod* intervallis distinguuntur, notare possumns." 
Adling drops^ whethei* with equal or unequal intervals, are ceitatn- 
ly not mnsic : we are not sensible of a musical impression but in a* 
soeeessionof long and short notes. And this also was probably the 
epinionof the auUior cited* though his expression be a little unguarde 
ed.* . 

^FfOBVthis paitagv, how«veri we diflcoverthe etyirfology of the Latin (erm for 
mofical ImprewloD. Every one being lensible that there is no music in a god- 
tinued soand ; the first Inquiries were probably carried no farther than to dis- 
coTer, that, to produce a musical impression, a number of sounds is necessary ; 
and moiieal in^iMftloa obtained Hie name of nm ai n if, before it was clearly »?< 
*?ertained. that variety is necestavy as well as onmber. 

35 
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It will probably occur, that mdody, if it depend on long and slioit 
syllables combined in a sentence, may be found in prose as well aft 
in verse ; considering especially, that in both, particular words are 
accented or pronounced in a higher tone than the rest ; and there- 
fore thai verse cannot be distinguished from prose by melody merely. 
The observation is just; and it' follows, that the distinction between 
them).8ince it depends not singly on melody, must arise from the di^ 
fevence of the melo<fy, which is precisely the case ; though that 
difference cannot with any accuracy be explained in words ; all that 
* can be sdid is, that verse is more musical than prose, and its melody 
more perfect. The difference between verse and prose resembles 
the difference, in music properly so called, 'between the song and 
the recitative : and the resemblance is not the least complete^ that 
these differences, like the shades of colours, approximate sometimes 
80 nearly as scarce to be discernible : the melody of a recitative 
approaches sometimes to that of a song ; which, on theotfaer hand, 
degenerates sometime^ to that of a recitative. Nothing is more dis- 
tinguishable from prose than the bulk of Virgil's Hexameters : many 
of those composed by Horace, are very little removed from prose : 
Sapphic verse has a very sensible melody : that, on the other handy 
of an Iambic, is extremely faint.* 

This more perfect melody of articulate sounds is what distinguish- 
oth verse from prose. Verse is subjected to certain inflexible laws ; 
the number and variety of the component syllaUes being ascertain* 
ed, and in some me«isure the order of succession. Such restraint 
makes it a matter of difficulty to compose in verse ; a difficulty that 
is not to be surmounted but by a peculiar genius. Useful lessons 
conveyed to us in verse, are agreeable by the union of music witlv 
instruction : but are we for that reason to reject knowledge offered 
in a plainer dress 7 That would be ridiculous : for knowledge ia of 
intrinsic merit, independent of the means of acquisition ; and there 
are many not lees capable than willing to instruct us^ who have no 
genius for verse. Hence the use of prose ; which, for the reason 
now given, is not confined to precise rules. There belongs to it a ob- 
tain melody of an inferior kind, which ought to be the aim of every • 
writer ; but for succeeding in it, practice is necessary more than 
genius. Nor do we rigidly insist for meiodious prose ; provided the- 
woric convey instruction, its chief end, we are die less solicitous 
about its dress. 

Having ascertained the nature and limits of our subject, I proceed 
to the laws b^ which it is regulated. These would be endless, were 
verse of all difierent kinds to be taken under' consideration* I pro- 
pose, therefore, to confine the inquiry to Latin or Greek Hexameter, 
and to French and English heroic verse : which perhaps may carry 
me farther than the reader would choose to follow. The observa* 
tions I s])all have occasion to make, will, at any rate, be sufficient 
for a specimen ; and these, with proper variations, may easily be 
transferred to the composition of 0|ther sorts of verse. 

Before Tenter upon particulars, it must be premised in general, 
that to verse of eveiy kind five things are of importance. 1st. The 

* Moflic, properly to called, is analyeed into melody and bamaony. A succes- 
SYon of sounds so as to be agreeable to the ear, constitntesmelody : harmony arisef 
from co-existio^ioands. Verse therefore can only reach melody, and notharmony. 
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cumber of syllables that compose a ver^e line. 2d, The different 
lengths of syllables, t. e. the difierence of time taken in pronounc 
ing. 3d. The anrangement of these syllables combined in words. 
4th. The pauses or stops in pronouncing, dth. The pronouncing 
syllables in a high or low tone. The three first mentioned are ob« 
viously essential to vense : if any of them be wanting there ^ cannot 
be that higher degree of melody which distinguisheth verse from 
prose'. To give a just notion of the fourth, it must be observed, that 
pauses are necessary for three different purposes : one, To sepa- 
rate periods, and members of the same period, according to the 
sense ; another, To improve the melody of verse ; and the last. To 
affiird opportunity for drawing breath in reading. A pause of the 
first kind is variable, being long or short, frequent or less frequent, 
as the sense requires. A pause of the second kind, being determin- 
ed by the melody, is in no degree arbitrary. The last sort is in a 
measure arbitrary, depending on the reader's command of breath. 
£ut as one cannot read with grace, unless, for drawing breath, op- 
portunity be taken of a pause in the sense or in the melody, this pause 
ought never to be distinguished from the others ; and for thatrea- 
son shall be laid aside* With ^respect, then, to the pauees'of sense 
and of melody, it may be affirmed, without hesitation, that their>co- 
incidence in verse is a capital beauty : but as it cannot be expected, 
in a long work especially, that every line should be so perfect, we 
shall a&rwards have occasion to see, that the pause necessary for 
the sense must often, in some degree, be sacrificed to the verse* 
pause, and the latter sometimes to the former. 

The pronouncing syllablea in a high or low tone contributes also 
to melody. In reading, whether verse or prose, a certain tone is as. 
«umed, which maybe called the keynote ; and in that tone the bulk 
of the words are sounded. Sometimes to humour the sense, and 
sometimes the melody, a particular syllable is sounded in a hi^ier 
tone ; and this is termed accenting a syUahle^.ot g^racing it with an ac 
cent Opposed to the accent is the cadence, which J have notxien- 
tioned as one of the requisites of verse, because it is entirely regulated 
by the sense, and hath no peculiar relation to verse. The cadence 
is a falling of the voice below the key-note at the close of every pe- 
riod ; and so little is it essential to . verse, that, in correct reading, 
the final syllable of ev6ry line is accented, that -syllable only except- 
ed which closes the period, where the sense requires a cadence. 
The reader may be satisfied of this by experiments ; and, for that 
purpose, I recommend to him the Rcupeoftke Loeky which, inpoint 
of versification, is the most complete perfermance in the English Ian- 
guage. Let him consult in a particular period canto 2, beginning at 
une 47, and closed line 52, with the word gay^ which only of the 
whole final syllables is pronounced with a cadence. He may also 
examine another period in the 5th canto, which runs firom line 45, 
to line 52. 

Though the five requisites above-mentioned enter the composition 
of every species of verse, they are however .govemed by differ- 
ent rules peculiar to each species. Upon quantity only, one ge- 
neral observation may be premised, because it is applicable to every 
species of verse ; that syllables, with respect to the time taken in 
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pronouncing, are long or sh<Nl ; two short syllables, with respect tu 
time, being precisely equal to a long one. These two lengths are 
essential to verse of all kinds-; and to no verse, as far as I know, is 
a greater variety of time necessary in pronouncing syllables. Tlie 
voice, indeed, is frequently nuule to rest longer than usual upon a 
word that bears an important signification ; but this is 4one to hu- 
mour the sense, and is not necessary for melody. A thing not more 
necessary for melody occurs with respect to accenting, similar to 
that now mentioned. ■ A word signifying any thing humble, low, or 
dejected, is naturally in prose, as weU as in verse, pronounced in a 
tohe below the keynote. 

We are now sufficiently prepared for particulArs ; beginning with 
Latin or Greek Hexameter, which are the same. What I have to 
observe upon this species of verse will come under the fomr follow- 
ing heads, — number, arrangement, pause, and accent ; for as to 
quantity, what is observed above may suffice. 

Hexameter lines, as to time, are all of the same length ; being 
univalent to the time taken in pronouncing twelve .long syllables or 
twenty-four short. An Hexameter line may consist of seventeen 
syllables ; and when regular and not Spondaic, it never has fewer 
than thirteen ; whence it follows, that where the syllables are many; 
the plurality must be short ; where few, the plurality must be long. 

Tliis line is susceptible of much variety as to the succession of 
long and short syllables. It is, however, subjected to laws that 
■confine its variety within certain limits ; and, for ascertaining these 
limits, grammarians have invented a rule by Dactyles and Sp^idee^, 
which they denominate fett. One, at first view, is led to think that 
these feet are also intended to regulate the pfonunciation : which is 
far from being the case ; for were one to pronounce according to 
these feet, the melody of an Hexemeter line would be destroyed, or, 
at best, be much inferior to what it is when properly pronounced.*^ 

* After giviDS some attention to Ibis subject, and weighing delibemtelv every 
ehvurastance, I was necessariiv led to the foregoing condasloa, That the Dae- 
tyle and Spondee are no other tiian artiikial measures, invented for trying the 
.accnracy of composition. Repeated experiments have convinced me, thaC 
though the sense soould be neglected, an Hexameter line read by Daotyles and 
Spondeei will not be melodious. And the composition of an Hexafneter line 
dtmonstrates thw to be true, without necessity ot an experiment ; for, as will i^- 

Siar afterward, there must always, in this line, be a capital pause at the end of 
e fifth long syllable, reckoning, as above, two short for one long ; and when 
we measure this line by Dactyles and Spondees, the pause now mentioned di- 
tidet ahrayi a Dactyie or a Spondee, without once falling in after either of 
these feet. Hence it ie evident, that if aline be pronounced as it is scanned hy 
Dactyles and Spondees, the pause roost utterly be neglected ; which destroys 
the melody, iMscause this pause is essential to the melody of An Hexameter verse- 
If, on the other hand, the melody be preserved by making that panse, the pro- 
Booacins by Dactyles or Spondees must l)e abandoned. 

What nas led grammarians into the use of Dactyles and Spondees, seema not 
beyond the reach of conjecture. To producemelody , the Dactyie and the Spondee, 
which close every Hexameter line, must be distinctly expressed in the pro|iun< 
elation . This discovery, joined with another, that the foresoing part of the verse 
eould l»e measured bv the same feet, probah|y led gramntarians to adopt theae ar- 
tificial measur^, and perhaps rashly to conalude, that the pronunciation it di^ 
jrectedbythesefeetastheeomposltionis: the Dactyie and the spondee at the close 
4ierve indeed to regulate the pronnnciation nswf TTw^ ilir « nmfMtiltiim , but in the 
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VlMMie feet MiBt be e o nfia e d to regulate the anran^ment^ for they 
serve no olher purpose. They are withal so artificial aoid complex, 
that I am teoipted to substitute, in their stead, other rules more 
simple sod of more easy appUcation ; for example, the following : 
Ist. The line must always commence with a long syllable, and close 
with two long preceded by two short* 2d. More than two short 
can never be found together, nor fewer than two. And, 3d. Two 
long syllables which have been preceded by two short cannot also 
be followed by two short. These few rules fulfil all the conditions of 
^n Hexameter Hue, with reUtien to order or arrangement. To these 
again a single rule may be substituted, for which I have a still 
greater relish, as it regulates more affirmatively the construction of 
every part. That I may put this rule into words with perspicuity, I 
take a hint firpm the twelve ' long syllables that compose an Hexa* 
meter line, to divide it into twelve e^ual parts or portions, being 
each of them one long syUaUe or two short. A portion being thus 
defined, I proceed to the rale. The Ist, 3d, dth, 7tfa, 9th, Utb, 
and 12th portions, must eiicb of thom be one long syllable ; .the 10th 
must always be two short syllables ^ the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th, may 
'either be one long or two short. Or, to express the thing still more 
curtly, the 2d, 4ith, Mi, and 8th poiti<ms may be one long syllable 
or two short ; the 10th must be two short syllables ; all the rest mast 
consist each of one loog syllaUe. Tliis fiilffls all the conditions of 
an Hexameter line, and comprehends all the combinations of Pao- 
tyles and Spondees that this h^a mdmUt* 

Next in order <comes the pause. At the end of every Hexameter 
line every one must be sensible of a complete close or full pau^e ; 
4he cause of which follows. The two long syllables preceded by 
two short, which always dose an Hexameter line, are a fine prepa- 
j^on for a pause -; for long syllables, or syllables pronotmced sloHr, 
aresembliag a rtow aad hmfjuid motioii, tsodinf te lest, naturally in. 
cline the mind to rest, or to :pause ; and to this inclination the two 
preceding short syllables contribute, whicbi by contrast, make the 
slow pronunciation of the final syllables the -more conspicuous. Be* 
sides this complete close or fiill pause at Uie end, odiers are also re- 
quisite &r the sake of melody : ibr which I discover two clearly, and 
perhftps 4iore may be more, llie longest and most remarkable 

forej^oing part of the lin^. they regolat^ the eoospoaUon only, not the pronim- 
eistien, 

If we oMMthave faat in vafis to renlatolhe prenmiciatioo, and cofiseovaatly the 
m%\wfy, tlis«e tet mn0t be dateratped by die peates. All the syHablef infer. 
jeoted betwaen t^a paiisat oushttobedeamad one^nnsieal foot ; becaitia, to fu^ 
«enre (he melody, they most cjl be propoonaad togather without ao v itop. And 
-therefore, whatever numberUiere are of pauses in an Hexameter line, the parts 
udo whiah it is divided by ^ese .pauses,«make j«t so «a»y mosical feet 

Cona«xi<Midbiiiasaaah«i»4oaatisipate, and to observe, that the same doatriae 
isapplicablato EngKshhmIc varsa. Coosldering its composition merelr, Uif of 
two kinds ; one composed of five Iambi, and one of a Trochseos ibllowed by four 
Iambi ( but Ihese feet afford no rate for pronouncing ; the musical feet being ob* 
viously those parts of the line that are inteijeated between two passes. To briM 
out the maloajr, tbeaa CMt nuut he espnsaad in the prommmation ; or, wbich 
-comes to the same.the prononciatioa mnit be directed by the pauses without 
regard to the fambos. or Trocbaras. 
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-fiiicceeds the 5th portion, ; the other, which, being shorter and more 
.faint, may be called the semi-ptmse, succeeds the 6th portion. Sa 
cthking is the pause first mentioned, as to be distinguished even by 
■the rudest ear. The monkish rhymes are eTidentiy built upon it ; in 
which, by an invariable rule, the final word always chimes with Uiat 
which immediately precedes the said pause : 

De plaoctu cado |) metrum cum carmine nndo 
Mixigefe cum bumbis }| res est salaberrima lumbis. 

The difTerence of time in the pause and semi-pause occasions 
another difference no less remarkable, that it is lawful to divide a 
word by a semi-pause, but never by a pause, the bad effect of which 
is sensibly felt in the following examples. 

Effosus Jabor, atjiqae immifis nipta Tynmd 
Again: 

Observans nidoimllpkimes detraiit.; sit ilia 
Again: 

liOfieani qaara*A41|moleo detrazerat ipse 

Th» dividing a word by a semi.pause has not the same bad effect : 
Jamqoe pedem refereas | casus elvaserat omnes. 



Qnalis popolaa || mcerans Philolmela sab umbra 



Agein: 

Again: 

Ludere que Tellem H calamo perimtsit agresti. 

Lines, however, where words are left entire, without being divided 
oven by a semi.pause, run by that means much tlie more sweetly : 

Nee gemere aftrea I cessabitj tnrtur ab ulmo. 
Again: 

Again: 



Qnadmpedairte piitrem | «onitu qoaUt | migula eampum. 



Eurydieen toto || r eferebant | flumine rips. 

The reason of these observations will be evident upon the slightest 
reflection- Between things so intimately connected in reading aloud 
as are sense and sound, every degree of discoid is unpleasant <( and 
for that reason, it is a matter of importance, to make the musical 
pauses coincide as much as possible with those of oenae, which is 
requisite, more especially, with respect to the pause, a deviation 
from the rule bemg leas remarkable in a semi.pause. Considerinir 
the matter as to melody solely, it is indifferent whether the nausM 
be at the end of words or in the middle ; but when we carry the 
sense along, it is disagreeable to find a word split into two by a 
pause, as if there were really two words.: and though the disagree- 
ableness here be connected with the sense only, it is by aneasy 
transition of perceptions transferred to the sound ; by which means» 
we conceive a line to be harsh and grating to the ear, when in reali* 
ty it IS only so to the understanding.* 
To the mle that fixes the pause after the fifUi portion there is one 

* See chap. 3. part 1. sect 5. 
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exoeptioB, and no more : if the syllable sacceeding the 5th' portion 
be shorty the pause is sometimes postponed to it. 

PupilUs quos dura || premit custodia matram 
Again: 

In terras oppressa K graW sab religioDe 
Again: 

£t qaorum pars magna ||.fni ; qpis talia fando 

This contributes to diver^fy the melody ; and where the words are 
smooth apd liquid, is not ungraceful ; as in the following examples : 

Formosam resonare R doces Amar3rllida sylras 

Again:- 

Agrieolas, quibos ipsa R proenl diseordibus armis 

If thispause, placed as aforesaid after the short syllable, happeir 
aljBO to divide a word, the melody by these circumstances is totall}!^ 
annihilated. Witness the following line of Ennius, which is plain 
prose: • 

RoDue moBnia terral|it impiger | Hanibal annis. 

Hitherto the arrangement of the long and short syllables of an 
Hexameter line, and its different pauses, have been considered with 
respectto melody ; but to have a just notion of itezameter verse; 
these particulars must also be considered with respect to sense. 
There is. not perhaps in any other sort of verse, such latitude in the 
long and-short syllables ; a circumstance that contributes greatly to 
that richness of melody which is remarkable in Hexameter verse,* 
and which made Aristotle pronounce, that an epic poem in any other 
verse would not succeed.* One d!efect, however, must not be dis- 
sembled, that the same means which contribute to the richness of 
the melody, render it less fit than several other sorts for a narrative 
poem. There oannot be a more artful contrivance, as above oh- 
served, than to close an Hexameter hue with two long syllables pre. 
ceded by two short : but unhappily this construction proves a great 
embarrassment to the sense ; which will thus be evident. As in 
general there ought to be a strict concordance between a thought 
and the words in which it is dressed, so in particular every close in 
ttie sense ought to be accompanied with a close in the sound. In 
prose, tlus law may be strictly observed ; but in verse, the same 
strictness would occasion insuperable difficulties. Willing to -sa- 
crifice to the melody of verse some share of the concordance be- 
tween thought and expression, we freely excuse the separation of 
the musical pause from that of the sense during the course of a line ; 
but the close of an Hexameter line is too conspicuous to admit this 
liberty ; for which reason there ought always to be some pause in 
the sense at the end of every Hexameter line, were it but such a 
pause as is marked with a comma ; and for the same reason, there 

* Poet, cap. 25. 
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oogkC never to be a Ml dose in the jeise, bat at tlie end oi a liaer 
because there the melody ie cloeed. An Hexameter line, to pre* 
serve its melody, cannot well admit any greater relaxati<m ; and 
yet in a narrative poem, it is extremely difficult to adhere strictly to 
the rule even with these indulgences. Virgil, the chief of poets for 
versification, is forced oflen to end a Ime without any close in the 
sense, and as oflen to close the sense during the ninning of a line ; 
though a close in the melody during the movem^it of the thought,, 
or a close in the thought duxing the movement of the melody, can- 
not be agreeable. 

The accent, to which we proceed, is no less essential than the* 
other circumstances above handled. By a good ear it will be dis- 
cerned, that in every line there ia one sytlame distinguishable fnxa 
the rest by a capital accent ;- that syllable, being the 7th portion, ia- 
invariably long. 

~ I¥ae bene promoritU | capit&rBtc | tangitur inu 
AgtMt : 

Non sibised toto I genitto se | credere maado. 
Again : 

Qaalfa >peliuie« I «ttbit6 ooraj nota colamba. 

Ib tfteae enmpte, theaeeent is laid upon the last syilabieof a 
word; which is favourable^ to the melody in the foUowing respeet, 
that the pause, which for the sake of teading diadoctly most foNow 
every word, gives opportanity to proloBg ^ aecent And for that 
reason, a line thus accented has- a mote spirited air than tWfaen tbe 
accent is placed on any other syllable. Compare the feregfnng lines* 
witlt the foUowing : 

Albaueqae Assyrio JTucAtur | laaa veneno. 

Again: 

PaadiUir laterea | doaius draa{pO|tsiitii Olyaipi. 
Again : 

Olli Mdato I raspdadit | corde LatfaMB^ 

In lines where the pause comes afler the short syllable succeed- 
ing the fifth portion, the accent ia difl)>laced, and rendered less-' 
sensible ; it seems to be split into two, and to be laid partly on the- 
5ttk portion, and partly on the 7th, its usual plkce ; as in 

Nada gena aodftipie | siaat eollleeta Ineates 

Again : 

Formosam reaonAro I doc6s Aibar|ylUda lilvas 

Beside this capital accent^ slighter asccsats are laid i^n etlMr 
portikms ; particularly upon the 4di, unieaa where it consistft <tf twb 
short syllables ; upon the 9th, which is- aiwaya a bng qfilaUe ; and 
upon the 1 1th, where the line concludes with a monosyllable. Such 
conclusion, by the by, impairs the melody, and for Uiat reason i? 
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Dot to be indolged unless where it is expressive of the sense. *He 
following lines are marked with all the accents. 

Ladere qas Tdllem calamd peTmtsit ag;resti. 
Again : ' ' 

£t dune queruus suddbunt rdscida mella. 
Again : 

PiELrturiuDt mdntesi nascdtur ridiculfis mus. 

Reflecting upon the melody of Hexameter verse, we find, that 
order or arrangement doth not constitute the whole of it ; for when^ 
we compare different lines, equally regular as to the succession of 
long and short syllables, the melody is found in Very different de- 
grees of perfection ; which is not occasioned by any particular conu 
bination of Dactyles and Spondees, or of long and short syllables, be* 
cause we find lines where Dactyles prevail, and lines where Span* 
dees prevail, equally melodtous. Of the former take the following 
instance : 

J£neadiiiD genhnx homiDiim divamque voUiptas. 
Of the latter: , 

Molli pauUtim flavescet campus arista. 

What can be mor0 different as to melody than the two following lines, 
which, however, as to the succession of long and short syllables, are 
constructed precisely in the same manner ? 

Spood. Dact. Spond. Spond. Daot. Spond. 

Ad tales stola dimissa et circumdata palla. — JEfbr.. 

Spond. Dad Spond.- Spond. Dacf. Spond. 

Placatumque nitet diffuse lumine coelura« — Lucr. 

• ■ . * 

In the former the pause falls in the middle of a word, which is a 
sreat blemish, and the accent is disturbed by a harfth> elision of the' 
vowel a upon the particle et. In the latter, the pauses and the ac- 
cent are all of them distinct and full ; there is no elision ; and the 
words are more liquid and sounding* In these particulars consists- 
the beauty of an Hexameter line with respect to melody ; and by 
negiecsting these, many Imes in the Satires and Epistles of Horace 
are less agreeable than plain prose; for they are neither the cme 
Bor the other in perfection. To draw melody from these lines, they 
must be pronounced without relation to the sense : it must nbt be re. 
irarded, that words ace divided by pauses, nor that harsh elisions- 
are multiplied. To add to the account, prosaic low-sounding woids 
are introduced ; and, which is still worse, accent»are laid on them.' 
Of such faulty lin^s take the following instances. 

Candida rtotaque sit; mundabaetenus sit neqae longa. 
JupUer exclamat'simul atqne audirtt : at in se 
CustodeSflectica, ciniflones, parasitae 
Optimus, est modulator, at Alfenus Vafer omnl 
Nunc niud tantum quSBram, meritone tibi sit. 

36 
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Next in order comes Kngliith heroic yerse, which shall be eauuaifi' 
ed under the whole five l^ada of number, quantity, arrangementy 
pause, and accent. This verse is of two kinda, one named rAyme or «ie- 
tre, and one Wank verse. In the former, the lines are connected two 
and two by similarity of sound in the final syllables, and two lines so 
connected are termed a eousp/ef ; similarity of sound being avoided 
in the laCter, couplets are banished. These two scHrts must be han« 
died separately, because there are many peculiarities in each. Be- 
ginning with xWme or metre, the first article shall be discussed in 
a few words. Kvery line consists of ten syllables, five short and 
five* long, fnm which there are but two exceptions, both of them rare. 
The first is, where each line of a couplet is made eleven syllables^ 
by an additional syllable at the end : 

There heroM' wits are l^ept iii ponderous vasesi 
And b^oB^ IB snuff*boxes and tweeser-caaes. 

The piece, yon think, is tnoorrect f Why take it ; 
rmul submission ; what you'd have it, make it. 

ThLB license is sufierable in a edngle couplet, but if frequent wo«dd 
give disgust. 

The other exception concerns the second line of a couplet, which, 
is sometimes stretched out to twelve syllables, termed an AJexttn- 
drine line : 

A needlesf Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded anake, dregs its alow length along. 

U doth extremely well when employed to close a'period with a cer- 
tain pomp and solemnity, where the subject makes that tone proper. 

n iUi regard to quantity, it is unnecessary to mention, a second 
time, that the quantities employed in verse are but two, the one 
double of the other ; that every syllable is reducible to one or other 
of these irtandaids ; and that a syllable of the larger quantity is 
termed lofi^, and of the lesser quantity tAort. It belongs more lo 
the mresent article, to examine what peculiarities there may be in 
die Kifflish language as to long and short syllables. Every lan- 
guage has syll&les that may he pronounced longer short at plea* 
ante ; but the English above all abounds in syll&les of that kind- 
In words of three or more syllables the quantity for the most part 
is invariable : the exceptions are more firequent in dissvllablea ; but 
as to monesyllables, they may, without many exeeptions, be pro* 
nonneed either longer short ; nor is the ear hurt by a liberty that 
is rendered familiar by custom. This shews that the melody of 
English verse must depend less upon quantity than upon other 
circumstances, in which it differs widely from Latin verse, where 
every syllable, having but one sound, sfliikes the ear uniformly frith 
its. accustomed impre^on ; and a reader must be delighted to find 
a number of such syllables, d^iosed so artfiilly as to be highly me- 
lodious. Syllables variable in quantity cannot possess this power ; 
for though custom may render familiar both a long and a short pro- 
nunciation of the same word, yet the mind wavering between the 
two sounds, cannot be so much aflected as where every syllable has 



one fixed souiid. What I have farther ^ eay upon qoflttticy Will 
iXHoae more pioperlj under the foHowing head or arraagemeat. 

And with respect to arraDgement, which may. be hiouf^t within 
a narrow compaasy the Enghsh heroic line ia comtnonly latnbiei 
the firat syllable short, the second long, and so oH alternately 
Ihieiigh the whole line. One exception there ia- pretty frequent, of 
lines commencing with a Trodki8Ba8,i.e. a long and a ^ort pliable: 
bat this afifocts not the order of the following syllables, which goon 
altfflrnately as nsnal, one shoA and one k»ig. The following 
eooplet aflbrds an example of each kind : 

Sams ta.M fields 5fpar«st 0th«r play, 
and laA tod whitfo In ih4 blSM 6f day. 

It is a ereai imperfec6on in English verse, that it exchides the 
%nlk of pc^ysyllables, which are the ihost sounding words in our 
language ; for very few of them have such alternation of long and 
short syllables as to correspond to eitiber of the arrangements m^n* 
tioned. English verse accordingly is almost totally reduced to 
dissyllables and monosyllables : magnanimity is a sounding word 
totally excluded ; impetttogity is still a finer word, by (he resem- 
blmce of the sound and sense : and yet a n^ative is put Upon if, 
as well as upon numberless words of the same kind. Pdysylfabies, 
•coniposed of syllables long and short alternately, make a good 
figure in verse; for example, ohserMnce^ opponent^ osOMnoe, pfn- 
dUriCy productive^ prolific^ and such others of three syllables, ibtt- 
Miafi, in^petfBcHtm^ misdemeanary miHgaiian, moderoAmf obseroatar^ 
ornamerUalf regidaiory and others similar of four*syHables, b^in. 
ning with two short syllables, the third long, and the fourth Short, 
may find a place in a line commencing with a Trochffius. I know 
not if there be any of five syllables. One I know of six, viz. 
mmnterpretatian ; but words so compoaed are not fipequent in our 
huLroage. 

One would not imagine without trial, how uncouth false qu^in. 
tity i4>pears in verse ; not less than a provincial tone or idiom. 
The article the is one of the few monosyllables that is invariably 
•short : observe how harsh it makes a line where it must be pro- 
nounced long4 

Tfatfl nymph t9 the d&tmetiSn of m&nklnd. 

Again: 

Th' &d7Bnt'rtftts barOn the bright locks ftdm^'d. 

Let it be pronounced short, and it redoeea the melody almost to 
tiiothing : better so however than false quantity. In the foUoynng 
examples we percdve the same defect : 

And old ImpeiiKinsnca | eipel by neW 
With vaiying Tsnities 1 from ev'iy part 
Love in these labyrinths 1 his tlaves detains 
New steati^ems I the radiant lock to gain 
Her eyes half kngaiahing ] half dmWn'd in team 
Hoar*dfor die handkerchief | that cans'd his faia 
FtesionB like elemoats R thoogfa bora to fight. 
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The great variety of melody conspicuous in English verse arises 
t^efly firom the pauses and accents, which are of greater impor- 
tance than is comnu>nly thought, lliere is a degree of intricacy in 
this branch of our subject, and it will be difficuU to give a distinct 
view of it ; but it is too late to think of difficulties after we are en- 
gaged. The pause, which paves the way to the accent, offers itself 
first to our examination ; and from a very «hoit trial the following 
facts will be verified. First, A line admits but one capital pause, 
fieoond, In different lines, we find this pause after the fourth syllable, 
after the fifth, after the sixth, and after the seventh. These four 
places of the pause lay a solid foundation for dividing English he-> 
roic lines into finir kinds ; and I warn the reader beforehand, that 
unless he attend to this distinction, he cannot have iiny just Aotion 
of the richness and variety of English ver8ifi<?ation. Each kind, or 
order, hath a melody peculiar to itself, readily distinguishable by a 
good ear; and I am not without hopes to make the cause of this pe- 
culiarity sufficiently evident. It must be observed at the same 
lime, that the pause cannot be made indifferently at any of the 
places mentioned ; it is the sense that regulates the pause, as will 
be seen afterward ; and ^consequently it is the sense that determines 
of what order every Hue must be. There cannot be but one capital 
musical pause in a line, and that pause ought to coincide, if posoble, 
with a pause in the sense, in order that me sound may accord with 
the sense. 

What is said shall be illustrated by examples of each -sort or 
order. And first of the pause after the fourth syllable : 

Back through the paths H of pleasing sense I ran. 

Again: 

Profuse of bliss |i and pregnaot with delight- 

\fter the Ml : 

So when an angel || by divine command, 
With rising tempests || shakes a goiltj land. 

After the 0th ; 

Speed the soft interconrse H from soul to sonl. 
Again: 

Then from his closing eyes |) thy form sliall part 
After the 7fh: 

And taught the doubtfal battle ll where to rage. 

Again: 

And In the smooth descriptioB J murmor still. 

Besides the capital pause now mentioned, inferior pauses will be 
discovered by a nice ear. Of these there are commonly two in each 
line, one before the capital pause, and one after it. The former 
-comes invariably after the first long syllable, whether Ae line begin 
with alongsyllable ora short. The other in its variety imitates Uie 
^sapital panse ; in seme lines it comes after the 6th liable, in some 
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tifiter the 7th, and in Etome after the 8th. Of these semi-pauses 
take the following examples : 

1st and 8th : 

Led I through a sad || variety | of woe. 
48t and 7th : 

Stfl] I on thy "breast I enamour'd | let me lie. 
.2dand8th: 

From storms |>a shelter H aod from4ieat'| a shade. 
Sdand-eth? 

Let wealth | let honour i| wait ] the wedded dame. 
2d and 7th: 

Above I all pain || all passion | and all pride. 

Even irom these few examples it appears, that the place of the 
last semi'paiise, like that of the full pause, is directed in a good 
ineasure by.the sense. Its proper place, with respect to the melo* 
dy, is after the 8th syllable, so as to finish the line with an Iambus 
distinctly pronounced, which, by a long syllable after a short, is 
a prepara^n fot rest : sometimes it comes after the 6th, and 
sometimes ^fter the 7th syllable, in order to avoid a pause in the 
middle of a word,- or between two words intimately connected ; 
.and so far melody is justly sacrificed to sense. • • 

In discoursing of Hexameter verse, it was laid down as a rule, 
That a fidl pause -ought never to divide a word : such licence 
deviates too far from the ooincidence that ought to be between the 
: pauses. of sense and of melody. The same rule must obtain in an 
JBngiish line : and we shall support reason by experiments i 

A noble superljflaity it craves 
Abhor, a perpeytnity should stand. 

Are these lines distinguishable from prose ? Scarcely, I think. 

The same rule is not applicable to a semi-pause, which being 
short and faint, is not sensibly 4)isagreeaUe when it divides a 
word: 

Relentlless waUs \ whose darksome round | contains ^ 
For her | white virgins |) hyme,neals sing .. 
In these | deep solitudes i| and awtful cells. 

It must however be acknowledged, that the melody here suffers 
in some degree ; a word ought to be pronounced without any rest 
between its component- syllables ; a semi-pause that bends to this 
rule is scarce perceived. 

The capital pause is so essential to the melody, that one cannot 
be too nice in the choice of its place, in order to have it clear and 
distinct. It cannot be in better company than with a pause in the 
sense ; and if the sense require but a comma after the fourth, fifth, 
aizth, or seventh syllable, it is sufficient fi>r the musical pause. 
i3ut to make ewBb coincidence essential^ would cramp versification 
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• 

toomach; and we have experienee for our aaditfri^y diatdiere 
may be a pause in the melody where the sense requires none. W« 
must not however ima^ne, that a musical pause may come after 
any word indifferently ; some words, like syllables of the same 
word, are so intimately connected^ as not to bear a sepamion even 
by a pause. The separating, for example, a substantive from its 
article would be harsh and unpleasant ; witness the following line, 
which cannot be pronounced with a pause as mari^ed : 



If Delia tmUe, the i) flow'n begm to ipriag. 
But ought to be pronounced in the following omnner : 
If Delia smilei I the flow^tft begin to upring. 

If, then, it be not a matter of indifference where te make the pause> 
there ought to be rules for determining what words may be sepa* 
rated by a pause, and what a^ inea]Nible el* sack separation. I 
shall endeavour to asoeitain these rules ; net dnefly for their utility, 
but in order to onlbld some latent prinetales^ 4iaa!t tend to regnlate 
our taste even where we «re scarce sensmie of them ; and, to that 
end, the method that appeals the most pvoaiiiag, is to ran over tibe 
verbal relationB, begiainig with the most intimate. The fitst that 
presents itself is that of adjective and sobstantive, beinff the rela- 
tion of subject andquaMty, the most intimate of all ; and with re- 
spect to such intimate companions, the question is. Whether they 
can bear to foe ieparated by a pause ? What occurs is, that a qua- 
lity cannot exmt indep^ideBt of a subject ; nor are they separate 
even in imaginatiom hiecause they make parts of the same idea : 
and for that Teason* with respect to melody as well as sense, it 
most be disagreeable to bestow upon the adjective a sort of inde- 
pendent existence, by interjecting a pause between it and its sub- 
stantive. I cannot therefore approve the following lines, nor any 
of the sort ; for, to my taste, they are harsh and unpleasant. 



Of thoanad bright )| inhaMtaiiti of 
The sprites of fiery H termageats kdUae 
The rest, bis many-colour'd |{ rebe conceal'd 
The same, hill ancient personage to deck 
£v'n here, where froten || Chastity retires 
I sit, with sad |) civility^ 1 read 
Back to my native |j moderation sKde 
Or shall we ev'ry H decency eonfinmd 
Time was, a sober |j Eogllshauuiwoald knock 
And place, on good g security, his gold 
Taste, thiat eternal || wanderer, which flies 
Botere the tenth K revoivh^ day was ran 
First let the jost || equivalent be paid 
Go, threat thy earthhom || Myrmidons; but hare 
Haste to the ftei«e il Aehilies' tent (be oriss) 
AU btttthe ever«wjiikefiil | «yes of fove . 
Tow own resistless M eloqaeaee enplojr 



I ittte ufcnikaa aiticle nniltiplied examples,, that in a case wheve 1 
have the nii^rtmie to dkdike what paeseacorreBt in practice, every 
maa apon the spot may judge by his own taste. Aild to taste I 
appeal ; for though the foregoing reasoning appears to me just, it is, 
however, too subtile to afford conviction in opposition to taste. , 

CiHisidering this matter superficially, one might be apt to imagine 
that it must be the same, whether the adjective go first, which is 
the natural order, or the substantive, which is indulged by the 
laws of inversion. But we soon discover this to be a mistake : co^ 
lour, for example, cannot be conceived independent of the surface 
coloured ; but a tree ma;^ be conceived, as growing in a pertain 
spot, as of a certain kind, and as spreading its extended branchea 
all around, without ever thinking of its colour. In a word, a sub*^ 
ject may be considered with some of its qualities independent of' 
others ; thoUffb we cannot form an image of any single quality in- 
dependent or the subject. Tlius, then, though an adjective named 
first be inseparable from the substantive, the proposition does not 
reciprocate : an image can be .formed of the substantive indepen- 
dent of the adjective ; and far that reason they may be sepaiated 
by a pausCi where the substantive takes the lead. 

Fer thee tke fatet I severely kiod ordain 

And onrs'd with hearts y aitoowlBg how to yield. 

The verb and adverb are precisely in the same conditiea with 
the substantive and adjective. An adverb which modifies the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb, is not separable firom the verb even, in 
imagination ; and therefore I must also give up the following lines : 

And which it mncb H becomes jon to forget 
'Xb one thing madly || to disperse my store. 

But an action may be conceived with some of its modifications, 
leaving out others ; precisely aa a subject may be conceived with 
some of its qpialities, leaving out others ; and therefore, when by 
inversion the verb is first iatrodMced, it has no bad efiect to inter- 
ject a pause between it and the adverb that follows^ This may be 
done at the close of a line, where the pause is at least as fiill as 
that is which divides the line : 

While yet he spoke, the Prlaee sdvaneiag drerw 
Nigh to the looge, Ito* 

The agent and its aotioa.come next, expressed in grammar by 
the aelive s ub a tantiv e and its verb. Between these, placed in their 
natural order, there is no diflUnilty of interjecting a pause : an ac- 
tive being ia not alwi^ in moUoa, and therefore it is easily sepa^ 
rable in idea ficon its action : when in a sentence the substaatiye 
takes the lead, we know not that action is to feUow ; and as rest 
nraet precede the oommeBcement of motion, this interval is a pro- 
per.oppovtunity for a pause. 

But whea by invenion the verb ia placed fiM, is it lawfiil to se- 
parate it by a pause from the active substantive? I answer. No ; 
because an action is not an idea separpdrfe fipom the egjeat, more than 
a quality firom the 8id>jeiQt to whioh il bebiifs* Two Hues of the 
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first rate for beauty, have always appeared to me exceptioiiiilble^ 
upoD account of the pause thus interjected totween the verb andi 
the consequent substant&re ; and I have now discovered a reason 
to support my taste : 

In these deep solitndes and awful cells, 

Where beav'iily pensive 1 . Contemplation dwelb, 

Andever^musing It Melancholy reigns. 

The point of the greatest delicacy regards the active verb and the* 
passive substantive placed in their natural order. On the one hand, 
it will he observed, that these words signify things which are not 
separable in idea. Killing cannot be conceived without a being 
that is put to death, nor painting without a surface upon which the 
colours are spread. On the other hand, an action and the thing on 
which it is exerted, are not, like subject and quality, united in one 
individual object : the active substantive is perfecdy distinct from 
that which is passive ; and they are connected by one circumstance 
only, that the action of the former is exerted upon the latter. This 
makes it possible to take the action to pieces, and to consider it first 
with relation to the agent, and next with relation to the patient.. 
But afler all, so intimately connected are the parts of the thought, 
that it reqiiires an effort to make a separation even for a moment : 
the subtilising to SUoh a degree is not agreeable, especially in works 
of imagination. The best poets, however, taking advantage of this 
subtilty, scruple not to separate by a pause an active verb from the^ 
thing upon which it is exerted. Such pauses in. a long work may 
be indulged ; but taken singly, they certainly are not agreeable ; 
and I appeal to the following examples : 

The peer now spreads || the ^ittVlng forsex wide 

As ever sullyM || Ihe fair face of light 

Repaired to seareh |i the gloomy cave of Spleen 

Nothing, to make || Philosophy thy friend 

Shou*d chance to make |; the well-dress'd rabble atare- 

Or cross, to plunder j| provinces, the laain 

These madmen ever hurt || the church or state 

How shall we fill H a library with wit 

What better teach || a foreigner (he tongue* 

Sure, if I spare ij the minister, no rulea 

Of honour bind me, not to maul bis tools. 

On the othef hand^ when the passive i^bstaative is by inversion' 
first named, there is no difiiculty of interjecting a pause b^ween it* 
and the verb, more than when the active substantive is first named. 
The same reason holds in both, that though a verb' cannot be sepa- 
rated in idea from^the substantive which governs it, and scarcely from 
the substantive it govemsi yet a substantive may always be con* 
ceived independent of the verb : when the passive substantive is in* , 
troduced before the verb, we know not that an action is to be exert- 
ed upon it :. therefore we may rest till the aetion commences. For 
the sake of illustration take the following examples : 

Shrines! where their ▼igtls || pale-ejr'd virgins keep 
Soon as thy letters (j trembling I unclose 
No happier task || these iaded ey^s pursue. 
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What is said about the pause, leads to a general observation. That 
the natural order of placing the active substantive and its verb^ ier 
more friendly to a pause than the inverted order-; but that in all the 
other connexions inveision afibrds a iax better opportunity for a 
pause. And hence one great advantage of blank verse over rhyme ;> 
its privilege of inversion giving it a tpuch greater choice of pausesr 
than caii be had in the natural ordei* of arrangement. 

We now proceed to the slighter connexions^ which shdl be dis- 
ensaed in one general attide.' Words connected by conjunctions 
and prepositions admit freely a pause between them, which will ba 
dear, from the following instances : 

AssutDe what sexes ) and what shape they please 
The light militia II of the lower sky. 

Ck>nnectijQg particles were invented to unite in a period two sub* 
stainces sonifying things occasionally united in the thought, but 
which have no natural union : and between two things not only 
separable in idea, but really distinct, the mind, for the sake of me- 
lody, cheerfully admits by a pause a momentary disjutiction of their 
occasional union. 

' One capital branch of the subject is still upon hand, to which I 
am directed by what is just now- said. It concerns those parif of 
speech which singly represent no -idea, and which* become not signi- 
ficant till they be joined to other words. I mean conjunctions, pre- 
positions, articles, and such like accessories, passing under the name 
of parHcles. Upon these the question occurs^ Whether they can be 
separated by a pause from the words that make them significant? 
Whether, for example, in the following lines, the separation of. the 
accessory preposition from the^ principal substantive be according 
to rule ? . » 

The goddess with || a discontented air 

And heightened by || the diamoiMi^s circling rays 

When victims at || yon altar's foot we lay ^ 

9o take it in jj the very words of Creech • 

An ensign -of D the delegates of Jove*' 

Two Jiges o*er n his native realm he retgn*d 

While angels, with |! thotr silver wings o'ershade. 

Or the separation of the conjunction from- the word that is connect^ 
ed by it with the antecedent word : 

Tiilthybius and |1 Eurybates the good. 

k will be obvious, at the first glance, that the foregoing reasoning, 
upon objects naturally connected, is not applicable to words which 
of themselves are mere ciphers : we. must therefore have recourse ta 
some other principle for solving the present question. These parti- 
cles out of their place ate totally insignificant : to give them a mean- 
ing, they must be joined to certain words ; and ^e necessity of 
this junction, together with custom, forms anartifieial connexion 
that has a string influence upon the mind : it camio^ bear even a 
momentary separation, which destroys the sense, and is at the same 
time contradict<H7 to practice. Another circumstance t^nds still 
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more to make this 86{>ajraiioa duwgreeable ia lines ot' the fiiBt aadf 
thi|d order, that it bars the accent, which will be explained after* 
ward, in treating of the accent. 

Hitherto upon that pause only which divides the line. We pro- 
ceed to the pause that concludes the line ; and the question is. 
Whether the same rules be appticable to both? This must be an« 
swered By making a distinction. In the 5r8t line of a couplet, the 
concluding pause differs little, if at all, from the pause that divide? 
the line; and for that reason, the rules are applicable to both 
equally. Hie concluding pause of the cou|^et is in a difierent con- 
dition : it resembles greatly the concluding pause in an Hexameter 
line. Both of them indeed are so remarkable, that they never can 
be graceful, unVess where . they accompany a pau^e in the seinse. 
Hence it follows, that a couplet ought always to be finished with 
some close in tiie sense ; if not a p6int, at least a eomma. The 
truth is, that this rule is seldom transgressed. In Pope's wtoikrf, I 
find very fewiieviations from the rule. Take the following instances : 

Nothing is foreign : parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, Bil*preserving sou! 
Connects each bein g ■ 

Another : 

To draw freeh coiourvfrofli th» v«nwl flow'rs, 
To steal fcom minbowa ere thfjr dfop in shpwV^ 
A brighter was h - 

I add, witH respect to pauses in general, that supposing the oon» 
nexion to be so slender as to admit it paiitfB, it follows not that »• 
pause may in every such case be admitted. Ttiere is one rule to 
which every other ought to bend. That the sense maxfi never be 
wounded or obsctired by the music ; and upon that account I con* 
demn the following lines : 

Ulysses, first tl in pnbtie cares, sbefonird 

And;. 

Who rising, high-|| th' imperial sceptre rais'd- . 

With respect to inversion, it appears, both from reason and ex- 
periments, that many words which cannot bear a separation in their 
natural older, admit a pause when inverted. And it may be added, 
that when two words, or two members of a- sentence, in their natural 
order, can be separated by a pause, such separation can never be 
amiss in an inverted order. An inverted period, which deviates 
from the natural train of ideas, requires to be marked in some 
measure even by pauses in the sense, that the parts may be distinct* 
Iv known. Take ihe following examples : 

As with cold lips || I kMd the sacred veil 
With other beauties g charm my partial eyes 
Full in my view Q set all the bright abode 
With words like these 1| the troops Ulysses ml'd 
deck to th* assembly roll U the thronging train 
Not for their grief || the Grecian host I blame 



'Tke same where tbe separation is maife at the close of the fest line 
«f the couplet : 

For spirits, freed firom mortal laws, with ease, 
AssuiDe what sexes and what shapes they please. 

The pause is tolerably even at the close of the couplet, for the 
Toaaon just now suggested) that inverted members require some 
slight pause in the sense : 

'T#as where the plane-tree spreads its shades around : 
The altars heav'd ; and firom toe enunbling ground 
A mighty draf^n shot. 

Thus a train of reasoning hath insensibly led us to conplusionB 
vrith regard to the musical pause, very different from those in^he 
first section, concerning the separating by a circumstance words 
intimately connected* One woidd conjecture, that wherever words 
pSfe iwparable by inteijeoting a citrcumstance, they should be equally 
sepaiable hy interjecting a pause ; but, upon a more narrow iospec- 
"lion, the appearance of analogy vanisdieth^ This will be evident 
firom considering, that a pause in the sense distinguishes the diffe. 
jrent members of a period from each other ; whereas, when two 
words of the same member are separated by a circumstance, all the 
three make still but one member ; and therefore that words may be 
separated by an inteijected circumstance, though these words are 
not separated by a pause in the sense. This sets the matter in a 
^clear .light ; for, as observed above, a musical pause is intimately 
connected with a pause in the sense ; and ought, as /hr as possible, 
to be governed by it: particularly a musical pause ought never to be 
placed where a pause is excluded by the sense ; as, for examine, be- 
tween the adjective and following substantive, which make parts 
of the same idea, and still less between a particle and the word that 
makes it significant 

Abstracting at presentfrom the peculiarity of melody arising from 
the different pauses, it cannot fail to be observed in general, that 
•they introduce into our verse no slight degree of variety. A num- 
ber of uniform lines having all the same .pause are extremely fa* 
tiguing ; which is remarkable in French versification. This iraper* 
Section will be discerned by a fine ear even in the shortest succes- 
sion, and becomes intolerable in a long poem. Pope excels in the 
variety of his melody ; which, if different kinds can be compared, is 
indeed no less perfect, than that of Virgil. 

From what is last said there ought to be one exception. Unifor- 
tnity in the members of a thought demands equal uniformity in the 
verbal members which express that thought. When,, therefore, re- 
sembling objects or thiiags are expressed in a plurality of verse lines, 
these lines in their structure ought to be as uniform as possible ; and 
the pauses in particular ought all of them to have the same placCc 
'Take the following examples : 

By foreign hands H thy dying eves were-clof-d. 
By foreign hands | thy decent limbs oompps?d. 
By foreign hands I) thy humble grave adornM 
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Agini: 

BiiAt %B the sud || her eyes the gazers strike ; 
Add, like the tun, t they shine on ell alike. 

Speaking of Nature, or the God of Nature : 

Warms in the sop H refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars )| and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives throach all life i| eztends through all extent, 
Spreads andivided || operates tuispent. 

Pauses will detain us longer than was foreseen, for the subject iB 
not yet exhausted. It is laid down above, that English 'heroic verse 
admits no more but ibur capita] pauses ; and that the capital pause 
of jdvery line is determined by the sense to be afier the fborth, the 
Gtdiy the sixth, or the seventh syllable. That this doctrine holds true 
as far as melody alone is concerned, will be testified by every good 
ear. At the same time I admit, that this rule may be vatied where 
the sense or expression requires a variation, and thatso far the me- 
lody may justly be sacrificed. Examples, accordingly, are not un- 
frequent, in Milton especially, <of the capital pause b^ng after die 
first, the «econd, or die third syllable. And that this license may 
be taken, even gracefully, when it adds vigour to the expression, 
will be clear ^m the following example* Pope, in his tranaUUion 
of. Homer j describes a rock bn^e off from a mountain, and hurling 
to the plain, in the following words : 

From steep to sleep the rolling rain bounds ; 
At everv shock the crackling wood resounds ; 
Still cath'ring force, it smokes ; and nrg'd amain, ' 
Whiiu, leaps, and thunders down, Impetnons to the plain.: 
Then stops, j) So Hector. Their whole force he prov'd, 
KesisHess when he rag'd ; and when he stopt, unmovM. 

Id the penult line, the proper place of the musical pause is at tiie 
end of the f^ syllable ; but it enlivens the expression by its coin- 
cidence with that of the sense at the end of the second syUable : the 
stopping short of the usual pause in the melody, aids the im* 
pression that is made \>y the description of the stone's stopping 
short, and what is lost to the melody by this artifice is more than 
compensated by the force that is added to the description. Milton 
makes a happy use of this license ; witness the following examples 
from his Paradise Lost : 



-Thuswith the year 



Seasons retorni but not to me returns 

Day I or the sweet approach of eveti or morn. 

Celeitial voices to the midnight air 
Sole I o^responsive each to other's note. 

And over them triumphant Death his dail 
Shook y but delay'd to strike. 



-And wild uproar 



Stood mVd J| stood vast infinitude eoniin^d. 



-And hardening in his strength 



Glories II for never since created man 
Metsnch embodied forop. 



Trom Ufl tUok hana tbe Mritnd wreath'd for Ere 
Down dropp*d I and all toe (adad roaes shed. 

Of oneasentlal night, raeeiyes him next, 
Wide gepinc tl and with utter loss of being, 
Threatens huni ^tc. 

Fbr.now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him |l rowid he throws liis Iwlefnl eyes, &c. 

If we consider the foregoing paflsages with respect to meloOy 
•singly, the pauses are undoubtedly out •of their proper place; but 
being united with those of the sense^ they enforce the expression, 
and enliven it greatly ; for, as has been more than once obsenredit 
the beauty of expression is communicated to the sound, which, by 
a natural deception, makes even the melody appear more perfect 
than if the musical pauses were regular. 

To explain the rides of accenting, two genexcd observations must 
be premised. The first is, That accents have a double effect : they 
contribute to the melody, by giving it air and spirit ; (hey contribute 
no less to the sense, by distinguismng important words from others.* 
'Riese two efiects never can be separated, without impairing the 
concord that oo^t to jEmbsist between the thought .and the melody. 
An accent, for example, placed on a low word, has the effect to bur- 
lesque it, by giving it an unnatural elevation ; and the injury thus 
done to ihe sense does not rest there, for it seems also to injure the 
melody. Let us only reflect what a ridiculous figure a particle 
must ' make with an^ accent or emphasis upon it, a particle that 
of itself has no meaning, and that serves only, like cement, to unite 
words.insigmficant. Tiie other general observation is, That a word 
of whatever number .of syllables, is not accented upon jnore than 
one of them. The reason is, that the object is set in its bMt light 
by a single accent, so>as to make more than one unnecessary for 
the sense: and if another be added, it must-be for the sound merely ; 
which would be a ti^nsoression of the foregoing rule, by separating 
a musical accent from mat which is requisite for the sense. 

Keeping in view the foregoing observations, the doctrine of ac* 
centing English heroic. v^rse is extremely simple* In the first place, 
accentmg is confined to the long syllables ; for a short syllable is 
not capable of an accent. In the next place, as the melody is en* 
riched in proportion to the number of accents, every word that has 
a long syllable may*be accented ;' unless the sense interpose, which 
rejects die accenting a word that makes no figure by. its signification. 
According to this rule, a line may admit five aeoents ; a case by no 
jpieans rare. 

But supposing every long syllable to be accented, there is, in 
every line, one accent that maketf a greater figure than the rest, be* 
ling that which precedes the capital pause. It is distinguished into 
two kinds ; one that is immediately before the pause, and one that 
•is divided from the pause by a short syllable. The former belongs 
to lines of the first and third order ; the latter to those of die second 
^^ind fourth. Examples of the first kind : 

* ^n accent considered with leqfMct to sense to termed mf h» $ it. 
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Smooth flow the wtfes I tiie ttpbyi* iwtly play^ 
Belinda 8Diti*d I and dl the worid was gay. 

He rais'd bis asuie wAnd || and thus began. 
Examples of the other kind : 

There lay three gArten || half a pair of gloves, 
And aU the trOphies || of his fonaer lovei. 

Our hnmble prdvinee || is to tend the fair, ' 

Not a less pleasing j| though less glorious care. 

Aad hew triomphal Arehes R to the gmond. 

^eae accents make difierent iaipressicHis on the mind, which wiB 
be the subject of a following speculation. In the mean time, it may 
be safely pronounced a capitaJ defect in the composition of verpe* 
to put a low word, incapable of an accent, in the place where this 
accent should be : this bars the accent altogether ; than which I 
know no fault more subversive of the melody, if it be not the barring 
of a pause altogether. I may add affirmatively, that no single cir- 
cumstance contributes more to the energy of verse than to put an 
important word where the accent should be, a word that merits a 
peculiar emphasis. To shew the had effect of excluding the capital 
accent, I eefer the reader to some instances ffiven above,* where 
particles are separated by a pause from the capital words that make 
them significaiit ^ and which particles ought, for the sake of melody, 
to be accented, were they capable of an accent. Add to these the 
following instances from the Essay on Criticism; 

Of leaving what i| is nalaral end fit Kits 44B. 

Not yet porg'd off, ;| of spleen and sour disdain i. 90. 

No pardon vile J obsoenlcy sho^d Had L 9Sl. 

When love waseA || an ensy nionaroh*k care 1. 637. 

For 'fisbnt half I a jadg«*b task to know. I. fi09. 

Tfs not enough, | tasle, Judgment, leandng, Join ' * I. 668. 

That only makes j| supeiter sense beloV'd I. 678. 

' Whose rU:ht it fo, || uncensui^d, to be •doll. I. 690. 

Tis best sometimes I your censure to restrain. 1. 697. 

When this fauh is at the end of a Une that doses a ceuplet, it 
leaves not the slightest trace of melody : 

But of this frame the beari Ags, end Ike ties, 
The strong conneiions, nice dependencies. 

In a line expressive of what is humble or dejected, it hnprbvesthe 
dresembiance between the sound and sense to exchlde the capital 
4KScent« This, to my taste, is a beauty in the followiiig lines. 

In thdse deep s61itudes J and awful cells 
The p6or hihibitant g beh61ds hi vain. 

To conclude this article, the accenhi ase not, hke the syllaUes, 
-confined to a certain number ; abne lines hkn no ftw«r ttai five» 

* Pages 999, 899* 
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aaad there are lines that admit not above one. Tida Yariety, as i»e 
have seen^depends entirely on the different powers of the compo* 
nent words ; particles, even where they are long by position, can. 
not be accented ; and polysyllables, whatever space they.oocv^, 
admit but one .accent. Polysyllables have another defect, diat 
they generally exclude the fiill pause; It is shewn above, that few 
polysyllables can find place in the construction of English verse ; 
and here are reasons for excluding them, could Ihey find place. 

I am now ready to fiilfil a promise concerning the finir sorts of 
lines that enter into English heroic verse. That these have, each 
of them, a peculiar melody distinguishable by a good ear, I ven- 
lured to suggest, and promised to account for : and though the 
subject is extremely delicate, I am not without hopes of making 
good my engagement. But first, by way of precaution, I warn the 
candid reader not to expect this peculiarity of mochilation in every 
instance. The reason why it is not always .perceptible has been 
mentioned more than once, that the thought and expression have a 
great influence upon the melody: so great, as in manyinstances 
to make the poorest melody pass for rich and spirited* This vaom* 
deration. makes me insist upon a concession or two that will not be 
thought unreasonable : first. That the experiment be tried upon lines 
equsd with respect to the thought and expression ; for otherwise 
one may eadly be misled in judging of themelody ; and next, Thitt 
these lines be regularly accented before the pause ; for, upon a 
matter abundantly refined in itseU^ I would not willuigly be em* 
barrassed with faulty, and irregular lines. 

These fHreliminaries adjusted, I begin with some general obser- 
vations, that will save repeating the same thing over and over up<»i 
every example. And, first, an accent succeeded by a paii^Be, as in 
lines of the first and third order, makes a much greater figure than 
where the voice goes on withour a 8t<^. The fact is so certain, that 
no person who has an ear can be at a less lo distinguish that accent 
firom others. Nor have we far to seek for the efficient cause ; the 
elevation oi an accenting tcme produceth in the nnnd a similar ele- 
vation, which* eontinues during the pause ;* but where the pause is 
separated firom ^e accent by a short syllable, as in lines of the se- 
cond and fourth «pder^ the impression made by the accent is more 
slight when th^re is no stop, imd the elevation of tiie accent is gone 
ia a moment by the falling of the voice in pronouncing the short 
syllable that follows^ The pause also is sensibly afiected by the 
position of the accent* In lines 06 the first and third order, the* 

close conjunction of the accent and pause occasions a sudden dtop 

^(ithout preparation, which rouses the mind, and bestows on the 
melody a spirited air. When, on the other hand, the pause is se- 
paraled firom the accent by a short syllable, which always happens 

* Hence the liveliness of the French language as to sonvd, above the English ; 
the last mfUahle in the former being ffenerally long and accented, the long syl- 
lable in the latter being geaealhr as &r back in the word as possible, and often 
withoat an accent For this differenoe I find no caose so probable as tempera- 
ment and disposidon : the French being brisk and lively, the English sedate and 
reserved ; and this, if it holds, is a pregnant instance of a resemblance between - 
the character of a p^ple and that of their langoage. 
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inclines of the seeond and fourth order, the pause is soft and gentle V 
for dkis short unaccented syllabloy succeeding one that is accented, 
must of course be pronounced with a faUing voice, which naturally 
prepares for a- pause ; and the mind falls gently firom the accented 
syllable, and slides into rest as* it were insensibly. Further, the 
lines themselves derive different powers from the position of the 
pause, which will thus appear. A pause after the fourth syllable 
divides the line into two unequal portions, of which the larger comes 
last ; this circamstance resolving the line into an ascending series^ 
makes an impression in pronouncing like that of asciending ; and to 
this impression contributes the redoubled efibrt in pronouncing the 
lovger portion, which is last in order. The mind has a different 
leefing when the pause succeeds the fifth syllable, which divides the 
line into two equal parts ; these parts pronounced with equal eff<^ 
are agreeable by their uniformity. A line divided by a pause after 
the sixth syllable, makes an impression opposite to that first men- 
tioned ; being divided into two unequal portions, of which the 
shorter is last in order, it appears like a slow descending seriea; 
and the second portion being pronounced with less effort than the 
first, the diminished eff<Nt prepares the mind for rest. And this 
preparation for rest is still more sensibly jfelt where the pause is after 
the seventh syllable, as in. linee of the fourth order. 

To apply these observations is an easy task. A line of the first 
order isof all the most spirited and tively ; the accent being foU 
lowed instantly by a pause, makes an illustrious figure; theele* 
vated tone of the accent elevates the mind ; the mind iB supported 
in its elevation by a sudden unprepared pause, which rouses^ and 
animates ; and the line itself, representing by its unequal division 
an ascending, series, carries the mind still higher, making an im- 
pression similar to that of going upward. The second order has a 
modulation sensibly sweet, son, anH flowing ; the accent is not so 
sprightly as in the* former, because a short syllable intervenes be^ 
tween it and the pause ; its elevation, by the same means, vanisheth 
instantaneously : the mind by a falling voice, is gently prepared'for 
a stop : and the pleasure of uniformity, from the division of the 
line into two equal parts, is calm and sweet. The third order has a 
modulation not so easily expressed in words : it in part resembles 
the first order, by the livelihess of an accent succeeded instantly 
by a full pause ; but then the elevation oocasioneti by this circum- 
stance is balanced in some degree by- the remitted effort in pro - 
nounoing the second portion, which remitted effort has a tendency 
to rest. Another circumstance distinguisheth it remaricably ; its 
capital accent c<mies late, bein^ placed on the sixth syllable ; and 
this- circumstance bestows on it an air of gravity and solemnity « 
The last order resembles the second in the mil^ess of its aocent, 
and softness of its pause ; it is still more solemn than the third, by 
the lateness of its capital accent ; it also possesses in a higher de- 
gree than the third 4he tendency to rest ; 8Ad> by that circumstance 
is o# aU the best qualified for closing a period in Uie completest 
manner. 

But these are not all the distinguidung characters of the differeni 
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orders* Each order, also, is distinguished by its fioal accent and 
pause ; the unequal ^vision in the firot order makes an iinprossion 
of ascending ; and the mind at the close is in the highest elevaliQu, 
which naturally prompts it to put a strong emphasis upon the eoa- 
eluding syllable,^ whether by raising the voice to a sharper tone, or 
by expressing the word in a fuller tone. This order accordingly ia 
of all the least proper for concluding a period, where a cadence is 
proper and not an accent. The second order, being destitute of the 
impression of ascent, cannot rival the first order ia the elevation of 
its concluding accent, nor consequently in tlie dignity of its con- 
cluding pause ; for these baye a mutual influence. This order, 
however, with respect to its close, maintains a superiority over the 
third and fimrtii orders : in tfceee the close is HM>re humble, beinc 
brought down by the impression of descent, and by the remitted 
•efibrt in pronouncing ; considerably in the third order, and still more 
considerably in the last. According to this description, the con- 
cluding accents and pauses of the fbur orders being reduced to a 
scale, will form a descending series probably in an arithmetical 
progression. 

After what is said, will it be thought refining too mueli to suggest, 
that the different orders axe qualified for difierent purposes, and 
that a poet of genius will ^aturaUy be led to make a choice ac- 
cordingly ? I cannof think this altogether chimerical. As it ap- 
pears to me, the first order is proper for a sentiment that Is bold, 
lively, or impetuous ; the third order is proper for what is grave, so- 
lemn, or lofty ; the second fot what is tender, deMoate, or melan- 
choly, and in general * for all the sympathetic emotions ; and the 
hurt for subjects of the same kind, when tempered with any degree 
of solemnity. I do not contend Uiat any one order is fitted for no 
othertask than that assigned it ; for at that rate no sort of melody 
would be left for accompanying thoughts that have nothing pecu- 
liar in them. I only venture to suggest, and 1 4p it with diffidence, 
diat each of the orders is peculiarly adapted to certain mbjects, and 
better qualified than the others for expressing them. The best way 
to judge is by experiment ; and to avoid the imputation of a partial 
search, I shall confine my instances to a single poem, beginning with 
the 

First order : 

On her white breast, a fparidiofi; cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind Aldose, 

Qaick as her eyes, and as unfix'd a» those : 

Favours to none, to all she sniles eiien^ ; 

Oft she rejects, hutnaver once effends. 

Bright as the ran, her eyes the gazers strike, 

AiK^Uketh#i«n,th«yabia»9aalt«lik^. 

Yet gracefiU ea^^, and sweetness void of pride, 

Ikfigbt hide her laalts, it belles had faults to hide \ 

If to her share some female errors faH, 

Look on her face, aUd you'll forget then all.-«>£fl|M of the iMk. 

In accounting for the remarkable liveliness of this passage it will 

3S 
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be acknowledged by every ooe who has an ear, that the melody^ 
inuei come in for a share. The lines, all of them, are of the first 
' oirder ; a very unusual circumstance in the author of this poem, so 
eminent for variety in his versification. Who can doubt that he 
has been led by delicacy of taste to employ the first order prefera^ 
bly to the others. 
Second order : ' 

Oqr humbler province is to tend the fair, 

JNot a lesspLeasiiig, though less glorious care ; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th' imprisoD*d essences eibale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows, ere tbey drop their showers, &c. 



Again: 



Oh, tlfoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
Sudden, these honours shall be snatch'daway, 
And cursM for ever Uiis victorious day. 



Third order. 



Again : 



To fifty chosen Sylpbs, of special note, 
We trust th* important charge, the petticoat. 



O say what straifgcr cause, yet uneiplor*d» 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord 7 



A plurality of lines of the fourth order would not have a good effect 
in succession ; because, by a remarkable tendency to rest, their 
proper office is to close a period. The reader* therefore, must be 
satisfied with instances where this order is mixed with others. 



Again : 



Again: 



Again : 



Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their last. 



Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphid arches to the ground. 



She sees, and trembles at th' approaching UI, 
Just in the jaws of rwla end Codille. 



With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face, 
'He first the snuff-box open'd, then the case. 



And this suggest^ another experiment, which is, to set the dii- 
ferant orders more directly in oppositioti, by giving examples, where 
they are mixed in the same passage. 

Pint sod second orders. 

Sol through white curtains shot a tim'rous ray. 
And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day. 
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Not youthful kiDgs in battle seis'd alive, 
Not seornfnl virgins who their cfaanns survive, 
Not ardent lovers robb*d of all their bliss, 
Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her niantua*s pinn'd awry, 
E'er feit such rage, resentment, and desfiair, 
As thou, sad virgin ! for thy ravish'd hair. 



First and third. 



Again : 



Again: 



Again : 



Think what an equipage thou hast in air. 
And view with scorn two page? and a chair. 



What guards the purity of melting maids. 
If courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 
Safe from the treacherous mend, the darine spark. 
The glance by day, the whisper in the darlc T 



WMh tender1>i]let-donx he lights the pyre, 
^Jid breathes three amorous sighs to raise' the fire ; 
rthen prostrate falls, and begs with ardentieyesy 

Soon .to obtain, and long possess the priie. 



Jove*s thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, 
Blue Neptone storms, the bellowing deeps resound. 
Earth shakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! 



Second and third. 

Soak in Thalestris' arms, the nymph he founds 
Her eyes dejected, and her hai» unbound. 

Again : 

On her heav'd bosom hung her drooping head, 
Which with a sigh she rais'd ; aiid thus she said. 

Musing on the foregoing subject, I begin to doubt whether all 
this while I have not been in a reverie, and whether the scene before 
me, full of objects new and singular, be not mere fairy-land. la 
there any truUi in the appeavance, or is it wholly a work of imagi. 
nation 7 We cannot doubt of its reality ; and we may with assurance 
pnmounce, that great is the merit of English heroic verse : for 
though uniformity prevails in the arrangement, in the equality of 
the hnes, and ui the resemblance of the mial sounds, variety is still 
nsore conspicuous in the pauses and in the accents, wluch are 
diversified in a surprising manner. Of the beauty that results from 
a due mixture of uniibrmity and variety,* many instances have 
already occurred, but none more illustrious than English versifica- 
tion ;' however rude it may be in the simpUcity of its arrangement^ 

* Sec chap. 9. 
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it is highly melodious by its pauses and accents, ^so aa already tcr 
rival the most perfect species known in Rome or Greece ; and it is 
no disagreeable prospect to find it 4HweepCible of «tiU .greater re. 
finement. 

We proceed to blank Verse, which has so many circmnstancea 
in common with rhyme, that ks peculiarities may be broiight within 
a narrow compass. With rospo ct 4o Icurm, it dtifos fiK>iB rhyme in 
rejecting the jingle of dimtlar sounds, nrfaieh purifies it from a 
childish pleasure. But this improvement is a trifle compared with 
what fdJows. Our verse is extremely cramped by rhyme ; and the 
peculiar advantage oi blank verse is, that it is «t liberty to attend 
the imagination in its boldest flights. Rhyme necessanly divides 
verse into couplets ; each couplet makes k complete musical penod, 
the parts of which are divided by pauses, and the whole summed 
up by a full close at the end : the melodb^ begins anew with the 
next cpuplet ; and in this manner a composition in ihyme proceeds, 
couplet after couplet. I have often had oceapsien to mention the 
correspondence and concord that ought to subsist between sound 
and sense ; from which it,is a plain imerence, that if a coufd^ be a 
complete period with regard te udkKfy, it-oug^ regukody to be the 
same with regai^ to sense. As k is extremely i^iftcnh to support 
such strictness of composition, licences are tndtflged, as explained 
above; which, however, must be used with discretion, so as to 
preserve some degree of concord between the sense and the aunc: 
there ought never to be a full close in the aei^ae but at the end of 
a couplet ; and there ought always to be some pause in the sense 
at the end of every coufdet : the same period as to sense may be 
extended through several eovfdets ; bvt each ^coi^lst ought to con- 
tain a distinct member, distinguished by a pause in the sense as 
well as in the sound ; and the whole ought to be closed with a 
complete cadence.'*' Rules suoli as these BMSt emifine rhyme 
within very narrow bounds. * A thought of any extent cannot be 
reduced within its compass : the sense must be curtailed and 
broken into parts, to make it square with the eurtness of the 
melody ; and, besides, Short periods afford no latitude for inver* 
sion. 

I have examined this point with the stricter acouraoy^ insider to 
give a just notion of blank verse ; and to ahew^^that a alight 4ifier- 
ence in form may produce a great diffeience in subtftanoe. Blank 
verse has the same panses and ncceata with rhyme ; «nd a peusejit^he 
end of every line, like what eonchidea the firA line:of a cov^t. In 
« iword, the rules of melody in blank veive are the same that ebtain 
with respect to the first line of a cou^et ; but being diaeiigaced 
ftom rhyme, or from couplets, there is access to mt^ every use 
mm Into anodaer, precisely as to make the first line of a i>ei)plet'iaD 
tan the second. Ttasre must be a maswal pause at die end pf 
^yf€Sry line ; but this pause is so stight as net to ^requife a pauae in 

* This role b.qiiiteiN«leet0d in Fiendi i^nifioatioii. £v«&BolUaiijnakMno 
illfficulty to close one siiDject with the fintUne of aoouplet, and to be^ anew 
^abject with the second. Such licence, however sanctioned by pnctice, is an- 
pleasant by the discordance between the pauses of the sense and of the melody. 
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the sense ; and, accordingly, the sense may be earned on ^th or 
iprithoat pauses, till a period of the utmost ertent be completed by 
a full close both in Uie s^ise and the sound. There is no re- 
straint other than that this Ml dose be at the end of v line ; and 
this restraint is necessary, in order to preserve a coinctdenee be- 
tween sense and sound ; which oi^ght t» be aimed at in general, 
and is indispensable in the case of a full close, because it has 
a striking effecL Hence the ifiliiess of blank verse for inyersioii ; 
and, consequently, the lustre of its pauses acnd accents ; for which, 
as observed above, there is greater scope in inversion, that when 
words run in their natural order. 

In the second section of this chapter it is shewn^ that nothing 
contributes more than inversion to the force and elevation of Ian. 
^age. Hie coi^lets of rhyme confine inversion widim narrow 
limits ; nor would the elevation of inversion, were diere access for 
it in rhyme, readily accord with the humbler tone of that sort of 
verse. It is universally agreed, that the loftiness. of Milton^ style 
supports admirably the sublimity of his subject ; and it is not less 
oertain, that tlie loftiness of his style arises chiefly from inversion. 
Shakspeare deals little in inversion ; but his blank verse being a 
sort of measured prose, is perfectly well adapted to the stc^, 
where laboured inversion is highly improper, because in dialogue it 
never can be natural. 

' Hitherto I have considered that superior powet of expression 
which verse acquires by laying aside rhyme. But this is not the 
only ground for preTerring blaiw verse : it has anoAer preferable 
qufdity not less signal ; and that i^ a more extensive and more 
complete melody. Its music is not, like th&t of rhyme, confined io 
a single couplet, but takes in a grea^t compass, so as in some mea- 
sure to rival music, properly so cafied. Tlie interval between its 
cadences may be long or short at {Pleasure ; and, by that means, its 
melody, witib respect both to richness and vane^, is superior fax to 
'that of rhyme, and superior even to that of the Greek and Latin 
Hexameter. Of this observation no person can doubt who is ac- 
quainted with ilie^ Paradise Lost: in whidh work there are indeed 
maay careless line^ ; but at every turn the richest melody as well 
BjB the sublimest sentiments are conspicuous. Take the following 
specimen: 

■ 

Jhm Hom'faer rosgr steps in th' eaotern clime 
Advamsm^ aow'd the earth with ojpent peeri ; 
Wheo Adam w«kM, so castom'd, lor his sleep 
'Was aCiy light from pare digestion bred 
And temperate vapomv 'bland, wliioh th'only soand 
Of leares and fomW fills, Aurora's fan, 
XkhUy diipers'd, and the shrill matin song 
Ofbiras on every bon^ ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find nnwaken'd Eve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest: be on his side 
Leaning half-rw*d,'WNh looks of oortUtove 
Hung over her enamoured, and beheld 
IfoMt^.iWlrtdi/iiiiether nrakkig or aataap, 
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Shot forth pecaliar graces ) then with voice 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, . . 

Her hand soft touching, whisper'd thus: Awake, 

My fairest, mv espons'd, my latest found, 

Heav'n's last best gift, my ever-new delight. 

Awake ; the morning shines, and the fresh field 

Calls us: we lose the prime, to mark how spring 

Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colours, and how the bee ' 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. — Book 6. 2.1. 

Comparing Latin Hexameter with English heroic rhyme, the for* 
mer has obviously the advantage in the following particulars. It 
is greatly preferable as to arrangement, by the latitude it admits 
in placing the long and short syllables. Secondly, the length of an 
Hexameter line hath a majestic air; ours, by its shortness, is indeed 
more brisk and lively, but much less fitted for the sublime. And, 
thirdly, the long high-sounding words that Hexameter admits, add 
greatly to its majesty. To compensate these advantages, English 
rhyme possesses a greater number and greater variety both of pauses 
and of aecents. 'Diese two sorts of verse stand indeed pretty much 
in opposition : in Hexameter, great variety of arrangement, none in 
the pauses nor accents ; in En^ish rhyme, great variety in the pauses 
and accents, very little in the arrangement. 

In blank verse are united, in a good measure, the several pro- 
perties of Latin Hexameter and English rhyme ; and it possesses 
besides many signal properties of its own. It is not confined, like 
Hexameter, by a fuU close at the end of every line ; nor, like rhyme, 
by n full close at the end of every couplet. Its construction, which 
admits the lined to run into each other, gives it a still greater ma- 
jesty than arises from the length of an Hexameter line. By the 
same means, it admits inversion even beyond the Latin or Greek 
Hexameter ; for these suffer some confinement by the regular closes 
at the end of every line. In its music it is illustrious above all ; 
the melody of Hexameter verse is circumscribed to a line, and of 
English rhyme to a couplet ; the melody of blank verse is under 
no confinement, but enjoys the utmost pnvilege of which melody of 
verse is susceptible ; which is, to run hand in hand with the sense. 
In a word, blank verse is superior to Hexameter in many articles ; 
and inferior to it in none, save in the freedom of arrangement, and 
in the use of long words. 

In French heroic verse, there are found, on the contrary, all the 
defects of Latin Hexametef and English rhyme, without the bean, 
ties of either : subjected to the bondage of rhyme, and to the full 
close at the end of every couplet, it is also extremely fatiguing by 
uniformity in its pauses and accents. The line invariably is divided 
by the pause into two equal parts ; and the accent is invariably plac- 
ed before the pause. 

Jeune et vaillant herds || dont la haute sagesse 
N'est point la frait tardtf i| d'one lente vieUieaBe. 

Here every circumstance contributes to a tiresome wufonnity ; a 
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constant return of the same pause and of the sam^ accent, as well 
as an equal division of every line, which fatigue the ear without in- 
tehnisaion or change. I cannot set this matter in a better light, 
than by presenting to the reader a French tnMislation of the follow- 
ing passage of Milton ; 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tali, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all : . 
And woT^y see v'd ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone,* 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pare ; 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd ; 
Whence trae authority in men : though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal, seem'd : 
For contemplation he and valour form*d, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for €rod only, she for God in him. 

Were the pauses of the sense and sound in this passage but a little 
better assorted, nothing in verse could be more melodious. In ge« 
neral, the great defect of Milton's versification, in other respects 
admirable, is the want of coincidence between the pauses of the 
sense and sound. 
The translation is in the following words : 

Ce lieux d^Ucieux, ce paradis charmant, 
Revolt deux objets son plus bel omement ; 
Leur port mijestuenx, et leur d-marche altiere, 
Semble leur meriter sur la nature entl^re 
Ce droit de commander que Oieu leur a donn^, 
Sttr leur dturaste front de eloire couronn6. 
Du souverame du del drille la resemblance : 
Dans leurs simples regard s ^clatte Hnnocence, 
L'adorabfe candeur, Taimable v6rit6. 
La raison, Ta sagesse, et la s^v^rit^, 
Qu' adoucit la prudence, et cet air de droiture, 
Du visage des rois respectable parure. 
Ces deux objets divin n'ont pas les m^mes traits, 
lis paroissent formes, quoique tous deux parfaits ; 
L*un pour la majest^, la force, et la noblesse ; 
• L*autre pour la douceur, la grace, et la tendresse ; 
Celui-ci pour Dieu senl, Tautre pour Thomme encore. 

Here the siense is fairly translated, the words are of equaf power, 
and yet how inferior the melody ! 

Many attempts have been ihade to introduce Hexameter verse* 
into the living languages, but Without success. The English lan- 
guage, I am inclined to think, is not susceptible of this melody ; 
and ray reasons are these. First, The polysyllables in Latin and 
Greek are finely diversified by long and short syllables, a circum- 
stance that qualifies them for the melody of Hexameter verse, ours 
are extremely ill qualified for that service, because they superabound 
in short syllables. Secondly, The bulk of our itaonosyllables are 
arbitrary with regard to length, which is an unlucky circumstance 
in Hexameter ; for aldiough custom, as observed above, may render 
familiar a long or a short pronuncfation of the same word, yet the 
mind, wavering betwe^i the t^wo sounds, cannot be so much af- 
fected with either, as with i word that hath always the same sound ; 
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aod tot that reftsdn arbitrary sounds are ill fitted for a melody which 
ia chiefty^ supported by quantity, b Latin and Greek Hexameter 
iBTariable sounds direct and ascertain the melody. {Ingliah Hexa» 
meter would be deet^pte of melody » unless by aitful pronunciation*; 
because of necessity the bulk of its sounds must be arbitrary. The 
pronunciation is easy in a simple movement of alternate long and 
short syllables ; but would be perplexing and unpleasant in the di* 
versified movement of Hexameter verse. 

Rh3rme makes so great a figure in'modertt poetry, as to deserve 
a solemn trial. I ha^e for that reason reserved it to be examined 
with deliberation ; in order to discover, if I can, its peculiar beau- 
ties, and its degree of merit. The first view of this subject leads 
naturally to the following reflection : ^^That rhyme, having no re- 
lation to sentiment, nor any efiect upon the ear other than a mere 
jingle, ought to be banished all compositions of any dignity, as af- 
foidinff but a trifling and childish pleasure.^ It will also be ob- 
served, " That a jingle of words haUi in some measure a ludicrous 
efiect ; witness the double rhymes of HudibrMy which contribute no 
small share to its drollery : dbat in a serious work this ludicrous ef- 
feet would be equally remarkable, were it not obscured by the pre. 
vailing gravity of the subject ; that having, however, a constant 
tendency to give a ludicrous air to the composition, more than or- 
dinary fire is requisite to support the d^nity of the sentiments 
againt such an undermining antagonist.'** 

These arguments are specious, and have undoubtedly some 
weight. Yet, on the other hand, it ought to be considsred, that 
in modem tongues rhyme has become universal among men as well 
as children ; and that it cannot have such a cnnency without some 
foundation in human nature. In fact, it has been successfiilly em- 
ployed by poets of genius, in their serious and grave compositions, 
as well. as in those which are more light and airy. Here in weighing 
authority against argument, the scales seem to be upcm a level ; and 
therefore to come at any thing decisive, we must pierce a little deeper. 
Music has great power over the soul ; and may successfully be 
employed to inflame or soothe passions, if not actually to raise 
them. A single sound, however sweet, is not music ; but a single 
sound repeated after intervals, may have t^e effect te rouse at* 
tention, and to keep the hearer awake : and a variety of simflar 
sounds, succeeding each other after regular intervals, must have 
a still stronger efiect. This consideration is applicable to rhyme> 
which connects two verse-lines by making them close with two 
words similar in soutid. And considering attentively the musical 
efiect of a couplet, we find, that it rouses the mind, and produceth 
an emotion nu)derately gay without dignity or elevation : like the 
murmuring of a brook gliding through pebbles, it calms the mind 
when perturbed, and gently raises it when sunk. These efiects are 
scarce perceived when the whole poem is in rhyme ; but are ex- 
tremely remarkable by contrast, in the couplets that close the se- 
veral acts of our later tragedies : the tone of the mind is se^flibly 

^VasAva,D6JF9maimnCmUu, p. 90, says, ^^Nikil ttqoe ^vHatem omtioaii 
ftftelt, 4|a«iii-ia «obo ludsre lyllabaniai.'' 
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n^mried by them, from anguish, distress, or melancholy, to seme de- 
gisee of ease and alacrity. For the truth of this observation, I ap- 
peal to the speech of Jane Shore in the fburth act, when her doom 
was pronounced by Gloster ; tolhe speech of Lady Jane Grey at 
^e end of the first act ; and to that of Calista, in the Fair Pem^ 
ientj when she leaves the stage, about the middle of the third act. 
The speech of Alicia, at the close of the fourth act of Jane Shores 
puts the matter beyond doubt : in a scene of deep distress, the 
rhymes which finish the act produce a certain gaiety and cheerful- 
uess, far fnrtn according with the tone of the passion : 

AlUidu For ever ? Oh ! for ever ! 
Oh ! who can bear to be a wretch for ever ! 
My rival too : his last thoughts hong on her: 
Andy as he parted, left a blessing for her : 
Shall ^he be Men'd, and I be cnn'd forever! 
No; since her fatal beauty was the cause 
Of all mv sttlTrings, let her share my pains; 
Let her, like me of evVy joy forlorn, 
Devote the hour when such a wretch was borm 
Like meto deserts and to darkness run, 
Abhor the day, and ourse the golden sun ; 
Cast ev'ry good and ev*ry hope behind ; 
Detest the works of nature, loathe mankind: 
I^ke me with cries distraoted fill the air, "% 
Tear her poor bosom, and her frantic hair, > 
Aad prove the torments of the last despair. ^ 

Having described, the best way I can,^ the impression that rhyme 
tnakes on the mind ; I proceed to examine whether there be any 
subjects to which chyme is peculiarly adapted, and for what sub- 
jects it is improper. Grand and lofty subjects, which have a power- 
ful influence, claim precedence in this inquiry. In the chi^ter 
of Grandeur and Sublimity it is established, that a grand or sub- 
lime object inspires a warm enthusiastic emotion disdaining strict 
'regularity and order ; which emotion ia very different from that in" 
spired by the moderately enlivening music of rhyme. Supposing 
then an elevated subject to be expressed in rhyme, what must be 
the effect? The intimate union of the music with the subject pro- 
duces an intimate union of their emotions ; one inspired by the 
subject, which tends to elevate and expand the mind ; and one in- 
spired by the music, which, confining the mind within the narrow 
limits of regular cadence and similar sound, tends to prevent all ele- 
vation above its own pitch. Emotions so little concordant cannot 
in imion have a happy effect. 

But it is scarce necessary to reason upon a case that never did, 
and probably never will happen, viz, an important subject clothed in 
rhyme, and yet supported in its utmost elevation. A happy thought 
or warm expression may at times gives a sudden bound upward ; 
but it requires a genius greater than has hitherto existed to sup. 
port a poem of any length in a tone elevated much above that 
of the melody. Tasso and Ariosto ought not to be made exceptions, 
and still less Voltaire. And after all, where the poet has the dead 
weifiht of rhyme constantly t6 Struggle with, how can we ei^peet a 
imi&rm elevation, in a high pitch ; when such elevation, with all the 

39 
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support it can receive from language, requires th^ utmost effect oi" 
the human genius X 

But now, admitting rhyme to be an unfit dress for grand and 
lofty, images ; it has one advantage however, which is, to raise a 
low subject to its own degree of elevation* Addison* observes^ 
'' That rhyme, without any other assistance, throws the language off 
from prose, and very often makes an indifferent phrase pass unre- 
garded ; but wheire Uie verse is not built upon rhymes, there pomp 
of sound and energy of expression are indispensably necessary to 
support the style, and keep it from falling into the flatness of 
prose," This effect of rhyme is reAarkable in French verse : 
which, being simple, and httle qualified for inversion, readily sinks 
down to prose wherie not artificially supported : rhyme is therefore 
indispensable in French tragedy, and may be proper even in French 
comedy. Voltaire * assigns that very reason for adhering to rhyme 
in these compositions. He indeed candidly owns, that, even with 
the support of rh}^me, the tragedies of his country are little better 
than conversation-pieces ; which se^ms to infer, that the French 
language is weak, and an improper dress for any grand subject. 
Voltaire was sensible of the imperfection, and yet Voltaire attempted 
an epic poem in that language. 

The cheering and enlivening power of rhym^ is still more re- 
markable in poems of short lines, where the rhymes return upon 
the ear in a quick succession ; for which reason rb3rme is per. 
fectly well adapted to gay, light, and airy subjects. Witness the 
foHowing : 

O the pleasing, pleasing anguish, 
When we love and when \vc languish ! 

Wlsbies rising, 

Thoagfats sarprising. 

Pleasure courting, 

Charms transporting, 

Fancy viewing, 

Joys ensninff, 
O the pleasing) pleasing anguish.-— i^OMi0u>iid, oc(. 1. .sc. ^Z. 

For that reason, such frequent rhymes are very improper for any 
severe or serious passion : the dissonance between the subject and 
the melody is very sensibly felt. Witness the following : 

Ardtto ti renda,^ 

T'accenda 

Di sdegno 

J)*un fif lie 

II peri^io 

D'un regno 

L'amor 
I'^dolce ad uu^alma 

Che aspelta 

Vendetta 
11 perderla calma 

FraTire del cor.— JUi^o^/asM. Ariaswse, uct 3. se, 3. 

^ „ r , , . * SpecUtor, No. 2S6. 

til d^ ofyrjci'w. ^^*^^' ^^^ ''* *"' discourse upon tragedy, prefixed to K? 
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Again: 

Now u/ider hanging mountainF« 
Beside the fall of fountains, 
Or where Hebras wander?, 
Rolling in meanders, 

Aiialon6) 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan, 

And calls her ghost, \ 

« For ever, ever, ever, lost ; ; 

Now with furies surrounded, 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidst Rhodopc^s snows.— Pdpu, Ode for Musicj I. 97. 

Rhyme is not less unfit for anguish or deep distress, than for 
subjects elevated and lofly ; and for that reason has been long dis- 
used in the English and Italian tragedy. In a work where the 
dobject is serious though not elevated, rhyme has not a good effect ; 
because the airiness of the melody agrees not with the gravity of 
the subject : the Essay on Man^ which treats a subject great and 
important, would make a better figure in blank verse. Sportive 
love, mirth, gaiety, humour, and ridicule, are the province of rhymed 
The boundaries assigned it by nature were extended in barbarous 
and illiterate ages ; and in its usurpations it has long been protected 
by custom : but taste in the fine arts, as well as in morals, improves 
daily ; and makes a progress towards perfection, slow indeed, but 
uniform ; and there is no reason to doubt^ that rhyme, in Britain, 
will in time be forced to abandon its unjust conquests, and to confine 
itself within its natural limits. 

Having said what occured upon rhyme, I close the section with 
a general observation, That the melody of verse so powerfully 
enchants the mind as to draw a veil over very gross faults and im* 
perfections. Of this power a stronger example cannot be given 
than the episode of Aristseus, which closes the Fourth book of the 
Geargics, To renew a stock of bees when the former is lost, Virgil 
asserts, that they may be produced in the entrails of a bullock, slain 
and managed in a certain manner. "^This^ leads him to say, how 
this strange receipt was invented ; which is as follows. Aristseus 
having lost his bees by disease and famine, never dreams of em. 
ploying the ordinaiy means for obtaining a new stock ; but, like a 
frowara child, copnplains heavily to his mother Cyrene, a water- 
nymph. She advises him to consult t^rotcus, a sea-god, not how 
he was to obtain a new stock, but only by what fatality he had lost 
his former stock ; adding, that violence was necessary, because 
Proteus would say nothmg voluntarily. Aristaeus, satisfied with 
this advice, though it gave him no prospect of repairing his loss, 
proceeds to execution. Proteus is caught 'sleeping, bound with 
cords, and compelled to speak. He declares that Aristseus was 
punished with the loss of his bees, for attempting the chastity of 
Eurydice the wife of Orpheus ; she having been stung to death by a 
serpent in flying his embraces. Proteus, whose sullenness ought to 
have been coverted into wrath by the rough treatment he met with, 
becomes on a sudden courteous and commimicative. He givies the 
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whole history of the expedition to hell which Orpheus undertook in 
order to recover his spouse : a very entertaining story, but without 
die least relation to what was in view. AristSBUSy returning to his 
tnothof is advised to deprecate hy sacrifices the wrath of Orpheus, 
who was now dead. A bullock, is sacrificed, and out of the entrails 
spring miraculously a swarm of bees. Does it follow that the same 
lOay be obtained without a miracle, as is supposed in the receipt ? 

A List of the different Feetj and of their Names, 

1. Pfxrhichius consists of two short syllables. Examples : 

DeuSy gineny cannotj hiUocky running, 
3. Spoxf raus consists of two long syllables : ontiief , poesessy fore- 

loom, mankindj sometime* 
3. Iambus, composed of a short and a long : pios^ intenty degree^ 

appear y eonsenty repeniy demand, reporty suspecty affront, event, 
4« TkocH£V8, or Chorbus, a long and short : fervaty wherebyy 

a/ifer, legaiy measure, burden, holjfy lofty . 

5. Tbibbachts, three short : meliusy property^ 

6. .MoifOssus, three long : delectant, 

7. AxAFjesTVs, two short and a long : animoSy condescendy appre^- 
hendy ocerheardy acquieseCy inuhaturey overcharge^ serenadey op* 
portune, 

8. Dacttlus, a lon^ and two short : carminay enidenty exceUencey 
estimate^ wonderfuly altitudey burdenedy minister y tenement, 

9. Baccuiub, a short and two long : dolores,. 

10. Htpobacchics, or Antibacchivs, two long and a short : 
peOunlur, 

11. Crbticus, or Amphimacbr, a short syllable between two long : 
insitOy afternoon* 

12. Amphibrachys, a long syllable between two short : honore, 
considery imprudenty procedure^ aHendedy proposedy respondent, 

I concurrenccy apprentiUy respedivey revenue, . 

13. Procelbvsmaticus, four short syllables : hominihusy necessary^ 

14. DispoNDsus, four long syllables : infinitis, 

15. Dn AMBUS, composed of two Iambi : severitas, 

16. DiTRocHAUs, of two Trochsi : permanerey procurator, 

17. loNicus, two short syllables and two long : properdhant, 

18. Another foot passes under the same name, composed of two long 
syllables and two short : calearibusy possessory, 

1S>. Choriambus, two short* syllables between two long : nohilitas, 

20. Antispastus, two long syllables between two short : Alemau 

WBTm 

21. Pjeon 1st, one long syllable and three short :. temporibusy ordi' 
nary, inventory, temperament. 

22. PfON 2d, the second syllable long, and' the other three short ; 
rapidity, solemnity, minorityy considered, trnprudenUyy extrava^ 

fanty respectfuUyy accordingly, 
'JEON dd, the third syllable long, and the other three short ; 
animatusy independent, condescendence, sacerdotal, reimbursement^, 
manufacture, 

24. Pjeoh 4th, the last syllable long, and the other three short : 
celeritas. 



25. EfiTtoTVA Ist, the first syllable short and the other three long : 
vdvpUftes. 

26. Epitbitus 2d, the seconcl syllable short and the other three 
long : p^BttitetUea. 

27. Efitbitus ddy the third salable short and the other three long : 
discordkfs* 

28. Efitsitus 4th, the last syllable short and the other three long t 
foriunalus. * 

29. A word of five syllables composed of a Pyrrhichius and Dacty- 
las : ministeriid. 

30. A word of five syllables composed of a Trochsua and Daoty. 
his: ringukarUy. 

31. A word of five syUables composed of a Dactylus and Trochae- 
us : precipiUUiony examination. 

32. A word of five syllables, the second only long : stgtdficancy, 

33. A word of six syllables composed of two Dactylea : impetuosilif. 

34. A word of six syllables composed of a Thbrachys and Dactyle : 
pimUanimity. 

N. B. Every word may be considered as a prose foot, because eve- 
ry word is distinguished by a pause ; and every foot in verse ma^ 
be considered as a verse word, composed of syllables pronouuced at 
oi^ce without a pause. 



CHAP. XK. 

coxpAbisons. 

CoxPARisoxs, as observed above,* serve two purposes : When 
addressed to the understandingi their purpose is to instruct ; when 
to the heart, their purpose is to please. Various m^ans contribute 
to the latter : first, The suggestinig som6 unusual reseaoblance or 
contrast ; second, The settinff an ctject in the strongest light ; third, 
The associating an object with others that are agreeable ; fourth, 
The elevating an object ; and fiflh. The depressing it. And that 
comparisons may give pleasure by these various means, appears 
fiNMtt what is said in the chapter above cited ; and will be made still 
more evident by examples, which shall be given after premising 
some general observations. 

Objects of difierent senses cannot be compared together ; for such 
objects, being entirely separated from each other, have no circum- 
stance in common to admit either resemblance or contrast. Ob- 
jects of hearing may ho compared together ; as also of taste, of 
smell, and of touch : but the chief fund of comparison are objects 
of sitfht ; because, in writing or speaking, things can only be com- 
pared in idea, and the ideas of sight are more distinct and lively 
than those of any other sense. 

When a nation, emeigiAg out of barbi^rity^ be^ns to think of the 
fine arts, the beauties of l«ngui|ge can^ long lie coiicealed ; and, 
when disoQvercMl, they are gonerally, by the force of novelty, car- 

• Chap. 8. 
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Tied beyond moderation. Thos, in the early poems of every nation^ 
we find metaphors and similies founded on slight and distant resem- 
blances, which, losing their grace with their novelty, wear gradu- 
ally out of repute ; and now, by the improvement of taste, none but 
correct metaphors and similies are admitted into any polite compo- 
sition. To illustrate this observation, a specimen shall be given 
afterward of such metq>hor8 as I have been describing ; with re- 
spect to siAilies, take the following specimen : 

Behold, thoo art faiTi my love : Thy hair is as a flock of goats that appear from 
Moant Gilead ; thy leeth are like a flock of sheep from the washing, every one 
bearing twins ; thy tips are like a thread of seatiet ; thy neck like the tower of 
DhYidf bailt for an annoary, wherepn hang a thoosand shields of mighty men ; 
thy two breasts like two young roes that are twins, which feed among the lilies ; 
thy eves like the fish-pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bathrabbim ; thy nose 
like the tower of Lebanon, looking towara Damascus. — Song of Solomon^ 

Thou art Hke snow on the heath ; thy hair like the mist of Cromla, when it 
carls on the rocks and shines to the beam of the west ; thy breasts are like two 
smooth roeks seen from Branno of the streams ; thy arms like two white pillars 
in the hall of the mighty Fin{^.— Ftngol. 

It has no good effect to compare tilings, by way of simile, that 
are of ihe same kind ; nor to Cfompare, by contrast, things of differ- 
ent kinds. The reason is given in the chapter quoted nboye ; and 
the reason shall be illustrated by examples. The first is a compa- 
risen built upon a resemblance so obvious as to make little or no 
impression. 

This just rebnke inflam'd the Lycian crew, 

Tbey join, they thicken, and th* assanlt renew : 

Unmov*d the embodied Greeks tbeir fury dare. 

And, Ai'd, support the weight of all the war ; 

Nor could the Greeks repel the Lyeian pow'rs, 

Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'rs. 

As on the confines of adjoining grounds. 

Two stabbom swains with blows dbpute their bounds ; 

They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain nor yield, 

One foot, one inch, of the contended field : 

Thus obstinate to death, they fight, tbey fall ; 

Nor these can keep, nor t)iose can win the wall. — //t«d, xii. 606. 

Another, from Milton, lies open to the same objection. Speaking 
of the fallen angels searching for mines of gold : 

A numerous brigade hasten *d : as when bands 
Of pioneers with spade and pitik-axe arm*d, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart. 

The next shall be of things contrasted that are of different kinds : 

Qtfsen. What, is. my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transformed and weak T Hath Bolingbrolte depos*d 
Thine intellect f Hath he been k thy heart ! 
The lion thrusteth forth his paw, 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 
To be o'erpower'd : and wilt thou, pupil-like, 
Take thy eorreetion mildly, kiss the rod. 
And fawn on rage with base humlltty i-^EiAmd IL ad 5. $e, 1. 

This comparison has scarce any force : a man and a lion are of 
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different species, and therefore are proper subjects for a simile ; 
bat there is no such resemblance between them in general, as to 
produce any strong effect 1>y contrasting particular attributes or 
circumstances* 

A third general observation is, That abstract terms can never be 
the subject of comparison, otherwise than by being personified. 
Shakspeare compares adversity to a toad, and slander to the bite of 
a crocodile ; but in such comparisons these abstract terms must be 
imagined sensible beings. 

1% have a just notion of comparisons, they must be distinguished 
into two kinds ; one common and familial'^ as where a man is com- 
pared to a lion in courage, or to a horse in speed ; the other more 
distant and refined, where two things that have in themselves no re- 
semblance or opposition, are compared with respect to their effects. 
This sort of comparison is occasionally explained above ;* and for 
farther explanation take what follows. There is no resemblance 
between a flowenpot and a cheerfiil son^ ; and yet they may be 
compared with respect to their effects, the emotions they produce 
being simil€ur. There is a, little resemblance between iratemal 
concord and precious ointment ; and yet observe how successfully 
they are compared with respect to the impressions they make : 

Behold how good and how pleas&Dt ft is for brethren to dwell together in 
nnity. It is like the precioot ointment upon the head, thatran down upon 
Aaron's beard, and descended to the skirts of hb garmentr— I'Mini 133. 

For illustrating this sort of comparison, 1 add some more 
examples : 

Deligfatfal is thy presence, O Fingal ! it is like the sun on Cromla, when the 
hunter mourns his aosenee for a season and sees him between the clouds. 

# 

Did not Osslan hear a voice t or is it the sound of days that are no more ? 
Often, like the evening snn, comes the memoxy of former times on my soul. 

His countenance i^ settled from war ; and is ealm as the eveniog-beam, that 
from (he cloud of the west looks on Cona's silent vale. 

Sorrow, like a cloud on the sun, shades the soul of Clessamroor. 

The muuc was like the memory T)f joys that are past, pleasant and mournful 
to the soul. 

Pleasant are, the words of the song* said Cuchullin, and level v are the tales 
of other times. They are like the calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes, 
when the sun is faint on its side, and the lake is settled and blue in the vale. 

These quotations are from the poems of Ossian, who abounds 
with comparisons of this delicate kind, and appears singularly happy 
in them.f 

I proceed to illusti^ate, by particular instances, the different means 
by which comparisons, whether of the one sort or the other, can af- 
ford pleasure ; and, in the order above established, I begin with 
such instances as are agreeable, by suggesting some unusual resem- 
blance or contrast : 

• Page 67. 

t The nature and merit of Ossian'^ comparisons is fuUy illustrated in 'a disser- 
tation on the poems of tfap.t author, by Dr. BUiir, professor of rhetoric io the col* 
lege of EcUnburgh ;--« delicioaa morsel of criticism . 
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Sweet are the ustB of Advenlty ; 

Which, like the toad, vgly end venomous, 

Wean yet a precious jewel in her head.— i4« you Itke U, od 2. m. k 

Oardentr, BoUngbroke hath seised the wastofol King. 
What pity U't that he had not so trimm'd 
And dress'd his land, as we this nrden dress ; 
And wound the bark, the skin of our fniit-trees, 
Lest, being over pnnd with sap and blood. 
With too much richness it oontound ttsel^ 
Had he done so to great and growing men, 
TbeT micfat have liv'd to bear, and he to taste 
Their frutts of duty. . All snperOaous branches 
.We lop away, that bearing boogfas may live : 
Had he done so, himself had borne the ciown, 
Which waste and idle hours have quite thrown down. 

tUehard IL ^ 3* 9e. 7< 

See how the Morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes his farewell of the gloriofis Sun ; 
How well resembles it the prime of youth* 
Trimm*d like a younker prancing to his love ! 

Second fmi, Benry /K. aet2. ic. 1. 

Bni/itf. O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 
That caifies anger as the flint bears fire : 
Who, mneh enlbreed, riiews a hasty spark, 
And straight it cold again.--^iiliiiff Cffser, ««( 4.se. 3. 

Thus they their ^abt(it1 consottatlons daft 

Ended, nMMmg fa tkeir matchless chief: 

As when mm mountain tops, the dosky clouds 

Ascending, while the north-wind sleeps, o'erspread 

Heav'n's cheerful iace, the low'ring element 

Scowls o'er the darkened landscape, snow and showT : 

If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet, 

£itends his ev'oing beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notee renew, and bleating herds 

Attoet their Joy, that hill and valley rings.— PatuKk Lost, 6. t. 

As tiie bright stars, and milky way, 
Shewed by the night, are hid* by day: 
So we in that accomplished mind, 
Helped by the nisht new graces find. 
Which bv the splendour of her view, 
Dazaled before« we never knew.^ WdlUr. 

The last exertion of courage compared to the blaze of a lamp 
before extinguishing, Tasso GierusaL^ canto 19. «f. 22. 

None of the foregoing siroilies, as they appesr to me, tend to il- 
lusterate the principal subject : and theren>re the pleasure they aflbrd 
must arise from suggesting resemblances that are not obvious : I 
mean the chief pleasure ; for undoubtedly a beautiliil subject intro- 
duced to form Uie simile affords a separate pleasure, which is felt 
in the similies mentioned, particulariy in that 6ited from Milton. 

The next effect of a cduparison in the order mentioned, is to 
place an object in a strong point of view ; which effect id remarkable 
' in the following similies : 

As when two scales are charged with doubtful load?, 
From side to side the trembtiiig bataaee nods, 
(While some leborions matron, jast and poor. 
With nice esactness weighs her woolly store). 
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Till pob*d aloft, the resting beam suspends 
Each equal weight; nor this nor that descends '• 
So stood the war, till Hector's matchless might, 
With fates prevailing, turn'd the scale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the wall be flies, 
< And fires his host with loud repeated cries.— iZiaJ, ft. xii. 6^1. 

Ut flos in septis secretis nascitnr faortis, 

Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus arhtro, . 

Qaem mulcent aur» firmat sol, educat imber, 

Molti illam pueri, multse cupidre puells; 

Idem, cum tenui carptns daflomit nngni, 

Nulli ilium pueri, nullee cupiftre puellse ; 

Sic virgo, dum intaeta manet, dum cara sais; sed 

Cum oastum amisit, pollnto corpora, florem, 

Nee poeris jucunda manet, nee cara puellis.— -Ca/Mtttu. 

The imitalion of this beautiful simile by Ariatk), canto 1. Mt. 42. . 
falls short of the original. It is also in part imitated by Pope.* 

Lueetla, I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason. 

JuHu. The more thou damm'st it up, the more it burns : 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thon know'st, being stopp'd, iiiipatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with th' enamell'd stones, 
Giving a Motle kin to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my comrse : 
ril be as patient as a gentle etream. 
And malDB a pastime of each weary step. 
Till the last step have brought me to m^ love ; 
And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. — Tvo oinilmntn of yer&n», act 2. $c. 10. 



•She never told her love : 



Bat let concealment, like a worm i' the bod, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she ptn'd in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
fihe sat like Patience on a monument, < 

Smiling at Grief. Twelfik Nighi, act 2. ic 6. 

York- Then, as I said, the Duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow but stately pece, kept on his course : 
WhQe all tongues ciy'd, God save thee, Boliufbroke. 

Ducheu. Alas ! poor Richard, where rides he the while 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him who enters nei;t. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even sp, or with much more contempt, men*s eyni 
Did scowl on Richard; no man cry'd, God save him • 
PIo joyful toncjue gave him his welcome home ; 
Bqt dust was thrown upon his sacred head : 
. Which with such centle sorrow he shook off, 
His face still comDatinf with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience ; 

* Dunciad, b. 4. 1. 405. 
40 
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That had oot God, for sone stranjipuipoie, steel' d 
The hearts of men, they mast perforce nave melted, 

And baibariam itself have pitied him.— Rkhmrd IL act 5. «. a. 

N^fihumberiand. How doth my son and brother T 

Thoa tremblest, and the whiteness in thy cheek 

Is aptor tlkan thy tongue to tell thy enrand. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone, 

Drew Pk-iam s curtain in the dead of ni^t, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was bum'd; 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue : 

And I my Percy's death, ere thou report*st it. 

SaeondPart,HettrylV.acihse.3, 

Why, then I do bat dream on sov'reignty, 

like one that stands npon a proniontorv, 

And spies a farH>ff shore where he would tread. 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye. 

And chides the sea that sunders htm mm thence, 

Saying, he'll lave it di7 to have his ways 

So do I wish, the crown being so far off, 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it, 

And so (I say) I'll cut the causes off, 

Flatt'ring my mind with things impossible. 

Third Pari, Htjiry VL act 3. $c. 3. 



-Out, out, brief candle ! 



Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heai-d no more. — Macbeth , ado. sc. 5. 

O thou Goddess, 

Thou divine Nature ! how tbvself thou blason'st 

In these two princelv boys ! they are as gentle 

As sephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough 

(Their royal blood inchafd) as the rudest wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain nine. 

And make him stoop to th' vale. — CytntmnCf act 4. sc. 4. 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the Hower of the roek that lifts its fair 
head unseen, and strews Its witliered leaves on the blast t-^l^gol. 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with the sorrowful. But they are 
wasted with mourning, O dauenter of Toscar, and their days are few. They fall 
away like the flower on whicn the sun looks in his strength, after the mildew 
has passed over it, and its head is heavy wUh the drops of night. — Fingid. 

The sight obtained of the city of Jerusalem by the Christian army, 
compared to that of land' discovered after a long voyage, Tasso's 
Crierusal., canto 3. st, 4. The. fury of Rinaldo subsiding when not 
opposed, to that of wind or water when it has a free passage, canto 
20. St. 58. 

As words convey but a faint and obscure notion of great numbers, 
a poet, to give a lively notion of the object he describes with re- 
gard to number, does well to compare it to what is familiar and com- 
monly known. Thus Homer* compares the Grecian army in 
point of number to a swarm of bees ; in another passaget he com- 
pares it to that profusion of leaves and flowers which appear in the 
>spring, or of insects in a stunmcr's evening : and Milton, 

* Book^. I. III. 4 Book 2. 1.551 
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^As Wben the potent rod 



Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evifday, 

'Wav'd round the coast, np-call'd a pitchy cloud 

Of locosts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharoah hnng 

Liice nieht, and darlcened all the land of Nile : 

So numberless were those bad angels seen, 

Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 

'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires. — Paradise LoBt, 



6.1. 



'Such comparisons have, by some writers,* been condemned for the 
lowness of the images introduced ; but surely without reason, for, 
with regard to numbers, they put die principal subject in a strong 
light. 

The foregoing compari^ns operate by resemblance ; others have 
the same effect by contrast. 

York. I anil the last of Noble EdwardVi sons, 
Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first t 
In war, was never iion lag'd more fierce ; 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild ; 
Than was that yoang and princely gentleman. 
His face thou hast, for even so look'd he. 
Accomplished with the number of thy hours. 
But when he frown'd it was asaiust the French, 
And not against his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what he did spend ; and spent not that 
Which his triumphant (ether's hand had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood. 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Richard ! York is teo far gone wifh grief. 
Or else he never would compare between.— JScAdwi //. act 2. sc. 3. 

Milton has a peculiar talent in embellishing the principal subject 
by associating it with others that are agreeable ; which is the third 
end of a comparison. Similies of this kind have, beside, a separate 
effect ; they diversify the narration by new images that are not 
Btrictly necessary to the comparison ; they are short episodes, 
which, widiont drawing us from the principal subject, afford great 
^delight hy their beauty and variety : 

He scarce had ceas'd, when the superior fiend 

Was moving toward the shore ; his pondWus shield. 

Ethereal temper, raassv, large, and round, 

Behind him cast; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At ev'ning from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valaarno, to descry pew lands, 

Rivers, or mottntains, in her spotty globe.— Jlft(<on, b. 1. 



-Thus far these, beyond 



Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their dread commander. He, above the rt-it 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r ; his form had yet not lost 
All her original briehtness, nor appeared 
Less than archancel ruip'd, and th' excess 
Of glo^y obscnr'a: as when the sun new-risen 

• See Vide Poetic, lib. 9. 1. S^. 
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Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his iieams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with tear of change 
Perpleies monarchs.— -^iXtan, b. 1 . 

As when a Tultare on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey 

l*d gorge the flesh of^lambs, or yeanling kids, 

Opi hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the' springs 

Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams. 

But in his way lights on the barren phiins 

Of Serieana, where Chlnesea drive « 

With sails and winds their cany waggons light : 

So on this windy sea of land, the fiend 

Walked up and down alone, bent on his prey. — MUlon, b. 1< 

■ Y et higher than their tops 

The verd'TOiis wall of paradise up-sprung : 

Which t* onr general sire gave prospect large 

Into his nether empire nelgnbouring round. 

And higher than that wall, a circling row 

Of goodliest trees laden with faurest fruit, 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue. 

Appeared, with gay enameird colours mix'd. 

On which the sun more glad impress'd his beams, 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When €rod had shower'd the earth ; so lovely seemM 

That landscape : and of pure now purer air 

Meets his apmach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delisnt and Joy» able to drive 

All sadness but despair : now gentle gales 

Fanning their odonf rous wings dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Moiambic, oflf at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odour from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 

Well-pleas*d they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. — MiUmiy b. A* 

With regard to sunilies of this kind, it will readily occur to the 
reader, that when a resembling subject is once properly introduced 
in a simile, the mind is transitorily amused with the new object, and 
is not dissatisfied ^ith the slight interruption. Thus, in fine weather, 
the momentary excursions of a traveller for agreeable prospects or 
elegant buildings, cheer his mind, relieve him from the languor of 
uniformity, and without much lengthening his journey, in reality, 
shorten it greatly in appearance. 

Next, of comparisons that aggrandize or elevate. These affect 
us more than any other sort ; the reason of which may be gathered 
from the chapter of Grandeur and SubUmity ; and, without reason, 
ing, will be evident from the following instances : 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, . 
And runs on crackling shhibs between the hills, 
Then o'er the stubble, up the mountain flies. 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the skies. 
This way and that, the spreading torrent roars ; 
So sweeps the hero through the wasted shores. 
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Around him wide, immense destruction pours, 

And earth is delag'd with the sanguine showers.— TZicuf, xx. 669. 

Through blood, through death, Achilles still proceeds, 

O'er slaughtered heroes, and o'er rolling steeds. 

As when avenging flames with fnr^ driv'n 

On guilty towns exert the wrath of Heav'n, 

The pale inhabitants, some fall, some fly, 

And the red vaponrs purple all the sky : 

So rag*d Achilles ; Death and dire dismay, 

And toib, and terrors, fiird the dreadful day, — Siad, xxi. 605. 

Methinks, King Richard and myself should meet 

With no less terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thundering shock. 

At meeting, tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. — Richard IT. act 3. sc* 6. 

As rvsheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of Cromla, when thun- 
der is rolling above, and dark brown night rests on the hill : so fierce, so vast, 
so terrible, rush, forward the sons of Erin. The cbief> like a whale of Ocean 
followed by all its billows, pours valour forth as a stream, rolling its might along 
the shore.^-Fif^al, fr. 1. 

As roll a thousand waves to a rock, so Swaran's host came on ; as meets a 
rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Swaran. — Jffid- 

I beg peculiar attention to the following simile for a reason that 
shall be mentioned. 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array. 

The close compacted legions urg*d their way : 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy ; 

Trov charg'd the first, and Hector first of Troy. 

As from some mountain's crag^ forehead torn, 

A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 

(Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the ponderous mass descends ; 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds : 

At every shock the crackling wood resounds ; 

Still cath'ring force, it smokes, and, uig*d amain. 

Whins, leaps, andtnunders down-, impetuous to the plain : 

There stops — So Hector. Their whole force he prov'd : 

Reaistless when he raged ; and when he stopp'd, unmov'd. 

Iliad, xliii. 187. 

The image of a falling rock is certainly not elevating ;* and yet un- 
doubtedly the foregoing simile fires and .swells the mind ; it is grand, 
dierefore, if not sublime. And the following simile wUl afford ad- 
ditional evidence, that there is a real, though nice distinction between 
these two feelings : 

So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high. 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 
Nor motion of swift thought, less vould his shield 
Sueh ruin intercept. Ten paces huee 
He back recoilM ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstaid ; as if on earth 
Winds underground or waters forring way, 
Sidelong had push'd a mountain from his seat 
Half-snnk wita all his pines.*-Jlfitten, 6. 6. 

• See chap. 4. 
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A comparison by contrast may contribute to grandeur or elevatiou^ 
no less than by resemblance ; of which the following comparison of 
of Lucan is a remarkable instance : 

Victrix causa diu piiUsnity aed victa Catoni. 

Considering that the Heathen deities possessed a rank but one de*' 
gree above that of mankind, I think it Would not be easy, by a single 
expression, to exalt more one of the human species, than is done in 
this comparison. I am sensible, at the same time, that such a com- 
parison among Christians, who entertain mor^ exalted notions of 
the Deihr, would justly be reckoned extravagant and absurd. 

The fast article mentioned is that of lessening or depressing a 
hated or disagreeable object ; which is effectually done by resem' 
bling it to any thing low or despicable. Thus Milton, in his descrip^ 
tion of the rout of the rebel angels, happily expresses fheir terror 
and dismay in the following simile : 



-As a herd 



Of goats or timorons flock tocether tbrong'd, 
"Drove them before him thuadeivstniek, pursa'd 
With terrors and with furies to the hounds 
And crystal wall of heav'o, which, op'niog wide, 
Rolled uward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep : the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but lar worse 
Urg'd them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heav'n. — MiUon, 6. 6. 

In the same view Homer, I think, may be justified in comparing the 
shouts of the Trojans in battle to the noise of cranes,* and to the 
'bleating of a flock of sheep : f it is no objection that these are low 
images ; for it was his intention to lessen the Trojans by opposing 
their noisy march to the silent and manly march of the Greeks. 
Addison,^ describing the figure that men make in the sight of a su- 
perior being, takes qpportunity to mortify tiieir pride by comparing 
them to a swarm of pismires. 

A comparison that has none of the good effects mentioned in this 
discourse, but is built upon common and trifling circumstances, 
makes a mighty siiiy figure : 

Non som nescius, grandia conkilia a mnltis plerumque causis, ceu magna na- 
vigia aplurimis remis, impetli. — Sirada dt beUo Bdgico. 

By this time, I imagine, the different purposes of comparison, and 
the various impressions it makes on the mind, are sufficiently illus- 
trated by proper examples. This was ati easy task. It is more dif^ 
ficult to lay down rules about the propriety or impropriety of com- 
parisons ; in what circumstances they tnay be introduced, and in 
what circumstances they are out of place. It is evident that a 
bomparison is not proper on every occasion : a tnan, when cool and 
sedate, is not disposed to poetical flights, nor to sacrifice truth and 
reality to imaginary beauties ; £gur less is he so disposed when op- 
pressed with care, or interested in some important transaction that 

* Beginning of book 3. f Book 4. K 496. t Guardian. No. 153; 
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lengrosses him totally. On the other hand, a man, when elevated 
.or animated by passion, is disposed to elevate or animate all his ob. 
jects : he avoids familiar names^ exalts objects by circumlocution 
and metaphor, and fives even life and voluntary action to inani- 
mate beings. In this heat of mind, the highest poetical flights are 
indulged, and the boldest similies and metaphors relished.* But . 
without soaring so high, the mind is frequently in a tone to relish 
chaste and moderate ornament ; such as comparisons that set the 
principal object in a strong point of view, or that embellish and di- 
versify the narration. In general, when by any animating passion, 
whether pleasant or painful, an impulse is given to the imagination, 
we are, in that condition, disposed to every son of figurative expres- 
4Edon, and in particular to comparisons. This in a great measure is 
evident from the comparisons' already mentioned ; and shall be 
further illustrated by other instances. Love, for example^ in its in- 
fancy, rousing the imagination, prompts the heart lo display itself 
in figurative language, and in similies : 

TraUut. Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love.. 
Wlut Cressid Is, what Pandaf, and what we ? 
Her bed is India; there she lied, a pearl : 
Between odr lliam, and where she resiijes, 
Let It be callM the wild and wandering flood ; 
Ourself the merchant ; and ihls sailing Pandar 
•Our doubtfal hope, our convoy, and oqr bark. 

J)r9&m and Cremda, act 1. te. 1. 

Again, 

Come, gentle Night; come, loving black-brow'd Kigbt i 

Give me my Romeo ; and, when he shall die, 

Take him, and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the fisce of heav% so fine, 

That all the world shall be in love with Night, 

And pay no worship to the garish 8Up.<— i2om<9 and JuUel, act 3: se. 4- 

The dread of a misfortune, however eminent, involving always some 
doubt and uncertainty, agitates the mind, and excites the imaginar 
tion : 

WoUtjf, '^ViYf then, farewell ; 

IVe touch'd the highest point of ail my greatness, 
And from that full merioian of my elory 
I haste now to my settliiff. I shall fall i 
Like a bri^t exlmlation in the evening, 
And no man see me more*-— ^«iify VUL net 3. it. 4. 

But it will][)e a better illustration of the preJsent head, to give ex. 
.€unples where comparisons are improperly introduced. I have ha^ 
already occasion to observe, that similies are net tlie hm^gqage of a 
man in his ordinary state of mind, dispatching his daily and usual 

"* It is accordingly observed by Longinus, jn his Treatise of the Sublime, that 
the proper time for metaphor, is when the passions are so swelled as to hurry 
on like a torrent. 
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work. For dial reason, the following speech of a gardener to hie 
senrantsis extremely improper : 

Go, bind thou up yon daogling apricots, 

Whicli, like unrnly childrtii, make their sire 

Stoop wilh oppression of their prodigal weight ; 

Give some sopportance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou ; ana, like an eiecotioner, 

Cut off the beads of too fast-growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 

All must be even In our government. — Richard IL oci 3. «c. 7. 

The fertility of Shakspeare's vein betrays him frequently into this 
error. There is in the same impropriety in another simile of his : 

Hero. Good Margaret, run thee into the parlour : 
There shalt thou find rov cousin Beatrice ; 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her; say, that thou overiieard'st us: 
And bid her steal Into the pleached bower. 
Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
Fortud the sun to enter ; like to favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Agahistthat power Chat bred it^Mudi, ado abwd NaUiing, act 3. tc. 1. 

Rooted ffiiefy deep anguish, terror, remorse, despair, and all the 
seyere diapiriting passions, are declared enemies, perhaps not to 
figurative language in general, but undoubtedly to the pomp and 
solemnity of comparison. Upon that account, the simile pro- 
nounced by young Rutland, under terror of death from an invete- 
rate enemy^ and praying mercy, is unnatural : 

So looks the pent-up Hon o'er the wretch 
That trembles andor his devouring paws ; 
And to he walks Insulting o*er his prey, 
And so he comes to rend his limbs asunder- 
Ah gentle Clifford, kill me with thv sword, 
And not with euoh acruel threafntnglook. 
' Viird Part Henry VL act 1. 9C.&, 

Nothing appears more out of place, nor more awkardly introduced, 
than the following simile : 

LueU, ■ Farewell, my Fortius ; 

Farewell, though death is in the word,/or-6Mr! 

Portim. Stay. Lucia, stay ; what dost thou say T fw-eoer f 

Lucia, Havel not sworn t If, Fortius, thy success 
Must throw^tby brother on his fate, farewell : 
Oh, how shall i repeat the word, /br-erer / 

Poriius. Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps on by fits, 
And falls again as loth to quit its hold.* 

T hou must not go ; my soul itiU horan o'er tbea, 
And can't get loose.— -Colo, set 3. ts.2. 

N'or doth the simile which closes the first act of the same tra- 

* This simile would have a fine effect, pronounced by the chorus ia a Greek 
tragedy. 



gedy make a better appearanee ; the otuation there replresented be« 
ingloo dkpiritiiig.for a simile. A simile is improper for one who 
dreads the discovery of a secret machination. 

Zara. The mote not yet return'd J Ha ! 'twas the King, 
The Kiog that parted hence ! Frowning he went; 
HU eyea like DeteonroUM, then dftrted down 
Thefar red and angvy beams ; as if his sight 
Would, like the ranng dog-star, scorch the earth, 
And kindle ruin in Its course. — Mtmming Bfiie, ad 6. sc. 3. 

A man spent and dispirited after losing a battle is not disposed to 
heighten or illustrate his discourse by similies : 

, Y^rk. With thu we eharg'd again; but oat, alas i 
We bodg'd again ; as I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim against the tide. 
And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 
Ah ! hark, the latal followers do pursue ; 
And I am faint and canuot fly their fury. 
The sands are number'd (hat make np my life ; 
Here most I stay, and here my life must end. 

Third Part, Henry Vlaet 1. «e. 6. 

Far less is a man disposed to similies who is not only defeated in a 
pitched battle, but lies ^ the' point of death mortally wounded : 



•My mangled body shews, 



Ify blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shews, 
That 1 must yield my body to the earth. 
And, by my fall, the oonooestto my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to tne ave*s edge,- 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle ; 
Under whose shade the rampsng lion slept ; 
WlkMle top-branck overpeer^d Jove's spreading tree. 
And kept low shrubs from winter's pow*rful wind. 

Tlwrd Pari, Uanrjf VL ad 6. «• 3. 



Queen Katharine, deserted by the Kidg, and in the deepest, affic- 
lion on her divorce, could not be disposed to any salUes of imasi- 
nation ; and for that reason the following simile, however beautinil 
in the mouth of a spectator, is scarce proper in her own: 

I am the mort unhappy woman living, 

Shipwreek'd upon a nngdom where no pity, 

No friends, no nope ! no kindred weep for me ! 

Almost no grave aUow'd me ! like the lily, 

That once was mistre« of the field, and flourished, 

ni hakig my head, and perish.— Xing Henry VUh tfef 3, sc. 1 . 

Similies thus unseasonably introduced, are finely ridiculed in thd 
tUkeaittal; 

Maifeo. NbWbsMslttdiaitmakeaslfflile. 
SmUh, When's the necessity of that, Bfr.Bayest 
Jtost. BafiflniSiba'a samiaed : That'a a geneful nde ; yea ifmst ever nake 
a dmile when yoa are surpnsed : tis a new way of writing. 

A comparison is not always frultkes even where it is proper^^ iiu 
tiMsee^ (have Endeavoured above to give a general view of the 
difbeut eadb to wiiich a cinjiperisoii may contribute. A coittpa. 
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rison, like other human productions, mciy fall short of its aim ; of 
which defect instances are not rare even amcmg good writers : and 
to complete the present suhject, it will be necessary to make some 
observations upon such faulty comparisons. I begin with observing, 
that nothing can be more erroneous than to institute a comparison 
too faint : a distant resemblance, or contrast, fatigues the mind 
with its obscurity, instead of amusing it ; and tends not to fulfil any 
one end of a comparison. The following similies seem to labour 
under this defect : 



Albas at obscaro deterget nobila coelo 
Saepe Notas» neque partorit imbres 

Perpetaos : sic tu sapiens fitiire memento 
Tristitiam, vitaeqae labores, 

Molli, Plance, mero. — Horat. Carm. 1. 1. odi 7. 



Medio dux agmine Tarnas 
Veititury arma tenens, et toto verlice supra est. 
Ceu septem sargens sedatis amnibiis altus 
Per taciturn Ganges ; aut piogjui flumine Nilus 
Cam refluit campis, et jam se condidit alveo. — MoMiAf is. S^. 

Talibos orab^t, tatesque misemma fletus 
Fertqae refertque soror : sed nulUs ille movetar 
Fletibus, aat voces alias tractabilis audit. 
Fata obstant : placidasqae viri Deus obstrait aures. 
Ac veluti, annoso validam cum robore aaercam 
Alpioi Boreae^nnnchinc, nunc flatibas illinc 
Eraere inter se certant; it stredor, et alte 
Constemunt terram concusso stipite frondes : 
Ipsa baeret scopulis : et, quantum vertice ad auras 
jEthereaSy tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 
Hand secus assidais hkic atque bine vocibus heros 
Tunditur, et magno persenttt peotore cures : 
Mens immota manet, lecrymae volvuntur inanes.— nii9S«sid,iv. 437. 

£. jRtcA. Give me the crown. — Here, Cousin, seise the «rown, 
Here on this side, my hand ; on that side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
' That owes two buckets, filling one another , 
The emptier ever dancing in the air. 
The other down, unseen and foil of water : 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Prinking mj griefs, whilst you mount up on high.— Aicftant /i. aU 4. $c, ^^ 

Sing John. Oh ! Cousin, thou art come to set mine eye ; 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt ; 
And all the shrowds wherewith mv life should sail. 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
. My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, . 
Wnich holds but till thy news be uttered. — King John, oc/ 5. se. 10. 

York. My ancles both are slain Hi rescoing me : 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ships before the wind. 
Or lambspursa'dby hunger^tarved wolves.— llkM P»t^ Hsmy VI tuthu. & 

» 

The latter of the two similies is good ; the former, by its faintness 
of resemblance, has no effect but to load die narration with an use- 
less image. 

The next error I shall mention is a capital one. In an epic 
poem* or in a poem uppu an elevated subject, a writer ought to 
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uvoid raising a simile on a low image, which never &ils to bring 
down the principal subject. .In general, it is a rule, That a grand 
object never ought to be resembled to one that is diminutive, how. 
ever delicate the resemblance may be ; for it is the peculiar charac- 
ter of a grand object to fix the attention and swell the mind ; in 
which state, to contract it to a minute object is unpleasant. The 
resembling an object to one that is greater, has, on the contrary, a 
good effect* by raising or swelling the mind ; for one passes with 
satisfaction from a small to a great object ; but cannot be drawn 
"down, without reluctance, from great to small. Hence the follow- 
ing similies are faulty : 

Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus* care 

Invade the Trojans, and commeoce the war* 

As wasps, provok'd b^ children in their play, 

Poor from their mansions by the broad highway, 

In swarms the guiltless traveller engage, 

Whet all their fltings, and call forth all their rage ; 

All rise in arms, and, with a general cry« 

Assert their vraxen domes, and buzzing progeny : 

Thus frotn the tents the fervent Iegi6n swarms, 

So loud their clamours, and so keen^ their arms. — Itiad, xvi. 312. 

•So boms the vengeful hornet (soul all o*er) 

RepuIsM in vain, and thirsty still of gore ; 

(Bold son of air and heat) on angry win^. 

Untamed, untir'd, he turns, attacks and stmgs. 

Flr'd with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, 

And sent his soul with ev'ry lance he threw. — JHad, xvii. 642- 

Instant ardentes Tyrii : pars ducere muros, 

filolirique arcem, et mambus subsolvere saxa ; 

Pars aptare locum tecto, et concludere sulco. 

Jura magistratttsque legnnt, sanctumque senatum. 

Hie portns alii effodiunt : hie alta theatris 

Fundamenta locantalii, immanesque columnas 

Rnpibut excidunt, scenis decora alta futuris. 

Qnalis apes aestate nova per florea rura 

Exercet sub sole labor, cum gentis adultos 

Edncunt fcstns, aut cum liquentia mella 

Stipant, et dnici disteodunt nectare cellas, 

Ant onera acciplnnt venientum, aut agmine facto 

Ignavom fncos pecus a praesepibus arcent. 

Fervet opusi reJolentque thymo fragrant|a mella.^.£tietd, i. 427. 

To describe bees gathering honey as resembling the builders of 
€arthage, would have a much better effect* 

Turn vero Tencri incnmbunt, et littore celsas 
Deducont toto naves: natact uncta carina ; 
Frondentesque ferunt remos, et robore sylvis 
In&bricata, fugae studio. 
Migrantes cernas, totaque ex urbe rnentes. 
Ac veluti, ingentem formicae farris acervum 
Com popolant, byemis memores, tectoque reponunt ; 
It nigrum campis agmen, praedamque per herbas 
Convectant calle angusto : pan grandia trudnnt 

* And accordingly Demetrius Phaiereus (of Elocution, sect. 86;) observes, that 
it has a better effect to compare small things to great than great things to small. 
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Obnine fhimttota hiimem I pars «|;nun« cogunt, 

Castigantqae moras : opere omnia semita (erventr^JEn/tidt iv. 397« 

The foUowiog mmile has not any one beauty to reeommeBd it 
The subject is Amata, the wife of King Latinus. 

Turn vero iofelii, iD^Dtibw eicita monstris, 

ImmeDsam sine more farit lymphata per urbem : 

Ceu quondam torto volitans sno verbcre tnrboi 

Qnem pneri magno in gyro vacua atria eirenm 

Intenti lodo exerceiit Lie actus habena 

Curvatis fertnr spatiis : stupet ioscia turba, 

Impnbesque manas, mirata yolubile boium ; 

Dant animos plagae. Noo carsu segnior illo 

Per medias urbes agitnr, populosqae feroces.— %iEftetd, vii. 376. 



This simile seems to border upon the burlesque. 

An error opposite to the former, is the introdticing a resembling 
image so elevated or great as to bear no proportion to the principcd 
subject Their remarkable dispaiity, seizing &e mind, never fails to 
depress the principal subject by contrast, instead of raising it by 
resemblance : and if the disparity be very great, the simile dege- 
nerates into burlesque ; nothing being more ridiculous than to force 
an object out of its proper rank in nature, by equalling it with one 
sreatly superior or greatly inferior. This will be evident ftom the 
following comparisons : 

Fervet opas» redoleotqae thymo fragrantia meNa. 

Ac veluii lentis Cyclopes fufmina massis 

Gam properant : alii taarinis follibas auras 

Accipiant, redduntque : alii stridentia tingunt 

iSra laeu : gemtt impositis incodibus ^tna : 

lUi inter sese magna y\ brachia tollant 

In numerum ; versantque tenaci forcipe fermm. 

Non aliter (si parva licet componere magnb) 

Cecropias mnatus apes amor orget habendi, 

Munere quamque sno. Grandaevis oppida curae, 

£t munife favos, et Daedala fingere tecta. 

At fessae muitA referunt se nocte minores. 

Crura thymo plenae : pascuntur et arbuta passim, 

£t glaucas sauces, casiamqne crocamque rubentem, 

Et pinguem tiltam, ferrugioeos hyacinthos, 

Omnibus una quies openim, labor omnibus unn8.-*Geof)gie. tv. 100. 

The Cyclops make a better figure iii the following simile : 



The Thncian leader prest, 



With eager courage. Car before the rest ; 

Him Ajax met, inflam'd with equal race : 

Between the wond'ring hosts the chiets encage ; 

Their weightv weapons round their heads Uiey throw, 

And swift, and heavy, fiills each thnnd'ringblow. 

As when in Etna's caves the giant brood, 

The one-ey'd servants of the Lemnlan god, 

In order round the burning anvil st^d. 

And forge, with weighty stroiLCs, the forked braad ; 

The shsiking hills their fervid toils confess. 

And echoes rattling through each dark recess: 

So rag'd the hght,^Eyigomad, b, 8. 

Tom BiUan ardeniem oculis animisque frameatsm : 
Non Jaoqlo» neque enfaa jaciilo yitem Ula dndiiiit ; 



f 
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Sed magnam stridens contoita fftlariea veait, 
Falminis acta modo, quam nee dno tanrea tergat 
Neo dupliei •qoama lorica fidelia et aaro . 
Siistinuit : coUapsa rannt immania membra : 
Dat teUw ffemitom, et clypeum roper intonat iBgens, 
QuaHs in Euboico Baianim Itttore qaoiidam 
Saxea pila cadit. magnis quam mouous ante 
Constmetam jaciant ponto : sic iila ruidam 
Prona trahit, peaitusqae vadis iUisa recumbit : 
MiMsent ae maria, et nigrs attolluntnr arene : 
Tom sonita Prochyta uta tramit, dununqae cqbile 

Jovb Imperils imppita Tryphofto.— ifaiiiif, Is. 703» 



Load as a boll makes hiU and valley Eing^ 

So roar'd the lock wJmb U releaa'd the sprmg.-^Qd3iiD«jft xiL 61. 

Such a simile upon the aHnpleBt of all aetionsy that of opening a 
door, is pure burlesque. 

A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing Iiis campariKms (ix>m any 
image that is nauseous, Uffly, or remarkably disagreeable ; for, 
however strong the resembwnce may be, mpre will be hwt than 
gained by such oomparisop. Therefore I cannot help condemning, 
uioiigh with some reluctance, the following simile* or rather meta* 
phor: 



O thoa fond oaav! wUh what loud applaiHe 

Did'st thoa beat hsaVa with blesilag Beliiigb 

Bafote he was wha^thoa weald^thava him be ! 

And BOW being trimm'd apSn thine own desires, 

Thoa, bea^y feeder, art so fbtl of him, 

That thoa prorok'st thyself to cast Idm op. 

And so, thoa common dog, cBd*st tiion disgorge ' 

Thy glotton bosom of the royal Wchard, 

And now Aoa wovld'st eat tlnr dead vomit op, 

And howi*st to Snd lt.^Ss€0iul Part, Mtwy tV.udhic.^. 

The strongest objeetioB that can lie against a comparison, is, 
thai it consists in words onlyi not in sense* Such fidee coin, or 
bastard wit, does extremely w^ in buriesque ; but ia fhr below the 
dignity of the epic, or of any serious composition : 

The noble sister of PopUcola, 

The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 

That's curdled by the frost from purest snow, 

And'hanp on Dian's temple.— Coriolaniis, eel 6. M. 3. 

There is evidently no resemblance between an icicle and a 
woman, chaste or unchaste ; but chastity is cold in a metaphorical 
sense, and an icicle is cold in a proper sense ; and this verbal 
resenibhmce in the hurry and glow of composing, haa been thought 
a sufficient foundation for the simile. Such phantom aimilies are 
mere witticisms, which ought to have no quarter, except where 
purposely^ introduced to provoke laughter. tiuciaOt ia his disseita- 
tion upon history, talkina of a certain author, makes the following 
comparison, which is veimal merely : 

Hits author's descrtotions are so optd* that thejf qnrpassthe C8Sphia«iow»snd 
all the ioe of thenbrtn. 



i 
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Virgil has not escaped this puerility : 

G aUthae'a tfaymo mShi dolcior Hyblae. — BimL vii. 37* 



I — ^Ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis.— /6td. 41. 

Oallo, cnjas amor tan turn, mihi crescit in boras, 
Quantum vere novo viridls se subjicit alnus.— ^«eo2. x. 37. 

Nor Tasso, in his Aminta : 

Picciola e' V ape, e fa col picciol morso 
Pdr gra?i, e pur moleste le ferite ; 
Ma, qual cosa 6 piu picciola d*amore, 
Se in ocni breve spatio entra, e s'aiconde 
In ogni breve spatio? hor, sotto a Pombra 
De la palpebre, hoc tra minuti rivi 
D'un biondb crine, hor deotiro le possette 
Che forma un dolce riso in bella gnancia ; 
E puF fa tanto grandi, e si mortali, 
£ cosi immedicabili le piagfae. — Ad 2. se. I. 

Nor Boileau, the chastest of all writers ; and that even in his art of 
poetry ; 

Ainsi tel autrefois, qu*on vit avec Faret 

Charfoonner de ses vers les murs d'un cabaret, 

S'en va mal a propos d^one voix insolente, 

Chanter du people Hebreu la fuite triomphante, 

£t pounuivant Moise au travecB des deserts, 

Court av.ec Pbaraon se noyer dans les men.— >CAaiU. 1. K 2). 

Mids allons Voir le Vrai, jnsqu'en sa source m£me. 

Un devot aax yenx creux, et d^abstinence bldme, 

811 n'a poiJit le coeur juste, est affreux devant Dieu. 

L'Evangile au Chretien ne dit, en aucun lieu, 

Sols devot : elle dit, Sois doux, simple, eauitable : 

Car d'dn devot souvent au Chnfttien veritable. 

La distance est deux fob plus longue, k mon avis. 

Que du Pdle Antarctique au Detroit de Davis.— Binlsoif, Satin 11. 



-But for their spirits and souls 



This word rsMKon had froee them up 

Aa fish are in a pond^—'Huond Part, Hmry /F. od 1. «e. 3. 

QiMen. The pretty vaulting sea refused to drown me ; 
Knowing, that thou would'st nave me drown'd on shore, 
With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness. 

Second Part, Henry VI. act 8. se. 6» 

Here there is no manner of resemblance but In the word dromn ; for 
there is no real resemblance between being drowned at sea, and 
dying of grief at land. But perhaps this sort of tinsel wit may have 
a propriety in it, when used to express an affected not a real pas* 
sion, which was the Queen's case. 

Pope has several similies of the same stamp. I shall transcribe 
one or two from the Essay on Man^ the gravest and most instructive 
of all his performances : 

And hence one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest.— IJpisf . 2. /. 131. 

And, again, talking of this same ruling or master passion : 
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Nature, its mother. Habit is its nurse : 

Wit> spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 

Reason itself but gives it edge and power ; 

As heav'n's bless'd beam turns vinegar more sour. — Ibid. L 146., 

Lord Bolingbroke speaking of historians : / 

Where their sincerity as to fact is doubtful, we strike out truth by the confront 
tation of different accounts ; as we strike out sparks of fire by the collision of 
flints and steel. 

Let us vary the phrase a very little, and there will not remain a 
shadow of resemblance. Thus : 

We discover truth by the confrontation of different accounts ; as we strike 
out sparks of fire by the collision of flints and steel. 

Racine makes Pyrrhus say to Andromaque, 

Vaincu, charge de fers, de regrets consume, 
Brul6 de plus de feux que^je n'en allumai, 
Helas ! fus-je jamais si cruel que vous I'Stes ? 

And Orestes in the same strain : 

Que les Scythes sont moins cruel qu' Hermione. 

Similies of this kind put one in mind of a ludicrous French song ; 

Je erovob Janneton 
Aussi douce que belle : 



oyi 
dc 



Plus douce qu^un mouton ; 



Je croyois Janneton 
i qu^un i 
Helas ! nelas ! 
Elle est cent fois mille fois, plus craelio 
Que n'est le tigre aux bois. 



Again 



Helas ! Tamour m*a pris, 
Comme le chat fait la sourU. 



A vulgar Irish ballad begins thus : 

I have as touch love in store 
As there's apples in Portmore. 

Where the subject is burlesque or ludicrous, such aimiUes are 
far from being improper. Horace says pleasantly, 

Quanquam tn levior cortice.*-— L. 8. ode 9. 

And Shakspeare, 

In breaking oaths he*s stronger than Hercules. 

And this leads me to observe, that, beside the foregoing com- 
parisons, which are all serious, there is a species, the end and pur- 
pose of which is to excite gaiety or mirth. Take the following ex- 
amples : 

Fallstaff speaking to his page : 

I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath ov«rwhehiied all her Utter 
bat one,— Scconct Port, Heni^ VL act h 9C, 4. 
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I think he is not a piek-pone, nor n ho r ieitealof ; bat fi>r hii Terity in Ioto, 
IdothinkhimaiconeaveasaeoTered coblet» orn wonMatennot.— Jf fw 
LikeUftudZ. w. 10. 

Hill tword a dagger had his page, 

That was hot little for his i^ ; 

And therefore waited on him so. 

As dwarfs npon kiiigfat»«rrant do.-^&ktNdmf , emfa 1. 

Deecription of Hudibr&B's horse : 

He was well stay'd, and in his gait 

Preserv'd a grave mqjestic state. 

At spur or switch no more he skipt, 

Or mended Dace, than Spaniard whipt ; 

Andyet so fieiy, he would boond 

As if^he griev'd to tonch the ground: 

That CsBsar's hone, who, as mme goes, 

Had corns noon his feet and toes. 

Was not by naif so tender hoofl, 

Pfor trod upon the gronod so soft. 

And as that beast would kneel and stoop, 

(Some write) to take hb rider up ; 

So Hndibras his ('tb well known) 

Would often do to set him down.— Canfo 1. 

Honour is like a widow won, 

With brisk attempt and putting oo» 

With entering manfully, and urgug ; 

Not slow approaches, like a vir^.— Cfnit 1* 

The sun had long since, in the lap 

Of Thetis, taken out his nap ; 

And like a lobster boU'd, the mom 

From blaek to red began to tam^^Pmi 2. eanU 2. 

Books, like men their authors, have but one way of coming into the world ; 
bnt there are ten thousand to go out of it, and return no more.— Tals e/a TmA. 

And in this the world may peroeiTO the diiference between the integrity of a 
generous author, and that of a common friend. Tlie latter Is obseived to adhere 
close in prosperity, but on the decline of fortune, to drop suddenly off; whereas 
die generous anthor, Just on the contrary, Bnds his hero on the dunahill, from 
thence, by gradual steps, raises him to a throne, and tiien immedislely with- 
draws, expecting npt so much as thanks for his pains.— JW. 

ne most accomplished way of using books at present, Is to senre them as 
some do Lords,— learn their hiUt, and inen brag of their acqusAotance*— /'^'^ 



Box*d in a ehair the bean ImpaAient sitB, 
While qwuts ran clatt'rinc o'er the roof by its ; 
And ever and anon with nightful din 
The leather sounds ; he tiemUes from withiii. 
So when TroVs chairmen bore the wooden steed. 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be fived 
(Those bully Greeks, who^ as the modems do, 
Instead of payinc chairmen, mn them tfarovgfa), 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 
And each ImprlsonM hero quak'd fbr fear. 

JDiNV*|i£i0n.^aOb^«lMMf. Mj^- 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promisenons strow Ae level green. 
Thus when dispers'd a routed army runs, 
0( Asia's troops, and AfHc's sable sons, 
WMi KlDe conMen diibrent nsAioiM iy; 
Of various habit, and q# vnrieuf dye. 



The plerc'd battelidfit cBftiiiit^d, fMl 

In heaps on faeApr; one fitle o'erwbelms'thciift alt. 

AflfB of Me Lmk, eanlo 3 

He does not consider, that sUicerity in love i» as- much out of fashion as sweet 
snuff; nobod^'taiu^itnow.— -Coraless ITiisftaiwf. 

Lmiisf Etaajf, My dear, I am afraid yob iiave provok'd her a little too &r. 
Sw Chmlet. Ol Not at all. You shall see ; rll sweeten her, and she'll cool 
like a dish of tea.— /M. 



CHAP. XX. 



FZeVBM. 



Ths endless variety of expressioDs bRmgfae under tbe head of 
tropes and figures by ancient critics and grammarians, makes it 
evident that they had no precise criterion ibr distinguishing tropes 
anci figures from plain language. It was accordingly iny opimon, 
that little could be made of them in the way of rational criticism^ 
till discovering, by a sort of accident, that many of them depend on 
principles formerly eamlatned, I gladly embrace the opportuni^ 
* to show the influence of these principles where it would be the least 
expected. Confining myself tiierelbre to such figui>es, I am liiciily 
freed from much trash, without dropping, as far as I remember, any 
trope or figure that merits a proper name.. And I begin with Pro-^ 
sopopesia, or Personification, which is^ justly entitled to the first pkee^ 



SECT. I. 

PEBSONIFieATIOK . 

The bestowing sensibility and voluntary motion upon things in.^ 
animate, is so bold a figure, as- to require, one should imagine, very 
peculiar circumstances for operating the delusion : and yet, in the 
Buiguage of poetry, we find a variety of expressions, which, though 
commonly reduced to that figure, are used without ceremony, or 
any sort of preparation: as, for example, thiraiif ground, htmgry 
church-yard, furious dart, angrp ocean. These epithets, in their 
proper meaning, are attributes of sensible beings. What is their 
meaning when applied to things inanimate ? Do they make us con-^ 
ceive the ground, the church-yard, the dart, the ocean, to be en- 
dued with animal functions t This is a curious inquiry ; and whe- 
ther so or not, it cannot be declined, in handling the present subject. 

The mind, agitated by certain passions, is prone to bestow sensi- 
bility upon things inanimate.'*' This is an additional instance of the 
influence of passion upon our opinions and belief.f I give examples ^ 
Aiktony, mourning over the body of Caesar, murdered in the senate- 
house, vents his passion in the following words : 

* Page 319. *t Chap. 2. part 5v 

42 
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AnUi^. O pardon me, thou bleedinc piece of eartbr 
That I am meek and geoUe with these batchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived an the tide of time.— JtiKtts Ceisr, act 3. te. 4. 

Here Antooy mast have been impressed with a notion that the body 
of CsBsar was listening to him, without which the speech would l^ 
foolish and absurd. Nor will it appear strange, considering what is 
said in the chapter above cited, that passion would have such power 
OTer the mind of man. In another example of the same kind, the 
earth, as a common mother, is animated to give refuge against a 
fiuher's unkindness : 

Almeria. O Earth ! behold I kneel upon thy bosom. 
And bend my flowing eyes to stream upon 
Thy &ce, implorinc thee that thou wilt yield f 
Open thy bowels of compassion ; take 
Into thy womb, the last and most forlorn 
Of all Uiy race. Hear me, thou common parent 
^—1 have no parent else.— Be thou a mother ; 
And step between me and the enrse of him, 
Who was— who was, but is no more, a lather ; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And, for the tender names of chiid and daugtUer^ 
Now calls me mmrderer and jramcMfo.— Jtfottmifig Bride , act 4. sc. 7. 

JPiaintive passions are extremely solicitous for vent ; and a solilo- 
quy commonly answers the purpose : but when such a passion be- 
comes excessive, it cani\ot be gratified but by sympathy from others ; 
and if denied that consolation in a natural way, it will convert even< 
things inanimate into sympathizing beings. Thus, Philoctetes ccAn- 
plains to the rocks and promontories of the isle of Lemnos ;* and 
Aicestes dying, invokes the sun, the light of day, the clouds, the 
earth, her husband's palace, dccf Moechus, lamenting the death 
of Bion, ^conceives that the birds, the fountains, the trees, lament 
with him. The shepherd, who in Virgil bewails the death o£ 
DaphniSy. expresses himself thus : 



Again, 



Daphni, tnum Poonos etiam ingemuisse leones 
InteHtam, montesque feri silvieque loquuntnr.— JEcts^gtts, v. Se- 
nium etiam lauri, illnm etiam Severe myrics. 
PInifer ilium etiam sola sub rape jacentem 
Menalos, et gelidi fieverant saia Lyecei.— fWogtie, i* 1^^ 

Again, 

Ho vista al pianto mio 
Responder per pietate i sassi e Tonde ; 

E sospirar le fronde 

Ho vuto al pianto mio. 

Bfk non ho visto mai, 

Ne spero di vedere 
Compassion ne la cmdele, e heWau-^Aminta di Tasm, aetl.sc,i(- 

• 

That iuch personification is derived from nature, will not admit the 
• Philoctelef of Sophocles, act 4. sc. 2. ' t Ahsestes of Euripides, act 2. sc, 1 .- 
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)ea8t remaining donbt, after finding it in poems of the darkest ages 
ftnd remotest comitries. No figure is more frequent in Ossian's 
works ; for example : 

*, • 

The battle is over, said the Kmz, And I behold the blood of my friends. Sad 
M the heath of Lena, and mounual the oaks of Cromla. 

Again : 

The sword of Gaul trembles at his side, and longs to glitter in his hand. 

King Richard having got intelligence of Bolingbroke's invasiiMi, 
«ays, upon landing in England firom his Irish expedition, in a mix« 
ture of joy and resentment, 



-I weep for joy 



To stand upon my kingdom once again. 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with m^ hand. 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses' hoofs. 
As a long parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smites in meeting; 
So weeping, smiling, ^reet I thee, my earths 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 
4Peed not' thy sov'reign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his rav'nous sense : 
But let thy spiders that suck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way ; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet. 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 
Yield stinging nettles to mitae enemies ; 
And, when they from thy bosom pluck a flower. 
Guard it, I pr'ythee, witn a lurking adder ; 
Whose double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upovthy sov'reign's enemies. 
Mock not my senseless ooniuration, Lords : 
This earth shall liave a feeling ; and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 
Shall faulter under feul rebellious arms. — Biehard it act 3. te* 2. 

Afler a long voyage, it was customary among the ancients to sa- 
lute the natal soil. A long voyage being of old a greater enterprise 
than at present, the safe return to one's country, after much fatigue 
and danger, was a delightful circumstance ; and it was natural to 
give the natal soil a temporary life, in order to sympathize with the 
traveller. See an example, Agamemnon of iEschylas, act 3, in the 
'beginning. Regret for leaving a place one has been accustomed to, 
has the same effect.* 

Terror produceth the same effect ; it is communicated in thought 
to every thing around, even to things inanimate : 

Spediing of Polyphemus, 

Clamorem imnrensum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 
Intremuere und», penitusque exterrita tellus 
Italic. XnM, iii. 672. 



-As when old Ocean roars. 



And heaves huge surges to the <iiemMkn^lhore8.-»Auuf, ii. 24&. 

Go; view the Settling sea. The stormy wind is laid ; but the billows stil! 
tremble on the deep, and seem to fear the blast— JFVfigii/. 

* Philoctetee of Sophocles, at the closer 
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Bacine, in diefrageiiy of P.A«<2ra, describing the seaanooBlertbat 
dettaoyed H^rppolitus, conceives the sea itself to be struck with ter- 
Tor as well as the spectators : 

fie flot qui I'appoffta reeole epovYsnt^. 

A Bian also naturally conununicates his joy to ail objects around, 
animate or inanimate : 



-As when to them who s«n 



Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now«re past 
' M oaaiDbie, oif at sea nortb-east Winds blow 
Sabean odour from the spiey shore 
Of Araby the Blest ; wi6i such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a leagae 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell old Ocesn amiU^. 

JParadite LoH, 6. 4. 

I have been profuse of examples, to show what power many pas- 
sions have to animate their objects. In all the foregoing examples, 
the personification, if I mistake not, is so complete as to afford con- 
viction, momentary indeed, of life aad intelligence. But it is evident 
from numberless instances, that personification is not always so 
complete : it is a common figure in descriptive poetry, understood 
to be the language of the writer, and not of the persons he describes : 
in this case, it seldom or never comes up to conviction, even momen- 
tary, of life and intelligence. I give the following examples : 

First in hia east the glorious lamp was seen, 

Regent of day, and all (h' horiaon round 

Invested with bright rvys \ jocund to run 

W» longitude through heaven's bi|^ road : the gray 

Dawn and the Pleiades before Asm danc'd, 

Shedding sweet influence. Lem bright the moon, 

But opposite, in levell'd west was set 

BU mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From Man ; for other light «Ae needed none. 

PamUae Uel, b- 7. 1 370/^ 

l^i^t'-s candles are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

R9meo 4Md Miet, act 3. sc. 7- 

ftit look, the mom, in russet mantle dad, 

WallQi o'er the dew of yon high eastward hHUr-HmUet, act 1. sc. 1. 

ft may, I presume, be taken for granted, that in the foregoing in- 
stances, the personification,, either with the poet or his reaider, 
amounts not to a conviction of intelligence, that the sun, the moon, 
the day, the mom, are not here understood to be sensible beings. 
What then is the nature of this personification ? I think it must oe 
referred to the imagination. The inanimate object is imagined to be 
•a sensible being, but without any conviction, even for a moment, that 
it really is so. Ideas or fictions of imagination have power to raise 

* The ehastUyof theEafflidi lannoage, whicbui common osacedlstiDgiibhes 
oygejd ers no words but whatsigaify beings male and female, j^^ thnsafiBa 
opportunity for the proaopopmia ; a beadbr unknown in other langnages, where 
oveiy word l8 maMNdtnecr feminine. 
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amotions in the mind ;* and when any thing inanimate is, in imagi- 
nation, supposed to he a sensible being, it makes, by that means, a 
'.greater figure than when an idea is formed of it according to truth. 
'This sort of personification, however, is far inferior to the other in 
elevation. Thus personification .is of two kinds. The first being 
more noble, may be termed poMsionate permmyScatum : the other, more 
humble, descriptvce persomficatUm ; because seldom or never is per- 
sonification in a description carried to conviction. 

The ima^ation is 90 tively and active, that its images are raised 
with very httle efibrt ; and this justifies the frequent use of descrip- 
tive personification. Hiis figure abounds in Blilton's Allegro and 
Penwroao* 

, Abstract and general terms, as well as particular objects, are often 
jiecessary in poetry. Such tentts, however, are not well adapted to 
poetry, because they suggest not any image. I can readily form an 
image of Alexander or Achilles in wraih ; but I cannot form an 
image of wrath in the abstract, or of wrath independent of a person. 
Upon that account, in works addressed to the imagination, abstract 
terms are firequenUy personified ; but such personification rests tipon 
imagination merely, not upon conviction. 

8ed mihl vel Telhw optem prim Ims dehiseat ; 

Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fnlmine ad ambras, 

Pallentes ambras Erebi, noctemqne profnndam, 

AntejPMfor quam te violo, auttua jara resolvo.— mEMc^i iv. h 34. 

Thus to explain the effects of slander, it is imagined to be a vo- 
luntary agent. 



-Mb, 'tis Slander : 



'Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 

Out-venoms all the worins of Nile $ whose breath 

Bides on the posting winds, and doth belie 

All comers ot the worlds kings, queens, and states^ 

Maids, matrons : nay, the secrets of the grave . 

This viperons Slancter enters* — Shakiftart^ C^ymAsKitf, ud 3. le. 4. 

As also human passions. Take the following example : 



-For PiMfuflV and Bawigt 



Have ears more deaf than addt*rs, to the voice 

Of any true decisioii.-* TroUm mid CmridOf act 2. se. 4. 

Virgil explains fame and its efiects by a still greater variety of 
action.f . And Shakspeare persoqifies death and its operations in a 
^nanner singularly fanciful. 



-Within the hollow orown 



That rounds the mortal tftmnlet of a king, 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at bis pomp ; 
Allowing iiim a breath, a little scene 
To monarchiie, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusloa him with self and vain conceit, 
As if hu flesh, which walls about our life. 
Were brass Impregnable : and humour'd thus, ' 



See Appettdix,^OBtaiiiiii| definitions and explanations of terms, 4 98. 

f 43tteid,iv. 173. 
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Comes at the last, and with a littte pin 

Bons throack his castla walls, and farewell king. 

Not leasmicceaBAiHy id life and action given even to sleep : 

King ffmry. How many thousands oX my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ? O gentle SUepy 
. J9atiire!s toft none, bow have I frighted thee, 
That thoa no more wilt weigh mv eyelids down, 
An4 st^ep my senses in forgetfufness ? 
Why rather, Sleep, ly'st thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 
And hnsh'd with bussing night-iies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of co«tly slate. 
And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody f 
O thou doll god, why hr'st thou with the vile 
In loathaome beds, and leav'st the kingly conch, 
A watch-case to a common laram-bell t 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast, ' 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock hn brains 
In ewdle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the ▼isitation of tne winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf'ning clamours in the slippery sluouds, 
That, with a burly. Death itself awakes ? 
Can'st thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; 
And, in the calmest and the stillest night, 
With all the jppliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a King f Then, happy low .' lie down ; 
Uneasy lies a head that wears a crown. 

Seeemf F&rt, fieitry iV. ad 3. sc 1. 

I shall add one example niore, to show that deacdptive personifica- 
■tion may be used with propriety, even where thfe purpose of the dis- 
^course is instruction merely : 

Oh ! let the steps of youth be cautious, 
How they advance into a dangerous world : 
Our duty only can conduct us safe. 
Our passions are seducers ; but of all. 
The strongest Love. He first approaches us 
In childish play, wantoning in our walks: 
If heedlesslv we wander uter him, 
Ashe will pick out all the dancing-way. 
We're lost, and hardly to return agpsin. 
We should take warninff : he is painted blind, 
To show us, if we fondly follow him. 
The precipices we may fall into. 
Therefore, let Ftr/ue take him b^ the band: 
Directed so, he leads to certain joy.— ^^otc/Aem. 

Hitherto success has attended our steps; but whether we shall 
-complete our progress with equal success, seems doubtful ; for when 
we look back to the expressions mentioned in the beginning, thirsty 
ground, furious dart, and such like, it seems no less difficult than at 
first, to say whether there be in them any sort of persmiificatioD. 
Svuth expressions evidently raise not the slightest conviction of sen- 
sibility.; nor do I think they amount to descriptive per8(mification ; 
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because, 19 theoi, we do not even figure the ground or the dart to* 
be animated. If so, they cannot at all come under the present sub. 
ject. To shew which, I shall endeavour to trace the elSect that such 
expressions have in the mind Poth not the expression angry ocean, ■ 
for example, tacitly compare the ocean in a storm to a man in wrath? 
By this tacit comparison, the .ocean is elevated above its rank in na- 
ture ; and yet personification is excluded, because, by the very 
nature of comparison, the things compared are kept distinct, and the' 
native appearance of each is preserved. It will be shown afterward, 
that expressions of this kind belong to another figure, which I term 
a figure of speechy and which employs the seventh section of the pre- 
sent chapter. 

Though thus in general we* can distinguiBh descriptive pemmifi.^ 
cation m»n what is merely a figure of speech, it is, however, often- 
difficuh to say„ with respect to some expressions, whether they are 
of the one kind or of the other. Take the following instances : 

The moonshines bright : in such a night as this^ 

When tiie sweet wind did gently km the trees, 

And they did nlalce no noise ; In such a nisht, 

TroUas methinlu mounted the TVoJan waif, 

And sighed his soul towards the Greoian teats 

Whero Cressid lay that night.— JlfsrvAwa #/ Vmke, aet 5, «. T. 

I have seen 
Th' omM/tonr ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat'ning donds.— JWtiis C^mt, sell.ie.6i; 

With respect to these ami* numberless other examples of the same 
kind, it must depend upon. the reader, whether they be examples of 
personification, or of a figure of speech merely. A sprightly inuunU 
nation will advance them to the former class, with a plain reader 
thev will remain in the latter. 

Having thus at large explained the present figure, its different 
kinds^ andr the principles upon which it is founded ; what comes next 
in order is, to shew in what cases it may be introduced with pit>. 
priety, when it is suitable, when unsuitable. I begin with observing, 
that passionate personification is not promoted by every passion in- 
dififerently. All dispiriting passions are averse to it ; and remorse, 
in particular, is too serious and severe to be gratified with a phantom 
of the mind. I cannot, therefore, approve the following speech of 
Enobaibus, who had deserted his master Antony : 

Be witness to me, O dion bleised moon ! 

When men revolted shall upon record 

Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repeni 

Oh sovereign mistress of< true melancholy ! 

The poisonous damp of niglit dispunge upon me**, 

That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on mt.^'ArUony andCleopaira, act 4. u. 7. 

If thia-canr be justified, it must be upon the Heathen system of theo- 
logy, which converted into deities the sun, moon, and stars. 

Secondly, After a passionate personification is properly introduced, 
it ought to be confined to its proper province, that of gratifying the 
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paflsioD, witliout giving place to any sentiment or action but wliatr 
uwwen that pitrpoBe; for personificatioo is at any rate a bold 
figuie, and ought to be employed with great reserve, The passion 
of love, for example, in a plaintive tone, may give a momentary life 
to woods and rocks, in order to make them sensible of the lover's 
distress $ but no passion will suppoit a conviction so fi&r stretched, 
as that these woods and roeks shoidd be living witnesses to report 
the distress to othera. 

Ch' i'^t'ami piu de I» mia vita, 

Se tu Dol Mi, cnidele, 

ChUdilo A qtteste telva 

Che teM diranno, et fe'l &ann con esse 

Le fere loro e i dnri steipir di susi 

Di questi alpettri monti, 

Ch' r ho si spesse volte 

Inteneriti •! soon de' mlei laiaenti.— Auetr fW, act 3. se. 8. 

No lover who is not crazed wHl utter such a sentiment. It is plainly 
the operation of the writer, indulging his inventive Acuity without, 
regard to nature. The same observation is applicable to the follow, 
ing passage : 

In wmter's tedious niglits sit by the ire 

WHh goodold folks, and let them tell their tales. * 

Of wofo] ages, long aco betid : * 

And ere thou bid good night, to qnit their gnef^ 

Tell them the lamentable fall of me, 

And send thy hearers weeping to their beds. 

For why 7 the senseless brands will sympathise 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 

And in oompassiM weep the fire oat.— AJcAertf //. wi 5. sc. ft. 

One must read this passage very seriously to avoid laoghing* The 
following passage is quite extravagant. The different parts of the 
himian body are too intimately connected with self, to be personi- 
fied by the power of any passion ; and after converting suck a part 
into a sensible being, it is still worse to make it be conceived as 
rising in rebellion against self: 

Chopatf, Haste, bare my arm, and roose the serpent's fary. 
Cowara flesh ! 

Would'st thou conspire with Csesar to betray me. 
As thou wert none of mine T I'll force thee to*t. 

DfjfiBn, All for Love, act 5. 

Next comes descriptive personification ; upon which I must ob- 
serve, in general, that it ought to be cautiously used. A personage 
in a tragedy, agitated by a strong passion, deals in warm sentiments ;: 
and the reader, catching fire by sympathy, relishes the boldest per- 
sonifications. But a writer, even in the most lively description, 
taking a lower flight, ought to content himself with such easy per^ 
sonifications as agree with the tone of mind inspired by the descrip- 
tion. Nor is even such easy personification always admitted ; for, 
in plain narrative, the mind, serious and sedate, rejects personifica. 
tion altogether. Strada, in his history of the Belgic wars, has the 
following passage, which, by a strained elevation above the tone of 
the subject, deviates into burlesque. 
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Vix descenderat apraetoria navi Caesar; cum fceda illicoeiorta in portu tern- 
|«eataB, clas^m impeta disjecit, praetoriam hausit ; quasi non vecturam ampUas 
Caesarem, Caesansque fortunain. — Dec, 1.2. 1. 

Neither do I approve^ in Shakspeare, the speech of King John, 
gravely exhorting the citizens of Angiers to a surrender ; though a 
tragic writer has much greater latitude than a historian. Take the 
ibllowing specimen : 

The cannons have their bowels fall of wrtfth ; 

And readjr mounted are they to spit forth 

Their iron-indignation 'gainst your walls.— ile/ S. se. 7k 

Secondly, If extraordinary marks of respect to a person of low 
rank be ridiculous, no less so is the personification of a low subject. 
This rule chiefly regards descriptive personification ; for a subject 
can hardly be low that is the cause of a violent passion ; in that cir- 
cumstance, at least, it must be of importance. But to assign any 
rule other than taste merely, far avoiding things below even descrip. 
tive personification, will, I am afraid, be a hard task. A poet of 
superior genius, possessing the power of inflaming the mind, may 
take liberties that would be too bold in others. Homer appears not 
extravagant in animating his darts and arrows ; nor Tliomson in 
animating the seasons, the winds, the rains, the dew9; he even ven- 
tares to animate the diamond, and doth it with propriety : 



-That polished bright 



And all its native lustre let abroad, 

Dares, ask sparkles on the fair one's breast, ' 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

But there are things familiar and base, to which personification 
cannot descend. In a composed state of mind, to animate a li&np' 
of matter even in the most rapid flight of fancy, degenerates into 
buriesque : ^ 

How now t What noise \ that spirit's possessed with haste, 
That wounds th' unresisting poslem with these stroked. 

ahmtspeari, Measure for MeoBure, aet 4. ^e. 6 



-Or from the shore 



The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath, 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 

Tfumson, Spring, L 23. 

Speaking of a man's hand cut ofi* in battle : 

Te decisa sanm, Laride, dextera qusnrit : 

Semianimesque micant digiti : fdrrumque retractant.— JEneu/, x. 396. 

The personification here of a hand is insufierable, especially in a 
plain narration ; not to mention tha.t such a trivial incident is too 
minutely described. 

The same observation is applicable to abstract terms, which ought 
not to be animated unless they have some natural dignity. Thomp- 
son, in this article, is licentious ; witness the following instance^ 

out of many : 

4a 
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Ovale ot bliss ! O softly swelling hills • 

On which the p^wer o/euUwaiion lies. 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil. — 5tfitimer, L 14U^. 

Then sated thmgtr bids his brother Thirst 
Frodace the mimty bowl : 
Nor wanting is 9ie brown October, drawn» 
Hatore and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years ; and now his honest fnnt 
Flames in the light refulgent— w^nltURA, /. 516. 

Thirdly, it is not sufficient to avoid improper subjects. Some 
preparatioB is necessary, in order to rouse the mind ; tor the imagi* 
nation refuses its aid till it be warmed at least, if not inflamed. Tet 
Thomson, without the least ceremony or preparatibn, intioduceth 
each season as a sensible being : 

From brightening fields of ether £iir diseios'd, 

Child of tne sun, refuleent Smimur comes. 

In pride of youth, andfelt throuah Nature's depth. ' 

He comes attended by the sultry hours, 

And-ever fanning breeses, on his wkj ; 

While from his ardent look, the tofYunc Sming 

Averts her blushful face, and earth and skies 

All smiling to his hot dominion leaves. — Bmmur, 1. 1. 

See Winlsr comes, to mle the vary'd year. 
Sullen and sad with all hb rising train, 
Fufsmn, and eUmds, and stsrms.'^Winier, 1, 1. 

This has violently the air of writing mechanicallyy without taste. It 
is not natural that the imagination of a writer should be so much 
heated at the veiy. commencement ; and, at any rate, he cannot ex- 
pect such ductility in his readers. But if this practice can be jus^ 
fitted by authority, Thomson has one of no mean note. Vida begins 
his first eclogue in the following woAls :/ 

Dioite, vos Mosie, et jnvenam memorate querelas ; 
Didte ; nam motas ipsas ad carmina cautes 
Et reqalease suoe perliibent vaga flvmlaa cunus. 

Even Shakspeare is not always careful to. prepare the mind for this 
bold figure. Take the following instance : 



-Upon these taiatioos'. 



The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them 'longing, have put off 

The spinsters, carders, tollers, weavers ; who, 

Unfit for other life, compellM by hunger. 

And lack of other means, in desp'rate manner 

Daring the event to th' teeth, are all in uproar, 

And Danger serves among ihem.'^HsHry VIIL aell. m. 4« 

Fourthly, Descriptive personification, still more than what is pas- 
sionate, ought to be kept within the bounds of moderation. A reader, 
warmed with a beautiful subject, can imagine, even without passion, 
the winds, for example, to be animated ; but still the winds are the 
subject ; and any action ascribed to them beyond or contrary to 
their umial operation, appearing unnatural^ selcbm faite to banish 
the illusion altogether, ne reader's imagination too far strained. 



Tefuaes its aid ; and the description becomes obscure, instead oT 
being more lively and striking. In this view, the following passage, 
"describing Cleopatra on shipboard, appears to meexc^ptionable. 

The barge she gat in, like « bumish'd throne, 
Bamt on the water : the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the tails, and so perfnm'd, that 
The winds were lovesick with 'em. 

AfUwiy and Chopatra, act 2. $c, 3. 

The windk, in their impetuous course, have so much the appearance 
<of fury, that it is easy to figure them wreaking their resentment 
against their enemies, by destroying houses, ships, di^c* ; but to 
figure them Ibve-sick has no resemblance to them in any circum- 
stance. In another passage, where Cleopatra is also the subject, the 
personification of the air is carried beyond all bounds : 



-The city cast 



Its neople ont upon her ; and Antony 

EnduonM V W market-place, did sit alone, 

Whistling to th' air, which, bat for vacancy, 

Had gone to gase on Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in nature.^-ifn/eny and CUopaira, ae< 2. tCrS* 

The following personification of the earth, or soil, is not less wild^ 

She ahall be dignified with this high honoor, 
To bear my Lady*B train ; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss>; 
And of so great a favour growing. proud,- 
Disdain to root the summer-swening lower. 
And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Two QeniUnmn of VeronafOet 2. ae. 7. 

^hakspeare, far from approving such intemperance of imagination, 
jputB this speech in the mouth of a ranting lover. Neither can I re- 
lish what follows : 

f 

Omnia quae, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 

Audit Enrotas, jussitque ediscere lanros, 

Hie canit. Fiigi/, Buc. vi, 82. 

The cheerfulness singly of a pastoral song will scarce support per- 
sonification in the lowest degree. But, a£nitting that a river sently 
flowing may be imagined a sensible being listening to a song, I can- 
not enter into the conceit of the river's oraering his laurels to leun 
the song. Here all resemblance to any thing real is quite lost. 
This however, is copied literally by one of our greatest poets ; ear« 
ly indeed, before maturity of taste or judgment. 

Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving song. 

Pofe't Piutifrais, pad. 4. L 13. 

This author, in riper years, is guilty of a much greater deviation 
firom the rule. Dulness may i^ imagined a deity or idol, to be 
worshipped by bad writers ; but then some sort of disguise is requi* 
site, some bastard virtue must be bestowed to make sueh worship in 
^ome degree excusable. Yet, in the Dunciadf Dulness, without the 
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least diflguiae, is made the object of worship. The miod Tf^cta tuck 
a fiction as unnatural ; for dulnesa is a defect, of which evem the 
dullest mortal is ashamed. 

Then he, great tamer of all iraman art ! 

First ID my , care, and ever at my heart; . 

Dulness ! whose good old cause I yet defend. 

With whom my Bfuse began, with whom shall end. 

£'er since Sir Fopline's periwig was praise 

To the last honours of the Bull and Bays ! 

O (hoa ! of business the directing soul, *. 

To this our head, like bias to the bow i , 

Which as more poudYous, made its aim more true. 

Obliquely waddnng to the mark in view ; 

O ! ever gracious toperpleied mankind. 

Still spKAd a healing mbt before the mind : 

And, lest we err by Wit's wild dancing lights 

Secure us kindly in our native night. ' 

Or, if to wit a coxcomb make pretence. 

Guard the sure barrier between thatand sense ; 

Or Quite unravel all the reas'nin^ thread. 

Ana hang some curious cobweb in its stead ! 

As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself can flyt 

And pondVous slugs cut swiftly through the sky ; » 

As clocks to weight their nimble motion ^we, 

The wheels above urged by the load below ; 

Me Emp^ness and Bulness could inspire, 

And were my elasticity and fir^.— Boeib i. 163. 

The following instance is stretched beyond all resemblance ^ it is 
bold to take a part or member of a living creature, and to bestow 
upon it life, volition, and action. After animating two such mem- 
bers, it is still bolder to make one envy the other ; for this is wide 
of any resemblance to reality : 



-De nostri bad 



Meritamenti sia giudice quella, 

Che la bocca ha piil bella. 

Tutte coneordemente 

£lesser la belissima Amarilli ; 

£d' ella i suoi begli occhi 

Dolcemente chinando. 

Pi modeeto rossor tutta si tinse, 

E m6str6^ben, che non men bella ^ dcotro 

Di quel che sia di fuosi ; 

O fosse, cheM bel volto 

Avesse invidia all* onorata bocca, 

£ s'adomasse anch' egii 

Delia purpurea sua pomposa vesta, 

Quasi volesse dir, son hello aach'io .—Pa«/ar i*ulo, ocl 2. sc. 1. 

Fifthly, the enthusiasm of passion may have the eflbct to prolong 
passionate personification ; but descriptive personificajtion cannot be 
dispatched in too few words. A circumstantiate description dis. 
solves the charm, and makes the attempt to personify appear ridi* 
culous. Homer succeeds in animating his darts and arrows ; but such 
personification, spun out in s^ French translation, is mere burlesque : 

Et la teohe ea' fnrie, avide de son sane, 
Part, vole a iui, TatteiBt, et toi perve le flano. 
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Horaoe says happily. 

Post equit^m sedit atra Cure. 

Observe how this thought degenerates by bemg divided, like die 
ibimer, into a munber of mitiute -parts : 

Vn foa rempli d^errean, que le troable aecompagiu 
£t malade 4 la viUe ainti qo'^ la campagae, 
En vain monie a cbeval pour tromper son eoDui, 
Le ChagriB monte en eroqpe, et galope avec lot 

A poet, in a short and lively expression, may animate his muse, his 
genius, and even his verse ; but to animate his verse, and to address 
<a whole epistle to it, as Boileau doth,* is insupportable. 
The following passage is not less faulty : 

Her fate is whisper'd by the geatle breese* 
. And told in si^ to all tbe trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees, in ev'iy ptein and wood. 
Her fate remnrmor to the silver flood ; 
The silver flood, so lately calm, appears 
Sweird with new passion, and o'eiilows with taan ; 
The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore. 
Daphne, our grief! onr ifory ! now no more- 

P^gpc't Pflslertfs, iv. 61. 

Let grief or love have ^e power to ammate the winds, the trees, the 
floo£, provided the figure be dispatched in a single expression : 
-even in that case, the figure seldom had a good isfi'ect; because 
grief or love of the pastoral kind, are causes rather too bint fiv so 
violent an efiect as miagining the wind, trees, or floods, to be aensi. 
ble beiiB^s. But when this figure is deliberately spread oat, with 
great regularity and accuracy, through many Knes, the reader, in- 
^stead of relidiing it, is struck with its ridiculous appearance. 



SECT. IL 

APOSTBOPHS. 

This figure and the former are derived finom tbe same [mncipie. 
If, to humour a plaintive passion, we can bestow a momentary sen- 
sibility upon an inanimatfl object, it is not more difficult to befltow a 
monentaiy preiMoce upon a sensible being who is absent : 



Hiae Qrapaai me portos-et lllalabUls era 

AoeipH. Hie,pelagit0tfempestatib«sBetns, . 

Hen I genttorem, omnis earn easasqne levamen, 

Amitto Anchisen ; kie msptUBr sp ^w a a , Jtoi — i 

Deiem, hen I tantis neqaie4|nam enpte pericUs. 

Nee velBs Helenas, enm mnlta borrenda moneret, 

Hos mihi pmedixit faielns ; non dira Celaeno.— idneul, Si. 707. 

Striketbe harp in praise of Eragda, whom T left in the isle of mist, the sponte 
of my love. Oost thon raise thy fidrfoce from tlie rook to And the safls of Cn- 
oholiin 7 The sea is rolling (at mstant, and its white foam shall deeeive thee for 
my sailSk Retire, for it is night, my love ; and the dark winds sigh in thy hair. 
Itotire to the hall ofay feasts, and thinknif tiie tunes that are i^; for I will 

* Epbtle ;I0. 
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not itttumtaiOieitonnofwarisgoDe. OConiial, speak of wan and amu, 
«iid lend her from mj mind ; for lovely with her raven-hair ii the white bosom'd 
daaghter of Sorglan— Fingai, 6. 1. 

Speaking of Fingal jJisent : 

Happy are thy people, O Fingal ; thine arm ahall ficht their battles. Tbon 
art the first in their dangers, the wisest in the davs of their peace : thoa speak- 
est, and thy thoosands obev ; and armies tremble at the sound of thy steet 
liappy are thy people, O Fingal. 

This figure is sometijnes joined with the former. Things inani- 
mstet to qualify them for listening to a passionate expostulation, 
are not only personified, but also conceived to be present : 

Et, si (ata DeAm, si mens non laeva fhisset, 

Impolerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras: 

2yi;sfW fMMc #(ersr, Prunm^fm arx tAia aisneref .— .SBbKid. it. 64. 

B rf sw a . P oor Lord, fat I 

That ehase ihee from thv country, and eipoae 
Those tender limbs of fhme to the event 
Of non-sparing war ? And is it I 
That drive diee from the sportive court, where thou 
Wast diot at with frdr eyes, to be tibe mark 
Of smoky muskets T O ysn kadmk mumigprr. 
That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 
Viy with -false aim ; pierce the still moving air 
That sings with piercing : do not touch my Lord. 

JITs wett (As< £fuCr IFstt, nd 3. se. 4. 

And let them lift ten thousand swords, said Natbes with a smile ; the sons of 
car-borne Dsn<^th will never tremble in danger. Why dost thou roll wifii «!! 
thy foam, thou roaring sea of UUin? whv do ye rustle on your dark wings, ye 
whistUng tempests of the sky f ' Do ye tnink, ye storms, that ye keep Natbos 
on the coast? No ; his soul detahis him, children of the night! AHhos, bring 
my frrther's arms, lie. — Fiag s/. 

Whither hast thou fled, O wind, said the Kins of Morven ! l>ost Ihou rustle 
in the cliambers of the south, and punue the shower in other lands T Why 
oomest not thou to mv sails, to the blue &ce of my seas T The foe u in the land 
^f Merveh, and the lung u absent^/dttf. 

Has thou left thy blue course in heaven, golden-haired son of th^ sky ! The 
west hath opened its gates ; 4he bed of thy repose fa there. The waves gather 
to behold thy beauty : they lift their trembling heads ; they see thee lovely in . 
thy sleep ; but they shrink away with fear. Best in thy shadowy cave, O Sun ! 
aad let tny ratum be in Joy •— IM 

Daughter of Heaven, fair art thou ! the silence of thy face fa pleasant. Thou 
oomest forth in loveliness ; the stars attend thy blue steps in the east. The clouds 
rejoice in thv presenee, O Moon ! and brighten (hefar dark-brown sides. Who fa 
like thee in heaven, daughter of the night 7 The sti^rs are a^amed in thy pre- 
aence» and turn aside thehr spari^ling eyes. Whither dost thou retire from thy 
course, when the daricness of thy countenance grows? Hast thou thy ball like 
Osslant Dwell*stthouin the shadow of grief T Have thy sfaters fallen from hea- 
ven f and are they who njoiced with thee<at«iigbt no more f--^— Tes, they have 
fallen, fair licht ; and often dost thou retire to moorn.-— --But thou thy sett shalt, 
one ni^t, ftul ; and leave thy blue path in heaven. The stars will then lift their 
heads : they who In thy presence were ashamed, will rejoice.— JM. 

This figure, like all others, requires an agitation of mind. In 
plain narrative, as for example, in giving the genealogy of a fiunily, 
It has no good effect : 

Fauno Pieus pater ; faqne parontem 
Te^ Satume, refeit ; tu sanguinfa ultimas auctor.— ^SmuT, vii. 4a. 
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SECT. ni. 

HTPEBBM.E. 

In this figure, by which an object is magnified or diminished beyond' 
truth, we have another effect of the foregoing principle. An object 
of an uncommon size, either very great of its kind, or very little, 
strikes us with surprise ; ^and this emotion produces a momentary 
conviction, that the object is greater or less than it is in reality.* 
The same efiect, precisely, attends figurative grandeur or littleness ; 
and hence the hyperbote, which expresses that momentary convic 
tion. A writer^ taking advantage of this natural delusion, warms 
his description greatly by the hyperbole ; and the reader, even in 
his coolest moments, relives the figure, being sensible that' it is the 
operation of nature upon a glowing fancy. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that a writer is conmionly 
more successfbl in magnifying b^ an hyperbole than in diminishing. 
The reason is, that a ininute object contracts the mind, and fetters 
the power of imagination ; but that the mind, dil^d and inflamed 
with a grand object, moulds objects for its gratification with great 
fecility. Longinus, with respect to a diminishing hyperbole, quotes 
the following ludicrous thought firom a comic poet : " He was owner 
of a bit of ground no larger than a Lacediemonian letter. "t But, for 
the reason now given, the hyperbole has by far the greater force in 
magnifying objects ; of which tak^ the following examples : 

For all the land which thoo leest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever. 
And I will make tliy seed as the dost orthe earth ; so that if a man can number 
the dost of the earth, then shall thy seed also be nambered.— Gaiesis liil. lA, 18. 

' llla vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina: nee teneras cnrsu laesisset aristss.^«<BiMicf, vii. 806. 



-Atqne imo-bafmthii ter gorglte Tastes 



Sorbet in abmptnm flnetns, mrsosque sab aorea 

Erigit altemos, et sidera verberat nndli.— «£Mid, ill. 421. 

g oriflcis Juita tonaot ^tna minis, 
Interdumqne atram prommplt ad aethera nabem. 
Turbine fnmantem pieeo et candente favilla: 
Attollitque globos iTammamm, et sidera lambit— JSiiettf, HI. 671. 



Speaking of Polyphemus : 



-Ipse ardaos, altaqiie pnlsat 



Sidera. JEiteid, lu. 619. 



-When he speaks, 



The air, a chartered libertine, is Mh—Hmry F. aef 1. k. 1. 

Now shield with shield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 

To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd. 

Host against host with shadowy squadrons drew, ' 

The sounding darts in iron tempests flew, 

Victors and ▼anqiiish'd Join promiscuous cries, 

And shrilling shouts and dying groans arise ; 

Witb streaming blood the slippery fields are dy'd. 

And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide. — iUad, iv. 608. 

The following may also pass, though far stretched : 

* See chap, 8. t Chap. 81. of his Treatise on the SubKme. 
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£ conjanseDdo ^ temerario ardire 

Estrema torsa, e infaticabil lena 

Vien che st impetaoio il feno cire « 

Che ire trema la terra, e'l ciel balena.— GtMtatoN. cffn^ 6. tL 46. 

Quintilian* is aensible that this figure is natural : " For/' says he^i 
not contented with truth, we natarally incline to augment or di« 
minish beyond it ; and For that reason the hyperbole is familiar even 
among the vulgar and illiterate z" and he adds very justly, ^' That 
the hyperbole is then proper, when the subject of itself exceeds the 
common measure/' From these premises one would not expect the 
following inference, the only reason he can find for justifying this 
figure of speech : ** Concedkur enim amplius dicere, quiadiciquan- 
turn est, non potest : meliusque ultra quam citra stat oratio.*' (We 
are indulged to say more than etuNigh, because we cannot say 
enough : and it is better to be above .tl^ under.) In the name of 
wondfer, why this chiUKsh reasoning, after observing that the hyper, 
bole is founded on human nature ? I could not resist this peraooal 
stroke of criticism ; intended not against our author, for no human 
creature is exem|ft from error, but against the blind veneration that 
is paid to the ancient classic writers, without disringuishing their 
blemiriies from their beauties. 

Having^ examined the nature of this figure, and the principle on 
which it is erected, I proceed, as in the mrst section, to the rules by 
which it ought to be governed. And^ in the first place, it is a capit^ 
fault, to introduce an hyperbole in the description of any thing or- 
dinary or fimiiliar ; for, in such a case it is altogether unnatural, 
being destitute of surprise, its only foundation. Take the following 
instance, where the subject is extremely familiar, viz. swimming to* 
gain the shore after a shipwreck : 

I saw him best the fluifet voder hisn, 

And ride spon their bacia; he Ipod the water ; 

Whoae eaaity he ionf aaide, and hreaited 

The surge most swoln that met him : hit bold head 

*Bove Uie contentions waves he kept, and oarM 

Himself with his good aims, inlnsty strokes 

To th' shore, that o'er his wave-borac basi^ bowed, 

Asstoojpingto relieve him. — Tewipest, act2.9e.l. 

In the next place, it may be gathered from what is said, that an- 
hyperbole can never suit the tone of any dispiriting passion : sorrow, 
in particular, will never prompt such a figure ; for which reason the 
following hyperboles must be condemned as unnatural ; 

jr. i2id^ Admerie, thon weep'st, my tender-hearted consin ! 
We'il make font weather witli aespised tears : 
Oar sighs, and thev, shall lodge the summer-corn, 
And malce a dearth in this revolting land.— /ticAanf IL act 3. ae. 6. 

Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your team 

Into the chaaneU till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most eaalted shores of aU.— JUist Cmar, ad 1. h. IV 



Thirdly, A writer, if he wish to succeed, ought always to have the 
reader in his eye ; he ought, in particular, never to venture »bold* 

* L. S. cap. 6. in fin. 
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thought or exprewion, till the reader be warned aad prepared* For 
that jreasoi^ an hyperbole in the beginning of a woriL can never be 
in its place. ExiauBiple : 

Jam paaca antro jugwa reghie 

Moles lelinquent. Ars/. CSorm. 1 1. «db Ifi* 

The nicest point of all is to ascertain the natural limits of an hy- 
perbole, beyotid which, being overstrained, it hath a bad effect. 
Longinus, in the above-cited chapter, with great propriety of thought, 
enters a caveat against an hyperbc^e of &8 kind : he compares it 
to a bow-string, which relaxes by overstraining, and produceth an 
effect directly opposite to what is intended. To ascertain any 
precise boundary would be difncult, if not impracticable. Mine 
shall be a humbler task ; which is, to eive a G^ecimen of what I 
reckon overstrained hyperbole ; and I shall be brief upon them, be- 
cause examples are to be found everywhere. No fiiult is more com- 
mon among writers of inferior rank ; and instances are found even 
among classical writers. Witness the following hyperbole, too bold 
even for a Hotspur. • 

Hotspur talking of Mortimer : 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did contoond tile best part of an boar 

In ehanging hardiment with Great Glendower. 

Three times they breath'd, and three times did they drink/ 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 

Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran feaHhlly amona the trembline reeds, 

And hid l|is erisp'd head in the hollow bank, 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 

P0rt, Hwry IV. act 1. fc. 4. 



Speaking of Henry v. : 

England ne'er had a king until his time : 
Virtue be had, deserving to command : 
His bnmdisb'd sword did blind men with iU beams : 
His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings: 
His sparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
fifore daisied, and drove back Us enendes, 
Than mid*day tun lisree bent s^gainit their faees. 
What should I say f His deeds exceed ail speech : 
He never lifted up his hand, but cooqoer'd. 

Firft Fart, Henry FL act l.^c. t. 

Se tutti gli alberi del moodo fossero penne,* 
II cielo fosse carta, il mare inchostro, 
IVbn basteriaao a dtscrivere la minims 
Parte delle vostre perfettioai. 

Se tante lingue havesBi, e tante veci^ 
Qnanr ocehi il cielo, e qoante Sfsne U mare, 
Perderian tutto il suono, e la favella 
Net dire a frieno le vostif lodi immensl.— Gwr^*. 

It is obeervdde» that an hyperbole, even the most extravagant, 
comnKmly produces some emotion : the present hyperbole is an ex- 
ception ; and the reason is, that numbers, in which die extravagance 
entirely consists, make no impression upon the invagination when 
they exceed what can easily be conceived. 

44 



Lastly, An hyperbole, after it is introduced with all advantages, 
ought te be eomprehended within the fewest words possible. As it 
cannot be relished but in the hurry and swelling of the mind, a lei- 
surely view dissolves the charm, and discovers the description to be 
extravagant at least, and perhaps also ridiculous. This fault is pal- 
paUe in a sonnet, which passeth for one of the most complete in 
the French language. Phillis, in a long and flond description, is 
made as far to outshine the sun as he outshines the stars. 

Le lileoce regnoit siir la terre et «ar VoDde, 
JL'air devenoit seraia et rOlympe vermeil^ 
£t Tamoureux Zephir aflfraacbi da sommeil, 
Ressuscitoit les fleurs d^upe lialeine fi§coDde. 

L'Aarore d^Ioyoit Tor de sa tresse blonde, 
£t semoH de nibis le cbemin da soleiJ ; 
Eolln oe Dieu venoit au plus orand appareil 
Qa'H soit jamais vena pour eclairer le monde. 

Qnand la jeane PhiUis au visage riant, 

Sortant de son palais plus clair que Torient, * 

Fit voir une lumiere et plus vive et plus belle. 

Sacre flanlbeau du jonr, n*en sojes point jaloux. 

Vous parAtes alors aussi pen devant elle^ 

Que les feux de la nuit avoient fait devant vous.— Jlfa2Mto- 

There is in Chaucer a thought expressed in a single line, which gives 
more lustre to ^ young beauty, than the whole of this much-laboured 
poem: 

Up rose the suil, and up rose Emelie. 



SECT. IV. 

THE MEANS OB IN8TRVMBNT CO^XEIV£D TO BE THE AGENT. 

When we survey a number of connected objects, Uiat which makes 
the greatest figure employs chiefly our attention ; and the emotion 
it raises, if lively, prompts us even to exceed nature in the concep- 
tion we form of it. ftke the fbllowing examples c 

For Neleus' son Alcides' mgt had slaiii. 

A broken rock the force of Finis threw, 

. 

in these instances, the rage of Hercules and the force of Pirns be- 
ing the capital circumstencesj.are so far exalted as to be conceived 
the agents that produce the effects. 

In the following instances, hunger being the chief circumstance 
in the description, is itself imaging to be the patient. 

■ 

Vi^hose hunger has not-tasted food these three days.— ^/am ^erv. 

As when the farce 
(H subterranean wind transports a hill.— Pimuftse Lo$l. 

— As when the poleni rod 



Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day 

Wav'd round the coast, upcalt'd a pitchy cloud 



Of locusts.— AmT 
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A FtGUBE WHICH, AM01¥6 RELATED OBJECTS, EXTENDS THE PROPEE- 

TIES OF 0:«B TO ANOTHER. 

T^s figure is not dignified with a proper name, because it has 
been overlooked by writers. It merits, however, a place in this work ; 
and must be distinguished fiK>m those formerly handled, as depend- 
ing on a different principle. Giddy brinks jamal ynne^ daring woufid, 
are examples of this figure. Here are adjectives that cannot be 
made to signify any quality of the substantives to which they are 
joined : a brink, for example, cannot be termed giddy in a sense, 
either proper or tigurative, that can signify flliy of it& qualities or 
attributes. When we examine attentively the ^xpres£iion, we dis* 
cover, that a brndc i» termed giddy from producing that effect in 
those who stand on it. In the same manner, a wound is said to be 
ddHng, not with respect to itself, but ynxh. respect to the boldness of 
the person who inflicts it ; and wine is said to bejovioZ^ as inspiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one subject are extended 
to another with which it is connected ; and the expression of such 
a thought must be considered as a figure, because the attribute is 
libt applicable to the subject in aiiy proper sense. 

How are we to account for this figure, which we see lies in the 
thought, and to what principle shall we refer it ? Have poets a pri- 
vilege to alter the nature of things, and at pleasure to bestow attri- 
bates upon ^ subject to which they do not belong ? We have had 
often occasion to inculcate, that the mind passeth easily and sweetly 
along a train of connected "ohjects ; and, where the objects are in* 
timately connected, that it is disposed to carry along the good aad 
bad properties of one to another, especially when it is in any de- 

§ree inflamed with these properties.* From this principle is derived 
le figure under consideration. Language, invented for the com- 
munication of thought, would be imperfect, if it where not expres* 
sive even of the slitter .propensities and more delicate feelings. But 
language cannot remain so imperfect among a people who have re- 
ceived any polish ; because language is regulated by intenttd feel- 
ing, and is gradually improved to express whatever passes in the 
lAmd. Thus, for example, when a sword in the hand of a coward 
is termed a coward sword, the expression is significative of an inter. 
nal operation ; for the mind in passing from the agent to its instru. 
ment, is disposed to extend to the latter the properties of the former* 
Governed by the same principle, we say Ustening feaTy by extending 
the attribute likening of the mim who listens, to the passion with 
which he is moved. In the expression boid deed, or aadax facinus^ 
we extend to the efiTect what properly belongs to the cause. But, 
not to waste time by making a commentary upon every expression 
of this kind, the best way to give a complete view of the subject, is 
to exhibit a table of the dififerent relations that may give occasion 
to this figure. And, in viewing the table, it will be observed, that 

* See ebap. 2. part 1. ^ect. 5. 
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the figure can never have any grace but where the relations are of 
the most intimate kind. 

1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an attribute of the ef. 
feet: 

Aodftx faciniu. 

Of yoDder fleet a bM diacovery make. 

As hapioiu mortal gave the daring woand. 

' T o my adrenl'fOM song. 

Hut wHh no middle flight intends to soar. — Paradm Lost. 

2. An attribute of the effect expressed as an attribute of (he 
cause : 

Quos periisse ambos muers consebam in man. — Plautvs. 
No wonder, fallen sach ^pemieious height. — Paradise Lost, 

8. An effect expressed as an attribute of the cause : 

Jovial wine, Giddv brink, Drowsy night, Musing midnight, Panting height, 
Aitonish'd thought, Moornfal gloom. 

Casting a dim relent light— jHTtl/en, Cotmcs. 

And the marry bells ring round. 

And the jecimil rebecks sound.— Jlfiif en, AtUgro. 

4. An attribute of a subject bestowed upon one of its parts or 
members ; 

Lomgmg anas. 

It was the nithtingale and not the lark, 
Thatpi«c'dtbe/Mi^hon<mofthiae«ar.— l2oni0o4^Jkl»ef,4K^ 7. 

■■ ' ■ Oh, lay by 

Those most ungentle looks and annry weapons ; 
Unless you mean ray griefii and klUing fears 
Should stretch me out at your relentUsi feet.— Fair PenUent, act 3. 

And ready now 

To stoop with wearied wing and KTt^sfig feet. 

On the Dare outside of this world. — Paradise Lost, ^. 3. 

5. A quality of the agent given to the instrument with which it 
operates : 

Why peep your eatsard swords half out their shells ? 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the subject upon which it 
operates ; 

Bi^Hdimbmg hUl.— MifTon. 

7. A <pia]ity of one subject given to another : 

led, beaiit nunc Arabum ihvides. 

^•^- Aral. Carm. 1. 1. ode 99. 

When sapless age, and weak unable limbs 
Shooid bring thy father to his drooping choir. -"^akspoare. 

By art the pilot, through the boUtiig deep 

And howl&g tempest, steen the furies shfp.-^IKad, xxiil. 986. 

Then, nothing loth, th' enamour'd fair he ted. 

And sunk transported on the eonsdaao bed.— O^^SMy^ viu. 387. 

A ffiqnd moment motionless she stood.--HS^Miifiar, L 1886. 



8. A circumfltance connected with a subject, expressed as a qua., 
lity of the subject. 

Breesy summit. 

'Tis oars the chance otjighting fields to tryr^IUady i. 301. 

Oh ! had I died before that wdl-foughl wall.— O((yM0y, v. 306. 

From this table it appears, that the adoroiiig a cause with an at- 
tribute of the effect, is not so agreeable as the opposite expression. 
The progress from cause to effect is natural and easy ; the opposite 
progress resembles retrograde motion ;* and therefore panHng height, 
4Utotttsh*d thought, are strained and uncouth expressions, which a 
writer of taste will avoid. 

It is not less strained to apply to a subject in its present state, an 
epithet that may belong to it m some future state : 

SubmetaspiA obme pappes. — JEneid, i. 73- 
And mighty rmn8 fall. — IHad, v. 411. 
ImpioQs sons their manf^ finthen wound. 

Another rule regards this figure, That the property of one subject 
ought not to be bestowed upon another with which that property is 
incongruous : 



King iRtefc > How dare thy joints ibK|et 

1>> pay their 0»fid duty to onr preienoe ?— INdMrd //. act 9^ at. 6. 

The connexion between an awful superior and his submissive de- 
pendant is 80 intimate, that an attribute may readily be. transferred 
from the one to the other ; but awfulness cannot be so transferred, 
because it is inconsistent with submission. 



SECT. vr. 

mrAPHOB Aim AXiLSOOBT. 

A XBTAPHOB differs ftom a simile in form only, not in substance : 
in a simile, the two subjects are kept distinct in the expression, as 
weU as in tiie thought ; in a metaphor the two subjects are kept dis- 
tinct in the thought only, not in the expression. A hero resembles 
a lion, and upon &at resemblance many similies have been raised 
by Homer and other p6ets. But instead of resembling a liqn, let 
us take the aid of the imagination, and fain or figure the hero to be 
a lk>n : by that variation the simite is converted into a metaphor ; 
which is carried on by describing all the qualities of a lion that re- 
semble those of the hero. The fundamental pleasure here, that of 
resemblance, belongs to the thought. An additional pleasure ' 
arises firom ^e expression : the poet, by figuring his hero to be a 
Uon, goes on to describe the lion in appearance, but in reality the 
hero ; and his description is peculiarly beautiful, by expressing the 
virtues and qualities of the hero in new terms, which, properly speak- 

* 8ee chap. 1. 
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ing, belong not to him, but to the lion. This ^vill better be unddr- 
stood by examples. A family connected with a common parent^ 
resembles a tree, the trunk and branches of, which are connected 
with a common root ; biit let us suppose, that a faniily is figured, 
not barely to be like a tree, but to be a tree ; and then the simile 
will be converted into a metaphor, in the following manner : 

£dward*8 sev^n sons, whereof thyself are one, 

IVere sev'n fair branches, spritagiDg from one root : . 

Some of these branches by the destinies cat : 

Bat Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloster, 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root. 

Is hacked down, and his summer-leaves bll faded, 

By Envy*s hand and Murder's bloody ax^.-^AtcAontf //. act 1. A* d/ 

Figuring human life to be a voyage at sea : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at this flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we Itf ust t^e the current while it serves, 

Or lose flfur ventures.— Jti/t«* Ctuar, aet.A. le. 5. 

Figuring glory and honour to be a garkmd of flowers : 

Hotspur. 1— i — ^Would to Heav'n 

Thy name in arms were now .as great as mipe ! 

Fr. Hmf$' I'll make it greater, ere I part from thee, ' 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 
ru crop, to mtike a garland for my head. 

Fint Fart, Htwry /F. uet 5. bc. 9: 

Figuring a man who hath acquired great reputatioti and honoui^ 
to be a tree full of fruit : 



-O, boys, this story 



The world may read in iiie t iny body's maik'd 

With Roman swords ; and ray report was once 

First with the best of note. Cymbeline lov'd me ; 

And when a soldier was the theme, my name 

Was not far off: then was I as a tree, 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit : but in one nighty 

A storm or robbery, call it what you will,. 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaviis> 

And left me bare to weather. — Cj/mbdintt oel 3. se. 3. 



Blest be thy soul, thou king of shells, said Swaran of tha dark-broWn shield. Id 
peace tbou ait the gale of spring ; in war, the mountain-stOrra. Take now my 
Cind in friendship, tbou noble king of Morven.— Ftngo^. 

Thou dwelleft in the soul of Malvina, son of mighfy Osstaa. My sigiks arise 
with the beam of the east : my teari descend with the drops of night I was 
a lovely tree in thy presence. Oscar, with all my branches round me : but thy 
death came like a blast from the deaart, and laid my gre^n head low : the spring 
returned with its showers, but no leaf of mine arose.— iMd. 

I am aware that the term metaphor has been used in a more ex- 
tensive sense than I give it : but I thought it of consequence, in a 
disquisition of some intricacy, to confine the term to its proper sense, 
and to separate firom it things that are distinguished by differeiit 
names. An allegoiy differs from a metaphor ; and what I would 
choose to call a figure of speech differs from both. I proceed to ex^ 
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plain these difierences* A metaphor w defined above to be an act 
of the imagination, figuring one thing to be another. An allegory 
requires no such operation, nor is one thing figured to be another : 
it consists in Choosing a subject having properties or circuipstances 
icesembling those of the principal subject ; and the former is de- 
scribed in such a manner as to represent the latter ; the subject thus 
represented is .kept out of view ; we are left to discover it by 
reflection ; and we are pleased with the discovery, because it is our 
Qwn work. Quintilian * gives the following instance of an allegory, 

O navis, referent in mare te noyi 

Fiactos. Oqnidagis? ibrtHer oceapa portiim. 

OtnU. Ub. 1. 0^ 14. 

and explains it elegantly in the following woi;ds : " Totusque ille 
Horatii locus, quo navim pro republica, iluctuum tempestatea pro 
bellis civilibus> portum.pro pace atque concordia, dicit." 

A finer or more correct allegory i^ npt to be found than the fol- 
lowing, in which a vineyard i? made to represent God's own people, 
the Jews. 

Tfaoa hast brought a vine oat of Egypt t thoa hast cast ont thfs Heathen, and 
planted it. Thou didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 
hills were covered with its shadow, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all which pass do 
plopk her 7 The boar out of the woods doth waste it, and the wikl beast doth de- 
vour It. Return, we beseech thee, O Qod of hosts : look down from heaven, and 
behold, and visit this vii^e, and the vineyard thy right hand hath planted, and 
the branch thou madest s^^oBg.for thyself.-^PsoIm 80. 

In a word, an allegory is in every respect similar to an hierogly* 
phical painting, excepting only that words are used instead of co- 
lours. Their efiects are precisely the same. A hieroglyphic raises 
two images in the mind ; one seen, which represents one n6t seen : 
^n allegory does the same ; the representative subject is described ; 
and resemblance leads us to apply the ^.description to the subject 
represented. In a fine figure of speech, there is no fiction of the ima- 
gination employed, as in a metaphor, not a representative subject in- 
troduced, as in an allegory. This figure, as its name implies, regards 
the expression only, not the thought ; and it may be defined, the 
using a word in a sense difierent from what is proper to it. Thus 
youm, or the beginning of life, is expressed figuratively by morning 
of life : morning is the beginning of the day ; and in that view it is 
employed to signify the beginning of any other series, life especially ; 
theprogress of which is reckoned by days. 

Figures of speech are reserved for a separate section ; but meta- 
phor and allegory are so much connected, that they must be handled 
together ; the rules particularly for distinguishing the good from 
the badj are common to both. We shall therefore proce^ to these 
rules, after adding some examples to illustrate the nature of an al- 
legory. Horace, speaking of his love to Pyrrha, which was now 
extinguished, expresseth himself thus : 

Me tabuli sacer 
Votivft paries indicat uvida 

* L. 8. cap. 0. sect. 2. 
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Saspeodine potenti 

VesUmeota maris Deo.— Orvi. 1 1. ode 5. 



Again : 

Fhcebtts volentem pnriia me toqni, 
. Vktu et nibes, increpait, lyrA : 
Merarya. Tyrrheimm per aeqiior 
Vela darem. — Carm^ i. 4. oc/e 15. 

Qtfem. Great Lords, wise men ne'er sit and wail tlieir lost, 
Bat cheeriy seek how to redress their harms. 
What thoimi the mast be now thrown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
* And half our suitors swal|ow*d in the flood ; 
Yet Dves oar pilot still. Is*t meet, that be 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearfvi eyes, add water to the sea. 
And gjKre more strength to that which hath loo much ; 
While in hu moan the ship splits on the rock. 
Which industry and conraMnight have sav'd 7 
Ah, what » shame ! ah, what a fault were this [ 

TUrtf Porf ; fieliry Kl. «ee 6. M. 5. 

OrsOao&e. Ha I thou hast rous'd 
The Hon in bis den : he stalks abroad. 
And the wide forest trembles at his roar. 
I find the danger now. — Oroimoko, «d 3. sc. 2. 

My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill. He fenoed if, ga- 
thered out the stones thereof, planted it with the choicest vines, bidlt a tower fai 
the midst of it. and also made a win&fress therein s he looked that It should 
brhig forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grepes. And now,*0 inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and men of Judab, judge, I prey you, betfHxt me and my vinmrd. 
What could have, been done more to my vineyard^ (hall have not doner Wiiere- 
fbre, when 1 looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wildgrepesf 
And now go to ; 1 wilf tell you what I will do to my vineyard : I will take away 
the hedtt thereof, and It shall be eaten up ; and break oown the wall thereof, 
and it shall be trodden down. And I will lay it waste ; it shall not be pruned, 
nor dij^;ed, but there shall come up briers and thorns: I will also command 
the eloudrdiat they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts 
if the house of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant. — Isaiah, v. 1. 

The rulea that govern metaphors and allegories are of two kinds ; 
the construction of these figures comes under the first kind ; the 
propriety or impropriety of introduction comes under the other. I 
begin with rules of the first kind ; someof which coincide with those 
already given for similies ; some are peculiar to metaphors and 
allegories. 

And, in the first place, it has been observed, that a simile cannot 
be agreeable where the resemblance is either too strong or too faint. 
This holds equally in metaphor and allegory ; and the reason is die 
same in all. In the following i|istances, the resemblance is too faint 
to be agreeable : 

Maktlm. B ut there's no bottom* none, 

In my voluptuousness: your wives, vour daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill op 
The cistern of my lo^ — Macbeth, act 9. fe. 4. 

The best way to judge of this metaphor is to convert it into a si- 
mile ; which would be bad, because there Is scarce any resemblance 
between lust and a cistern, or betwixt enormous lust and a large 
cistern. 
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Agaiu : 

He cannot buckle bis distempered cause 
Within the belt of nAe.-^Maebeth^ act 6. m. 2. 

There is no riesemblance between a distempered cause and any 
body that can be confined within a belt. 
Again : 

Steep me in poverty totlie very lips.— 0<Ate2^, ad 4. ic, 9. 

Poverty must here be conceived a fluid, which it resembles not in 
any manner. 

Speaking to Bolingbroke banished for six years : 

The suUea passage of thy weary steps 

Esteem a soil, wherein thou art to set 

The pi^cious jeivei of (hy home-return. — Richard IL act 1. sc, 6. 

Again : 

Here is a letter, lady, 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 

Issuing life-blood — Merchant of Venice^ act 3. te. 3. 

Tantae moUs erat Romanam condere gentem^-^tiSBneMl, i 37. 

The following metaphor is strained beyond all endurance. Ti. 
murbecy known to us by the name of T-amefrlane the Great, writes 
to Bajazet, Emperor of the Ottomans, in the fbllowing terms : 

Where is the monarch who dares resist us.' where is the potentate who doth 
not glory in being numbered among our attendants 1 As for thee, descended 
from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel* of thy unbounded ambition hath been 
wrecked io the gulf of thy self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldst take 
in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of 
aincerity and justice, which b the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our ven- 
geance make thee perish in the sea of the punishment thou deservest 

Such strained figures, as observed above,* are not unfrequent in 
the first dawn of refinement. The mind in a new enjoyment knows 
no bounds, and is generally carried to excess, till taste and expe- 
rience discover the proper limits. 

Secondly, Whatever resemblance subjects may have, it is wrong 
to put one for another, where they bear no mutual proportion. Upon 
comparing a very high to a very low subject, the simile takes on an 
air of burlesque ; and the same will be Uie efiect, where &e one is 
imagined to be the other, as in a metaphor, <a made to represent the 
other, as in an allegory. 

Thirdly, These figures, a metaphor especially, ought not to be 
crowded with many minute circumstances ; for in that case it is 
scarcely possible to avoid obscurity. A metaphor above all ought to 
be short, it is difficult, for any time, to support a lively image of 
a thing being what we know it is not ; and, for that reason, a meta- 
phor drawn out to any length, instead of illustrating or enlivening the 
principal subject, becomes disagreeable by overstraining the mind. 
Here Cowley is extremely licentious ; take the following instance : 

Great and wise conqueror, who, where'er 
Thou Gom'st, dotK fortify, and settle th»re ! 

* Chap. 19. Comparisons. 
46 
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Who canst defend as well ae get, 

And who never hadst one auarter beat up yet ; 

Now thou art In, thoa ne'er wilt pait 

With one inch of my vanqviah'd neart : 
For since thou took'it it bj aisanlt from me, 
'Tis canrison'd 00 ttrong with thoughts of thee^ 

It tears no beaateoiu enemy. 

For the aaime reason, however agreeable long allegories may at 
first be by their novelty, they never afford any lasting pleasure : 
witness the Fairy Qtceen, which with mat power of expression, va« 
fietyof images, and meloidy of versification, is scarce ever read a 
second time. 

In the fourth place, the comparison carried on in a simile, being 
in a metaphor, sunk by imagining the principal subject to be that 
very thing which it only resembles ; an opportunity is furnished to 
describe it in (eims taken strictly or literally .with respect to its ima- 
gined nature. This suggests another rule ; That in constructing a 
metaphor, the writer ought to make use of such words only as are 
applicable literally to the imagined nature of his subject. Figurative 
words ought carefully to be avoided ; for so<^ complic«ted figures, 
instead of setting the principal subject in a strong light, involve it 
in a cloud ; and it is well .if the reader, without rejecting by the 
lump, endeavour patiently to gather the plain meaning, regardless 
of its figures : 

A stabborn and unconaaerable flame 

Creeps in hit veins, ana drinlcs the streams of life. 

iio^ Jmn Chrey, act 1. $c. 1. 

Copied firom Ovid : 

Solvent avidae praeeordia flammae.— jR&/mnefyA. Ill- 9. 172. 

Lei us analyse this expression, llial a fever may be imagined a 
flame, I admit ; though more than one step is necessary to come at 
the resemblance. A fever, by heating the body, resembles fire ; and 
it is no stretch to imagine a fever to 1^ a fire* Again, by a figure <^ 
speech, fiame may be put f<Nr fire, because they are eornmonly eon. 
joined ; and therefore a ie?er may be termed a flame. But now, 
admitting a fever to be a flame, its efileets ou^ht to be explained in 
words that agree literally to a flame. This rule is not observed here ; 
for a flame driulk^ fignralively only, not property. 

King Henry to his son Prince Henry : 

Thon hids't a thousand daggers in thy thooghts, 
Which thoa hast whetted on tiiy stony heart, 
To stab at half an hoar of my nail life. 

Second Part, Henry JV. «rM. w. II . 

8uch faulty metaphors are ^easantly ridiculed in the Behear$ail, 

PKyMan. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has more than amply exacted 
the talents of a wary pilot; and all these threatening storms, which, like impreg- 
nate clouds, hover o*er ow heads, wHI, when they once are grasped but hy the 
eye of reason, melt into fruitful showers of blessings on the people. 

Baye$. Pray mark that allegory. Is not that good 7 

Johnsmi' Yes, thai grasping of ^ storm with the eye is admirable.— ilic^ 2. se I. 

Fifthly, The jumbling difie^ent metaphors in the same sentence.. 
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beginning with one metaphor and ending with another, commonly 
called a mixed metaphor, ought never to be indulged. Quintilian 
bears testimony against it in the bitterest terms : « Nam id quoque 
in primis est custodianduro, ut quo ex genere coBperis translationis, 
hoc desinas. Multi enim, cum initium a tempestate sumpserunt, 
incendio aut ruina finiunt : quae est inconsequentia rerum fcBdissi- 
n»." L, 8. c^. 6. § 2. 

K. Henry.- ^Will you again anknit 

This churlish knot of aU-abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
'Where yon did give a fair and natural light 1 

^FvH Part, Henry VL art 6. sc. 1. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outraceous fortune ; , 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them.—JF/ain/e/, act 3. ae. 2. 

In the sixth place, It is unpleasant to join different metaphors in 
jthe same period, even where they are preserved distinct ; for when 
the subject is imagined to be first one thing and then another in the 
same period without interval, the mind is distracted by the' rapid 
transition ; and when the imagination is put on such hard duty^ its 
images are too faint to produce any good effect : 

At regina sravi jamdudum saucia cura, 

Vnlttus alit veais, et eaeco carpitur igni.— JSne^d, iv. 1. 



-Eat mollis flamma medullas 



Interea, et taciturn viyit sub peetore vulnus.—- wKnetil, iv. 66. 

Motum ex Metello console civicnip, 
BeUique causes, et vltia, et modos, 
Ludnmmie fbrtnnae, gravesque 
Principum amicitiaa, et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Perlcnlosae plenum opus aleae, 
Traetaa, et incedls per ignes 
Snbposhos cineii doloso.-*>Bbf«/. Corm. 1. 2. ode 1. 

In the last place, It is still worse to jumble together metaphorical 
and natural expression, so as that the period must be understood in 
part metaphorically, in part literally ; for the imagination cannot 
follow wkh sufficient ea^e changes so sudden and unprepared. 
A metaphor begun and not carried oo, hath no beauty ; and, instead 
of ligh^ there is nothing but obscurity and conftusdon. Instances of 
mieh inconcect composition are without number. I shall, for a spe- 
cimen, select a few from different authors. 

Speaking of Britain : 

This precious stone set in the sea, 

WUca serves it In Ae offlce of a wall, 

Or as a oioal defiensive to a house 

Against the envy of less ha^^pier lands.— l&Asnil //. act h te, 1. 

hk the fint liiie, Britain is figured to be a precious stone. In the 
following lines, Britain, divested of her metaphorical dress^ is pre- 
seated to (he reader in her natural appearance. 

These growing feathers, plnck'd from Caesar's wing, 
Wm make him ty an ordinary pitch ; 
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Who else would soar above the view of men, 

And keep us all in semle fearfulness. — Julius Ccrsar, actl. sc. 1. 

Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis adpare : sapienter idem 
Cootrahes vento nimium secundo 

Torgida vela.-^Aor. Carm, I. 2. ode. 10. 

The following is a miserable jumble of expressions, arising from an 
unsteady view of the subject, between its figurative and natural ap- 
pearance : 

But now from gath'ring clouds 4e8tn}ction pours, 
Which rains with mad rage our halcyon hours : 
Mists from black jealousies the tempest form, 

Whilst late divisions reinforce the storm. — Dispensary, canto 3. 

• . 

To thee the world its present homage pays, 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

/'ope's hnHation of Horace, b. 2. 

Oni, sa pudeur n*est que franche grimace, 
Qu'une ombre de vertu qui garde mal la places 
Et qui s'evanouit, comma Ton pent savoir, 
Aux rayons du soleil qu'nne bourse fait voir. 

JUoliire, VEtourdif act 3, se.2. 

' £t son feu, depourilk da sens et de lecture, 
S'6teijit k cbaque pas, faute de nourriture. 

BoHeau^ VArt Poetique, cltant, 3. 1 319. 

Dryden, in his dedication of the translation of Juoenalj says, 

When thus, as I may say, before the use of the load-stone, or knowledge of 
the compass, I was sailing in a vast ocean, without other help than the polcHptar 
of the ancients, and the rules of the French stage among the moderns, 4m:. 

There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their own fermentation ^ 
stun and disable one another.— >Boaflg6roAe. 

This fault of jumbling the figure and plain expression into one 
confused mass, is not less common in ^allegory than in metaphor. 
Take the following examples : 

-H eu! qnotles ftdem, 
Mutatos^ue Deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigra aequora ventis 
£mirabitur insolens, 
QpUi nunc te fruitur crednlus aurell ; 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
; Sperat, nescius aurae 

Fallacii.— Horo/. Conn. I, l.odel. 

Four moi sur cette mer» qtuHci bas nous conrons, 

Je songe a me pourvoir a*esquif et d'avirons, 

A regler mes desirs, 4 pr^venir Torage, 

£t sauver, s*il se pent, ma Raison du nanfrage.— Bot^emc, Epiire 6. 

Lord Halifax, speaking of the anciapt fabulists : '^ They (says he) 
wrote in signs, and spoke in parables. All their fables carry a double 
meaning : the story is one and entire ; the chara6ters the same 
throughout : not broken or changed, and always conformable to the 
nature of the creature they introduce. They never tell you, that the 
dog which snapped at a shadow, lost his troop of horse ; that would 
be unintelligible. This is his ^Dryden 's) new way of telling a story, 
and confounding the moral and the fable together. " After instancing 
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^om tho hind and panther, he goes on thus : '' What relation has 
the hind to our Saviour ? or, What notion have we of a panther's 
bible? If you say he means the churcb» How does the church feed 
on lawns, or range in the forest ? Let it be always a church, or 
always a cloven-footed beast ; for we cannot bear his shifting the 
«cene every line." 

A few words more upon allegory. Nothing gives greatef pleasure 
than this figure, when the representative subject bears a strong ana- 
logy, in all its circumstances, to that which is represented : but the 
choice is seldom so lucky ; the analogy being generally so faint and 
obscure, as to puzzle and not please. An allegory is still more dif<* 
ficult in painting than in poetry : the former can shew no resem- 
blance but what appears to the eye ; the latter hath many other 
resources for shewing the resemblance ; and, therefore, with respect 
to what the Abb^ du Bos* terms mixed allegorical compositions, 
these may do in poetry ; because, in writing, the allegory can easily 
be distinguished from the historical part ; no person, for example, 
mistakes Virgil's Faine for a real being. But such a mixture in. a 
picture is intolerable ; because, in a picture the objects must appear 
all of the same kind, wholly real, or whoUj^ emblematical. For this 
reason, the history of Mary de Medicis, in the palace of Luxem- 
boui^, painted by Rubens, is unpleasant by a perpetud jumble of 
real and allegorical personages, which produce a discordance of 
parts, and an obscurity upon the whole ; witness, in particular, the 
tablature representing the arrival of Mary de Medicis at Marseilles^ 
where, together with the real personages, the Nereids and Tritons 
appear sounding their shells ; such a mixture of fiction and reality 
in the same group is strangely absurd. The |>icture of Alexander 
and Roxana, described by liucian, is gay and fanciful ; but i^ suf- 
fers by the allegorical figures. It is not in the wit of man to invent 
an allegorical representation deviating farther from any shadow of 
resemblance than one exhibited by Lewis XTV. anno 1664 ; in which 
an enormous chariot, intended to represent that of the sun, is drag- 
ged along, surrounded with men and women, representing the four 
ages of the world, the celestial signsi the seasons, the hours, dec. ; 
a monstrous composition, suggested, probably, by Guide's tabla^ 
ture of Aurora, and still more absurd. 

In an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, terms ought to be chosen 
that properly and literally are applicable to the representative sub- 
ject ; nor ought any circumstance to be added that is not proper to 
the representative subject, however justly it may be applicable, pro- 
perly or figuratively, to the principal. The follomng allegory is 
therefore faulty : 

Ferus et Cupido, 
3emper ardentes acuens saf ittas 
Coteerti«n<a. — ^flbr a^ T 2. 0(fc 8. 

For though blood may suggest the cruelty of love^ it is an improper 
or immaterial circumstance in the representative subject : water, 
ciot^ blood, is proper for a wfaetsrtone. 

* Reflections 0V la Foeile, vol. 1. sect H^* 
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We proceed to the next head, which is, To examine in what ctrcum- 
stances these figure are proper, and what improper. This inquiry 
10 not altogether superseded by what is said upon the same subject 
in the chapter of Comparisons ; because, upon trial, it will be found, 
that a short metaphor, or allegory, may be proper, where a simile, 
drawn out to a greater length, and in its nature more solemn, would 
scarce be relidied. 

And first, A metaphor, like a simile, is excluded from common 
conyersation, and from the description of ordinary incident. 
^Second, In expressiog any severe passion that wholly occupies 
the mind, metaphor is improper. For which reason the fiollowing 
speech of Macbeth is faulty : 

Methought I heard « voice cry, Sleep no more ! 
Maebeto doth morder sleep : the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits op the raveird sleeve of Care» 
Tlie birth of each day 's life, sore Lalioar's bath> 
Bahn of hart minds, ereat Nature's second coarser 
Chief nourisher in Lifers feast.— ilcl 2. m. 3. 

Tha foUowing exam|de of deep despair, beside the highly figura. 
tive style, haUi more the sir of raving than of sense t 

Gsliate. Is it the voice of thnnder, ormy father ? 
MadnsM, Confoaioo S let the atarm come od» 
Let the tomultaoua roar drive all upon me^, 
Dash my devoted baik ; ye forges, break it : 
'Tife lor my rain that the tempest rises. 
When 1 am lost, aonk to the betloQi low, 
T^aoe shall rativn, aad all be calsi again.— JVid* PmUmi, scl 4< 

The metaphor I next introdtice is sweet and lively ; but it suits not a 
fiery temper inflamed with passion. Parables are not the language 
of wrath venting itself without restraint : 

CAomenf . Yoa took her ap a little tender flower, 
Jnst sproated on a bank, which the neit frost 
Had aipp'd ; aad« with a oarefiil loving hand, 
TVaoiiHftiilad her hde yonr ewe fair nrden, 
Where the ma always shines : there long she flourished, 
Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye, 
- Till at the last a erael spoiler came, 
Cix>pt this fair rose, and vMed all its sweetness, 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed wurBf.'^Offkan, tut 4* 

The fi>Bowing m>eech, full of imagery, is not natural in grief and 
dejection of mind : 

GonBohM. O my son ! from the blind dotage 
Of a lather's fondness these ills arose. 
For diee I've been ambitioos, base, and bloody ; 
For thee I've plong'd into this sea of shi ; 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand, 
While t'other bore the crown, (to wreath ^y brow), 
Whose weight has sank me ere I reach'd the shore. 

Jtfeicfiijfig BruCs, 4tt 5. se. 6. 

Then is an eoehanliag picture of deep distress m Madictb,* where 
Bfacduff is rrrmsTnitndltimrntinchis frifn anil rhildrnn, inhiiinnlj 
murdered by the tyrant. Stuiiftothe heart with th^ Mms^ Itci 

*Aat4kie.«w 
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qiiestions th6 mesieiiger ayer and over ; not that he doiibted Ae 
facty but that hia heart levc^d against so cruel a niisfottone. After 
struggling some time with fab grief, he turns from his wife and 
children to their savage butcher, and then gives vent to his resents 
meol, but s|i|l with manliness and dignity* 

Oh ! 1 eould plav the woman With mine eves, 
And braggart wltli mj tongue. But, gentld Heav'n ! 
Cot short all wtermusioii ; frcmt to firont 
Brina thou this fiend of ScoUand and myself: 
Within my sword's length set him.— If he escape. 
Then Hear'n forgire him too. 

The whole scene is a delicious picture of human nature. One ex- 
pression only seems doubtful; in exanlining the messengw/ Mac* 
duff expresses himself thus : 

He hath no ohfldren.'— All my pretty onte ! 
Did yoo tv^t all ? what, all 1 Oki hell-kite ! all 7 
What! All my pretty little chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ! 

Metaphorical expression, I am sensible, may sometimes be used 
with grace^ where a regular simile woald be intolerable ; but there 
are situations so severe and dkbpiritingy as aoito admit even the 
slightest metaphor. It requires great delicacy of taste to d^Xermine 
with- firmness, whether the present case be of that kind ; I incline 
to think it is ; and yet I would not willingly alter a sinj^e word of 
this admirable scene. 

But metaphorical language is proper when a taan struggles to 
bear with dignity or decency a misfortune however great : the 
struggle agitates and animates the mind : 

Wdsey, Farewell, a long fiirewell, to all my greetness ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he pnts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears hb blashiag honours thick npon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, foil surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then be falls as I do.—He}iry VUL act 3. sc. 6. 



SECT. VII. 

FXGUSE OF SPEECH. 



Iv the section immediately foregoing, a figure of q>eech is defmed, 
<' llie wing a word in a sense dififient (torn what is proper to it ;" 
and the new or uncommon sense of the word is termed ihejigurathfe 
sense. The figorstive soise most have a relation to that which is 
proper ; and the more intimate the relation is, the figure is the more 
happy. How ornamental this figure is to language, wiO not he rea- 
dily imagined by any one who hath not g^iven pecuHilr attention ; 
and therefore 1 shall endeavour to unfold its capital beauties and 
advantages. In the first place, a word used figuratively, or in a 
new sense, suggests, at die same time, the sense it commonly bears : 
and thus it has the effect to present two objeets ; one signified by 
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the figurative aenae^ which may be terned the principal object ; and 
one signed by the proper sense, which may be termed acceisory: 
the principal makes a part of the thought ; the accessory is merely 
ornamental. In this respect, a figure of speech is. precisely similai 
to concordant sounds in music, which, without contributing to the 
melody, makes it harmonious. I explain myself by examples. YmOh, 
by a figure of speech, is termed the morning ofUfe. This expression 
signifies youihy the principal object, which enters into the thought : it 
suggests, at the same time, the proper sense of morning ; and this 
accessory object, being in itself beautiful, and connected by resem- 
blance to the principal object, is not a little ornamental, hnperioiu 
oe^an is an example of a diflerent kind, where an attribute is ex- 
pressed figuratively : together with stormy, the figurative meaning of 
the epithet tmjpertouf, there is suggested its proper meaning, viz. the 
stem authority of a despotic prince ; and these two are stitmgly 
connected by resemblance. Upon this figurative power of wonls 
Vida descants with elegance : 

Noone vides, verbis ut veria saepe relictis 

Accenaot aimaliita, aliufideqae nomina porro 

Transportenty aptentqae aliis ea rebus ; ut ipsae, 

£xiivias<|ue novas, res, insolitosque eoleres 

ladotae, saape axtemi mirentar amictus 

Unde illi, laetaeque aliena loce fruantur, 

Matatooae babitu, nee jam sua noiiina matlent T 

Saepe iaeo, eum bella oaountf ioeendia credas 

Cemere, diluviamque ingens surgentibus aodis. 

Contra etiam Martis pugnas imiwitur ij^nis, 

Cam furit accensis acies Vnlcania campis. 

Nee turbato oritur quondam minor aequore pugna : 

Confligunt animosl £uri caitamine vnsto 

Inter se, pagnantque adversb molibus undae. 

Usque aaeo passim sua res insignia laetae 

Permutantque, juvantque vicissim ; et mutua sese 

Altera in alterius transtormat protinus ora. 

Tum specie eaptigaudentspectare legentes : 

Nam mversa simuTdatur e re cemere eadem 

Maltanim simulacra animo subeuntia rerum. — Poti, lib. 3. /. 44. 

In the next place, this figure possesses a signal power of ag- 
grandizing an object by the following means. Words which have 
no original beauty but what arises from their sound, acquire an ad- 
ventitious beauty frohi their meaning : a word signifying any thing 
that is agreeable, becomes^ by that means, agreef3)le ; for the agree- 
ableness of the object is communicated to its name.* This acquired 
beauty, by the force of custom, adheres to the word even when used 
figuratively ; and the beauty received from the thing it properly sig- 
nifies, is communicated to the thing which it is made to signify figu- 
ratively. Consider the foregoing expression imperious oceans how 
much more elevated it is than eiormy ocean. 

Thirdly, this figure hath a happy effect, by preventing the fami- 
liarity of proper names. The familiarity of a proper name - is 
communicated to the thing it signifies, by meahs of their intimafe 
connexion ; and the thing is thereby brought down in our own feel- 
ing.f This bad effect is prevented by using a figurative word instead 

** See chap 2. part. 1. sect, 5. 
* I have often regretted, that a fcctions spirit of opposition to Uie reigning 



oi' one thai k proper ; as, for example, when we express the sl^ by 
tenning it the Uue vaub of heaven ; for, though no work of art can 
compare with the sky is gtandeur, the expression however is relish* 
ed» because it prerents tl^ object from being brou^t down by tha 
foniliaiity of its proper name. With respect to the degrading fii^ 
miliaiity of proper names, Vida has the following passage : 

Htne 81 dura mihi passas dicendos Ulysses, 

Nob iUain Ytto nemorabo nomuie, sed qai 

Et BOAS bomiDaiD mokonuii vidit, et mties, 

Naofragos evenaA post saeva iacandia.Trojae.^Pai/. Ub. 3. L 46. 

JLastly, by this figure language is eiuiched, and rendered more 
copious ; in which respect, were there no other, a figure of speech 
is a happy invention. This property is finely touched by Tida : 

QntiwHsm agrieolas aa fcadi acta volaplu 
£aafaat, dam laaca sapas^ dmn tmdera gammas 
Incipittot vitas, sitientuque aetheris imbram 
Frata bibont, ridentqae satis sorgentibus agii. 
Hane vidgo spactem propriae penuria vocis 
Biti^/jfndietMqva vrgans Hi rebus e^astas. 
(biippMri>i se van osteadebaiit pomiiia nasquam. 
Fas aiat bine atqua bine transfiBrre simillima veris. 

Pod. lib. 3. /. 90. 

The beauties I have mentioned belong to every figure of speech. 
Several other beauties, peculiar to one or other sort, I shall have 
occasion to remark afterward. 

Not only subjects, but qualities, actions, effects, may be expressed 
figuratively. Thus, as to subjects, the gates of breath for the lips, 
tike watery kingdom for the ocean* Ab to qualities, jEeree for stormy, 
in the expression Fierce winter : AUus for profundus ; Altus puteus, 
AMummare: BruMng^tjsersp^^ Again, as 

to actions, The sea rages^ lime will meU her frozen thoughts. Time 
JaJUs grief. An effect is put for the cause, as lux for the sun ; and a 
cause for the effect, as houm labores for com. The relation of re- 
semblance is one plentifiil source of figures of speech ; and nothing 
is more common wan to apply to one object the name of another 
that resembles it in any respect. Height, size, and woridly great- 
ness, resemble not each other ; but the emotions they produce resem- 
ble each other ; and, prompted by this resemblance, we naturally 
express worldly greatness by height or size ; one fieels a certain 
uneasiness in seeing a great depth ; and hence depdi is made to 
express any thing disagreeable by excess, as depth of grief, depl^ of 
despair : again, height of place, and time long past, produce similar 
feelings; and hence the expression, tft dltiusrepetam : Aisithnce in 
past time, producing a strcmg feeling, is put for any strong feeling, iVtfttZ 
mihi antiquins nostra amicitia : shortness With relation to space, for 
shortness with relation to time, Brevis esse IdBoro, obs&urusflo: sufifer- 
ing a punishment resembles paying a debt ; hence pendere poenas. In 

tenly makes it n ac aseai y in pablic worship to disHngosfa the King by his proper 
name. One will scarce imagine, who has not made the trial, how much better 
it sounds to prav for our Sovereign Lord the King, without any addition. 

46 
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the same manner^ li^fat may be put for glory, sunahiae .for pto^ie^ 
rity, and weight for importance. 

Many words, originally figui^tire, having, by long and constant 
use, lost their figurative power, are degraded to the inferior rank of 
proper terms. Tlius the words that express the operations of the 
mind, have in all languages been originally figurative : the reason 
holds m all, that when these (^rations came first under jconsidera- 
tion, there was 'no other way of describing them, but by what they 
resembled : it was not practicable to give them proper names, as 
may be done to objects that can he ascertained by sight .and touch. 
A 9oft nature, ./orrtfii^ tempers, weight of woe, pampoiu phrase, h^get 
compassion, aauage grief, intak a vow, htmd the eye downward, 
thomer down curses, drowned in tears, wngjfi in joy, warmed with elo- 
quence, haded with spoils, and a thousand other expressions of the 
like nature, have lost their figurative sense. Some teims there are 
that cannot be said to be eiuier altogether figurative, or altogether 
proper : oriffinally figurative, th^ are tending to simplicity, with- 
out having lost altogether their ngurative power. Virgil's Regina 
eaueia cura is perhaps one of these expressions. With ordinary reiiad- 
ers, eaucia will be considered as expressing simply the efiect of grief ; 
but one of a lively imagination will exalt the phrase into a fi^iue* 

For epitomising this subject, and, at the sapne time, for giving a 
clear view of it, I cannot think of a better method than to present 
to the reader a list of the several relations upon which figures of 
speech are commonly founded. This list I divide into two tables ; 
one of subjects expressed figuratively, and one of attributes. 

FIRST TABLE. 

SUBIBCTS BXPBB8SBD nOlTBATIYBLYi 

1. A word proper to one subject employed figuratively to express 
a resembling subject. 

There is no figure of speech so firequent, as what is derived from 
the relation of resemblance. Youth, for exalnple, is signified 
figuratively by the morning of life. The life of a man resembles a 
natural day in several particulars : the morning is the beginning of 
day, youth . the beginning of life ; the morning is cheerful, so is 
youth, dec. By another resemblance, a bold warrior is termed the 
thunderbolt of war ; a multitude of troubles, a sea of troubles. 

This figure, above all others, aflTords pleasure to the mind by 
variety of beauties. Beside the beauties above-mentioned, commdn 
to all sorts, it possesses in particular the beauty of a metaphor 
or of a simile ; a figure of speech, built upon resemblance, sug- 
gests always a comparison between the principal subject and the 
accessory ; whereby every good efi<^ct of a metaphor or simile 
may, in a very short and lively manner, be produced by this figure of 
speech. 

2. A word proper to the efiect employed figuratively to express 
the cause. 

Lux for the sun. Shadow for cloud. A helmet is signified by 
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the expression gUUermg terror. A tree by thadow or umhrage. 
Hence the expression : 

Nee hftbet Pelion imibiBa. — Ovid. 

Where the dun lunbrage hangs. — Spring, L 1023. 

A wound is made to signiiy an arrow : 

Vulnere son pedihns te conMquar.—Ovul. 

There is a peculiar force and beauty in this figure : the word 
which signifies %uratively the principal subject, denotes it to be a 
cause by suggesting the effect. 

3. A word proper to the cause, employed figuratively to express 
the effect* 

Boumque Ubare$, for etjitn. Sorrow or griefs for tears ; 

Again UlyMes veil'd hb pensive head ; 
Agam, iinman*d, ^ showT of sorrow shed. 

Streanihig Ori^f hiB faded cheek hedew'd. 
BlmAnUB, for darkness : 

Cseis-enaa^B in andk. — JBRmd, iii. 200. 

lliere is a peculiar energy in this figure, simflar to that in the 
former : the figurative name denotes the subject to be an efikct, 
by suggesting its cause. 

4. Two things being intimately connected, the proper name of 
the one employed figuratively to signify the otheri 

Aqr for ligfaL mgJa for darkness ; and hence, A sudden night. 
Wimer for a storm* at sea : 

V 

Interea magno misoert mnnnare pontum, 
Emissamque Hyemem sensit N^ptnnot. — JEmid, i. 198. 

DiiiB last figure would be too bold for a British writer, as a storm 
at sea is not inseparably connected with winter in this climate. 

5. A word proper to an attribute, employed figuratively to d^iote 
the subject. 

YouA and beauty for those who are young and beautiful : 

Tooth and beauty shall be laid in dust. 

Majeitif for the king : 

What art thou, that usorp'st this time vOf night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which tlie Majedy of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march T — HamUt^ ucthscl. 



■ Or have ye chosen this place 
After the toils of battle, to repose 
Tour wearied vtrdie. — Pmmmae Los/. 

Verdure for a green field.— -jSttrnmer, L 801, 
SIpcaking of cranes : 



The picmy nations woonds and death they brinr, 
And an the weir descends upon the wing.— iJtotf, iii. 10. 
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Cool«i» ftdvaaces YMierably wiBe.— //«ai&4ii. X4Q. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arises firom suggesting an at- 
tribute that embellishes the subject, ar f ute it ia a atnager light. 

6. A complex term, employed %uratively to 'denote one of the 
component parts. 

Funus for a dead body. BwrM for a ^rate. 

7. The name of one of the component parts instead of the com- 
plex term. 

Tesda for a marriage. The Etift for a country situated east from 
us. JocU vuUgia jerooty for imitating Jupiter in general. 

8. A word signifying time or place, en^iloyed %unaively to de- 
note what is connected with it. 

Clime for a nation, or for a constitution of government ; hence , 
the expression, Merejfid dime. Fleecy winter for inow^ SeaAiaa 
felix. 

9. A part for the whole. 

The PoU for the earth. The head for the person \ 

m 

Triginta minas pro capite too dedi. — pkniue. 
Tergum for the man: 

Ftigiens ttrgfam.-^Otfid. 
Vkdtus for the man : 

Jam iolgor amorain iugncti 

Terret equos, eqaitumqae vultos. — HonU. 

<|«ii dasiderio tit pador aat modtt3 
Tam chari capitis f^^IM. 

Damqae virent getuta ?'—lhid. 

illy growiag virtiMw joitified mj «ira8, 

And promu'd comfort to my sUwr fiairt.^^lUad, ii. 616. 



F orthwith from the pool he rears 
His mighty stature. — Paradise Lost. 



The silent iieaW with grief assails. — PameU. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure consists in marlung that part 
which makes the greatest figure. ■ 

10. The name of the container, employed figuratively to signify 
what is contained. . 

Chwe for the birds in it, Vocal grove. Skips for the seamen. 
Agonizing ships. MounUtins for the sheep pasturing upon them. 
Bleating mountains^ ZaeytUku s ^ Jthaca^ 6lc. for the inhabitants. 
Ex mcMtis domthuSf Livy. 

11. The name of the sustainer, employed figuratively to signify 
what is sustained. 

Altar for the sacrifice. Field for the battle fought upon it, Well- 
fought jge2<2. 

12. The name of the materials, employed figuratively to mgufv 
the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gladius. 
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IS. The names of the Heathen deities, emf>loyed figuratiyely to 
signify what they patronize. 

•fooe for the air, Mars for war, Yenus for beauty, Cupid for love, 
Ctrts for com, Neptone for the sea, Vtican for fore. 

I%t8 figure bestows great elevation upon the subject ; and there - 
fcxre ought to be confined to the higher strains of poetry. 

SECOND TABLE. 

ATTRIBUTES £XPRES8BD FI017BATIVELY. 

When two attributes are connected, the name of the one may be 
einplc^ed figuratively to express the other. 

Purity and virginity are attributes of the samei person ; hence 
the expression, Virgin snow, for pure snow. 

2. A word signifying properly an attribute of one subjeot, em- 
ployed figuratively to express a resembling attribute of another 
su^ect. 

• Tottering state, bnperiouf ocean* Angry flood. Raging tem- 
pest. Shallow fears. 

My sore diviailjr shftll bear the shield, 

And edge thy sfpord U» reap the glorioiw field. — Odyu&y, ii. 61. 

Black omeUy for an omen that portends bad fortune. 

^Ht odor. — VirgU. 

The peculiar beauty of this figwre arises from suggesting a com- 
parison. 

3. A word proper to the subject, employed to express 'one of its 
attributes. 

Mma for inteUectus, Msru for a resolution : 

Ifltam, oro, nm aeatea. 

4. When two subjects have a resemblance by a common quality, 
the name of the one subject may be employed figuratively to denote 
that quality in the other. 

Summer life for agreeable life. 

5. The name of the instrument made to signify the power of em- 
ploying it. 



-Melpomene, cui Iiquidam pater 



Voeem cum dlhara dedit. 

The ample field of figurative expression, displayed in these tables, 
affi>rds great scope for reasoning. Several of the obsewations re- 
lating to meti4>hor are applicable to figures of speech : these I shall 
slightly retouch, with some additions peculiarly adapted to the pre- 
sent subject. 

In the first place, aSs the figure under consideration is built upon 
relation, we find from experience, and it must be obvious from 
reason, that the beauty of the figure depends on the intimacy of the 
relation between the figurative and proper sense of the word. A 
aliffht resemblance, in particular, will never make this figure agree- 
able ; the expression, for exanqde, DrhA dawn a secret^ for listening 
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to a secret with attenUon, is hanh and uncoutii, becaiue there is 
scarce any resemblance between littauHg and drutkwg. The ex. 
pression wagk^ eraek, used by Ben JouMm for kmd cradb. is 
worse if possible : a load sound has not the slightest resemblance 
to a piece of matter that is weighty. The following expression of 
Luoetiusis not less iaulty : « Et lepido qus sunt /ucoto sonorc." 

"T — Sed magis 

Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 

Densnm humeris hibU aure volgos.— Bmi/. Cam. L 2. ode 13. 

Fhemiii^ S let acts of gods, and heroes old, 

What aBcient bards io ball und bow*r have told, 

Attempered to the lyre, your voice employ, 

Such the pleasM tar witt drink with siJcnt joy.— (W^^uey, i. 433. 

Strepitamque exterritus AMftf .— y/Ejutif, vi. 6G9. 

. — ^Wrlte, my Qneen, 

▲Ad with mine eyes I'll drimk the wordsyou send.— C^mMtiie, Mct 1. §e, fi. 
As thus th' effulgence tremolous I drink^^Summer, 1 1604. 
Neque mM enrros habenas — Gearg. i. 614. 

O Prince ! (Lycaon's valiant son ^eply'd,) 

As thine the steeds, be thine the task to guide. 

The horses practb'd to their lord's command, 

Shall tuar the rein, and answer to thy hand IHad, ▼. 5288. 

The following fi^;ure8 of q>eech seem altogether wild and extra- 
vagantythe figurative and proper meaning having no connexion 
whatever. Mmng softness, Freshness h-eaihes. Breathing prospect, 
Flowing spiing, Dewp light, Lucid coohiess, and mioiy othen of this 
false coin, may be found in Thomson's Seasons. 

Secondly, The proper sense of the word ought to bear some pro- 
porti(m to the figurative sense, and not soar much above it, nor sink 
much below it. This rale, as well as the foregoing, is finely illus. 
trated by Yida : 

Haec ^eo cam shit, cum fas audere poetis 

Malta modismultas ; tamen observare memento 

Si quando baud proprlis rem mavis dicore verbis, 

Translatlsqae aliunde notis, longeque petitis, 

Ne ntmiam pstendas, quaerendo tslia, curam. 

Namqne ali^uiexercentvim dnram, et rebus inique 

Nativam eripiunt formam, indignantibus ipsis, 

Invitasqoe jubent aiienos sumere vultus 

Haud magis impnidens mihi erit, et luminis expers. 

Qui puero ingentes habitas det fism gigantis, 

Quam siquis stabula alta lares appellet equinos. 

Aut crines magnae genitricis gramina dicat.— Poe/. lii. 148. 

• 

'airfly, In a figure of speech, every circumstance ought to be 
avoided that agrees with the proper sense only, not the figurative 
flense ; for it is the latter that expresses the thought, and the foxmer 
serves for no other purpose but to make harmony : 

Zaeynthus green with ever^ady groves, 

^11 ji***' presumptuous boast theh* loves : 

Obtguding on my choice a second lord, 

They press the Hymenean rite abhorr^d.-O^^wy, xii. 162. j 
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^acynthus here staDding figuratively for the inhabitants, the de. 
scription of the island is quite out of place ; it puzzles the reader, by 
making him doubt whether the word ought to be taken in its proper 
or figurative sense. 



W rite, mjr Qneen, 
And with mine eyes rll dtink the words you send, 
Though ink he made of gall.— (^ym6e2tne, act 1. «e. 3. 

The disgust one has to drink ink in reality is not to die purpose 
where the subject is driAking ink figuratively. 

In the fourth placei^ to draw consequences from a figure of spieech^ 
as if the word where to be understood literally, is a posa absurdity, 
^ it is confounding .truth with fiction* 

Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in bis bosom, 

That they may break his foaming courier's baeic, . 

And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caitiff recreant to my cousin Hereford.--12tetot< i/. net 1. m. 3< 

^n may be imagined heavy in a figurative sense : but weight in a 
proper sense belongs to the accessory only ; and therefore to de- 
scribe the effects of weifffat, is to desert the principal subject, and 
to convert the accessory into a principal : 

CromudL ^ow doss yow Grace? -• 

WoU^. Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my ffo6d Croairell* 

I know mysett now, and I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscienee. The Klnjg has cnrM me, 

I humbly thank his Grtece ; und from these 'shoulders. 

These niin'd pfUars, out of pity, taken 

A load would sink a navy, too much honour.*- Hestty VIU. act 3. se. 6. 

Ulysses speaking of Hector : 

I wonder nOw how yonder city stands, 

i¥hen we have here the base and piUar by us* . 

tSroiku mud CtmHa^ act 4. sc. 9. 

Othello. No ; my heart is tum'd to stone : I strike it, and it hurts my hand. 

OfAfliCs, act 4. ae. 5. 
Not less, ev^n in this despicable now, 
Than when the name fitl'd Afric withnffrights, 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid sone. 

Don SeboBtiant King ofPorUtgal, act 1. 

How lone a q^ce, since first I lov'd, it is ! 

To. look into a f^asB t fear, 
And am surprised with wonder, when I miss 

Grey hairs and wrinkles there.— Cowisy, voL 1. p. 86. 

1 chose the flourishing'st tree in all the park, 

With freshest bou^bs and fairest head ; 
I cut my love into his senile barfci 

And in three days behold 'tis dead ; 
Myvery written flames so violent be, 

They Ve burnt and withered up the tree.— Cow/ey, vol. 1. p. 136 

Ah, mighty Lore, that it were inward heat 

Which made this precious limbeck sweat ! 

But what, alas ! ah what does it avail* 
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That sbft weeps Imk to wondroiu ci^, 
As seerce the ass's hoof can ^old, 
So eold, that 1 admire tfaeyM hat hatl.— Cewicy, t9i,hp. 132. 

Such a play of words is pleasant in a ludicrous poam. 

AUnma, O Alphonso, AJphQMO ! 
Deyoorlnc seas hare wash'dthee from my si^ht. 
No time shall raie thee from my memory ; 
No! I will lire.to be thy monument: 
The cruel /ocean is no more tky tomb; 
But in my heart thou art intarc'd.^ilfevniuy Bride, aet 1. $t. h 

lEbia woM be vei^ right if there were any iseonristence in being 
inlened in one |rface really, and in another place figuratirely. 

Je crains que cette saison 
Ne nous amene la petto ( 
La gnenle da ehien oeleste 
Vomit feu snr rborison. 
Afin ^ue Je m'en delivre, 
Je veux lire ton gros livre 

Jnsqiies an dernier feOillet : ^ 

Toat ee que ta plama trace, 
. Bobinet^adelaglaoa 
A fahre trembler Juillet— Jl^yaord. - 

In me tota mens Venus « 

Cypmm deserait. — Horat. Csfw. L 1. a«b 19. 

From considering that a w^ used in a figurative sense suggests 
at the same time its proper meaning, we discover a fifth rule, That 
we ought not to employ a word in a figurative sense, the proper 
sense of which is inconsistent or incongnioos with the subject ; for 
every inconsistency, and even incongruity, thongh in the expres- 
sion only and not real, is unpleasant : 

Interea genitor Tyberini ad 0aminis nndam 
Vuinera neeabot lymphis ■ ■ JEnmd, i. 833. 

Tres adeo incertoa cssea caligine mlet 

ErmmtM pelege, tetidem sine sidere noctes — JEnmd^ iii.203. 

F 

The foregoing rule may be extended to form a sixth, That no 
epithet ought to be given to the figurative sense of a word that 
agrees not also with its proper sense : 



-Dicat Opnntiae 



Frater Megillae, quo OMitu 
Vi^nere.—tf orai. Carm. lib. I. oi». 27. 

Parcua deorum cultor et infraqoeBs, 
Intanienlih dam sapientiae- 
Consultos erro.— Hero/. Carm, lib* 1. ods 34. 



Seventhly, The crowding into one period or thought, different 
figures' of speech, is not less faulty than crowding metaphors in that 
manner ; the mind is distracted in the quick transition from one 
image to another, and is puszled instead of heing pleased : 

I am of ladies mott deject and wretched, 

That suckM the honey of his music-vows.— fiam/ef. 
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Mjr bleediDg bosom uekens at the sound.— 0(2jf«iey, i. 439. 

Ah miser, 
Q4iaiit& laboims in Ckarybdi I 
pigne paer meliore/lomma. 
Que saga, qais te solvere Tbessalis 
Macus veneihtt quis potorit ^us ? 
Vix iUigatum te triformi 
Pegassos'oipodiet Chimsra, — H^nU, Carm. lib. 1. odt 27. 

Eighthfy, If crowding figures be bad, it it still worse to graft <me 
figure upon jK&other : 

While bis k^n faldhion drinks the wanrion* lives.— /IumI, zi. 21 1. , 

A falchion drinking a wanriors' blood, is a figure built upon reseni. 
blance, which is passable. But then in the expression, K«e» is 
again put for Udod ; and by thus grafting one figure upon another, 
the expression is rendered obscure and unpleasant. 

Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures that can scarce be ana- 
lyzed, or reduced to plain language, are least of all tolerable : 

Votisincendimusaras.— .^netdy iii. 279. 



Oneraotque canistris 



Dona laboratae Cereris.— ^neuf. vifT. 180. 

Vulcan to the Cyclopes : 

Anna acri &cien4^ viro : nunc viribus nsus, 
Nunc manibus rapides, omni nunc arte magistra 
Precipiiate moras. — JEruidf viii. 441. 



Huic gladiOf perqtie aerea futa 



^er tnnlcam M]ualentem euro, latus kaimi aperCum.-— t^neuf, x. 313. 

Semotique pHus, tarda neceesitas 
Lethi, conipait gnulum.— Hontf. Carm. Ubi. 1. ode 3. 

Seribdris Vario fortis, at Ifostium 

Victor, Maeonii eamihiis afile.-^-flbraf. Csfw. Ii6. 1. oils Su 

Else shall our fates be number'd with the dead.— /^mhI, v. $94. 

Commutual death the fate of war confounds. — IHadi viii. 85. and xt. 117. 

Speaking of Proteus : 

Instant he wearsi elusive of the rape, 

The mimic force of every savage shape. — Odytgey, iv. 6eQ. 

Rolling convulsive on the floor, is seen 

The piteous object of a prostrati Queen — Ibid, iv. 962. 

The mingling tempest waves its^loom.— iltctemn, 387. 

A various sweeloess swells the ^nUe raoe.-^/M. 640. 

A sober calm fleeces uiiboQDd^d.ether.«-IM. 788. 

The distant water-fall swelhi in the breese.— iTtfitsf , 788. 

in the tenth place, When a subject is introduced by its proper name, 
it is absurd to attribute to it the properties of a different subject to 
which the word is sometiines applied in a figurative sense :^ 

Hear me, O Heptane ! thoit who9e arms are hnri'd 

From shore to shore, and gM the sc^d woAA.'^O^fUiy, ru C17« 

Neptune i^ here introduced personally, and not figuratiyelv for the^ 

47 
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ocean : the description, therefore, which is only iqppUcahle to the 
latter, is altogether improper. 

It is not sufficient that a figure of' speeth be regularly constructed, 
and be free firom blemish : it requires taste to discern when it is 
proper, when improper ; and taste, I suspect, is our only guide. 
One, however may gather from reflection and experience, ttot or- 
.naments and graces suit not any of the dispiriting passions, nor are 
proper for expressing any thing grave and important In famiiliar 
conversation, they are in some measure ridiculous : Proapero, in the 
~ ~ ' to his daughter Miranda, says, 



The fringed cnrtakit of thhie eyes advance, 
And say what thou seest yond. 

No exception can be taken to the justness of the figure ; and'cir* 
cumstances may be imagined to make it proper ; ' but it is certainly 
not proper in familiar conversation. 

In the last place. Though figures of speech have a charming efiect 
when accurately constructed and properly introduced, they ought 
however to be scattered with a sparing hand : nothing is more lus- 
cious, and nothing consequently more satiating, than redundant 
ornaments of any kind. 



CHAP. XXI. 

.NABSATIOIf AND DESCKIPTION. . 

UoBACE, and many critics after him, exhort writers to choose a 
subject adapted to their genius. Such observations would multiply 
rules of criticism without end ; and at any rate belong not to the * 
present work, the object of which is human nature in general, and 
what is common to t^e species. But though the choice of a sub- 
ject comes not under such a plan, the manner of execution cornea 
under it ; because the manner of execution is subjected to general 
rules, derived firom principles common to the species. These rules, 
as they concern the thines expressed as. well as the language or ex^ 
pression, require a division of thia chapter into two parts ; first of 
thoughts, and next of words. I pretend not to justify this division 
as entirely accurate : for, in discoursing of thoughts, it is difficult to 
abstract altogether from the wordi ; and still more difficult, in dis- 
coursing of words, to abstract altogether from the thought. 

The first rule is, That in history the reflections ought to be 
chaste and solid ; for 'while the mind is intent upon truth, it is little 
disposed to the operations of the imagination. Strada's Belgic His- 
tory is full of poetical images, which, discording with the subject, 
are unpleasant ; and they have a still worse effect^ by giving an air 
of .fiction to a genuine history. Such flowers ought to be scattered 
with a sparing hand, even in epic poetry ; and at no rate are they 
proper till the reader be warmed, and by an enlivened imagination 
be prepared to relish them ; in that state of mind they are agree. 
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able : bat while we are sedate and atientive to an historical chain 
of facts, we reject with disdain every fiction* This Belgic history- 
is indeed wofuUy vicious both in matter and in form : it is stuffed 
with frigid and unmeaning rejections; and its poetical flashes, 
even laying' aside their impronriety» are mere tinsel. 

Second, Vida,* following Horace, recommends a modest com- 
mencement of an epic ppem ; giving for a reason, That the writer 
ought to husband his fire. 'Diis reason has weight; but what is 
said above suggests a reason still more weighty : bold thoughts and 
figures are never relished till the mind be heated and thoroughly 
engaged, which is not the reader's case at jthe commencement. 
Homer introduces not a single simile in the first book of the Iliad, 
nor • in the first book of the Odyssey. On the other hand, Shak* 
speare begins one of his plays with a sentiment too bold for the most 
heated imagination : 

Bedf&rd, Hang be the heavens with black, yield day to night \ 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish yoar crystal tresses in the sky. 
And with them scoarge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Hennr's death ! 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to five long ! 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth.->-l^^tri< Part, Hmry VL 

The passage with which Strada begins his history, is too poetical 
for a subject of that kind ; and at ai^ rate too high for the begin- 
ning of a grave performance. A third reason ought to have no 
less influence than either of the former, That a man, who, upon his 
first appearance, strains to make a figure, is too ostentatious to be 
relished. Hence the first sentences of a woric ought to be short, 
natural, and simple. Cicero, in his oraticm Pro ArcMa Potia^ errs 
against this rule ; his reader is out of breath at the very first period ; 
which seems never to end. Burnet begins the History of his Own 
Times with a period long and intricate. 

A third rule or observation is. That where the subject is intended 
for entertainment solely, not for instruction, a thing ought to be 
described as it appears, not as it is in reality. In running, for ex- 
ample, the imputee upon the ground is proportioned in some degree 
to the celerity of motion : Siough in appearance it is otherwise ; 
for a person in swift motion seems to skim the ground, and scarcely 
to touch it. Virgil, with great taste, describes quick running ac. 
cording to appearance ; and raises an image fiur more lively than 
by adheriiig scrupulously to truth ; 

Hos super advenit Volsca de gente Camilla, 

Agmen agens equitum et florentes aere catervas, 

BoUatriz: non iUa colo calathisve Hinervae 

Fcsmineas assneta raanus ; sed praelia virgo 

Dara pati, cursuque pedum praevertere ventos^ 

Ilia vn intactae segetis per gumma volaret 

Chramina; nee teneras cursa laesissetaristas: 

Yel mare per me^um, flnctu suspen/Mt tumenti, 

iP'eiTet iter ; celeres nee tingeret aequore p]anta9.«--.i9E^sMf . vii. 80S. 

* Poet. lib. 3. 1. 30. 
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lliis example is copied by the author of T^emathus .- 

Les Brutiena sont leeeres k la course comme les carfs, et comme les daims. On 
croiroit que I*berba mSme la plus (eodre ii*est point foal6e soas leiin pieds; 4 
peine laMentrib dans le sable qoelques traces de leurs paf^-^Lw. 10. 

Again: 

P6j& il avoit abattu Ensiles si I^ger a la course, qu'A peine il imprimoit li^ 
trace de ses pas dans le sable, et qui devan^oit dans son pays les plus rapides 
flots de rEurotas et de T Alph6e.— iio. 90. 

Fourth, In narratioD as well as in descriptiony objects ought to be 
painted so accurately as to form in the mind of the reader distinct 
and lively images. Every useless circumstance ought indeed to be 
suppressed, because every such circumstance loads the narration ;* 
but if a circumstance be necessary, however dight, it cannot be 
described too minutely. The force of language consists in raising 
complete images ;* which have the effect to transport the reader as 
by magic into the very place of the important action, and to convert 
him as it were into a spectator^ beholding every thing that passes. 
The narrative in an epic poem ought to rival a picture in the liveli- 
ness and accuracy of its representations :' no circumstance must be 
omitted that tends to make a complete imag^ ; because an imper- 
feet image, as well as any other imperfect conception, is cold and 
uninteresting. I shall illustrate Uiis rule by several examples, 
giving the first place to a beautifbl passage from Virgil : 

QjomIIs fopulea mcerens Philomela sub umbr& 

Amissos queritar foetus, qnos dums urator 

Observans nido impimies detraxit.— (7eof)f. 14b, 4. 1. 511. 

The poplar, ploughman, and unfledged young, though not essential 
in ^e description, tend to make a complete image, and upon that 
account arc an embellishment. 
Again : 

I}ic viridem ^neas frowiMti ex iUw raelntn 
Conftitttit, signum nautis. — JEncidt v. 129. 

Horace, addreMmg Fortune : 

Te pauper ambit solltcitn prece 
Rons c<rfontis : te doaninam aeqnoria, 

Qnicom^iie BitbysA laceasit 

Oafpathtiun pelagus earin&.— Corm. lib. 1. ode 36. 

illnm ex mcBoibos hosticis 
Metronabellantis tyranni 
Prospiciens, et adulta viigo 
Suspiret : £heu, ne nidis agminnm 
Sponstts lacessat regius asperam 
Tactn leonen, qnem croenta 
Per medias rapitira eaede8.-»Cdnn. Ub- 3. ode 3. 




Shakspeare says,f ^< You may as well go about to turn the sun to 
ice by fanning in his face with a jMacoc&'« feather." The peacock's 
feather, not to mention the beauty of the objeol, eonifletes the 
image : an accurate image cannot be formed of that ianciAil opera- 
tion without conceiving a particulax feather ; and one is at a loss 
ivhen this is neglected in the description. Agun, ** The rogues 

* Chap. ii. part 1. sect. 7. f Henry V. act 4. ac. 4. 
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lighted me into the river with as little vemorae as they would have 
.drowned a bitch's blind puppies, fifteen i' th' litter.*'* 

Oid hndy. You would not be a queen ? 
Annt. No, not for aU the riches tinder heav'n. 

Oid Lady. Tia strange : a threepeoyce bow'd would hire me, old as I am, to 
queen it-*£foiiry FIIL act 2. m. 6. 

In the following passage, the action, with all its material circumr 
stances, is represented so much to the life, that it would scarce ap- 
pear more distinct to a real spectator ; and it is the manner of de^ 
^M^ription that contributes greatly to the sublimity of the passage. 

He spake ; and, tQ confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming M^^ords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blue 
Far rooad illnmin'd beU : highly they rag'd 
Agfiinst the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
clashed on their sounding shields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward th^ vau\]t of heav'n.— Jtfttten, 6. 1. 

A passage I am to cite from Shakspeare, falls not much short of 
that now mentioned in particularity of description : 

O you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Bome ! 

Knew yon not Pompey ? Many a Ume and oft 

Have you cUmb*d up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Tour infants in your arms ; and there have sat 

The live-longday with patient expectation 

To see greatPompev pass the streets of Romp ; 

And when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have yon not made an universal shout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in his concave shores? — JvMus Cmtar^ aetl.scl. 

The following passage 19 scarce inferior to either of thoee mentioned ; 

4 Far before the rest, the son of Ossian comes ; bright in the smiles of youth, fair 

^ - as the first bean^ €f[ the svn. His long hair waves on his back : his dark brow is' 

half beneath his helmet. The sword aangs loose on the heroes aide: and his 

spear glitters as he moves. I fled from his terrible eye, King of hi|(h Temora. 

^^Fiagal. 
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The Mairiade of Voltaire errs gr^ady against the fiiregoing rule t 
every incident is touched in a summary way, without ever descend, 
ing to circumstances. This manner is good in a general history, 
the purpose of which is to record important transactions : but in a 
fable it is cold and uninteresting ; because it is impracticable to 
form distinct images of persons at things represented in a manner so 
superficial. 

It is observed above, that every useless circumstance ought to be 
auppressed. Hie erowdiag such circumstances is, on the one hand, 
no less to be avoided, than the oonciseness for which Voltaire is 
blamed, on the other. In the JEneid,] Barce, the nurse of Sicheus, 
whom we never hear of before nor after, is introduced for a purpose 
not more important than to call Anna to her sister Dido ; and that 
it might not be thought nijttst in Dido, eveii in this trivial circum.r 

* Neny Wives of Windsor, aet a sc. 5. t Ub. 4, 1. 692. 
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Stance, to prefer her hasband's nurse befi»e her own* the poet takeis 
care to inform his reader, that Dido's nurse was dead. To this I 
must oppose a beautiful passage in the sane book, where, after 
Dido's last speech, the poet, without detaining his readers, by de- 
scribing the manner of her death, hastens to the lamentation of her 
attendimts : 

Dixent ; atque Qlain media Inter tella ferro 

Conaptam atpicinnt eomhes, eiiieaM|iie eraore 

SpvmanteiD/ spanasqae maDiiB. It clamor ad alta 

Atria ; concqsaam baccbator fama per urbem ; 

LameDtis gemitoque et foemiaeo alnlata 

Tecta fremnnt ; reaoiiat magaU plangoribot ether.— X46. 4. 1 663. 

As an appendix to the foreffoing rule, I add the following obserra- 
tion, That, to make a su<Uen and strong impression, some sinf^e ' 
circumstance happily selected, has more power than the mortla* 
boured description. Macbeth, mentioning to his lady some voices 
he heard while he was murdering *the King, says, 



There's one did lanch in*s sleep, and one eiy'd Murder ! 
They wik'd each oUier ; and 1 stood and beard them : 
But they did say their prayers, and address them 
Agein to sleep. 

Xisdy. There are two lode'd together. 

Macbeth, One ery'd, God bless as f and amen the other; 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady, consider it not so deeply. 

IKuMk. Hot wherefore could not I pronounce Amen r 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

LadM, These deeds mott not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

MsAOk. Metbou^t I heard a voiee cry. Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder deep, Ae.^^ei 2. ce. 3. 

Alphonso, in the JMbtirftifi^ Brides shut up in the same prisoi 
where his father had been confined : 

In a daik comer of my cell I found 
This paper, what it Is this light will shew, 

*' If my Alphonso" -Ha ! IRMding, 

** if my Alphonso live, restore him Heav'n ; 

Give me more weight, crush my declining yean 

With bolts, with chains/ imprisonment, and want; 

But bless my son, visit not nim for me." 

It Is his hand : this was his pray'r— Tet more : 

'* Let ev'ry hair, which sorrow by the roots l^ttiimg. 

Tears from my hoary and devoted head, 

Be doubled in thy mercies to my son : 

Not for mvself, but him, hear me, all-mcious"— 

'TIs wantuig what should follow— Heav*n should foUow, 

But 'tis torn oir--Why should that word alone 

Be torn from his petition Y *Twas to Heav^i 

But Heav'n was deaf, Heav*n heard him not; but thus. 

Thus as the name of Heav'n from this is torn, 

So did it tear the ears of mercy from 

His voice, shutting the gates or pray'i* against him. 

If piety be thus debair'd access 

On high, and of good men the very best 
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Is singled out to bleed, and bear the scovm, 

Whatls reward ? or, Wbat is punishment f 

But who shall dare to tax eternal justice.— JfeHmifigBfMfof od 3. sc 1. 

This incident is a happy invention, and a mark of uncommon 
genius. 
Describing Prince Henry : 

I saw jroung Hanry, with his beaver on, 
His cimses on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Rise from the sronnd like feathePd Mercury ; 
And vaulted inth such easie into his seat* 
As if an aneel dropt down from the clouds. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Fir9tPart,HenryVLaa^9C,2. 

King Henrv. Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st on Heaven's bliss, 
fiola up thy haikd, niake signal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no sign ! — Second Part, Henry VL act 8. M. 10. 

The same author, speaking ludicrously of an army debilitated with 
diseases, says, 

Half of them dare not shake the snow from off their cassocks, lest they shake 
themselves to pieees. 

1 have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate. The flame had 
resounded in the halls \ and the voice of the people is heard no more. The stream 
of Clutha was removed from its place by the fall of the vralls. The thistle shook 
there its lonely head : the moss whistled to the wind. The fox looked out from 
the windows : and the rank grass of the waif waved round his head. Desolate 
is the dwelling of Moma : silence is in the house of her fathers.-^Hngal. 

To draw a character is the master-stroke of description. In 
this Tacitus excels ; .his portraits are natural and lively, not a fea« 
ture wanting nor misplaced. Shakspeare, however, ezc6eds Tacitus 
in liveliness ; some chaitecteristical circumstance being generally 
invented, or laid hold of, which paints more to the life than many 
words. The following instance will explain my meaning, and, at 
the same time, prove my observation to be just : 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster T 

Sleep when he wekes, and creep into the jaundice, 

By being peevish? I tell thee what, Antonio, 

(I love thee, and it is my love that speaks). 

There are a sort of men, wliose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stiUness entertain, 

With purpose to be dressM in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who shoiud say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark f 

O my Antonio, I do know of those. 

That therefore only are reputed wbe, 

For saying nothiog.— vVsrcftan/ of Veniee, sd 1. se. 2. 

Again : 

Qratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice ; 
his reasons are like two grains of wheat hidm two bushels of chaiF; yon shall 
seek Bi\ day ere you find them, and when you have them they are pot worth 
»he search .^i&t{f. 
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In the following passage a character is completad by a siiq^le- 
stroke : 

Shallow. O the mad dfiys that I have spent ; and to see how many of mine old 
aofiuaintaBce are dead. 

aUenee. We shall all follow, Coosin. 

SMIew. Certato, 'tia certain, very stire, very sure. Death (aathe- Psalmist 
^th) u certain to all : all shall die. How a good yoke of bnllooks at Stamford 
fair? 

Slender, Tmly, Coasin, I was not there. 

Shatt»w. Death is certain. Is old Diu6ls of yow town living yet ? 

aiUnet. Dead, Sir. 

Sftotfets. Dead ! see, see ; he drew a good bow : and dead. He shot a line 
shoot How a score of ewes now T 

SiUmu. Thereafter as they be. A score of good ewes may be worth ten poonds. 

S/udhw. And is old Ihmhh dead ISeeond Pmrt, Bmnf IV. «et 3. se. 3. 

Describing a jealous husband : 

Neither press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, but be hath an abstract for the 
remembrance of such places, and goes to them by his note. There is no hiding 
yoo in the house.— itfi^ Witm of Windtor, od 1. se. 3. 

Congreve has an inimitable stroke of this kind in his comedy of 
Low for Loi» : 

Bon Logond. Well, father, and how do all at home ? how does brother Dick, 
and brother Yal f 

Sir Smi^toH, Dick : body o' me, Dick has been dead these two years. I writ 
yon word when yon were at Leghorn. 

Bon, Mess, that's true : marry^ f had forgot. Dick^s dead, as you say. 

Act 8. se. 6. 

FalstafF speaking of ancient Pistol : 

He's no swaggerer, hostess: a tame cheater Tfaitb ; vou m^ stroke him as 
gently as a p«ppy«greybo«nd ; he will not swagger with a Bamry hen, if her 
lexers torn back in any show of resbtance.— Sseond Par/, Henry IV. aei 2. ic. 9. 

Ossiani among his other excellencies, is eminently successful in 
drawing characters : and he never fails to delight his reader with 
the beautiful attitudes of his heroes. Take the following instances : 

O Oscar ! bead the strong iti arm ; but spare the feeble hand; Ba tbon a stream 
of many tides against the toes of thy people ; bat like the gale that moves the 
grass to those who ask thine eld.— So Tremor lived ; such Tratbal was ; and 
such has Fincal been. Aiy arm was the support of the injured ; and the weak 
rested behind the lightning of my steel. 

We heard the voice of joy on the coast, and we thooght that the mighty Catb- 
roore came. Cathmore the friend of strangers ! the brouer of red-haired Cairbar. 
But their souls were not the same ; for the light of heaven was in the bosom of 
Cathmore. His towers rose on the baoks of ^4tha : seven paths led to his hdls : 
seven chiefs stood on these paths, and called the stranger to the feast But 
Cathmore dwelt in the wood to avoid the voice of praise. 

Dermid sind Oscar were one : they reaped the battle tog^er. Their frienidUiip 
was strong as their steel ; and death walked between them to the Held. Thev 
rush on the foe like two rocks falling from the brow of Ard^en. Their swords 
are sUined with tlie blood of die valiant : warriors faint at thefa* nanke. Who is 
equal to Oscar but Dermid 1 Who to Dermid bat Oscar T 

Son of Comhal, replied the chief, the strength of Momi's arm has faUed. I at- 
tempt to draw the sword of my yonth,bat it remains in itaplace : I throwthespear, 
bnl » falls short of the mark : and t feel the weight of my shield. We deci^ Hko 
the gvafs of the mountain, and our strength returns no more. I have a sob, O 
Fingal ! his soul has delighted in the actions of Momi'iB youth ; but bis sword has 
not been fitted against the foe, neither has hb tame begun. I come with him to 
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iiatde, to direct his acroi. His renown wijl be a sun to my soul in the dark hoaf 
of my departore. O that the nameof Morni. were forgot among the people ! 
that the heroes would only say» ** Behold the fktfaer of Oant." 

Some writers, through heat of imagim^tion, fall into contradic- 
tion ; some are guilty of downright abaurdities ; and some even 
rave like madmen. Against sach capital errors one cannot be more 
effectually warned than by collecting instances ; and the first shall 
be of a contradiction the most venial of all. Virgil speaking of 
Neptune : 

laterea magno nmeeri mnrmure pontnm, 

Emissamque hyemen sensit Neptunus, et imis 

Stagna refusa vadis : ffravUer ettmrnotm, et alto' 

Prosplciens, sutomti ptaeidtan caput extnlit undte.-*^gEn0ttf, i. 138. 

Again : 

When first yonhg fiftiro, in his boundless mind, 

A work t'outlast immortal Rome design'd.— vJCisaj^en Criiieism, 1, 130. 

The following examples are of absurdities : 

Alii pnlsis e torraento catenu discerpti sectique, dimidiato corpore pagnabant 
sibisupsrstites, ac peremptae partis ultores. — Slrada, Du. 3. L 2. 

II pover huomo, che non sen' era accorto, 
Andava combattendoi ed era morto. — ^Berni. 

He fled ; but flying left his life behind.— /Ka<f, li. 483. 

Full through his neck the weighty falchion sped ; 

Along the pavement rollM the muttering head.— Od[y»My. xtii. 36ft. 

The last article id of raving like one mad. Cleopatra speaking 
to the aspic : 



-Welcome, thon kind deceiver. 



Thou best of thieves ; who, with an easy Icey, 

Dost open life, and'unperceiv'd by us, 

Ev'n steal us from ourselves ; discbarging so 

Death's dreadful office, better than h imself ; 

Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 

"That Death stands by, deceived by his own image, 

And thinks hhnself but sleeps— £)7y(feii, All for Lm, act 5. 

Reasons that are common and known to every one, ought to be 
taken for granted; to express them is childish, and interrupts the 
narration. Quintus Curtius relating the battle of Issus, 

Jam in conspectn,sed extra teli jactum, ixtraque acieserat; qoumprioKs Fer- 
sac inconditum et trucem sustlilere clamorbm. lUddittar et a Macedoaibuff 
major, Mercitns impar nanero, ted jagb montidm vastisqne saltibus reperens-^ 
SOS : quippe semptr dremmjula nomor&pdrefKO, qtmniumeun^ aeceptre cocsnr, 
muUipHcatQ sono referunt. 

Haying discussed what observation^ occurred upon the thoughts, 
or things, expressed, I proceed' to what more pecuharly concern the 
language or verbal dress. The langt^age proper for expressing pas- 
sion being handled in a forrtier chapter, several observations there 
made are applicable to the present subject ; particularly, that am 
words are intimately connected with the ideas they represent, the 
emotions raised by the sound and by the sense oij^t to be conw^ 
coztei^ An elevated subject requires an elevated style ; what im 

48 
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fanuBar ought to be familiarly expressed ;- a aubjeet that ht aeiionr' 
and important ought to be clothed in plain nervous langua^ ; a 
description, on the other hand, addressed to the imagination, is sus- 
ceptible of the highest ornaments that sounding words and fi gor ati v e 
expression can bestow upon it* 

I shall give a few example of the foregoing mles. A poet of 
any eenios is not . apt to dress a htgh* subject in low words ; and yel 
blemishes of that kind are found even in classical works. Horace, 
observing that men are satisfied with themselves, but seldom with 
their condition, introduces Jupiter indulging to each his own choice r 

Jam faci«m quod viillis : ens to, qoi nodo iaiie0» 
•Mereator: to, coDtuhw modo, nuticue; hinc tos, 
. Vos bine nuttatis discedite partibiu : eia, 
Quid statis f nolint : atqai licet eue beaCis. 
QM causae est| merito q«in illis JmpUir «m&« 
fmta$ kmten injUt J oeque se fore posthac 
Tarn faciieai dicat'» voUs ut praebeat anrem ^-^Sat. lib. 1. Sat. h jl. 16. 

Jupiter in wrath, puffing up botli cheeks, is a low and even ludicrous 
entpveasion, far firom suitable to the gravity and importance of the 
subject ; every one must feel the discordance. * Tlie following cou^- 
plet, sinking far below the subject, is no less ludicrous : 

Not one looks backward, onward still be goesr 

Yet ne'ier looksforward farther than his nose.^-JEiscjf on .Van,^. iv. 22S. 

Le Rhin tremble et fremSt k ces tHstes nouvelles ; 
' Le feu sort i travers ses humldes prunelles, 
C'est done trop peu, dit-il, que rfscaut en deux moia 
Mi appris i couler sous de nouvelles loiz ; 
Et de miUe remparts mon onde environn^e 
De ces fleuves sans nom sulyra la destin^e T 
Ab f perlsstnt mes eaux, ou par d*illustres coops 
Montrons qui dolt c6der des raortels ou de nous. 
A ces mots essiitanf se barbe limonneuie, 
if prend d'un vieux guerrier la fifure poudreose. 
Son front cicatrice rend son air nirieux, 
Et rardenr du combat 6tincelle en ses yeux. — Boileam, EpUre 4. 2. 61. 

A god wiping his dirty beard is proper for burlesque poetry only^. 
and altogether unsuitable to the strained elevation of this poem. 

On the other hand, to rais^ the expression above the tone of the 
subject, is a fault than which none is more common. TtSke the foU 
lowing instances : 

.Oroan le plus fijele k server ses desBolns, 
fik sous le del brtUant des plus noirs Affricains.-— Bi^assr, tiet 3. jc. 8. 

Les ombres par trots fols ont obscure! les cieux 

Beimis que le sorameU n*est tntfh dans vos yeux ; 

£t le lour a trob fols chass6 la nuit obscure 

Deputs que votre corps languit sans nourriture.— PAcibv, oef L ^. 3. 

^imeniff. Ce mortel , qui montra tant de z^le pour moi, Vit>il encore? 
A9^. — — — H voit Tastre qui vous 6claire.-^£s/A«r, act 2. *c 3. 

Qui, c'est Agamemnon, c'est ton rol qui t*eveUle ; 

yUtiB, recennoiil la ybix qui frappe ton breille.--J^t20nt^- 

4 No jocund health that Denmaric drinks to-day, 
?"V!5? CS** cannon to the clouds sftall tell ; 
And the King's rowse the heav'hs shall bniit aeala, 
XespeaUng earthly thunder.-^aMst, set 1. «- 2/ 
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-In the inner room 



t spy a winking lamp, that weakly itrikes 

The ambient air, scared kfaidling faito light.-&itfAefm FaU of CqiiM, otl 3. 

'In the funeral orations of the Bishop of Meaux, the following pas- 
sages are raised far above the tone of the subject : 

I^Ocean etonnd de^se V«ir travert6 tant de iaUt ^n das Qppareils si diversi et 
poor des causes si differentesi 4^.—^. 6. 

Gfande Beioe, je satiiCuf A vos plus tendres desirs, quand je c6Ubre mop 

Smurqua; et son cceora qnia'a jama^ v^u que pour lui, s'^veiUe, tout poudre 
I'il est, et deyient lensiblei m6me sous ce drap mortuaire, au uom d*ttn epoux 
Cher.— 1». 83. 

Montesquieu^ in a ittdactic woric, L^esprii ies Loixy gives too 
:|^at indulgence ta imagination : the tone of his language swells 
ftequently above his subjects I give an example : 

Mr. le Comte de Bonlahiviniers et Mr. rAbbeDubos ont fait ch«vcun un sys« 
tene, dont Tan semble ^tre une oonjoration eontre le tiers-etat, et l*autre anecon? 
jori^n eontre la noblesse. Lorsqne le Soleil donna k Phaeton son ehar 4 con- 
rdttira,il lui dit, 81 vous montes trop haut, vous bruleres la demeure celeste; si 
vous descendes trbp has, vous r^duirez en cendres la terre : n'alles point trop k 
droitey*vons tomberiM dans la constellation du serpent; n'alles Mint trop k 
-gaaebe, voins irie^ dans celle de I'aatel : teneS'^ons entre les dem^Jb. 3Q. e&. 10. 



The following passage, intended, one would imagine, as a receipt 
to boil water, is altogether burlesque by the laboured elevation of 
.the diction : 

A nyaasy caldron of.stnpendous^me , 

They brought, and plac'd it o'er the rising flame : 

Then heap the lighted wooid ; the flame cuyides 

Beneath the vase, and climbs around the sides : 

la its wide womb they pour the rushing stream : 

The boUing water bubbles to the brim. — Iliads xviii. 406. 

3n a passage at the beginning of the fourth book of Telemaehus, 
4>ne feels a sadden bound upward without prepiiiution^ ^which ac* 
«cords not with the subject : 

Calypso, qui avoit ^t6 jusqu'& ce moment immobile et transport^e de plauir 
• en ^coatant les aventures de T6Umaque, Pintenrompit ponr Inl falre prendre 
quelqoe rep6s. II est lems, lui dit-eUe, que vous ali&ez goiter la doucear dn 
sommeil apr6s tant de travaax. Vous n'aves rien jk oraindreici^ tout ^ous est 
favorable. Abandonnes vous done k la joye. Goutez la pais, et tons tes autres 
dons des dieui dont vous allez dtre comb(§. Demain, ^tMtnd l*Aurore aue set 
doigts de roses enir'owrirales portsi Sonet de VOrient^ et^le$ Chovaux du Se- 
lal, tortantde Vonie amere repandrotU UsJUofimet du jour, fowefiaster itsoanf 
etix totites Us etoQei du eiiel, nous reprendrons, mon cher T6t6Biaque, lliistoire de 
vosmalfaears. 

This obviously is copied from a similar passive in, the ^neid, 
which ought to hajre been copied, because it lies open to the 
same censure ; b^t the force of authority is great : 

At r^^a gravi jamduduin saueia cura 

Vnlnus aUtvenisy ej cteco carpitnr igni. 

Multa viri virtus ammo, multusque recursat 

Gentis honos : hareut infix! pectore vultus, 

V^rboqu^ : nee placidam membris da( cura qaietem. 

Po$ffraPba^6^^lralmtlllmpodeterru8, 

Humoufitmfitt AvTorufdlo dimovertUumthim: • 

Cum ^ unanimem illQquiturmBteii|iiait>rQr^.«»M|.iv. h 
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Take another example' where the words rise above the subject ? 

Ainsi lespeoplef y accoamreot bientdt en foale de toutes partee, la commeroa 
de cette vUle etoit semblable au flux et aa reflux de la mer. Les tr^sors y eiir 
troient comma lei dots vienneDt Tan tmr Tautra. Toot y 6toit apport^ et ea 
aortoit librvment ; tout ce qoi y entroH, etoit utile ; toat ce qai en sortoit, laSsr 
toit.en e<>itaiit d'aatrea ricbesses en aa place. JLfa jtialice sfev^re jpraaidoit daaa 
le port au railien de tant de nations. La franchise, la bonne foi, la candeur, 
aembloient du bant de ces superbs tours appeller lea marchanda des terrea le 
plus (AtAfpt^ : ckaeun de cea marcbanda, 4otf ^*t2 vint dn ncerofimtaies e» U 
soleil sort thaqwjumr du sain det ondea, aat< qu^UfiU pmrti de utU grands mer ouk 
toUU Imm de mm tame m eUindre tetfmtx, vivoU paisible et en auret6 daaa Su* 
laote eomme dana aa patrle .'—Tafeauiftia, I. 13. 



The language of Homeris suited to bis subject, no less accurate- 
ly than the actions and sentiments of his heroes are to their characr 
ters. Virgil, in that parttcular, fUls short of perfection : his language 
kstately throughoot; andthou^he descepdsattimesto the simplest 
branchesof cookery, roasting and boiling for example, yet he never 
relaxes a moment from die high tone.* In adjustmg hi^ language 
to his subject no writer equals 8wifl. i can recollect but one ex. 
ception, which at the same time is far from being gross ; Tk^ Jour* 
ntd of a Modem Ladyia composed in a style blending spiightliness 
with familiarity, perfectly suited to the subject : in one passage, 
however, the poiet deviating from that style, takes a toiie ajkive nis 
subject. The passage I have in view begins, ^ 1 16, But la me nofo 
awhile survep, dsc. and ends at L 135. 

It is proper to be ^served upon this head^ that writers of inferior 
rank are continually upon the stretch to enliven and enforce their 
subject by exaggeration and superlatives. This unluddly has an 
effect coiitrary to what is intended ; die reader, disgusted with lan- 
guage that swells above the subject, is led by contrast to think 
more meanly of the subject than it may possibly deserve. A maa 
of prudence, l>eside , will be no less careful to husband his strength 
in writing Uian in walking; a writer too liberal of superlatives, 
jBxhausts his whole stock upon ordinary incidents, and reserves n6 
share to express, with greater energy, matters of importance.f 

Many writers of that kind abound so in epithets, as if poetry 
consisted entirely in high-sounding words. Take the following 
instance : 

> 

When black-brow'd Night her daaky mantie apreadi 

And wrapt in aolemn gloom the aable aky ; y 

When aootning Sleep her opiate dewa had ahed, 

And aeal'd in ailken alumber ev'ry eye : 
My wakeful thoughta admit no balmy reat, 

IVor the sweet bliss of soft oblivion ahare ; 
But watchful woe diatracta my aching breaat, 

My hesrt the snbject of corroding care : 

"* See iEnaid,«b.i. 188--219. 

t Montaigne, reflecting upon the then preaent modea, obaervea, that there ne- 
ver waa at any time ao abject and aervile proatitutloa of worda in the 
addrenes made by people of (aahion to one another; the humblest tendera of 
life and soul, no profeasiotfa under that of devotion and adoration ; the writer 
^onatantly declaring himaelf e vaaaa), nay a alave; ao that when any more ae- 
riouatNscaaion of frlendahlp or gratitude requvea more gmiuine professions, 
wordaare wanting to express them. ^ ' 
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Trom baants of meD, with wand'riog steps and alow, 
I flolit&ry steal, and soothe my pensive woe. 

IHere every substantive is faithf\illy attended by some tumid epithet ; 
like young master, who cannot walk abroad without having a laced 
liveryman at his heels. Thus, in reading without taste, an emphasis 
is laid on every word ; and in singing without taste, every note is 
^aced. 8uch redundancy of epithets, instead of pleasing, produce 
satiety and disgust. 

The power of language to iniitate thought, is not confinifed to the 
capital circumstances above-mentioned; jtreacheth even the slighter 
modifications. Slow action, for example, is imitated by words pro- 
nounced slow : labour, or toil, by words harsh or .rough in their 
sound. But this subject has been already handled.* 
, In dialogue-writing, the conditioaof ike spedktw is chiefly to be 
regarded in- framing the expression. The septin^uuSom^ef, inter* 
roffated with relation to the ghost. Whether his watch had been 
qmet 1 answerswith great proprie^ &r amaii in his station, <* Not 
a mouse stirring.''f 

I proceed to a eeeond remark, no lees important than the former. 
No person of reflection but must be sej(isible, that an incident makes 
tf stronger impression on an eye-witness than when heard at second 
hand. Writers of genius, sensible that the eye is the best avenue to 
the heart, represent every thing as passing in eur sight ; and, from 
readers or hearers, transform us, aei it were, into sp^otatoiB : askilfiil 
writer conceals himself, and pres(?nts his personages ; init word, 
every thing becomes dramatic as .much- as possible. Plutarch, de 
Giaria Athemendmn^ observes, that Thucydides makes his reader a 
spectator, and inspires him with the same passioiis as if he were an 
eye-witness ; and the same observation is applicable\o our coun- 
tryman Swift. From this happy talent arises thiU energy of style 
which is peculiar to him ; he cannot always avoid narration ; but 
the pencil is his choice, by which he bestows life and colouring upon 
his objects. Pope ia richer in ornament, but possesseth not in the 
same degree the talent pf drawing from the life. A translation of 
the sixth satire of Horace, begun by fhe former and finished by the 
latter, afibrds the fairest opportunity for a comparison. Pope ob- 
viously imitates the picturesque manner of his friend : yet every one 
of taste must be sensible, that the imitation, though fine, falls short 
of the original. In other instances, where Pope writes in his own 
s tyle, the difierence of manner is still more conspicuous. 

Abstract or general (erms have no good effect in any composition 
for amusement ; because it is only of particular objects that images 
can be formed.^ ShakspeaTe's style in that respect Is excellent : 
every article in his descriptions is particular, as in nature ; and if 

* Chap. 18. sect 8. 
i One can scarce avoid smiling at tne blindness of a certain cotic, who with an 
^r of self-«afficiency, condemns this expression as low and volgar. A French 
.poet, says he, would express the same thoughts in a more sublime manner: ** Mais 
•tout dort, et Tarm^e, et ies vents, et Neptune.*' And he adds, " The English poet 
.may please at London, hot the French eveiy where else.*' 

X See chap. 4v 
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nccidentally, a vague expresopn slip in, the l^leimsh is diflcemible 
by the blttnti^ess of its impression*, '(^ike the following examples 
3<^tafr, excusing himself for running away at a robbery, says, 

By the Lord, I:1uiew ye, at well u he (hat made ye. WInr, lieaf ye, my mas' 
ters ; Was it for me to kill the heir^ipparent ? Should I turn fsom the true prince ? 
Why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules : but beware instinct , the lion will 
not touch the true prince : in9tiftetU(i great maUtr, I was a cdward on instinct: 
.1 shaU think the bettecof myself and thee, daring my Ufa ; I foravioientlioii, 
. and thou for a true prince. But, by the 1/ord, lads, lam glad yourhave fht money. 
Hostess, clap to the doorsi watch to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, 
hearts of gold, all the titles of fellowship come to you ! What, shall we be 
inerry t Shall we bave.a play<ex<Mipore t — FirH Pmrtf ^«my !F ocf S. se. 9. 

The aentenpe I ol^ect to ia» insliuet U a rffreat. nuitter^ ^hich maizes 

but . a poor figare^^coffipared with 4^. liveliness . of the rest of the 

.qpeeoh* iX wfts»^|e of Honp^ifs iidvatita^es, tbiit he wrote before 

general teyma i^ei^e multiplied : the sii^not genias of ^akweare 

4iji^biy^ itee)4 ip avoiding theijii afier they w^ multiplied; Addison 

r4e«;iibe0 the Ckmily^f Sir Soger de.Ck^yedey. in. the foUowing 

<wordB: 

To« wouU take hto TulMnlfrcbambKefpcbis hroth«r> hlibii|laisiigvwr«liMded, 
his groom bone of the gmvastoiaDtfaat 1 We wrer ae^n, aqd biacoacbman has 
the looks of a privy-counsellor.— ^Srpectoior, No. 106. 

Ite dosci^tton of the groom ialesn Uvely than of the othe^; 
fkinly because the e3E|Mression> being vague and geneial, tendd nol 
10 foiin any image ^ Dives opwni vimniii^""*^ is «a expiMl&on 
•etitt mere vaguei; and so axe the IWoving : 



'JttSBoenas, 



Gmado daoos, eolumeaqne rmvm^-^Hani* Cmm- ^ S.<edel7« 



•at fide Tela 



lUoa/hteMiitoii 

Fanelopai^ vitreata^ue Cii«»p.-^IIM, Uk^ % o4t 17. 

iiii Bi i n p i n Kdioplnm acri 
Fofrtkw ct msUos feaagnas plerwaqne met^ f^,^Bmf^^ffi^M^ X- ««^10. 

In the fine arts it is a rule, to put the capital objects in the strong- 
<e8l point of view ; and-even to present them oftener Uian once, where 
it can be done. In history-painting, die principal figure is placed 
in the front, and intiie best light ; an equestrian statue is placed in 
Uie eentre of streets, that it may be seen firom many pla<^s al once. 
In no composition is there greater opportunity for (his r«ie Aan. ia 
•writing ; 



•Seqnitur pulcherriraos Asturi 



Astur equo fidens et versicoloribus armis.— JCneid, x. 19D. 

I ■ Full many a lady 

l*ye ey'd with best regard, and many a time 
Th* harmony of their tongues hath mto bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 
Have I lik'd several women, never any 
With s^fttll soul, but some defect in her 
Did (|aarr«l with the noMest graoe she own'd 
And put it to the foil. Bnt you, O yon. 
So p^ect, and so peerless, are created 
Of ev'ry creatnTe*8 be8l.-*3!la 2biipes<, m^.^'h. 

" Geo^. li. 468. 
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*thhi in tbU desert inaccessible; 

Ifbder the sliade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of thne ; 

If ever 70a have look'd on bietter da^ ; 

if ever been where bells have knoU'd to ebweb ; 

If ever sat at any good man'« feast ; 

ff ever from yoar eyeli^ wip'd a tear, 
' And know what "'tis to pit^ and be pitied ; 
' Let gentleness my strong enforcement be, 

In tniB which hope I blnni and hide my sword. 
Dtdre sen. True is it that we have seen better days ; 

And have with holy bell been knoll'd to cfanrch ; 

And sat at good men's feasts ; ahd wip'd oisreyms 

Of drops that saered pity hadengender'd : 

And therefore sit yon down in gentleness, 

And take upon oommand what nelp we have* 

That to yonr wanting may be ministered.— rilj Tbu (iU H. 

With thee conversing I forget all time : 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet Is the breath of moruy her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beamsr on herbs> tree, fruit, and flow'r. 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, and «ilent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moijfa, 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train. 
Bot neither breath of mom^ when she asisendi 
With eliarm of earliesi birds, nor rislhg sun ' 

On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Qlist*ning with dew» nor fragrance ^^w dtewers. 
Nor grateful evening m0d> nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird> nor walk by nioon 
Or glitt'rittg star light, wiUiout thee is sweet. 

jP^wvMfist XM^/fr. 4. Iv684. 

Whst dieatt ye, tiiat ve use" this proverb. The fhthershave eaten sour grapes, 
sndthe children's teeth are set on edge? As I livp, saith the Lord God, ye shall 
not have occasion to use this proverb in Brael. If a man keep my Judgments to 
deal truly, he is just, he shall sut«ly live. But if he be a robber, a'soedder of 
blood i If he have eaten upon the mountains, and deHled his neighbonr's wife ; 
iifhe have oppressed the poor and needy, have spoiled by violence, have not Re- 
stored the pledge, have lut up hiseyes to idols, have given forth upon usury, and 
have taken increase : shall he lite t he shall not live : he shall surelv die ; and 
his blood shall be uponhlin. Now, lo; if he beget ason<tbat seeth all bis father*s 
sins, and considereth, and doeth not such like ; tjiat hath not eaten 'upon the 
'mountains,' hath not lift up his eyes to idols, nor defiled his nelgbbour*s wife; 
hath not oppressed any, nor withheld the pledge, neither hath spoiled by Vio- 
lence, but hath givennis bread to thfe hungry, hnd covered the naked with a' 
garment; tiiathath liot received usury nt>r increase, that halh executed uly judg- 
ments, and walked.inmy statues: he shall not die for the iniquity of his father: he 
shall surelv live. The soul that sloneth, it shall die ; the son shall not bear the 
Iniquity 01 the father, neither riiall the futber bear the iniquity of the son ; the 
rtohteonsness of the righteous shall bo upon him, and the wickedness of tKe wick- 
ed sl^alV bdnpon hkn. -Have I anrpleasnre that the vdeked should die» sahh the 
Lord God ; tod not that he shoulo return from his ways and live ?— ^HfdM, xviii. 

Hke rejpetitions iir Homer, which are frequent, have been the Gk;- 
casion of much criticisin. Suppose we were at a loss about the rea- 
aoiiy might not taste be sufficient to justify Uiem? At>^e same time, 
ve aiQ at no loss about the reatnyn ; they evidently make the nar- 
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radon dramatic, and have an air of tnith, by making things appear^ 
aa passing in our sighu But such repetitions are unpardonable in 
a didactic poem. In one of Hesiod's poems of that kind, a long 
passage occurs twice in the same chapter. 

A concise oomprdiensiye style is a great ornament in narration ; 
and superfluity of unnecessary wonk, no less than of circum* 
stances, a great nuisance. A judicious ^election of the striking 
circumstances, clothed in a nervous style, is delightful. In this- 
style. Tacitus excels all writers ancient and modem. Instances are 
numberless r take the following specimenr : 

Crabra hinc pralia, et saepiusin modam Iptrncbinlirper saltos, per palndes; at 
eoiqae fonaat virtui: temere, proviso, ob imoiv ob predam, juan, et aJiquiido 
%nvi8 dacibiu.— ^nol. Hb, IS. ( 39. 

After Tacitus, Ossian in that respect justly merits Che place of 
distinction. One cannot go wrong for examples in any part of the 
book ; and at the first opening the following instance meets the 
eye: 

Nathofl clothed hUi limbs in shining steel. The stride of the chief is lovely • 
the Joy of hit eye terrible. The wind rustles in hu hair. Darlbulals silent at 
his side : her look is fixed on. the chief. Striving to hide the rising sigh, two 
tears swell in her eye. 

I add one other instance, which, beside the property under *cott^ 
sideration, raises delicately our roost tender sympathy. 

Son of Fingal ! dost thou not behold the darkness of Crothar's.haU of shells ? 
My soul was not dark at the feast, when my people lived I rejoiced in the pre* 
sence of strangers, when my son shone in tne hall. But Ossian, he is a beam< 
thai is departed, and left.no streak of light behind. He is follen, son of Fincal, 
ia the battles of his &tber.-<^-— Rothmar, the chief of Krassv Tromlo, heard &at 
my eyes had failed ; he heard that my arms were fixed in the halt, and the pride 
of his tool arose, He came towards Croma : my people fell before him. I took 
my arms in the hall, but what could sightless Crothar do 7 My steps were one- 
qaal ; my grief was great. I wished for the days that were past : days ! wfaeeein 
I fought, and won in the field of blood. Aly son returned from the chase ; the &icr 
haired' Fovar-gormo. He had not lifted his sword in battle, for his arm was 
young. Bat the soul of the youth was great ; the fire of yalour burnt in lus eye. 
He saw the disordered steps of his father, and his sigh arose. King of Croma, 
he said, is it because thou nast no son 1 is it for the weakness of Fovar-gormo's 
arm that thy sighs arise 1 I' be^n, my father, to feel the strength of my arm ; I 
have drawn the sword of my yduth, and I have bent the bow. Xiet me meet 
this Rothmar, wjth the youths of Croma ; let me meet him, O my fatha>i for [ 
feel my burning soul. 

And thou shalt meet him^ I said, son of the sishtless Crothar ! But let others 
advance before thee, that I may hear the tread of thy feet at thy return ; for my 
eyes behold thee not, fair^haired Fovar-gormo !— lie went : he met the foe ^ he 
fell. The foe advances towards Croma. He who slew my son is near, with all 
his pointed spears^ 

Ifa concise or nervous style be a beauty, tautology must be a 
blemish : and yet writers, fettered by verse, are not sufficiently 
careful to avoid this slovenly practice; they may be pitied, but 
they cannot be justified. Take for a specimen the foUowmginstan- 
ces, from the best poet, for versification at least, that Enghnd has- 
te boast of. 

High on his helm celestial liriitBiogs play, 
His beanqr shield emita a li^g ray , 



Xb' tkiMettried blase incessant streams supplies, 

Like the red star that fires the antmnoal skies.— *I/M, ▼. 6. 

Strength and omnipoteiiee invest thy throne.<-*l&iif. Tiii. fl76> 

So silent foontains, from a rock's* tall head, 

In sable streams soft trickliog waters shed.— Iftid. is. 19. 

His clanging armonrrung.-— /M. su. 94k 

Fear on their cbeekt'end- horror in their eye.-^IMJ. xv. 4, 

The blase of armoar flashed against the day.— iKd. svil. 735. 

As when the piercing blasts of Boreas blow. — Jbid. xix. 380. 

And like the moon, the bioad-refulgent shield 

Blas'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field — ffnd. xix. 40B1 

No— cottld our swiftness o'er the winds prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the western gale. 
All were in vain . ' •~ * IhkL xix. 460. 

The hamid sweat from ev'ry pore descends.— J&tii. xxiii. 829C 

RiBdandaiit epithets, such as hJmd in the last citaAioii> aie by 
Quintilian disallowed to orators; but indulged to poets,* because 
his favourite poets, in a few instances, are reduced to such epithets 
for the sake of versilication : for instance. Prate com ottieontjMvi* 
f^ of Hora^ce, and liquidos f antes of Virgil. 

As an apology for stii^h careless expressions/ it may well suffice, 
that Pope, in submitting to be a translator, acts below his genius.r 
bk a translation, iti» hard to require the same spirit of accuracy, 
that is cheerfully bestowed o» an original woric. And to support 
the reputation of that' author, I shall give some instances bom Vir^ 
gil ana Horace, more faulty by redundancy than any of those above 
mentioned : 

Saepe etiam immenstim c<b1o venit agmen aquammr 
Et uedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
Collects ex alto nubea : rait arduus tether, 
Et pluvifi ingenti saU laeta, boumq^e labores 
Diluit.— Geofg. /i6.i.322. 

Pbstquam altum tenuere rates, neo jam ampliurulltfe 

Apparent terrae ; ccelnm uitdique et undique pontas: , 

Turn mihi coemlens supra ciqiQt astitit imber, . _, . . ,. ... ,-^ 

Noctem hyememqaeferens : et inhormltunda tcncbris.-yEfieia, w.ui. Iw^ 



-Hinc tibi copia 



Blaiiabit ad plenum benigno 

Bxuris honorum opulenta comu. — Horai, Carm* luf. 1. oae li . 

Videre fessos vomerem invenuni'boves 
Collo trabentes languido.— Bbrsf . epod. 11. 63. 

Here I can luckily apply Horace's rule against himself ^ 

Est bre^tate^^pus, nt currat sententia, neu ne 

Impediat veAfa lasses onerantibus aures.— SiUir. hb. 1. sat. x. 9. 

I close this chapter with a curious inquiry^ An object, bowerer' 
ugly to the sight, is far from being so when refuresented by colours 
OT by wotds. What is the cause of this difference ? With respect 
to painting, the cause is obvious: a good picture, whatever the^ 
subject be, is agreeable by the pleasure we take in imitation ; ana 

♦ t. 7. chap. 6. sect. Sr 
49 
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pleaiiire» overimlmcang. tlie disagreeabloi^eB^ of die subjecf^ 
malies the pictiiiBupon the whole apiieeable* With lespeot to the 
deaeiiptioa of an a|rW object, the cause follows. To eoimect in- 
dividuals in the social state, no |mrticiilar contributes nx^ie than- 
langoagerb^ the power it possesses of an ezpeditioiis commimica- 
tion of thou^it, and a lively representation of tranaactifMis. But na- 
toie hath not been satisfied to reconuneod language b j its utility 
inerriy; independent of utility, it is made susceptible of many 
beauties, which are directly felt, without any int<Mrvening reflection*"^ 
And this unfolds the mystery ; for the pleasure of language is so 
great, as in a lively description to overbalance the disagreeableness- 
of the image raised by it.f This, however, is no encouragement 
to choose a disagreeable subject ; for the pleasure is incomparably 
greater where the subject and the descnption are both pf them 
agreeable. 

The following description is upon the whole agreeable, thoo^h. 
the subject described is in itself dismal : 

Nine times the met that measures day and night 

To nortat men, be with bit horrid crew 

Lay vaooiiish'd, rpllbig hi the fiery snlf, 

CoMoaoded though immortal ! but his doom 

Reserv'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

Torments him ; roond he throws bis balefvl eyes 

That witaeAs'd huge affliction and dinaay» 

Afix*d with obdurate pride and stead£wt hate : 

At once as far as angels ken he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild: 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides roond 

As one great furnace flam*d; yet from those flames 

No Ucht, but rather darkness vlsibte 

Serv'd only to discover sights of woe, 

Rerions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes- 

That comes to all ; but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsum'd ! 

Such pidce eternal Justice hath prepared 

Fojr those rebellious.— PsrMtise Lost, book 1 . 2. 60. 

An unmanly depression of spirits in time of danger is not air 
a^eable sight ; and yet a fine description or representation of it 
will be relished : 

K. Eickard. What must the Ring do now ? must he submit t 
The King shall do it: must he be depos'd f 
The King shall be contented : roust he lose 
The name of King? i' Ood*s name, let it go ; 
rU giro my jewels for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace for an hermitage ; 
My gay apparel for an alpisman's gown ; 
My figur'd goblets for a dish of wood ; 
My sceptre for a palmer's walking staff; 
My stttjecta for a pair of carved saints ; 
And my large kingdom for a little grave ; 
, A little, little grave ; a n obscure grave. 

Or, rn be buried in the King's highway ; 
Some way of common tread* where sobjects* feet 

* See iSBap. 18. ^ g^ ^^^ ^ p^ 4. 
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May hoarl|r tnuaple on their tovenim's head ; 
For OB my heart they tread^now, whSttl live ; 
An|J, bttried «ace, why not upon my head ^-^Riehard It od 3. w. 6. 

Objectfl that strike tenor in a spectator have in poetry and paint- 
ing a fine effect. The picture, by raiain^ a slight emotion of tenor, 
agitates the mind ; and in that condition every beauty makes a 
deep impression. May not contrast heighten the pleasure, by op- 
posing our present security to the danger of encountering the object 
represented ? 



•The other shape, 



If shape it might be eall^d, that shape had no&a 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be oaird that shadow seem'd, 

For each seem'd efdiar; Uaek it stood as a%ht, 

Fieree as ten fanes, teirible as hell, 

And shook a dreadfal dart.^i>«raiits Lo^, h—k 2. /* 066. 



-Now stormiaf fury rose, ^ 



And clamour sdch as heard in heaven till now 

Was never : arms on armour clashing bray'd 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of braaen chariots rtg'd ; dire was the noise 

Of conflict : overhead the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew. 

And flying vaulted either host with fire. 

So under fiery cope together rush'd 

Both battles main, with ruinous astenU 

And inextinguishable rage: all heaven . 

Resounded; and bad earth been then, all earth 

Had to her centre shook.-»P«rirftM Losi, book 6. 1. 207. 



QhooL — ; But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word ' 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeae thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their ^heres, 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like (^uills upon the Artful porcupine : 

But this etertial blason must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood.— ffam/s/, ad 1. se. 8. 

Gratiano, Poor Desdemonaf Fm g)ad thy father's dead : 
Thy match was mortal to him ; and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now, 
"this sight would make him do a detj^rate turn : 
Tea, curse -his better angel from his side. 
And fall to reprobation .-^OlAe2/o, act 6. se. 8. 

Objects of horror must be excepted ifom the foregoing theory ; 
for no description, however lively, is sufficient to overbalance Jthe 
disgust raised even by the idea of such objects. Every thing hor. 
rible ought therefore to be avoided in a description. Nor is this a 
severe law : the poet will avoid such scenes &r his own sake, as 
well as for that of his reader ; and to vary his descriptions, nature 
affords plenty of objects that disgust us income degree without 
raising horror. I am obliged, therefore, to condemn the picture of 
Sin in the second book of Paradise L&gt^ though a masterly per- 
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fcnrmaBce : the original would be a horrid spectacle ; and the horrer 
is 0ot mueh softened in the copy : 



-PensiTe here I sat 



Alooe ; bat long I sat not, till my woab, 
Pracnant by thee, and now esceaiive grown. 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 
At last this odious 6flfspring whom thou seest, 
Thine own hegotten, oreaking violent iray, 
"Tore through ray entrails, tiiat widi fear and pain 
Distorted, ul my nether shape thus grew 
Traiisform*d ; but he my inbred enemy 
Forth iflsa'd, brandishing his fatal dvt. 
Made to destroy-;: I fled, and ciyM oat Deaths 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sigh'd 
From all bericaves, and back rasoooded Death- 
I fled ; but he piintt'd<thottgh mon, it soeiDs, 
inflam'd with lost than rage), and swIAvr Ciur, 
Me overtook, his mother, all dismay'd* 
And in embraces forctt>le and foul 
Engendering with me, of that nme begot 
These yelling monsters that witn ceaseless cry 
Sorround me, as4boa saw*st, hoorly eoaceiv'd 
And hourly bonii with sorrow infinite 
To me ; for when they list, into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw 
My bowels, their repast ; then bursting forth, 
Airesh with conscious terrors ves me round. 
That rest or intermission none I And. 
Before mine ey^ in opposition sits 
Orim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on. 
And me hb parent would full soon devoor 
For want of other pray, but that he knows 
His end with mine involved ; and knows that I 
Bhould prove a bitter morsel, and his bane. 
Whenever that shall be.— Booii;3. 1. 777. 

lago's character in the tragedy x)f OikeOo is insufferably monstioas 
and Satanica! : not even Shakspeare's masterly hand can make the 
picture agreeable. 

lliough the objects introduced in the foUowing scenes aie not 
altogether so horrible a^s Sin is in Milton's description ; yet with 
every peracm of delicacy, disgust will be the prevailing emotion : 

Strophades Graio stent nomine dictae 
Insulae lonio in magno : quas dira Celneno, 
Harpyiaeque colunt aliae: PhineTa postquam 
€Iauia domos, mensasqcke metu Kquera prioree. 
Tristius baud illis monstrum, nee saevior ulla 
Pestis et ira DeAm Stygiis sese eitulit undis. 
Vhrcinei voluoram vuttus, fcedissima veotris 
Prolnvies, uncaeqne manns» et pallida semper 
Ora fame. 

Hue ubi delati portns intravlmus: ccce 
Laeta boom passim campis armenta videmtis, 
Caprigennmque pecns, nnllo cnstode, per herbas. 
IiTuimus ferro, at Divos ipsumque vocamus 
In praedam partemque ^ovem : tunc littoie curvo 
if -3Sl?'T'!_i2"^' daplbusque epulamnr opimiv. 
SL;^ horriflco lepsu de montiba. adsunt 
JUipyi«^e : et magnis4|aatfamti}|attgoribti8 ala; : 
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!|)iri]ntntqiie da|W8, contaetoepe omnia fedant 

Immondo : torn vox tetram dira inter odorem.— •fiSnmli tifr. iii. 210. 

Sum patria et Itkaca, comes infelicis Ulyssei, 

Nomen Achemenide&: TVrojam, genitore Adanuuto 

Paapere (mansissetqne ntinam fortuna !), profectns. 

Hie me, dom trepidi cnidelia limina linquunt, 

Immemores socit vasto^llycioptt in antro 

Peseniere. Doraufl sanle daoibaiaiie cruentis, 

Intos opaca, ingeos: ipae araaas, aitique paliat 

Sidera : (Dii, tuera lerris avertite pestem) . 

Nee visu facilis, nee dictu aflkbilis uUi. 

Viseeribos miaerofo m , «t sanguine Tescitur atro. 

Yidi efomet, duo do nwnero «am corpora nostro, 

Prenfa mann magna, medio reauqpinvs in antro, 

Frangeret ad aasura, sanieqoe anersa natarent 

XJmina: vidi atro cum membra fluentia tabo 

MandArtt, eC topidatfomerentsilb'dantibns arias. 

Handimponoqaidem: nee taUa pa— ns Ulysses, 

Oblitosve sni est Ithacos discrimine tanlo> 

Nam simnl expletns dapOms, viao%ae sepoltos 

Ceiricem Jnifunm posnit, jaeaitqne per antrum 

Immonsns, saniem emctans, ae fnista cmento 

Ter sonumm commoEta mero : nos magno preeati 

Nomina, sortitiaae vkes, uni undiqne cinum 

Fundimur, et teio lumen terebnunus aento 

'Ignens, qood tonra solum sub fronte latebat.-^net(f, Kb. iii. 613. 
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CHAP. xxn. 

EPIC AND BRAMATIC COMPOSITIONB. 

Tbaobbt differs not from epic in substance : in both the same ends 
Bre pursued, namely, instruction and amusement ; and in both the 
8a!me mean is employed, namely, imitation of human, actions. They 
differ only in -the manner of imitating ; epic poetry employs narra- 
tion ; tragedy represents its facts as passing in our sight ; in. the 
former, the poet introduces himself as. an iustojian ; in the latter, 
he presents his actors, and never himself.* 

This difference regarding form only, may be thought slight : but 
the effects it occasions are by no means so ; for what we see makes 

* The dialogue in a dramatic composition distingiibhes itso clearly from other 
compositions, that no writer has thought it necessary to search for any other dis- 
tingubhing mark. But much useless labour has been bestowed, to distin^ish an 
epic poem bv some peculiar mark. Bossu defines it to he, "A composition in 
verse, intended to form the manners by instructions disguised under the allego- 
ries of an important action;*' which excludes everv epic poem founded upon 
real facts, ana perhaps includes several of ifisop's fables. Voltaire reckons verse 
so essen^al, »s for that single reason to exclude the adventures of Telemacbus. 
See his Em^ apon Epie Poetrjf. (Hhers, affected with Substance more than with 
form, hesitate not to pronounce that poem to be epic. It is not a little diverting 
to see so many profound critics hunting for what is not ; they take for granted, 
without the least foundation, that there must be some precise criterion to dis- 
tinguish epic poetry from every other species of writing. Literary compositions 
run into each other precisely like colours: in their strong tints they are easily 
distinguished; but are susceptible of so much variety, and of so many different 
forms, that we never can say where one species ends and another be^ns. As to 
the general taste, there it little refwmto cioubt,that awork where heroic actions 
are related in an elevated style. Will, without fnrdier requisite, be deemed a« 
•epic poenw 
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B deeper ,iinprec«on than what we lean firom olhen* A namtive 
poem is a story told by anotfier: ihcts and incidents patangnpon 
the stage come under our own ohservaftioB ; and are besides much 
enlivened by action-«nd gesture, expressive of many sentiments be- 
yond the reach of words. 

A dramatic composition has another property ind^Mndent alto- 
gether of actiim ; which is» that it-aoakes a deeper impression than 
narration : in the former, persons express thm own sentiments ; in 
the latter, sentiments are related at second hand. For that reason 
Anstotle, the father of critics, lays it down as a Tide, That in ap 
epic poem the afithor ou^ to take every opportunity of introducing 
his actors, and of confinmg the narrative ntai within the narrowest 
bounds.* Homer understood peiibctly the advantage of this me* 
'4hod ; and his two poems abound in dialogue. Lucaa runs to the 
opposite extreme, even sefiur as to«luff his PAorsalM with oold and 
languid reflections ; the merit of which he assuaaes to himself, and 
deigns not to share with his actera. Nolliing can be more injudi- 
Oiously timed than a chain of such reflectisns, which suspend the 
battle of Phamdia aAer the leaders hadimade their s p eec hes, and 
the two armies a»e ready lo engage.t 

Aristotle, regarding the fable only, divides tragedy into eimirfe 
and complex : but it is of greater moment, with respect to dramatic 
as well as epic poetry, to found a distinction upon the different ends 
attained by such compositions. A poem, whether dramatic or epic, 
that has nothing in view but to move the passions and to exhibit 
pictures of virtue and vice, may be distinguished by the ."name of 
pathetic : but where a story is purposely contrived to illustrate some 
moral truth, by shewing that disorderiy passions naturally lead to 
.external misfortunes, such compositions 4nay be denominated morol.^ 
Beside making a deeper impression than can be done -by 'Cool rea- 
soning, a moral poem does not fall short of reasoning in -affiirding 
ccmviction : the natural connexion of vice with misery, and of virtue 
with happiness, may be illustrated by stating a fact, as well as by 
urging an argument. Let us assume, for example, the following 
moral truths ; that discord among the chiefs renders inefiectual all 
commcm measures ; and that the consequences of a slightly-founded 
quarrel, fostered by pride and arrogance, are no less fatal dian those 
of the grossest injury : these truths may be inculcated by the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles at the siege of Troy. If facts 
or circumstances be wanting, such as tend to rouse the turbulent 
jMUBsions, they must be invoked ; but no accidental nor unaccount- 
. able event ought to admitted ; for the necessary or probable con- 
nexion between vice and misery is not learned from any events but 
what are naturally occasioned by the characters and passions of the 

' Poet eap. 25. sect. 6. t Lib. 7. from line 386 to line 460. 

% The same distinction is applicable to that sort of fable which is said to be the 
-invention of i£sop. A moral, it is true, is by all critics considered aa essential to 
such a fable. But nothing is more common than to be led blindly by authority; 
for, of the numerous collections I have seen, the fables that eleariy inculcate a mo- 
ral make a vm smaU part. In mairr fables, indeed, proper pietufcs of virtue aad 
vice are exhibited : but the bulk of tfaaae coUeetioBs convey no iastiactioB, nor 
^tfbrdany amnsement, beyond whta^chfld g eee iva ipreadhigsnordiBaty atoiy ■ 
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persons rspreseated, acting in such and such circumstances. A 
veal event, of which we see not the cause, may aflbrd a lesson, upoi 
the presumption that what hath happened may again happen : but 
this cannot be inferred from a story that is known to be a fiction* 

Many are the good effects of such compositions. A pathetic com* 
position, whether epic or dramatic, tends- to a habit ci Tirtue, by ex- 
citing OS to do what is right, andresbraining us from what is wrong,* 
Its mqaent pictures of human woes produce, besides, two efiects 
extremely salutary : they {mproye our sympathy, and fortify us to 
bear our own misfortunes, A moral composition obviously produces 
the same good efeots^ because by being moral it ceaseth not to be 
pathetic : it enjoys besides an excellence pecutiar to itself; for it 
not only improves the heart, as above-mentioned, but instructs the 
head by the moral it contains. I cannot imagine any entertainment 
more suited to a rational being, than a work mus happily illustrating 
some moral truth ; where a number of persons of different cha- 
' racters are engaged in an- important action, some retarding, others 
promoting, the great catastrophe : and where there is dignity of style 
as well as of matter* A work of that kind has ottr sympathy at 
command ; and can put in' motion the whole train of the social 
affections : our curiosity in some scenes is excited, in others grati. 
fied ; and our delight is oensummafeed at the close, upon finding, 
fiiom the characters and situations exhibited at the commencement 
that every incident down to the final catastrophe is natural, and 
that the whole in cmijunctbn make a regular chain of causes and 
elects. 

Considering thai an epic and a dramatic poem are the same in 
substance, and have the same aim^or end, one will readily imagine, 
tbsl subjects proper for the one must be equally proper ibr^ 
ottier* But considering their difierence as to ibrm, there will be 
jEbund reason to correct that conjecture, at least in some degree. 
Many subjects may indeed be treated widi equal advantage in either 
fenn ; but the subjects are still mMre numerous for which they are 
not equally qualified ; and there are subjects proper for the one, and 
not for the other. To give some slight notion <>f the difference, as 
there is no^room here for enlarging upon every article, I observe, 
that dialogue is better qualified for expressing sentiments, and nar- 
lative for displaying fiicts. Heroism; magnanimity, undaunted con* 
rage^ and other elevated virtues, figure best in action : tender pas* 
sions» and the whole tribe jof sympathetic afiOsctions, figure best in- 
sentimenl. It clearly follows, that tender passions are more pecu- 
liariy the province of tragedy, grand and heroic actions of epic 
poetiy.f 

I have no occasion to say more upon the epic, considered as pe^- 
culiarly adapted to certain subjects. But as dramatic subjects are 
more complex, I must take a narrower view of them ; which I do the 



* See chap. 2. part 1. sect. 4. 
tin Bacine tender senthnentsprevail ; in Comeille, grand and heroic manners. 
Heaoeiolearly the preferenee ot the former before the latter, as dramatic poet?. 
Corneine would have Ssvred better in an heroic poem. 
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nore MUingly, in order to dear a pomt involyed iir great obMiritf 
by critica. 

In the chapter of Emotioiis aad PaanoDS** it is oecaaioiiaily 
shewn, that the subject best fitted for tragedy is where a man hav 
himself been the cause of his misfoxtune : not so as to be deeply 
guilty, nor altogether innocent ; the nusfiMtune most be occasiotted' 
by a fhttlt incident to biaman nature, and therefore in some degree- 
venial. Such misfortunes call fortl^the social affections, and wannly 
interest the spectator. An accidental misfortune, if not extremely 
singulw, doth not greatly move our pity; the person ndio suffers, 
being innocent, is freed from the greatest of all torments, that an^^ 
guish of mind- which is occasioned by remorse : 

Poco h fiiDesta 
L'altnii foftont, 
Quaado Don reata 
lUgioBe alcana 
Ne dl pentini, nft darrosir.— MdMsito. 



An atrocious criminal, on the other handi who brings misfeflunes* 
upon hiflMelf> excites little pity, for a difierent reason ; Us remors e , 
it is true, aggravates his distress, and swells the first emotions of 
pity ; but these are immediately blunted by our hatred of him ae a 
criminal. Misfortunes that are not innocent, nor highly criminri,. 
partake the advantages of each extreme : they are attended with 
semorse to imbitter the distress, which raises our pity to a height ; 
and the slight indignation we have at a venial ftuilt, detracts not 
sensibly from our pity. The happiest of all subjects accordingly 
for raising pity, is where a naan of integrity foils into a great mis^ 
fortune by doing au' action that is innocent, but which, by some sin*- 
gular means, is conceived by him to be criminal : his remorse ag- 
gravates his distress ; and our compassion^- unrestrained by indigna- 
tion, knows no bounds. Pity comes thus to be the ruling passion 
of a pathetic tragedy : and by proper representation, maybe raised' 
to a height scarce exceeded by any thing felt in real life. A morat 
tragedy takes in a larger field ; as il not only exercises our pity, buf 
raises another pasnon,. which, though selfish, deserves to be che- 
lished equally with the social affection. Tlie passion I haite in- 
view is fear or terror ; for when a misfortune is the natural conse- 
quence of- some wrong bias in the temper, every spectator who i» 
oonscious of such a bias in himself takeathe ahurm^ and dreads his^ 
falling into the same misfortune ; and by the emotion of fear or 
terror, frequently reiterated in a variety of moral tragedies, the spec^ 
tators are put upon their guard against the disorders of passion. 

The commentators upon Aristotle, and other critics, have been 
much gravelled about the account given of tragedy by that* author r 
<* That, by means of pity and terror, it refines or piirifies> in us ali 
sorts of passion." But no one who has a clear conception of the end 
and effects of a good tragedy, can have any difficulty about Aristo.- 
tie's meaning : our pity is engaged for the persons represenled t 

•Part 4. 



»ai owr terror is u]k)q our own account. Pity indeed is here made 
lo «tand for idl the sympathetic emotions, because of these it is the 
capital. There c|m be no doubt that our 83rmpathetic emotions dips 
refined or improved by daily exercise ; and in what manner our 
other passions are refined by terror, I have just now said. One thing 
is certain, that no other meaning can justly be given to the ^^regoing 
doctrine than that now mentioned ; and thiat it was really Aristotle's 
meaning, appears from his thirteenth chapter, where he delivers several 
prepositions conformable to the doctrine as here explained. These, 
at the same time, I take the liberty to mention'; because, as jfaras 
authority c4n gp, they confirm the foregoing reasoning about sub* 
jeets proper for tragedy. The first proposition is, That it being the 
province of tragedy, to excite pity and terror, an innocent fperson^ 
falling into adversity ought never to be the subject. This propoei- 
tion is a necessary conseqtience of his doctrine .as explained : a 
subject of that nature many indeed excite pity and terror ; but in the 
former in an ^inferior degree, and the latter no degree for moral 
instruction. 7^ second prpposition is, Tha^ the history of a wicked 
person in a change from taiisery to happiness ought not ta be' repre- 
sented. It excites neither terror nor compassion, nor is agreeable 
in any respect. The third is. That the misfortunes of a wicked per- 
son ought not to be represented. Such reptesentation may be 
agreeable in some measure upon a principle of justice ; but it will 
not move our (^ity, nor any degree of terror, except in those of tfte 
same vicious disposition with the person represented. The last 
l»oposition is. That the only character fit for representation lies in 
the middle, neither eminently good nor eminently bad : where the 
misfortune is not the efiect of deliberate vice, but of some involun* 
tary fault, as our author expresses it.* The only objection 1 find to 
AniBtotle's account of tragedy, is, that he confines it within too narrow 
bounds, by refusing admittance to the pathetic kind : for if terror be 
essential to tragedy, no representation deserves that name but the- 
moral kind, where the misfortunes exhibited are Caused Iby a wrong 
balance of mind, or some disorder in the internal constitution : suoh 
misfortunes always suggest moral instruction ; and by such misfor- 
tunes only can terror be excited for our improvement. 

Thus Aristotle's four propositions above mentioned relate solely 
to tragedies of the moral kind. Those of the pathetic kind are not 
confined within so narrow limits : subjects fitted for the theatre are 
not in such plenty as to make ps- reject innocent misfortunes which 
rouse our 83rmpathy, though they inculcate no moral. With respect 
indeed' to subjects of that kind, it may be dbubted wl^etherthe 
conclusion otqg^t not always to be fortunate. Where a person of' 
integrity is represented as sufifering to the end* under misfortunes 
purely accidental, we depart discontented, and with some obscure 
sense of inju^ce : for seldom is man so submissive to Providence, 
as not to revolt against the tyranny and vexations of blind chance ; 
he will be tempted to say, Tlhis ought not to be. Chance, giving ab 

* If any one can be amoied with a grave discourse which promised niiieh and^ 
peifonnsBOthhig, I refer toBrttmoy, in his Tkeattr (?ree,Pre1iininsrydUcoitneon' 
the origin of tragedv. 
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ifl^reMOii of auarchy aod nusruley piodaces aiwuys a damp vipon 
the mind. I give for an example the Romeo and Miet of 8hak- 
speare, where the iatal ci^astoophe is occasioned by Friar Laurence's 
coming to the monaroent a minute too late ; we are vexed at the 
imhicli^ chance; and go away dissatisfied. Soch impresaioDS) 
which ought not to be cherished, are a sufficient reason for excluding 
stories of that kind from the theatre. The misfortunes of a virtoous 
penpon, arising from necessary causes, or from a chaiaof ^navoid» 
able circumstances, are considered in a different light* A regular 
chain of causes and effects directed by the general laws, of nature 
never fhils to suggest the hand of Providence ; to which we submit 
without resentment, being conscious that submission is our duty.* 
For that reason we are not disgusted with the distresses of Voltaire's 
JMartoMfie, though redoubled on her till her death, without the least 
fault or failing on her part ; her misforfUnes aro ownig to* a cause 
extremely natural, and not unirequent, the jealousy of a barbaraas 
husband. The fate of Desdemona, in the ilfbor of Yemcty affects us 
in the same manner. We are not so easily reconciled to the fiuto of 
Cordelia in King Lear ; the causes of her misfortune are by no means 
so evident, as to exclude the gloomy notion of chance. In short, a 
perfect character suffering under misfortunes is qualified for being 
the subject of a pathetic tragedy, provided chance be excluded. 
Nor is a perfect character altogether inconsistent with a moraltra- 
gedy ; it may successfully be introduced in an under part, if the 
chief place be occupied by an imperfect character, mm which a 
moral can be drawn; This is the case of Desdemona and Mariamne 
just mentioned ; and it is the case of Monimia and Betvidera, in 
Otway's two tragedies, The Orphan^ and Fstitce Preserved. 

I had an early opportunity to unfold a curious doctrine, Hial fa- 
ble operates on our passions, by representiiig its^events as passing in 
our flight, and by deluding us into a conviction of reality.f Hence, 
in epic and dramatic compositions, every circumstance ought to be 
employed that may promote the delusion ; such as the borrowing 
from history some noted event, with the addition of circumstances 
that may answer the author's purpose : the principal facts are known 
to be true ; and we are disposed to extend our belief to every ciri 
cumstance. But in choosing a subject that makes a- figure in history, 
greater precaution is necessary than where the whole is a fiction. 
In the latter case there is full scope for invention : the author is 
under no restraint other than that the characters and iaeidents be 
just copies of nature. But where the story is founded on truth, no 
circumstances must be added, but such as connect natarally with 
what are known to be true ; history may be supplied, but must not 
be contradicted : farther, the subject chosen must be distant in 
time, or at least in place : for the uuniHarity of recent persons and 
events ouffht to- be avoided. Familiarity ought more especially to 
be avoided in an epic poem, the peculiar character of which is dig- 
nity andelevation : modem manners make no figure in such a poem,^ 

• See Ettayi on the Principles of Morality, edit. 2. p. 291 . 

t Chap. 2. pert 1. sect 7. ^* r 

X 1 would notftom this observation be thoo^ht to ondervalae modem maniieni . 
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After Voltaire, no writer, it is probable, will think of rearing an 
^epicpoem upon a recent event in the history of his own coantry. 
JBut aa event of that kind is perhaps not altogether unqualified for 
tragedy : it was admitted in Greece ; and Shakspeare has employed 
it successfully in itoveral of his pieces. One advantage it possesses 
above fiction, that of more readily engaging our. belief, which tends 
above any other circumstance to raise our sympathy. The scene of 
comedy is generally laid at home : familiarity is no objection ; and 
we are peculiarly sensible of the ridicule of our own manners. 

After a proper jsubject is chosen, the dividing it into parts requires 
some art* The conclusion of a book in an epic poem, or of an act 
in a play,, cannot be altogether arbitrary ; nor be intended, for so 
slight a purpose as to m&e the parts of equal length. The sup- 
posed pause at the end of every book, and the real pause at the end 
of every act, ought always to coincide with some pause in the action. 
In this respect, a dramatic or epic poem ought to resemble a sen- 
tence or period in language,, divided into members that are distin- 
guiflibed from each other by^proper pauses ; or it ought to resemble 
a piece of music, having a full close at the end, preced^ed by imper. 
feet closes that contribute to the melody. Every act in a dramatic 
poem ought therefore to close with some incident that makes a pause 
in the Action ; for otherwise there can be no pretext for interrupting 
the representation-: it would be absurd to break o^in the very heat 
of action ; against which every one would exclaim : the absurdity 
still remains where the action relents, if it be not actually suspended 
for some time. This rule is also applicfible to an epic poem.; though 
in it a deviation from the rule is less remarkable ; because it is in 
the reader's power to hide the absurdity, by proceeding instantly to 
another book. The first book of Paradise Lost ends without any 
close, perfect or imperfect : it breaks off abruptly, where Satan, 
seated on hifi throne, is prepared to harangue the convocated host 
of the fallen angels ; and the second book begins with the speech. 
Milton seems to have copied the ^neidf of which the two first books 
are divided much in the same manner. Neither is there any. proper 
pause at dio end of the fifth book of the Mnad* These' is no proper 
pause at the end of the seventh book of Paradise Lost^nor at the end 
a£ the eleventh. In the Iliad little attention is given to this rule. 

This branch of the subject shall be closed with a general rule, 
That action being the fundamental part of every composition, whe- 
tfaer epic or dramatic^ the sentiments and tone of language ought to 
be subservient to the action, so as to appear natural and proper f<H: 
the occasion. The application of this rule to our modem plays, 
would reduce the bulk of them to a skeleton.* 

The roughneai andimpetttosity of ancient maoners may be better fitted for an 
epic poem, without beins better fitted for society. But with re^d to that cir- 
cumstance, it is the famUiarity of modem manners that unqualifies them lor a 
iofiy sabjeet. The dignity or our present manners will be better nnderslood in 
ftitnre ages, when they are no longer £BuniUar. 

* <'Eng6n6ral,ilyabeaucottpdedi8oottr8etpeu d'aetionsurlasoeae Fran^ise. 
Qaelqu^n disoit en sortant d'ime pleoe de Denlele Tlran, Je n'ai rien vo, mats 
j'ai.entenda.force paroles. Volla ce qn'on peat dire en scNrtant des pieces Fran- 
<7o{se9. Racine et Corneille avec tout leer gftnie ne aont eax-oiftmes que des par- 
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After carrying on together epic and dramatic oompositioDSy I atbafi 
mention circumstances peculiar to each ; beginning with the epic 
kind. In a theatrical entertainment, which ^juploys honh the eye 
and the ear, i^ would be a gross absurdity to introduce upon the 
stage superior beings in a visible shape. Theve is no place for such 
objection in an epic poem ; and Boilheau,* with many other critics, 
vdeclares strongly for Chat sort of machinery in an epic poem. But 
waving authonty, which is apt to impose upoh the juclginent, let us 
draw what light we can from reason. I begin with a preliminaiy 
remark, That this matter is but indistinctly handled by critics : the 
poetical privilege of animating insensible objects for enlivening a 
description is very diifeaent from what is termed maekimenfj where 
deities, angels, devils, or other aupematural powers, are introdneed 
as real personages, mixing in the action, and contributing to the ca* 
tastrophe ; and yet these are constantly junUed. together in the 
reasoning. The former is founded on a natural principle ;f but, 
«an the latter claim the same authority ? &r from it ; nothing is 
more unnaturaL Its effects, at the aame time, are deplorable. First, 
It gives an air of fiction to the whole, and prevents that impression 
of reality which is requisite to interest our affections, and to move 
our passions.^ This of itself is sufficient to explode machiBeiy, 
whatever entertainment it may afford to readers of a fantastic taste, 
or irregular imagination. And, next, were it possible, W ^haguifling 
the fiction, to delude us intp a notion of reality, which i think can 
hardly be, an insuperable objection would still remain, that the aim 
or end of ah epic poem can- never be attained in any |>erlectioQ, 
where machinery is introduced ; for an evident reason, that virtuoaa 
•emotions cannot be raised sucoessfiilly but by Ihcacticpis of those 
who are endued with passions and affections like our own, that is, 
by human actions : and as for moral instiuetion, it is clear, that 
none can be drawn from beings who act not upon the same principles 
with us. A fable in .^sop's manner is no objection to this .reason- 
ing : his lions, bulls,' and goats, are truly men in ^iisguise ; they 
act and feel in every respect as human beings ; and the moral we 

leon ; et lear successeur est le premier qui, k rtmitstioti dei Angiola, alt oa^ 
mettre <]uelqaefou la scene en repi^sentatioB. Commandment tout se paate en 
beaux dialognes bien agency, bien ronflans, ou Ton voit d*abord que le premier 
soin de chaqne interlocuteur est toujours celul de briller. Presque lout reoonce 
en aiaalmes g^n^rales. Qnelqne agit^ qn'ils puissent 6fre, ils songent toujours 
plasau public qu*i eux mtaies ; nne sentence leur toute moins qu'un sentimeat; 
les pieces de Racine et de MoUereaxeept^es, lejeest presque aussi scrapuleus^ 
meat banni de la scene Franeoise qpa aes Merits de Port-Roval ; etles passions 
hnmaines, aussi modestes que l'hamilil6 Chr<StienBe,nV parlent jamais que par 
•N. II y a encere aae certaine dignity manier^ dans la geete d propos, qui ne 
permit jamais i la passion de parler exactment son language, ni & I'aateur de 
revetir son personage, etdasetransporterauUeu delaseena \ maisletienttoijoars 
^ehain^ sur le theatre, et sous les yeux des speotateurs. Aussi les situations les 
plus vives ne lui font-eHes jamaboublier un bel arrangement de phrases, ni des 
attitudes ^Idgnatas ; et si le dasespoir lui plonge un imgnard dans le «Meurf wm 
content d'observer la d^cence en tombant comme ^oltxene, il ne tombe point ; 
la d^eeace le maintient debout apr^s sa moit, et tons ceux qui vienntont n*expi- 
rer «*en retoument I'iattant d'apr^s sar leurs jambes.**— JZeneaa. 

• TWrd part of his Art of Poetry. + Chap. SOcaect. 3. 

^ See chap. 2. part 1. sttct. 7. • 
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^aw'j» founded on that sapposition. Homer, it is time, introduces, 
ithe gods into his fable : but the religion of his country authorized 
that liberty ; it being an article in the Grecian creed, that the gods 
-oflten interpose visibly and bodily in human afiairs. I musttiowever 
observe, that Homer's deities do no Ikmiout to his poems : fictions 
.'that transgress the bounds is^ nature seldom have a eopd efibct ; 
-they may inflame the iaaaginatadn for a moment, but wul not be re. 
lished by any person of a correct taste. They may be of some use 
to the lower fjank of writers ; but an author of genius has much finer 
materials, of nature's production, for elevating his subject and mak* 
ing it interesting.. « 

One would be apt to think that Boileau, declaring for the Hea* 
then deities as above, intended them only for embelhshing the dic- 
tion ; but unluckify he Jmnishes angels and devils, who undoubtedly 
make a figure in poetic language equal to the HiBathen deities. 
Boileau, Uiorelbre, by pleaduiff for the latter in opposition to the 
'fimner, oertainly meant, if he had any distinct meaning, that the 
Heathen deities may be introduced as actors. And, in &ct, he him- 
self is guilty of that ^larin^ absurdity, where it is nqt so pardonable 
as in an -epic poem. In his ode upon the taking of Namur he de. 
mands, with a most serious countenance, whether the walls were 
built by Apollo or Neptune ? and in relating the passage of the 
Rlune, aanno 1672^ he describes the god of that riyer as fighting with 
all his might to oppose the French monarch ; which is confounding 
fiction wi& reality at a strange rate. The French writers in general 
run into this error: wonderful the effect of custom, to hide from 
them how ridiculous such fictions are ! 

Tliat this is a capital error in the Gier^BoUmme Liberaiay Tasso's 
greatest admirers must acknowledge : a situation can never be in- 
tricate, nor the reader ever in pain about the /catastrophe, as long as 
there is an angel, devil, or magician, to lend a helping hand. Vol- 
taire, in his essay upon epic poetry^ talking of the Phar4dUat ob- 
serves judiciously, '^ That the proximity of time, the notorie^ of 
events, the character of the age, enlightened and political, joined 
withUie solidity of Lucan's subject, deprived him of poetical fic« 
tion." I^t not amazing^ that a critic,, who reason^ so justly with 
respect to others, can be so blind with respect to himself ? Voltaire, 
not satisfied to enrich his. language with images drawn from invisible 
and superior beings, introduces them into the action : in the sixth 
•canto of the Hen'nadej St. Louis appears in person, and terrifies the 
soldiers ; in the sevteth canto, St. Louis sends the God of Sleep to 
Henry ; and, in the tenth, the demobs of Discord, Fanaticism, War, 
dec. assist Aumale in a single combat with Turenne, and are driven 
away by a good angel brandishing the sword of God. , To blend 
such fictitious personages in the same action with mortals, makes a 
bad figure at any rate. ; and is intolerable m a history so recent as 
^at of Henry IV. But perfection is not the lot of man.* 

* WhenJ oommerfoed author, my aim was to amnse, and perhaps to instruct, 
but never to give^ psin. I aecoidingiy avoided every living author, tHl the Hen- 
riade occuned to me as the best instance I conid find for iUustrating the doctrine 
in tiie teit ; and I yielded to the temptotioD, Judging that my sligfat criticisms 
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I have tried serious reasoningB upon this subject ; batridioule,^ 
-fliq^pose, will be foimd a more successRil weapon, ndiich Addison lias 
applied in an el^iant manner : -*' Whereas the time of a general 
peace is in all appearances, drawing near ; being informed that there 
are several ingenious persons who intend to i^ew their talents on so 
happy an occasion, and being willing, as much as in me lies, to pre* 
vent that effusion of nonsense w»hich we have good cause to appre- 
hend, I do hereby strictly require every person who shall write on 
this subject, to remember that he is a Christian, and ^ot to sacrifice 
his catechism to his poetry. In order to it, I do expect of htm, in 
the first place, to make his own poem, without depending upon 
Phoebus for any part of it, or calling cot for aid upon any dt the 
rouses bv name. I do likewise positively forbid the sending of Mer- 
cury withany particukir message, or despatch, lelating to the peace'; 
and sbaU «by no means sufier Minerva to take upon her the shape of 
any plenipotentiary concerned in this great work. ' I do further de« 
dare, that I shall not allow the destinies to have had a hand in the 
deaths of the several thousands who have been slain in the late war ; 
beii^ of opinion, that all such deaths ^niay M well accounted ibr by 
the Christian system of powder and ball. I do therefore stricdy for- 
bid the fates to cut the thread of man's life up<Mi any psetence what- 
soever, unless it be for the sake of the rhyme. And whereas I have 
good reason to fear, that Neptune will have a gveatdealof tusinesB 
on his hands in several poems, which we may now suppose are upon 
the anvil, I do also prohibit his appearance, unless it be done in me- 
taphor^ ainile, ^or any vecy short allusion 4 and thfit even here he 
may not l>e permitted to enter, but with great caution and circum- 
speetion. I •desire that the same rule may be Extended to his whde 
fraternity of Heathen gods ; it being my design to condemn 'every 
poem to the flames in which Jupiter tibunders, or exercises ^any other 
act of authority which does not belong to him. In short, I expect 
that no Pagan agent shall be introduc^, or any fiict related, which 
a man cannot give credit to with a gbod c<Miscience. Provided -id- 
ways, that nothing herein contained dial! extend, or be construed to 
extend, to several of the female poets in this nation, who shall still 
be left in full possession of their ffods and goddesses, iif the same 
manner as if this paper had never been written."* 

The marvellous is indeed so much promoted by macfainiery that 
it is not wonderful to find it embraced by the plurality of writers, 
and perhaps, of readers. If indulged at all, it is g^erally in- 
dulged to excess. Homer introduceth his deities with no ffreator 
ceremony than as mortals ; and Virgil has still less' moderation : a 
{»ilqt spent with watching cannot Ml asleepi and drop into the sea 

would never reac^ M. de Voltaire. They have however reached Jhim ; and have, 
as I am informedi stirred up some resentment. I am afflicted at this information ; 
for what title have I to wound the mind more than the body 7 It would besides 
shew Ingratitude to a celebrated writer, who is highly entertaining, and who his 
bestowed on me many a delicious morsel. My only excuse for dving offence is, 
that it was undesigned : for. to plead that the censure b just, is no encase. As 
the offence was public, I take. this oppoKunityto make the apology equaiiyao. I 
hope it wiU be satisfactory : perhaps not. —1 owe itiiowever to my own character. 

• Spectator, No. 628. 
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by natiund means: one bed cannot receive- the two lovers^ iElneas 
and Dido, without the immediate interposition of superior powers. 
The ridiculous in such fictions must appear even through the thiok. 
est veil of gravity and solemnity. 

Angels and devils serve equally with Heathei|^ities as materials 
for fi^rative language ; perhaps better among Christians, because 
we beUeve in them, and not in Heathen deities. But every ooe is 
sensible, as well as Boileau, tliat the invisible powers in our creed 
make a much vfofse figure as actors in a modem poem, than the 
invisible powem in the Heathen c^eed did in ancient poems'; the 
cause of which is not far to seek. The Heathen deities, in the 
opinion of their votaries, were beings elevated one step only above 
mankind, subject to the saine passions, and directed by the same 
motives ; therefi)re not altogether improper to mix with men^ in^ an 
important action. In our creed, superior beings afe placed at such 
a mighty distance from us, and are of a nature so different, that 
with no> propriety cut we appear with them upon* the same stage : 
man, a creature much inferior, loses all dignity in the comparison. 

There can be nio doubt ihaX an historical poem, admits- the em- 
bellishment of allegory, as well as of metaphor, simile, or other 
figure. Moral truU), in particular, iff finely illustrated in the allet^ 
gorical manner : it amuses the fancy to find abstract terms, by a 
sort of magic, metamorphosed into active beings : and • it is highlj^ 
pleasing to discover a general proposition in a pictured event. But 
allegorical beings should be confined within their own sphere, and 
never be admitted to mix in the principal action, nor to co-operate 
in retarding or advancing the catastrophe. This would have a still 
worse efiect than iiwisible powers ; and I am , ready to assign- the 
reason. The- impression of real existence, essential to an epic poem, 
is inconsistent with that figurative existence which is* essential to 
an allegory ;* and", thereibfe, no means can more efiectually pre- 
vent the impression of reality than to introduce allegorical beings 
co-operating with those whom we conceive to be teally existing. 
The love-episode in the HiBimade,] insufTerahle by the discordant 
mixture of allegory with real life, is copied from that* of Rinaldo 
and Armida, in the Gieruademme Liberatay which hath no merit to 
entitle it to be copied. An allegorical object, such as Fame in the 
JEneidf and the Temple of Love in the Henriade, may find place in 
a description ; but to introduce Discord as a real personage, implor- 
ing the assistance of Love, as another real personage, to enervate 
the courage of the hero, is making these figurative beings act be- 
yond their sphere, and creating a strange jumble of truth and" fiction. 
The allegory of Sin and Death in the Paradise Lost is, I presume, 
not generally relished, though it is not entirely of the same nature 
with what I have been condemning : in a work comprehending the 
achievements of superior beings, there is more room for fancy than 
where it is confined to human actions. 

What is the true notion of an ispisode ? or how is it to be distin- 
guished horn the principal action ? Every incident that promotes or 
retards the catastrophe, must be part of the principal action. This 
clears the nature of an episode ; which may be defined, <<An inci- 
^ See chap* 20. sect. 6. f Canto 9. 
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dent connected with the principal aetiony but contfibuting neither 
to adyance nor to retard it." llie descent of .£neas into hell db& 
not advance nor retard the eataatraphe, and therefore ia an epiaode. 
The story of Nisus and Euryalus, producing an alteration in the af- 
fairs of the coniepijpg parties, is a part of tlM principal action. The 
family scene in the sixth book of the Iliad is of the same nature; 
for by Hector*s retiring from the field of battle to visit his wife, the 
Grecians had opportunity to breatbe, and even to turn upon the 
Trojans. The unavoidable effect of an episode/ according to this 
definition, must be, to break the unity of action ; and therefore it 
ought never to be indulged, unless to unbeod the mind after the fii- 
tigue of a long narration. An episode, when such is its purpose, 
requires the fbllowing conditions : it ought to be well connected with 
the principal action : it ought to be'lively and intenesting : it ought 
to be short : and a time ought to be chosen when the principal ac-^ 
tion relents.'*' 

In the following beautiful episode, which cloaea the seoood book 
of Fingal, all these conditions are united : 

Comal wai th« son of Albion ; the chief of a hnndred hillf. His deer drank 
of a thousaDd streams ; and a thousand rocks replied to the voice of his dogi. 
Hb face was the mildness of yoath ; bat his hand the death of heroes. Ooe 
was bis love, and fair was she ! the daughter of mirhty Conloch. She appeared 
like a sunbeam among women, and hernair was like the wing of the raven. Her 
soul was flied on Comal, and sim was his companion in the chase. OAen met 
their eves of love, and happv were their words in secret Bot Oormal loved die 
maid, the chief or gloomy Ardven, He watched her lone steps on fiie heath, 
the foe of unhappy Comal. 

One dav tireii of the cbese, when the mist had concealed their friends, Co- 
mal and tne daughter of Conloch met in the cave of Renan. It was the wont- 
ad haant of Comal, its sides were hung with his arms; a hundred shields of 
thonn were there, a hnndred helms of soandtng steel. Rest here, said he, my 
loveualvina, Ihou light of the cave of Ronan : a deer appears on Mora's brow; 
I go, but soon will return. I fear, said she^ dpxk Oormal my foe ^ I will rest 
here; but soon return, my love. 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter of Conloch, to try Us love^ 
ckMfaed her white eide with her armour, and strode frem the cave Of Ronan. 
Thinldng her hb foe, his heart beat high, and his colour changed. He drew the- 
bow ! the arrow dew : Galvina fell in blood. He ran to the cave widi hasty 
steps, and called the daughter of Conloch. Where art thoa^ mv lovet hot no 
answer.^He marked.' at length, her teaving heart beating agilaitthe mortal' 
arrdw. O ConI ixh*s dauchter, Is it thou f he sank upon her breast* 

The hunters found the napless pair. Many and silent were his stepv lonnd 
the dark dwelling of his love. , Tne fleet of the ocean came; he foueh^ and the- 
stiangers foil : he searched for (death over the ield ; but who coald kOl the midi^ 

af Comal f Throwinc awav his shield, an arrow found hb manljf breast. He 
eeps with hb Galvina ^ their green tooibf are seen by the mariner, when he- 
bounds on the waves of the north. 

Next, upon the peculiarities of a dramatic poem* And the first 

I shall mention is a double plot ; one of which must resemble an 

episode in an epic poem ; for it would distract the spectator, instead 

of entertaining him, if he were forced to attend, at the same time, 

to two capital plots equally interesting. And even supposing it an 

under.plot like an episode, it seldom hath a good effect in tragedy,. 

* Homer's description of the shield, of Achilles b properiy intro^hMsed at a 
time when the action relents, and the reader can bear an mterruption. But the 
author of Telemachas describes the shield of that young hero te the heat of bat- 
tle; every improper time for an interruption. 
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of which simplicity is a chief property ; for an interesting subjec|; 
that engages our affectioiis occupies our whole attention, and leaves 
no room for any separate concern.* Variety is more tolerable in 
comedy, which pretends only to amuse, without totally occupying 
the mind, fint eVen there, to make a double plot agreeable, is no 
slight effort of art : the under-plot ought not to vary greatly in its 
tone from the principal ; for discordant emotions are. unpleasant 
when jumbled together ; which, by the way, is an insuperable ob* 
jection to tragi-comedy. Upon that account, the Provoked Husbtmd 
deserves censure ; all the scenes that bring the family of the Wrong- 
heads into action, being ludicrous and farcical, are in a very dif. 
ferent tone from the principal scenes, displaying severe and bitter 
expostulations between Lord To^nley and his lady. The same ob. 
ejection touches not the double plot of the Careless Husband ; the 
different subjects being sweetly connected, and having only so much 
varie^ as to resemble shades of colours harmoniously mixed. But 
this is not all. The under-plot ought to be connected with that 
which is principal, so much at least as to employ the same person^ : 
the under-plot ought to occupy the intervals or pauses of the prin- 
'cipal action ; and both ought to be concluded together. This is the 
case of the Merry Wioes of Wmdsor* 

Violent action ought never to be represented on the stage. While 
the dialogue goes on, a thousand particulars concur to delude us 
into an impression of reality ; genuine sentiments, passionate lan- 
guage, and persuasive gesture : tlie spectator, oncQ engaged, is 
willing to be deceived, loses sight of himself, and without scruple 
enjoys the spectacle as a reality. From this absent state, he is 
roused by violent action : he awakes as from a pleasing dream, and 
gathering his senses about him, finds all to be a fiction^ Horace 
delivers the same rule, and founds it upon the same reason : 

Nee paeros coram populo Medea tnicidet ; 
Ant homana Pf^An coqoat evta nefarios Atrens : 
Aut ID avem Progoe vertator, Cadmus in angaam. 
Qaodcamqiia ostendis mihi sic, iocredalua oat. 

* Bacine, in his prafacatoihe tragedy of Bt/nmee, is sensible that simplicity 
is a mat beaatv m tragedy, bnt mistakes the cause. " Nothing (says be^ but 
verisimilitude pleases in tragedy: bat where is the verisimilitode, that, within 
the compass of a day, events should be crowded which commonly are eitended 
through, months!" This is mistaking the accuracy of imitation for the proba- 
bittty or improbability of future events. I es plain myself. The verisimilitude 
required in tragedy is, that the actions correspond to the manners, and ^ the 
manners to nature. When this resemblance u preserved, the imitation is just, 
because it is a true copy of nature. But I deny that the verisimilitude of future 
events, meaning tbe probability of future events, is any rule in tragedy. A 
number of eitraordinary events are^it is true, seldom crowded within the com- 
pass of a day; but what seldom happens may happen ; and when such events (all 
out, they appear no less natural than the most ordinary accidents. To make 
verisimilitude m Xhfi sense of probability a governing rule in tragedy, would 
anniMlate that sort of writing altogether ; for it would exclude all extraordina- 
ry events, in which the life of tragedv consists. It is very improbable or un- 
likely, pitching upon any man at random, that be will sacrifiee his life and foP' 
tune for hismistross or for bis country : yet when that event happens, suppos- 
ing it conformable to the character, we rocoguiae the verisimilitude as to natura, 
whatever want of verisimilitude or of probability there wasu frim that such 
would be the event 
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The French critics join with Horace in excluding blood fitou th« 
gti^; but overloddng the meet eubetantial objeetioni they we 
6olj, that it ie barbarouis, and shocking to a polite audience. Ine 
Greeks had no notion of such delicacy, or rather effeminacy : wit. 
neas the murder of Clytemnestra by her eon OrcMtes, pae^inc behind 
the scene as represented by Sophocles : her voice is heard calling 
out for qoercv, bitter expoetulatjions on his part, loud shrieks upon 
ber being stabbed, and then a deep silence. . I appeal to eyeiy 
person pf feeling, whether-this scene be not more honible than if the 
deed had been committed in sight of the spectators upon ft sudden 
guat of passion. If Comeille, m representing the affair between 
Horatitts and his sister, i^n which murder ensues behind the scene, 
bad no other view but to remove from tiba spectators a shocking ac* 
tioB, he was guilty of a capital mistake ; tut murder in cold Uoiod» 
which in some measure was the ease as represented, iM more shock- 
ing to a polite audience) even where the conclusive stab ia not seen, 
than the same act performed in their presence by violent and unpre- 
meditated passion, as suddenly repented of as committed* I hearti- 
ly agree with Addison,* that no part of this incident ought to have 
been represented, but reserved for a narrative, with every alleviating 
circumstance in favour of theiiero. 

A few worda upon the dialogue ; , which ought to be ao conducted 
arte be a true representation of nature. I tuk not hare of the sen* 
timents, nor of the language ; for these come under different beads ; 
I talk of what properly belongs to dialogue-writing ; where every 
single q>eech, abort or long, ought to arise from whal ia said by the 
firmer speaker, and furnish matter for what comes after, till the end 
of the seene. In this view, all the speeches, from first to last, repre- 
sent ao many links of one continued chain. No authoty ancient or 
modem, pessessea the art of dialogue equal to 8hakq>eare« Diyden, 
in that particular, may justly be placed as his opposite ; he fre- 
quently introduces three or four persons speaking upon the aame 
subject, each throwing out his own notions separately, without re- 
garding what is said by the rest : take for an example the first scene 
of Atir0f»e5e. Sometimes he makes a number dub in relating an 
event, not to a stranger, supposed ignorant of it, but to one anodier, 
for the sake merely of speaking : of which notable sort of dialwie 
we have a specimen in the first scene of the first part of the Gm- 
queai iff Chtmada. In the second part of the same tragedy, so^m se- 
cond, the King, Abenamar, and Zulema, make their separate obesr- 
vatioQs, like so many soliloquies, upon the fluctuating temper of th^ 
mob. A dialogue so uncouth puts one in mind of two shepherds in 
a pastoral, excited by a prize to pronounce verses alteniately, each 
in praise of hi? own mistress. 

This manner of dialogue-writing, beside an unnatural air, has 
another bad effect : it stays the course of the action, because it is 
not productive of any consequence. In Congreve's comedies the 
action is often suspended to make way for a play of wit. But of this 
more particularly in the chapter immediately following. 

No fault is more common among writers, than to prolong a speech 

^ Spectator, No. 44. 



after die impatience of the petson to whom it is addressed ought to 
prompt him or her to break in. Consider only how the impatient 
actor is to behave in the mean time* To express his impatience in 
violent action without intenupting would be unnatural ; and yet to 
dis8endl>le his impatieDce, by appearing cool where he ought to be 
highly inflamed^ would be no leas so. 

Rhyme being onnatnral and diagustfiil in dialogue* is happify ha* 
Tiished from our theatre : the only wonder is that it ever £Mmd ad. 
nuttance, especially am<mg a people asccostcmied to the ipere manly 
freedom of Shakspeare's dialogue. . By banbhihg rhyme, we hare 

S*ned so much, as never once to dream of any further improvement, 
d yet, however soifable blank verse may be to elevated charaetera 
and waifn passi^ms, it must appear improper and aifected in the 
nfottthff of the lower aorim Why then should it be a rule^ Tliat eveiy 
s&eoB in tragedy must be in blaak verse 1 Shakapeare, with great 
judgment, hm followed a different rule ; which is, to intermix prose 
with veree, and only to employ the latter where it is reqinred by the 
imporlanoe or dignity of the subject Familiar thou^^ and ordi* 
nary foots ought to be expressed in (^a kmgnage : to hear, for ex. 
ample, a footman deliver a simple message in blank verse, must 
appear ridiculous to every <one who is not biassed by custom. In 
i^rt, that variety of eharacteni and of eitualions, which is the life 
of a play, requires not oily a suitable variety in the aentiments, 
Imt also in the diction. 



CHAP, xxin. 

In the first ehi^ter is explained the pleasure we have in'achain of 
connected facts* fpihisloneaof the wo(rld,of a country, of a people, 
this pleasurs ia faint ; because the connexions are slighter obeoiitef 
We find more entertainment in biograplqr ; because the incidents 
are connected by their relation to a person who makes a figure, and 
4!^ommandB our attention. But the greatest entertainment is in the 
history of a single event, supposing it interesting ; and the reason 
is, thai the fiieta andcircumstances €ae connected by the straigest 
of all relations, that of cause and efieet : a number of facts that give 
bifftb to each odier form a delij^htfial train ; and we have great men* 
tal enjoyment ia'our progress vtom the beginning to the end. 

But this subject merits a more particular discussion. When we 
consider die chain of causes and effects in the material world, inde- 
pendent of purpoee, design, or thought, We find a number of iaci- 
dents in succession, without beginning, middle, or end : every thing 
tiiat happens is boih acauseaild effect: being the effect of what 
goes bemre, and the cause of what follows : one incident may affiset 
as more, another less ; but all of them are links in the universal 
chain : the mind, in viewing these incidents, cannot rest or settle 
ultimately upon any one ; but is carried along in the train without 
any close. 
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But when the intellectual world is taken under view, in oonjanC" 
tion with the malerialy the scene is varied. Man acts with del&era^ 
tion^ willt and choice : he aims at some ^nd, gloiy, lor ejmnple, or 
riches, or conquest, the procuring happiness to individualiB, or to 
his country in general : he proposes meansi and lays plans to attend 
the end purposed. Here are a number of fiicts or incidents leading to 
the end in .view, the whole composing one chain by the relation of 
cause and effect. In running over a series of such facts orjncidents, 
we cannot rest upon. any one ; because they are presented to us as 
means only, leading to some end ; but we rest with satisfaction upon 
the end or ultimate event ; because, there the purpose or aim of the 
chief person or .persons is accomplished. This indicates the begin* 
ning, the middle, and the end, of what Aristotle calk an entire 
' action** The story naturally begins with describing those circum- 
stances which move the principal person to form a plan, in order to 
compass some desired event : the prosecution of that plan and the 
obstructions carry the reader into the heat of action :. the middle is 
properly where the action is the most involved ; and the end is 
where the event is brought about, and the plan accomplished. 

A plan thus happily accompli^ed after many obstructions, af- 
fords wond^ful delight to the reader ; to produce which, a principle 
mentioned abovef inaiuly conUributeSi the same that disposes the 
mind to complete every work commenced, and in genend to cany 
every thinff to a conclusion. 

I have given the foregoing example of a plan crowned with suc- 
cess, because it afibrds the clearest conception of a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, in which consists unity of action ; and indeed 
stricter unity cannot be imagined than in that case. But an actkm 
may have unity, or a beginning, middle, and end, without so intimate 
a relation of parts ; as where the catastrophe is different from what 
is intetided or desired, which frequently happens in our best trage- 
dies. In the :/£fietd, the hero, afler many obstmctioos, makes his 
plan effectual. The Biad is formed upon a difierent model 2 it be- 
gins with the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon : goes on 
to describe the several effects produced by that cause ; and ends in 
a reconciliation. Here is unity of action, no doubt, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end ; but inferior to that of the JBneidy which willunis 
appear. The mind hath a propensity to go forward in the chain, of 
history : it keeps always in view the expected event ; and when the 
incidents or undcr-parts are connected by their relation to the event, 
the mind runs sweetly and easily along them. This pleasure we 
have in the JEneid. It is not altogether so pleasant as in the i7Mr<f, 
to connect effects by their common cause; for such connexion 
forces the mind to a continual retrospect : looking back is like 
walking backward. 

Homer's plan is still more defective upon another account. That 
the events described are but imperfectly connected with the wrath 
of Achilles, their cause : his wrath did* not exert itself in action ; 
and the misfortunes of his countrymen were but negatively the 
effects of his wrath, by depriving them of his assistance. 

• Poet. cep. 6. See also cap. 7. t Chap. 8. 
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tf unity of action be a capital beauty in a fable imitatiye of 
kuman affiurs, a plurality of unconnected fables must be a capital 
^formity. For the sake of variety, we indulge an under-plot that 
is connected with the principal ; but two unconnected Events are 
extremely unpleasant, even where the same actors are engaged in 
both* Arioelp is quite licentious in that particular ; he carries on 
at the same tim^ a plurality of unconnected stories* His only 
excuse is, that his plan is perfectly well adjusted to his subject ; for 
every thing in the Orlando FwrioMo is wild and extravagant. 

Though to state facts in the order of time is natural, yet that 
order may be varied for the sake of conspicuous beauties.* If, for. 
example, a noted story, cold and simple in its first movements, be 
made the subject of an epic poem, the reader may be hurried into 
the beat of action ; reeerring the preliminaries £tit a conversation- 
piece, if thought necessary ; and that method, at the same time, 
hath a peculiar beauty from being diamaticf But a privilege that 
deviates from nature ought to be sparingly indulged ; and yet 
romance writers make no difSfulty of presenting to the reader, 
without the least preparation, unknown persons enjgaged in some 
arduous adventure equally unknown. In CoMsumdrn^ two personages, 
who afterward are discovered to be heroes of the fable, start 
up completely aimed upon the batdis of thd Euphrates, and engage, 
in a sinji^e combat.^ 

A play knalyzed is a chain of connected facts, of which each 
scene makes a link. Each scene, accordingly, ought to produce 
some incident relative to the Catastrophe, or ultimate event, by 
advancing or retarding it. A scene that produceth no incident, 
and for that reas<m may be termed ftorren, ought not to he-indulged, 
because it breaks the umty of action ; a barren scene can never be 
entitled to a place, because the <^ain is complete without it. In the 
Old BaehdoTy i^edA scene of act 2, and all that fcdlow to the end 
of thai act» are mere conversatton.pieces, productive of no conse- 
quenee. The 10th and 11th scenes, act 3, DaMeDealery the 10th, 
11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th scenes, act 1, Lime far £000, are of the 
same kind. Neither is The Way^ of the IFor/a entirely guiltless of 
such scenes*' . It will be no justification that they help to display- 
characters ; it were better, like Dryden, in his dramatiM permnuBy to 
describe characters beforehand, which would not break the chain 
of action. But a writer of genius has no occasion for such artifice ; 
he can display the characters of his personages much more to the 
life in senliment and action. How successfully is this done by 
Shakspeare, in whose works there is not to be found a single barren 
scene ! 

Upon the whblo) it appears, that all the facts in an historical fiibie, 

* See chap. 1. • t See chap. 21. 

t f am sensible that a commencement of this sort is much relished by readers 
disposed to the marvellous. Their cariosity is raised, and they are much tickled in 
its gratification. But curiosity is at an end with the first reading, because the 
personages are no longer unknown ; and, therefore, at the second reading, a com- 
mencement so artificial loses it»power evert over the vnlgar. A writer of genius 
prefers lasting beanf ie<. 
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cMight to have a mutual Goonexion, by their codudoii rdalion to 
the grand erent or catastrophe. And this relatioo, in .which ^ 
imk^ of action consists, is equally essential to epic and draaatie 
compositionB. 

In hsndling unity of aeliony it ought not to escape observatioa, 
that the mind is satisfied with slighter unity in a picture duui in a 
poem ; because the perceptions of the former are more lively than 
the ideas of the latter. In Hogarth's EnrageA MuiieiaM we have a 
collection of cTvery grating sound in nature, withoot any mutual 
connexi<m, except that of place. But the horror they give to the 
delicate ear of an Italian fiddler, who is represented ahnoet in con- 
vulsions, bestows unity upon the piece, With which the nind is sa- 
mfied* 

How fhr the unilies of time and of place are essential, is a qaes* 
tion of gresCer intricacy. These unities were sCiictly oheerved ixk 
tb» Greek and Roman theatres ; 'and they are incaloaied by the 
FMnch and English critics, as essential to every dramatic compo* 
sition. They are also aclaiowledg|ii by our best poets, though «i 
practice they mako frequent deviations, which they prelend net to 
justify, against the practice of the Greeks and Romans, and against 
the solemn deotsion of their own countryaMn. But, m the ecMDrse 
of this inquiry, it will be made evident, that in this article we are 
under no necessity to copy the ancients ; and that evr critics are 
guilty oi a mistake, in admittiag no ffteater latitude of place and 
time than was ateitted in Greece and Room. 

Buflhr me only to premise that the unities of place and time, are 
not, by the most rigid critics, required in a nsrrative poem, hk 
such a composition, if.it pretend to copy nature, these umties would 
be absurd ; because real events are seldoin confined within narrow 
limits either of place or of time. And yet we cAiji foflow history, or 
an historical fable, thveiu^ all its changes wiHi the greatest fiM»lity r 
we never once think of measuring th^ real time by what is taken 
in reading, nor of fonning any oonnexioo between me place of ac- 
tiim and that which we occupy. 

I am sensible that the drama diflhra so for ftom the efnc as to 
adnnt different rules. It will be obseived, <* That an historical 
fkble, intended for reading sol^, is under no limitation of time, 
nor of place, more than a genuine history ; but that a dramatie 
composition cannot be accurately represented, unless it be Kmited, 
as its representation is, to one place and to a few hours ; mi4, 
therefbre, that it can admit no ftble but what has these propeitiee ; 
because it would be absurd to compose a piece for representation 
that cannot be justly represented." This argument, I acknowled|ge, 
has at least a plausible appearance ; and yet one is apt to suspect 
some fallacy, considering that no critic, however strict, has ventured 
to confine the unities of place and of time within so narrow bounds.* 

* Bowa» after obMiriag, with woadtom critical cagacity, that winter it am 
impKOper scaioa fioc an e|iic poen, and aiglit no laa iaupropar for tra^idj, admits, 
liowever, that an eplo poam may ba iprMid tbrooa^ tfaa whole tummer nonthsv 
and a tra^dy throuch the whole ranshine honn oi the longact nmmtt day. Da 
Poem^ Epupie, «. 8. dbep. 12. At that rate an English tragedy nay be longer than a 
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^ A view of the Grecian drama, compared wkh our owo, may 
perhaps rebeve as from this dilemma : if they be differently con* 
stnictedy as shall be made erident, it is possible that the foregoing 
reasoning may not be equally applicable to both. This is an article 
that, with relation to the present subject, has not been examined by 
any writer. 

AH authors agree, that tmgedy in Greece was derived from the 
hymns in praise of Bacchus, which were sung in parts by a chorus* 
Thesis, to relieve the singers, and for the sake of variety, intio* 
doced one actor, whose province it was to explain historically the 
sttliject of the song, and who occasionally represented one or other 
personage, ^ischylus, mtroducing a second actor, fonned the 
dialogue, by which the performance became dramatic ; and the 
actors were multiplied wb^n the subject represented made it 
necessary. But still the chorus, which gave a begmning to tragedy, 
was cmisidered as an essential part. The first sc^ne' generally 
unfolds the prelipninary circumstances tiiat lead to the grand event ; 
and tlus scene is by Aristotle termed the prologue, m the second 
scene, where the action properly begins, the chorus is introduced, 
which, as originally, continues upon the Mige during' the whole 
performaDce; the chords frequently makes one in U^ dialogue: 
and when ^e dialogue happens to be suspended, the chorus^ 
during the interval, is employed in singiiiff. Sophocles adheres to 
thiaf^n refigiousl^; Euripides is not utogether so correct. In 
some of his pieces, it becomes necessary to remove the chorus for a 
little time. But when that unusual step is risked, matters are so 
ordered as not to interrupt the representation: the chorus never 
leave the stage of their own accord, but at the command of some 
principal personage, who constantly waits their return* 

Thus the Grecian drama is a continued representation without 
interruption ; a circumstance that merits attention. A continned 
representation without a pause affords not opportunity to vary the 
place of action, nor to prolong the time of the action beyond that of 
the representation. To a representation, so confined in place and 
time, the foregoing reasoning is strictly applicable : a real or feign- 
ed action that is brought to a conclusion afler considerable intervals 
of time and frequent changes of place, cannot accurately be copied 
in a representation that admits no latitude in either. Hence it ia^ 
that the unities of place and of time, were, or ought to have beeui 
strictly observed in the Greek tragedies ; which is made necessary 
by the very constitution of their drama, for it is absurd to compose a 
tragedy that cannot be justly represented. 

Modem critics, who, for our drama, pretend to estahliflh rules 
founded on the practice of the Greeks, are guilty of an egregious 
blunder. The unities of place and of time were in Greece, as we 
see, a matter of necessity, not of choice $ and I am now ready to 
shew, that if we submit to such fetters, it must be from choice, not 
necessity. This will be evident upon taking a view of the consti- 
tution of our drama, which differs widely from that of Greece ; 

French tragedy ; aad in Noya Zembla the time of tragedy akid of an epic poem 
ttiay be the same. 
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whether more or less perfect is a different point, to be bandied af. 
ierward. By dropping the chorus, opportunity is afforded to di- 
vide the representation by intervals of time, during which the 
stage is evacuated and the spect|bcle suspended* This qu^ifies 
our drama for subjects spread through a wide space both of time 
and of place ; the time supposed to pass during the suspension of 
the representation is not measured 4>y the time of the suspension ; 
and any place may be supposed when the representation is re* 
newed, with as much faciHty as when it commenced; by which 
means, many subjects can be justly represented in our theatres, 
that were excluded from those of ancient Greece. This doctrine 
may be illustrated, by comparing a modem play to a set of histori* 
cal pictures; kit us suppose them five in number, and the resem- 
blance will be complete. Each of. the pictures resembles an act 
in one of our plays ; there must necessarily be the strictest unity of 
place ana 6f time hi each picture ; and the same nlecessity requires 
these two unities duruig each act^of a play, becausf during an act 
there is no interruption in the spectacle. Now, when we view in 
succession a number -of fiuch historical pictures, let it be, for exam- 
ple, the history of Alexander by Le Brun, we have no chfficulty to 
conceive, that months or years have passed between the events ex- 
hibited in two different pictures, though the interruption is imper- 
ceptible in passing our eye from the one to the other ; and we 
have as little difficulty to conceive a change of place, however 
great. In which view, there is truly no difference between five acts 
of a modem play, and^ve such pictures. Where the representa- 
tion is suspended, we can with the greatest facility suppose atiy 
length of tune or any change of place ; (he spectator, it is tri^e, may 
be conscious that the real time and place are not the same with 
what are employed in the lepresentntion ; but this is a work of re-' 
flection; and, by the same reflection, he may also be conscious, 
that Garricfc is not King Lear ; that the playhouse is not Dover 
cliffs ; nor the noise he hears thunder and lightning. In a word, 
after an interruption of the representatiop, it is no- more difficult for 
a spectator to imagine a new place, or a different time, than, at 
the commencement of the play, to imagine himself at Rome, or in 
a period of time two thousand years back. And indeed, it is 
abundantly ridiculous, that a critic, who is willing to hold candle- 
light ibr sunshine,, and some painted canvasses for a palace or a 
prison, should be so scrupulous about admitting any latitude of place 
or of time in the fable, beyond what is necessary inthe representa- 
tion. 

There are, I acknowledge, some effects ^f great latitude in time 
that ought never to be indulged in a composition for the theatre ; 
nothing can be more absurd, than, at the close, to exhibit a full- 
grown person who appears a child at the beginning ; the mind re- 
jects, as contrary to allprobability, such latitude of time as is requi- 
site tor a change so remarkable. The greatest change from place, 
to place hath not altogether the same bad effect. In the bulk 
of human affaire place is not material; and the mind, when oc** 
cupied with an interestiiig event, is little regardful of minute cir- 



cuiiistaiices ; theae may be varied at will, because they scarce 
make any impression. 

But thooffh I have taken armatorescue modern poets from the 
despotism of modem critics, £ would not be understood to justify 
liberty without any reserve. An unbounded licence with relation 
to place and time is faulty for a reason that seems to have been 
overlooked, whieh is, that it seldom fiiils to break the unity ^ 
action« In the ordinary course of human affairs, single events, 
such as are fit to be represented o& the stage, are confined to a 
narrow spot, and' commonly employ no great extent- of time ; we 
accordingly seldom find strict unity of action in a dramatic eom^ 
positicm, where any remarkable latitude is indul|[ed in these particu. 
iars. I say further, that a composition which employs but one 
place, and requires not a greater length of time than is necessary 
for the representation, is so much the mope perfect ; because the 
confining an event within so narrow bounds, contributes to the 
unity of action; and also prevents- that labour, however slight,' 
which the mind must undergo in imagining frequent changes of 
place, and many intervals of time. But still I must insist, that 
such limitation of place and time as was necessary iff the Grecian 
drama is no rule to us ; and, therefore, that though such limitation 
adds one beauty more to the composition^ it is, at best, but a re- 
finement which may justly fltve place to a thousand beauties more 
aubstantiaL And* I mi^y add, that it is extremely difficult, I was 
about to say, impracticable, to contract within the Grecian limits, 
any fitble so fruitful of incidence iii number and variety, as to give 
full scope to the fluctuation of passion. 

It may now appear, that criticv who put the unities of place and of 
lime upon the same footing with the unity of action, making them 
all e^iallY essential, have not attended to the nature and constitution 
of the modem drama. If they admit an interrupted rep^sentation, 
with which no writer finds fault, it is absurd to reject its greatest 
advantage, that of representing many interesting subjects excluded 
fyom the Grecian stage. If there needs must be a reformation, 
why not restore the ancient chorus, and the ancient continuity of 
action 1 There is certainly no^mediun^ ; for to admit an interruption 
without relaxing from the strict unities of place and of time, is ia 
efiect to load us with all the inconveniences of the ancient drama,^ 
and, at the same time, to withhold fSrom us its advantages. 

The only proper question, theref<Mre, isi Whether our model be, 
or be not, a real improvement T This indeed may fairly be called 
in question ; and in order to a-comparative trial, some particulars 
must be premised^ When a play l^snns, we have no> difficulty to 
adjust our imagination* to the scene of action, however distant it 
be in the time or in place ; because we know that the play is a repre. 
sentation only» The easels very difievent afVer we* are engaged ; 
it is the perfectioa of representation to hide itself to impose on the 
spectator, and to produce in him an impression of reality, as if he 
wefe a spectator of a real ev^nt ;'^'^%ataa^ interruption annihilates 
that impression, by rouaiiig him out of his waking dream, and un* 

* Chap. 2. ptrt 1. sect. 7. 
6^ 
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happily restoring him to his senses. So difficult it is to sapport th^ 
impression of reality, that much slighter infiemiptioDs th^n the in^ 
terval between two acts arr sufficient to dissolve the charm : in the 
fith act of the Mourning Brides the three first scenes are in a rooa» 
of state ; the fourth in a prison ; and the change is operated by 
shifting the scene, which is done in a tiice ; but however quick the 
transitien may be, it is impracticable to impose upon the spectators, 
so as to make them conceive that they are actually carried from 
the palace to the prison ; they immediately reflect, that the palaco 
and prison are imaginary, and that the whde is a fiction. 

From these premises, one will naturally be led, at first view, ta 
pronounce the frequent interruptions in the modem drama to be an 
imperfection. It will occur, "'That every interruption most have 
the effect to banish the dream of reality, and with it to benicrh our 
concern, which cannot subsist while we are conscious that all is a 
fiction ; and therefore, that in the modem drama sufficient time is 
not aflbrded for fluctuation and swelling of passion, like what is 
afibrdedinthatof Greeee, where there is no intemtption." This 
reasoning, it must be owned, has a specious appeannce ; but we 
must not become fainUhearted-upon the first repulse: let us rally 
our troops for a second engagement. 

Consideiing attentively the ancient drama, we find, that though 
the representation, is never interrupted, the principal action is sus* 
ponded- not less firequently than m the modem drama ; there ers 
five acts in each ; and the only dMerence is, that in the foroMr, 
when the action is suspended, as it is at the end of every act, op^^ 

S»rtunity is taken of the interval to employ the chorus in mnging« 
enee it appears, that the Grecian continuity of representation 
cannot have the eflbct. to prolong the impression of reality : to.ba* 
nish that impressioui a pause in ue action while the ohon» is em- 
ployedinsinging, is no less efiectual than a total snspensiAn of the 
representation. 

But to open a larger view, I am ready to shew, that a represen* 
tation with proper pauses is better qualified for making a deep im« 
pression, than a continued represention without a pause. Iliis 
will be evident fix>m. the following considerations : Representation 
cannot ^very long support an impression of reality ; for when the 
spirits* are exhausted by close attention and by the a^^tation of pas. 
sion, an uneasiness ensues, which never fails to banish the iwaking 
dream. Now, supposing the time that a man can employ with 
strict attention without wandering, to be no greater than is requisite 
for a single act, a supposition that cannot be far firom truth 4 it fd- 
lows, that a continued representation of longer endurance than an 
act, instead of ^ving scope to fluctuation and swelling of passion, 
would overstram the attention,, and produce a total absence of 
mind. In that respect the four pauses have a fine eflfect ; for by 
afibrding to the audience a seasonable reqpite when the improsaion. 
of reality is gone, and while nothing material is in agitation, they 
relieve the mind from its fatigue-; and consequently prevent a wan. 
dering of thought at the very time possibly of the most interesting 
scenes^ 
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"^In one article, indeed, the Grecian model has greatly the ad- 
"Vantage : its chorus during an interval not only preserves alive 
liie impressions made upon the audience, but also prepares their 
hearts finely for new impressions. In our theatres, on the contrary, 
the audience, at the end of every act, being left to trifle time away, 
lose every warm impression; and they begin the next act cool 
and unconcerned, as at the commencement of the representation. 
This is a gtoss malady in our theatrical representations ; but a 
Bialady that luckily is not incurable. To revive the Grecian 
chorus would be to revive the Grecian slavery of .place and time ; 
but I can figure a detached chorus coinciding with a pause in the 
repredentalion, as the ancient chorus did with a pause in the prtn* 
eipal action^ What objection, fi>r example, can there lie against 
music between the acts, vocal and instrumental, . adapted to the 
subject? such detached chorus, without putting us imder limits* 
lion of time or place, would recruit the spirits, and would preserve 
entire the tone, if not the tide of passion : the mu^ic, after an act, 
diould commence in the tone of the preceding passion, and be 
gradually varied till it accord with the tone of the passion Uiat is to 
succeed in the next act. The music and the representation would 
both of them be gainers by their conjunction ; which will thus ap* 
pear. Music that accords with the present tone of mind, is, on 
that account,, doubly agreeable ; and accordingly, though music 
singly hath not power to raise a passion, it tends greatly to support 
a [Mission ahready raised. Further, music prepares us for the pas. 
8ion^that'fi>llows,^by making cheerftil, tender, melancholy, or ani- 
mated impressions, as the subject requires. Take for an example 
. the first scene of the Mduming Bridey where soft music, in a mejan- 
choly strain* prepares us for Almeria's deep distress. In this 
manner, music and representation support each other delightfully : 
the impression made upon the audience by the representation is a 
fine preparation for the music that succeeds ; and the impression 
made by the music, is a fine preparation for the representation that 
succeeds. It appears to me evident, that, by some such contrivance, 
the modem drama may be improved^ so as to enjoy the advantage 
ef the ancient chorus without its slavish limitation of place and 
time. And as to music in particular, I cannot figure any means 
that would tend more to its improvement : composers, those for the 
stage at least, would^ be reduced to the happy necessity of studying 
and imitating nature ; instead of deviating, according to the pre- 
sent mode, into wild, fantastic, and unnatural conceits. But we 
must return to our subject, and fmish the comparison between the 
ancient and the modem drama. 

Hke numberless improprieties forced upon the Greek dramatic 
poets by the constitution of their drama, may be sufficient, one 
should think, to make us prefer the modem drama, even abstracting 
for the improvement proposed. To prepare the reader for this article, 
it must be premised, that as in the ancient drama the place of 
action never varies, a place necessarily must be chosei^ to which 
every person may have access without any improbability. This 
•confines the scene to some open place, generally the court or 4urea 
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before a palace ; which excludes from tlie Grecian theatre trmsac* 
tions within doors, though these commonly are the most important. 
Such cruel restraint is of itself sufficient to cramp the most preff- 
nant invenlion; and accordingly^ Greek. writers, in order to pre. 
serve unity of place, are reduced to woful improprieties* In the 
Hippdyttu of Euripides* Phaedra, distressed in mind and body, is 
carried without any preiext from her palace to the place of action ; 
is there laid 4ipon a couch, unable to siipport herself Aq>an her 
limbs, and made to utter many things improper to be Jbeard by a 
.number t>f momeu wlio form the chorus ; and what is still mere 
lAipreper, her female attendant uses the strongest intreaties !• 
«iake her reveal the secret cause of ber anguish i which at last 
Phaedra, contrary to decency and probability, is provailed upon t# 
do in .presence of that very chorus.t Alcettes, in Euripides, at 
the point of death, is brou|rht from the palaoa to the place of 
action, groaning, and lamentmg her untimely fate4 In the 7V«. 
chiniefit of Sophocles,§ a flecret is imparted to Dejanira, the wife 
of Hercules, in presence of the chorus. In the tragedy ^if^^genia, 
the messenger employed to inform Clytemnestra that I(iiiigenia was 
sacrificed, stops short at the place of action, .and with a kmd voice 
calb the Queen from her palace to hear the news. Again, in the 
Iphigmia in TVncm, the necessary presence of the chonis forces 
Euripides into a gross absurdity, which is to form a seoiat in their 
hearing ;|| and, to disguise the absurdity, much court 19 ^d to 
the chorus, not one woman, but a number, 4o engage wnn to 
secrecy. In the Medea of Euripides, that princess makes no AB. 
cuUy, in presence of the chorus, to plot the^eath of her husband, 
of his mistress, and of her &ther the king of Corinth, all by pofeeii. 
It was necessary to bring Medea upon the stage, and there is but 
one place of action, which is always occupied by the chorus. This 
scene closes the second act; and, in the end of the third, she 
frankly .makei9 the chorus her confidants in plotting the murder of 
her own children. Teroice, by identity of place, is often forced 
to make a conversation within doors to be heard in the open street : 
the cries of a woman in labour are there heard distinctly. 

The Greek poets are not less hampered by unity of time than by 
thai of place. In the Hippaiiftus of Euripides, that prince is ba. 
nished at the end of the fourdi act ; and in the iirst scene of the 
foUowittg act, a messenger relates to Theseus the whole particulars 
of the death of Hippolytus by the sea-monster; that remarkable 
event must have occupied many hours ; and yet in the representa- 
tion, it is confined to the time employed by the <}horus upon die 
song at the end of the fourth act. The inconsistency is still greater 
in me fyhigema in Taurig:^ the song could not exhaust half an 
hour ; and yet the incidents supposed to have happened during that 
time, osfttld not naturally have been transacted in l«ss than half a 
-day. 

The Grreek artists are forced, no less frequently, to transgress 
another rule, derived also from a continued representation. The 

• ML 1. M. 6. t Aet «. ic. ». t Art 3. $e. J. 
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mile is, thai as a iracuity, however momentary, interrupts the repre- 
'sentation, it is necessary that the place of action he constantly oc- 
cupied. Sophocles^ whh regard to that rale as well as to others, 
is generally correct. But Euripides cannot bear such restraint ; he 
often evacuates the stage, and leaves it empty for others, fyhigmia 
in Totim, after pronouncing a soliloquy in the first scene, leaves 
the place of action, and is succeeded by Orestes and Pylades ; 
they, after Bome conversation, walk voff ; and Iphigenia re-enters, 
accoaq>anied with the chorus. In the Aleegtes, which is of the 
same author, the place of action is void at the end ^f the third act. 
It is true that, to cover the irregularity, and to preserve the repre- 
sentation in motion, Euripides is careful to fill the stage without 
loss of time ; but diis still is an interruption, and a link of the chain 
'broken ; for during the change of the actkirs, there must be a space 
of time, during which the stage is occupied by neither set. It 
makes indeed a more remarisabte interruption, to «chan^e the place 
of action as well as the acton ; but that was not practicable upon 
•the Grecian stage. 

It is hard to say upon what model Terence has formed his plays. 
Having no chorus, thare is a pause in the representation at the end 
of every act. But advantage is not taken of the cessation, even to 
vary the place of action : for the street is always chosen, where 
every thing passing may be seen by every person ; ajiid by that 
choice, the most sprightly anS interesting parts of the action, 
which conunonly pass within doors, are excluded ; witness the last 
act of Uie Ewmeh, He hath submitted to the like slavery with 
Tespect to lime. In a word, a play with a regular chorus is not 
more confined in place and time than his plays are. Thus a zea- 
lous sectary follows implicitly ancient forms and ceremonies, with- 
out once considering whether their introductive cause be still sub- 
sisting. Ftautus, of a bolder genius than Terence, makes good use 
of the liberty afforded by an mterrupted representation ; he varies 
'the place of action upon all occasions, when the variation suits his 
•purpose- 

The intelligent reader will by this time understand, that I plead 
.for no change of place in our plays but after an intreval, nor for 
any latitude in point of time but what falls in with an interval. The 
unities of place and time ought to be strictly observed during each 
act ; for during the representation, there is no opportunity for the 
smallest deviation from either. Hence it is an essential requisite, 
that during an act the stage be always occupied ; for even a mo- 
mentary vacuity makes an interval or interruption. Another rule 
is no less essential: it would be a gross breach of the unity of 
action, to exhibit upon the stage two separate actions at the same 
time; and therefore, to preserve that unity, it is necessary tliat 
each personage, introduced during an act, be linked to those in 
possession of the stage, so as to join all in one action. These 
things follow from the very conception of an act, which admits not 
the slightest thterruption : the moment the representation is inter- 
•fAitte^ there is an end of that act ; and we have no notion of a new 
<act, but where, after a pause or interval, the representation is again 
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put in motion. French writere, generally speaking, are correct m 
this particular* The En^lidi, on the contirary are so irregular^ as 
scarce to deserve a criticism. Actors, during the same act, not 
only succeed each other in the same place without connexion, but 
what is still less excusable, they frequently succeed each other in 
different places. This change of place in the same act ought never 
to b6 indulged ; for, beside breaking the unity of the act, it has a 
disagreeable effect. After an interval, the imagination readily 
adapts itself to anyplace that is necessary, as readily as at the 
commencement of the play ; but, during the repfesentatiofi, we 
reject change of place. From the foregoing censure roust be ex* 
cepted the mmrmng Bride of Connreve, where TCgularity concurs 
with the beauty of sentiment and of language, to «nake it^one of the 
most complete jMeces England has to boiut of. I must acknow- 
ledge, however, that in point of regularity, this elegant perlbrmance 
is not altogether 4mexceptionaUe. In the four first acts the unities 
of place and time ase strictly observed : but in the last act there is 
a capital error with respect to* unity of place ; for in the three first 
scenes of that act, the place of action is a room of state, which is 
changed io a prison in the fourth scene : the chain also of the ac- 
tors is broken ; as the persons introduced in the prison are difierent 
firom those who made their appearance in the room of state. This 
remarkable interruption of Uie representation, makes in effect 
two acts instead of one : and therefdre, if it be a rule that a play 
ought not to consist of more acts than five, this perfomance is so 
fiur defective in point of regularity. I may add, tbat «ven admittkig 
six acts, the ilregularity would not be altoge^er removed, without 
a longer pause in ^e repiesentation than is allowed in the acting ; 
for more than a momentary interruption is requisite for enabling 
the imagination readily to fall in with a new place, or with a wide 
space of time. In The Way of the Warldy of the same author, unity 
of place is preserved during every act, and a stricter unity of time 
4unog the whole play, than is necessary. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

GABPKimtG AKD ABCHITECTUBX. 

Ton books we have upon architecture, and upon embellishing 
ground, abound in practical instruction, necessary for a mechanic ; 
but in vain should we nunmace them for rational principles to im« 
prove our taste. In a general system it might be thought sufficient 
to have unfolded the principles that govern these and other fine 
arts, leaving the api^cation to the reader ; but as I would ne^^lect 
no opportunity, of shewing the extensive infiuence of these princi- 
ples, the purpose of the present chapter is to iq>|^y them to garden- 
ing and architecture ; but without intending any regular plan of 
these fiivounte arts, which would be unsuitable not only to the nature 
of this woric, but to the experience of its author. 
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'Gardening was-at first an> useful art ; in the garden of Alcinbus^ 
described by Homer, we find nothing done fop pleasure merely. 
But gardening is now improved into a fine art : and when we talk 
of a garden without any epithet, a plbasure-garden, by way of 
eminence, is understood : the garden of Alcinous, in modem lanj> • 
guage, was but a kitchen-garden. Architecture has run the same 
course ; it- continued many ages an useful art merely, without 
aspiring to be classed with the fine arts. Architecture, there- 
fore, and gardening, being usefiil arts as well as fine arts, afford two 
different views. The reiuler, however, will not here expect rules 
for improving any woric of art in point of .utility : it being no part 
of my plan to treat of any usefiil. art as such : but there is a beauty 
ki utility ;. and in discoursing of beauty, that of utility must not be 
neglected. Tfatis leads us to consider gardens and buildings in dif- 
iereht views : they may be destined for use solely, for beauty solelyr 
or for both. Such variety of destination bestows upon these arts 
a peat command of beauties, complex. no less than various. Hence 
the difficulty of forming an accurate taste in gardening and archi. 
tecture ; and hence that difference and wavering of taste in these 
arts, greater than in any art that has but a sin^e destination. 

Architecture and gardening cannot otherwise entertain the mind, 
but by rai8in|[ certain agreei^le emotionsor feelings y with which 
we must begm, as the true foundation of all the rule» of criticisnr 
that govern these arts. Poetry, as to its power of raising emotion^ 
possesses justly the first place among the fine arts ; forscarceany 
eoe emotion of human nature is beyond its reach. Painting and 
sculpture are more circumscribed, having the command of no emo^ 
tioDS but of .what are raised by sight : they are peculiarly success, 
fill in expressing painful passions, whidi are displayed by external 
signs excaemeiy legible.* Gardening, beside the emotions of 
bMtaty from regularity, order, proportion, colour, and utility, can 
raise emotions of grandeur, of sweetness, of gaiety, of melancholy^ 
of wildness^ and even of surprise or wonder. In architecture, the 
beauties of reguhunty, order, and proportion, are still more conspi-- 
cuoitts than in gardening ; but as to the beauty of colour, architec-^ 
tore is fiur inferior. Grandeur can be expressed in a building, per- 
baps more successfiilly than in- a garden ; but as to the other 
emotions above-mentioned, architeeture hitherto has not been 
brought to the perfection of expressing them distinctly. To balance 
that defect, arehitecture can display the beauty of utility in the 
highest perfection. 

Gardening indeed possesses one advantage, never to be equalled 
in the other art : in various scenes, it can raise successively all the 
diifereot emotions above^nentioned. But to produce that delicioa» 
•ffftct, the garden must be extensive, so as to admit a slow succes* 
sion ; for a small garden, 'comprehended at one view, ought to be* 
confined to one expression :t it may be gay, it may be sweet, it 
loay be gloomy :. but an attempt tomix these would create a jumble 

* Seetcb^). 15. t See chap, a 
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rfemolkinii not a little lupleaflUt* For the same leaaon^ a boilii^ 
ingy eTen the most magnificent^ is necessarily confined to one ex« 
lltession* 

AfchitectuMi oonsideted as a fine art, instead of being a rival to* 
gurdeninff in its progress* seems not far advanced beyond its mfiint 
state. To bring it to maturityy two things oiainly are' wanted. 
Fiiit, a greatervariety of parts and ornaments than at present it 
seems prairided with, (jrardening here has greatly die advantage: 
it is provided widi plenty of materials for raising scenes withoat 
end, affecting the spectator wit)inrariety of emotions. In arcfaitec. 
tUTOy on thecontrary, materiab are so scanty, that artists hitherto 
have not been-sacceMAd in taisinr any emotions but of beauty and 
grandeur: with rospect to the former, there are indeed plenty of 
means, rogularity, order, svmmetiy, rimplicitjr,' utility ; and with 
respect to the latter, the addition oi size is- sufficient. But thou^^ 
it is evident that eveiy building oo^t to have a certain character 
or expressi<m suited to it» destination, yet this rofinement has- 
scarce been atte^^yted by any artist. A death's^ head and bones 
employed in monumental buildings, ifill indeed produce an emo»> 
tion of gloom and melancholy ; but such ornaments, if these can 
be termed so, oudit to be rojected, because they wt^ in themselves 
disagreeable. Th% other thing wanted to brinff the art to perfcMs* 
tion, is, to ascertain the precise impression mads by every single 
part and ornament, cupolas, spires, columns^ carvingi^ statues;, 
vases, 4^. : for in vain wiUan artist attempt rules for employing 
these, either singly or in combination, until the- difiSsrent emotions 
they.produce be distinctly explained. Gardening,'in that paxticulas 
also, hath the advantage : the several emotions raised by trees, 
rivers, cascades, plsinsj eminences, and ita other materials, axe 
understood ; and each emotion ^can be described with some degree^ 
of precision, which is attempted occasionaUy in the foregoing parta 
of this worit. 

In gardening as well as in^ an^iitecture, simplicity ought to be a 
niling principle. Profuse ornament hath no better effect than to 
confound the eye, and to prevent the object firom making an im<* 
preorion as one entire whole. An artist destitute of genius for 
capital beauties is naturally prompted to supply the defect by 
crowding his plan with slight embellishments : hence in a gardeti» 
triumphal arches, Chinese houses, temples, obelisks, casci^es, 
fbuntains, without end ; and in a building,, pillais, vases, statues, 
and a profusion df carved woric. Thus, some women, dhfective in 
taste, are apt to overcharge every part of their dress with oinament. 
Sup^orfluity of dectnration hath anther bad^ efiect ; it gives the ob- 
ject a diminutive look : an island in a wide-extendsd lake makes it 
appear laiger ; but an artificml lake, which is always litUe^appears 
still less by making an iriand on it-f 

* ** Tbe oMiseo, who in his vUIa has bat an acre for a garden, most have it (H^ 
venified with everv object that is suited to an extensive garden. T%ere niusf 
be woody sttvams, lawns^ stataes, and temples to every goddess as well as to 
€Ioaciaa-" f See appendix to part 5. ehap. 2. 



Ib forming plans for embellishing a field, an arti«t wilhoot taste 
^employs straight lines^ circles, squares ; because these look best upon 
paper. He perceived not, that to humour and adorn nature is the 
perfection of his art; iad that nature^ neglecting regularity, distri- 
butes her objects in great variety with a^okl hand. A lai^e field 
iaid out with sUriet regularity, is stiff and^ artificial.* Nature m- 
deed, in organized bodies comprehended under one view, studies 
regularity, which, for the same reason, ought to be studied in aiehi. 
teeture : but in large olgects, which cannot otherwise be surveyed 
but in parts and by succession, jegularity and unifoimity would be 
useless properties, because they cannot be discovered by the eye.f 
Nature, .therefore, in her large works^ neglects these properties ; 
and, in copying nature, the artist pught to neglect them. 

Having thus far carried on a comparison between gardening and 
architecture, rules peculiar to each come next in or&r, beginning 
with gardening. The simplest plan of a garden is that of a spot 
embellished with a number of natural objects, trees, walks, polished 
paartenes, flowers, streams, dee. One more coi^plex con:q>rehends 
statues and buildings, that nitture and art may be mutually oni^ 
mental. A third, approaching nearer perfection, is of objects 
assemUed together, in order to produee not only an emotion t>f 
beauty, but aLo some other particular emotion, grandeur, for ex- 
ample, gaiety, inr any oth^r above-mentioned.' The completest plan 
of a garaen is an improvenent upon the third ; requiring the seve- 
ral parts to^be so arranged as to inspire all the difierent emotions 
that can be raised by gardening. In this plan the arrangem^it is 
an in^iortaot circumstance; for it has been shewn, that some 
emotions figare best in oonfunctioB, and that others ought always 
to appear in sncoession, and never in coggunetion. It is men- 
tioned above,^ that when the most opposite emotions, such fui 
gloominess and gaiety, stillness and activity, follow each other in 
sueeession, the pleasure, on the wbde, will be the greatest ; but. 
that such emotions ought not to he united, because they produce 
an unpleascmt mixture.^ For this reason a ruin, affording a sort 
of melancholy pleasure, ouehtnot to be seen from a ffower-partenre 
which is gay and cheerful.]} But to pass fiom an exhilarating oh- 
ject to a ruin has a fine effect ; for each of the emotions is the more 
sensibly felt by being contrasted with the other. Similar emotions, 
on the other hand, such as gaiety and sweetness, stillness and 

goominess, motion and grand^, ought to be raised together ; for 
eir effects upon the mind are greatly heightened Ji>y their con- 
junction. 

Kent's method of embellishing a field is admirable ; which is, to 

* In Frsnee and Italy, a garden h disposed like the hrnnan body, alleys, like 
legs and ams, answerineeach otiier ; the mat walk in the middle representing 
the tfink of tibe body. Thus aa artfeit void of taste canfos self along into every 
cperatioa. 

t A iqtt»B field appears not such to the eye when Ti^wed from any part of 
it : and tiie emtie is tiie only place wliere a cirealar field preserves ia appear* 
once ft* lefldarHgars. 

t Chap.%. 4 Chap. 9. part 4. 

R See the place immediately above eited. 
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replenish it with beautiful objects, natural and artificial, disposed 
as they ought to be upon a canvass in painting. It requires, indeed, 
more genius to paint in the gardening* way : in forming a landscape 
upon a canvassy-no more is required but to adjust the figures to each 
odier : an artist who would fonn a garden in Kent's manner haa an 
additional task, which is, to adjust his figures to the several varieties 
of the field. 

A single garden must be distinguished from a plurality ; and 
yet it is not devious in what the unity of a garden consists. We 
have indeed some notion of unity in a garden surrounding a palace, 
with views from each window, and walks leading to eyery comer ; 
but there may he a garden without a house ; in which 6aae, itis the 
unity of design that makes it one garden ; as where a spot of ground 
is so artfiilly dressed as to make the several portions appear to be 
parts of one whole. The gardens of VentaiJle^ properly expressed 
m the plural •number, being no fewer than sixteen, are indeed all 
of them connected with the palace, but have scarce any mutuii 
connexion ; they appear not like parts of one*w(iole, but rather tike 
small gardenil in contiguity. . A greater distance between these gar- 
dens would produce a better effect ; their junction breeds confusioa 
of ideas, and, upon the whole, gives less pleasoie than would be 
fdt in a sldwer succession. 

Regulari^ is required in that part of a garden which is adjacent 
to the dweIling*house ; because an immediate accessory ought to 
partake the regularity of the principal object ;* but in proportion 
to the distance from the house considered as the centre, regularity 
ought less and less to be studied ; for in an extensive plan it hath 
a fine effect to lead the mind insensibly from a regularity to a bold 
variety. Such arrangement tends to make an impression- of gran- 
deur ; and grandeur ou^t to be studied as much as possible, even 
in a more confined plan, by avoiding a multiplicity of small parts.f 
A small garden, on the other hand, which admits not grandeur, 
ought to be strictly regular. 

Milton, describing the garden of Eden, prefers justly grandeur 
before regularity : 

Flowers worthy of paradise, wbieli not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature's boon 

* The influence of this connexion, sorpassinf all bounds, b sUil vi«ble in 
many gardens formed of liorijsontal plains forced with great labour and expense, 
perpendicular faces of earthi supported by massy stone-walls, terrace walks in 
stages one above another, regular ponds and canals without tlie least motion, 
and die whole surrounded, like a prison, with high walls excluding every exter- 
nal object. At first view it may pucsle ond to account for a taste so opposite 
to nature in every particular. But nothing happens without a cause, rerfect 
regularity and uniformity are reouired in a house; and this idea b extended to 
its accessory the garden, especially if it be a small spot incapable of graadeur-or 
of much variety : the house is regular, so must the garden be ; the noon of the 
^ottse are horisontal, and the ^^arden must have the same position ; in tibe bouse 
we are protected from every intruding eye, so must we be in the garden. This, 
it must be confessed, b carrying the notion of resemblance very tar: but where 
reason and taste are laid asleep, nothing b more common than to cany roeam- 
blance beyond proper bounds. t See chap, 4. 
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Pour'd forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain ; 
Both where tbe morning sun first wanDly smote 
The open field, and where the unpie^ced shade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bowers — Parodist Lost, b. 4. 

• ** 

A hill covered with trees, appears more beautiful, as well as 
more lofty, than when naked. To distribute, trees in a plain re. 
quires more art : near the. dwelling-house they ought to be scattered 
80 distant from each other as not to break the unity of the field ; 
and even at the greatest distance of distinct visioJn, they ought 
never to be so crowded as to hide any beautiful object. 

In the manner of planting a wood, or thicket, much art may be 
displayed. A common centre of walks, termed a 0tar, from whence 
are seen remarkable objects, appears too artificial, and consequently 
too stiff and formal to be agreeable : the crowding withal so many 
objects together lessens the pleasure that would be felt in a slower 
succession. Abandoning, therefore, the star, let us try to substi- 
tute some form more natural, that will display all the remarkable 
objects in the neighbourhood* This may be done by various aper- 
lures in the wood, purposely contrived to lay open successively 
every such object; sometimes a single object, sometimes a plu- 
rality in a line, and sometimes a rapid succession of them : the 
mind at intervals is roused and cheered by agreeable objects ; and 
by surprise upon vie'vpdng objects of which it had no expectation. 

Attending to the influence of contrast, explained in the eighth 
chapter, we discover why the lowness of the ceiling increases in 
appearance the size of a large room, and why a long room appears 
still longer by being very narrow, as is remarkable in a gallery ; 
by the same means, an object terminating a narrow opening in a 
wood, appears at a double distance. This suggests another rule 
for distributing trees in some quarter near the dwelling-house : 
which is, to place a number of thickets in a line, with an opening 
in each, directing the eye from one to another, which will make 
them appear more distant from each other than they are in reality, 
and in appearance enlarge the size rf£ the whole field. To give 
this' plan its utmost effect, the space between the thickets ought to 
be considerable ; and, in order that each may be seen distinctly, 
the opening nearest the eye ought to be wider than the second, the 
second wicferthan the third, and so on to the end."" 

By a judicious distributipn of trees, other beauties may be pro- 
duced. A landscape so rich as to engross the whole attention, and 
80 limited as sweetly to be comprehended under a single view, has 
a much fiiner effect than the most extensive landscape that requires 
a wandering of th^ eye through successive scenes. This observa- 
tion suggests a capitdi rule in la3ang out a field ; which is, never 
at any one station to admit a larger prospect than can easily be 
taken in at once. A field so happily situated as to command a 

* An object will appear more distant than it really is, if different colourad 
evcrgreensbe planted b etw e en H and theeye. , Suppose holly and laurel, and the 
bollyv which ia of the deeper colour, nearer the eyfe : the denadation of colour in 
the mral makes it appear at a great distance from th^ hbliv, and consequent- 
ly removes the object in appearaoce, to a greater distance than it really is. 
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great extenjt of pfospeet, is a delightfol subject for applying thi» 
rule : let the prospect be split into proper parts by means of trees ; 
studying, at the same time, to intrcKluce all the variety possiUe. A 
plan of this kind, executed with taste» will produce charming ef- 
fects: the beautiful prospects ate multiplied; each of them is 
much more agreeable than the entire prospect was originally ; and, 
to crown the whole, the scenery is greatly diversified. 

As gardening is not an inventive art, but an imitation of nature, 
or rather nature itself ornamented, it foUowcl necessarily, that 
every thing unnatural ought to be rejected with disdain. Statues 
of wild beasts vomiting water, a common ornament in gardens, pre- 
vail in those of Versailles. Is that ornament in a gpoid taste? A 
jet d'eaUf beinf purely artificial, may, without disgust, be tortured 
into a thousand shapes ; but a representation of what really exists 
in nature admits not any unnatural circumstance* la the statues 
of Versailles the artist has displayed his vicious ta^te without the 
least colour or disguise. A lifeless statue of an ammal pouring 
out water may be endured without much disgust; but here the 
lions and wolves are put in violent action ; each has seized its prey, 
a deer or a lamb) in act to devour, and yet, as by. hocus-po<^s, tl^ 
whole is converted into a different scene : the lion, fnorgettipg his 
prey, pours out water plentifiilly ; and the deer, ibigetting ids dan- 
ger, performs the same work:--"a representation no less absurd 
than that in the opera, where Alexander the Great, uftw mounting 
the wall of a town besieged, turns his back to the enemy, «nd en- 
tertains his army with a song.* 

In gardenicg, every lively exhibition of what is besutiful in bi^ 
, ture has a fine efiect ; on the other hand, distant and faint iatau 
tions are displeasing to every one of taste« The cutting eveKgre«D# 
in the shape of animals is very ancient, as appears from the epi^tlea 
of Pliny, who seems to be a great admirer of the conceit. Tbe 
propensity to imitation gav^ birth to that practice, and has aup-« 
ported it wonderfully long, considering how faint, and insipid tb» 
imitation is. But the vulvar, greal and small, are entertained with 
the oddness and singulanty of « resemblance, however distant) be* 
tween a tree and an animal. An attempt in the gardens of Ver. 
sailles to imitate a grove of trees by a group of jeU feau^ appeitfs, 
for the same reason, no less childish. 

In designing a garden, every thing trivial or whimsiffsl ought to 
be avoided. Is a labyrinth then to be justified ? It is a mere 
conceit, like that of composing verses in the shape of an axe or en 
egg : the walks and hedges may be agreeaMe ; biH iii the fefm 
of a labyrinth, they serve to no end but to puzzle s a riddle ia a 
conceit not so mean ; because the solution is a proof of sagacity, 
which afibrds no aid in tracing a labyrinth. 

* Ulloa, a Spanish Writer^ describhig the city of Lima, says that the mat 
aqaare is finaly Qmamantad. ** In tiie c«atie ■• a foaatalAr 9qm(7 rssBai&Me 
lor Its grandeur and capacity. Rabsd above the fouot«io is a ^raaa itatat of 
Fame, and four small basins on ib» angles. The water i«sas« from ih^ trvfinst 
of the statue, and from the mouths of aight lions sanxiandtag U, Which (is his 
opinion) greatly hei$cht«n the beauty of fie wholeJ* 
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The gar^lens of Veraailles, executed with boundless expense by 
the best artists of that age, lure a lasting monument of a taste the 
most depraved ; the laulta above-mentioned, instead of being 
avoided, are chosen as beauties, and multiplied without end. Na- 
ture> it would seem, was deemed too vulgar to be imitated in the 
urofks of a magnificent monai^h : . and for that reason, preference 
was given to things unnatural, which probably were mistaken for 

, supematunj. I have often amused myself with a^faiiciful, resem- 
blance between these gardens and the Arabian tales \ each of 
them is a performance intended for the amusement of a great king : 
in.thQi^ijcteeD gardens of Versailles there is no unity of design more 
tha« in the thousand and one Arabian tales ; and, lastly, th^y are 
equiaUy unnatural: groves of jto d'^ou^ statues of animals con- 
vejTsing in the manner, of \£sop, water issuing out of the ninths of 
wild beaflita, give an impression of fairyland and witchcrafl, no. less ^ 
4ian dianiond pal«^^es» inviaib)e naga^ spells, and incantations. ' 

A straight road is the most agreeable, because it shortens the 
journey. But in an embelU«he4 field, a straight walk has as an air of 
formality and confinement ; and at any rate is less agreeable than a 
winding or waving walk ; foj? in surveying the beauties of an ojna- 
mented field, we love to roam from place to place at freedom* 

, Winding waUts hsvo anotiber advantage ; at ^very step they open 
new views. In short* the walks in pleasure-g;romid ougHt not to 
have any afpearanoe of a road \ my intention is notmake a journey, 
but to feast «^y eye on the . beauties of art and nature, Tttisr^ 
excludes not openuigs directing the eye to distant object. Such 
openings, ^eide variety, «^ af^oeabl^^ various respects ; first, as 
curved above* t|^y ea^tend in appearance the size of the field ; 
next, an object, at wl^ajiever distance* continMes the opening,, and 
deludes the spectator into, a convietion, that the trees which eon- 
fine the view are continued tiU they join the object* Straight 
walks in recesses do weU ; they vary the scenei^, and are favoMT" 
able to meditation. 

Avoid.a straight avenue directed up<m a dwelling house ; better 
{ar an oUique approach in a waving line with smgle trees and 
other scattered objects interposed* In a direct approach, the first 
appearance is continued to the end ; we see a house at a distance, 
and we see it all along in the same spot without any variety. In 
an oblique approach, tiie interposed objects put the house seem- 
ingly in BAotion; it moves with the passenger, and appears to 
direct its course so as hospitably to intercept him. An oblique 
approach contributes ^lao to variety ; the house, seen successively 
in different directions, assumes at each step a new figure. 

A ^pardon on a flat ought to be highly and variously ornamented, 
in erjter to occu|w^ die mind and prevent our regretting the insi- 
pidity of an uni&rm plain. Artificial mounts in that view are 
efdnmon ; but no person has thought of an artificial walk elevated 
high above the plain. Such a walk is airy, and tends to elevate 
the smd; it extends and varies the prospect ; and it makes the 
plain, seen from a height, appear more agreeable. 

Whether should a ruin be in the 6o£ic or Grecian form ? In 
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the former, I think ; because it exhibits the triumph of time over 
strength ; a melancholy, but not unpleasant thought : a Grecian 
ruin suggests rather the triumph of barbarity orer taste ; a gloomy 
and discouraging thought. 

There are not many fountains in a good taste. Statues of am- 
mals vomiting water which prevail everywhere^ stand condemned 
as unnatural. A statue of a whale spouting wa^r upward from its 
head is in one tfense natural, as certain whales have that power ; 
but it is a sufficient objection, that its singularity would make it 
appear unnatural; there is another reason against it, that the 
figure of a whale is in itself not agreeable. In many Roman foun- 
tains, statues of fishes are employed to support a large basin of 
water. Hiis unnatural conceit is not accountable, unless firom the 
connexion that water hath with the fish that swim in it ; which by 
the way shews the influence of even the aHghter rellktioBs. The 
best design for a fountain I have met with, is what fiiUows. In an 
artificial rock, rugged and abrupt, there is a cavity out of sight at 
the top : the water, conveyed to it by a pipe, pours or trickles dcmn 
the broken parts of the rock, and is collected into a basin at thi& 
fi)Ot : it is so contrived as to make the water faD in sheets or in rills 
at pleasure. 

Hitherto a garden has been treated as a work intended solely for 

Jleasure^ or in other words, for giving impressions of intrinsic 
eauty. What comes next in order, is the beauty of a garden des- 
fined for use, termed rdadve beatOy ;* 4md this branch shall be 
dispatched in a few words. In gardening, luckily relative beauty 
need never stand in opposition to intrinsic beauty : all the ground 
that can be requisite for use, makes but a small proportion of an 
ornamented field ; and may be put in any comer without obetruet- 
ing the disposition of the capital parts. At the same time, a kitchen, 
garden or an orohard is susceptible of intrinsic beauty ; and may be 
so artfully disposed among the other parts, as by variety and con. 
trast to contribute to the beauty of the whole. In this respect, 
arohitecturo requiros a greater stretch of art, as will be seen imme. 
diately : for as intrinsic and relative beauty must often be blended 
in the same building, it becomes a difficult task to attain both in 
any perfection. 

In a hot country it is a capital object to have what may be termed 
a summer-garden ; that is, a spot of ground disposed by art and by 
nature to exclude the sun, but to give free access to the &ir. In a 
cold country, the capital object i^ould be a wtnier-garden^ open to 
the sun, sheltered firom wind, dry under foot, and taking on die ap- 
pearance of summer by a variety of evergreens. The relish of a 
country life, totally extinct in France is decaying fast in Britain. 
But as still many people of fashion, and some of taste, pass the 
winter, or part of it, in the country, it is amazing that winter gardens 
should be overiooked. During summer every field is a ffarden f 
but during half of the year, the weather is seldom so good in Bri- 
tain as to afford comfort in the open air without shelter ; and yet 

* 8ee thef e tensf defined, chtp. 3. 



Beldoiu 80 bad &s not to afibid comfort with shelter. I say more, 
that beside providing for exercise and health, a winter^garden 
may be made subservient to education, by introducing a habit of 
thinking. In youth, lively spirits give too .great a propensity to 
pleasure and amusement, making us averse to serious occupation. 
That untoward bias may be corrected in some degree by a winter, 
garden, which produces in the mind a calm satisfaction, free from 
agitation of passion, whether gay or gloomy; a fine tone of mind 
for meditation and reasoning.* 

Gardening being in China brought to greater perfection than in 
any other known country, we shall close our present subject with 
a slight view of Chinese gardens, which are found entirely obse- 
quious to the principles that govern every one of the fine arts. In 
general, it is an indispensable law there, never to deviate from na- 
ture; but in order to produce that degree of variety which is 
pleasing, every method consistent with nature is put in practice. 
. Nature is strictly imitated in the banks of their artificial lakes and 
rivers ; which sometimes are bare and gravelly, sometimes covered 
with wood quite to the brink of the water. To flat spots adorned 
with flowers and shrubs are opposed others steep and rocky. We 
see meadows covered with cattle ; rice-grounds that run into lakes ; 
groves into w£ich enter navigable cree^ and rivulets : these gene- 
rally conduct to some interesting object, a magnificent building, 
terraces cut in a mountain, a cascade, a grotto, an artificial rock. 
Their artificial rivers are generally serpentine ; sometimes narrow, 
noisy, and rapid ; sometimes deep, broad, and alow : and to make 
the scene still more active, mills and other moving machines ar'e often 
erected. In the lakes are interspersed islands ; some barren, sur- 
rounded with rocks and shoals ; others enriched with every thing 
that art and nature can furnish. Even in their cai^cades they avoid 
regularity, as forcing nature out of its course : the waters are seen 
bursting from the caverns and windings of the artificial rocks, here 
a roaring cataract, there many gentle falls ; and the stream often 
impeded by trees and stones, that seem brought down by the vio- 
lence of the current. Straight lines are sometimes indulged^ in 
order to Iteep in view some interesting object at a distance. 

Sensible of the influence of contrast, the Chinese artists deal in 
sudden transitions, and in opposing to each other, forms, colours, 
and shades. The eye is conducted from limited to extensive views, 

* A correspondent, whose name I hitherto have concealed, that I mi^ht not be 
thomrht vain, and which I can no longer conceal (Mrs. Montagu), writes to me 
as foHows : '' In life we generally lay our acconnt with prosperity, and seldom, 
very seldom, prepare for adversity. We carry that propensity even into the 
stmctare of our gardens: we cultivate the say ornaments of summer, reluhing 
no plants but what flourish by mild dews and gracious sunshine : we banish from 
our thoughts ghastly winter, when the benign influences of the sun cheering us 
no more, are doubly regretted by yielding to the piercing north wind and nip- 
ping frost Sage is the gardener, in the metaphorical as well as literal sense, 
who procures a friendly shelter to protect us nrom December storms, and culti- 
vates the plants that adorn and enliven that dreary season. He is no philoso- 
pher who cannot retire into the Stoic*s walk when the gardens of Epicurus are 
out of bloom : he is too much a philosopher who will rigidly proscribe the flow- 
ed and aromatic* of summer, to 9it constantly under the cypress-shade." 
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and from lakes and rivers to plains, hills, and woods : to dark and 
gloomy colours are opposed die niore4>rilliant ; the dtfTerent massed 
of Ught and thtde are disposed in mch a manner, as to render the 
composition 'distinct in its parts, and striking on the whde. In 
plantati<Mis, the trees are aitluHy mixed according to their shape 
and colour; those of spreading branches with the pjmnndal, and 
the light green with the deep green. They even introduce decayed 
trees, some erect, and some half out of the gromd** In order to 
heighten contrast, much bolder strokes are risked ; they sometime^ 
ihtrodoce rough rocks, dark cayenis, trees ill-fbrmed, and seem- 
ingly rent by tempests, or blasted by lightning; a bmldmg in 
rums, or half consumed by fire. But to relieve the mind from the 
harrimess of such objects, the sweetest and mo^ beantifii! sceneli 
always succeed. 

Hie Chmese study to give play to the imagination ; they hide 
the termination of their luLes ; and commonly mtertupt the view of 
a cascade by trees, through which are seen obscurely the waters 
as they fUl. The imajgination once roused, is idispoeed to magnify 
every object 

Nothing is more studied in Chinese gardens than to raise wondelr 
or surprise. In scenes calculated for &at end every^ ttiing appears 
like fairy-lattd ; a torrent, for example, conveyed under ground^ 
puzzles a stranger by its tmcommon sound to guess what it may 
be ; and to multiply such uncommon sounds, the r6cks and build* 
inffs are contrived with cavities and interstices. Bomietimes one 
isled insensibly into a dark cavern, terminatitig unexpectedly in a 
landscape enriched with all that nature afibrds the most delicious. 
At other times, beautifbl walks insensibly conduct to a rough un- 
cultivated field, where bushes, briers, and stones, interrupt (he pas- 
sage : looking about for an outiet, some rich prospect unexpectedly 
opens to view. Another artifice is, to obscure some capital part by 
trees or other interposed objects ; our curiosity is raised to know 
what lies beyond; and after a few steps, we are greatly surprised 
with some scene totally different from what was expected. 

Hiese cursory observations upon gardening shall be closed wifh 
some reflections that must touch every reader. Rough unculti- 
vated ground, dismal to the eye, inspires peevishness and discon- 
tent: may not this be one cause of the har^h manners of savages? 
A field richly ornamented, containing beautiful objects of various 
kinds, displays in full lustre the goodness of the Dei^, and the am- 
ple provision he has made for our happiness. Ought not the spec* 
tator to be filled with gratitude to his Maker, and with benevolence 
to his fellow-creatures ? Other fine arts may be perverted to excite 
irregnkur, and even vicious emotions : but gardening, which inspired 
the purest and most refined pleasures, cannot fail to promote every 
good i^ection. The gaiety and harmony of mind it produceth, in- 
clining the spectator to communicate his satisfactiob to othefB, and 



• TBMt^haa uagguiM (o Kent (he smm erlMloe. A decayed tree, plaeedpn>> 

Ser^, eontnlMite* to coatrest ; an^ ebo io a pentive er sedate itste otmifidt pro- 
aces a tort of pity grouaded on an iaacinary personifieatfofl. 
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to make them happy as he is himself, tend naturally to establish in 
him a habit of humanity and benevolence.* 

It is not easy to suppress a degreef of enthusiasm, when we re* 
fleet on the advantages of gardening with respect to virtuous edu- 
cation. In the beginning of life the deepest impressions are made ; 
and it is a sad truth, that the young student familiarized to the dir- 
tiness and disorder of many colleges pent within narrow bounds in 
populous cities, is rendered in a measure insensible to the elegant 
beauties of art and nature. Is there no man of fortune sufficiently 
patriotic to think of reforming this evil ? It seems to me far from 
an exaggeration, that good professors are not more essential to a 
college, than a spacipus garden sweetly ornamented^ but without 
|my wing glaring or fantastic, so as upon the whole to inspire our 
youth w& a taste no less for simplicity than for elegance. In that 
respect the univeisity of Oxford may justly be deemed a model. 

Having finished what occurred on gardening, I proceed to rules 
and observations that more peculiarly concern architecture. Archi- 
tecture, being a useful as well as a fine art, leads us to distinguish 
buildings and parts of buildings into three kinds, namely, what are 
intended for utility solely, what for ornament solely, and what for 
both. Buildings intended for utility solely, such as detached offices, 
ought in every part to correspond precisely to that intention ; the 
slightest deviation from the end in view will by every person of 
taste be thought a blemish. In general, it is the perfection of every 
work of art, that it fulfils the purpose for which it is intended ; and 
every other beauty in opposition is improper. But in things in* 
tended for ornament, such as pillars, obelisks, triumphal arches, 
beauty ought alone to be regarded. A heathen temple must be 
considered as merely ornamental ; for, being dedicated to some 
deity,, and not intended for habitation, it is susceptible of any figure 
and any embellishment that fancy can suggest and beauty admit. 
The ereat difficulty of contrivance respects buildings that are in- 
tended to be useful as well as ornamental. These endsy employijog 
different and oAen opposite means,, are seldom united in perfection ; 
and the only practicable method in such buildings is, to favour or- 
nament less or more according to the character of the building : in 
palaces, and other edifices sufficiently extensive to admit a variety 
of useful contrivance, regularity justly takes the lead : but in dwell- 
ing-houses that are too small for variety of contrivance, utility ought 
to prevail, neglecting regularity as far as its stands in opposition to 
convenience..f 

Intrinsic and relative beauty, beinff founded .on difTerenl prioei- 
ples, must be handled separately^ 1 begin with relative beauty, 
a^ of the greater importance. 

The proportions of a door are determined by the use to which it 

* The manofactureaof sHk, flai, and cotton, in their present advance toward 
perfection, may be held as inferior braoehes of the fine arts ; because their pro- 
dttctbns in dreas and in furniture inspire, like them, gay and kindly emoUona 
favourable to morality. 

t k building must be lar^ to produce any sensible emotion of regularity, pro- 
portion, or beauty : which is a9 additional reason for minding convenience only 
' in a dwjQlling-house of small sfse. 
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is destined. The door of a dwelUng-house, nviiich ought to cor- 
respond Cb the human size, is confined to seven or eight feet in 
height, and three or four in breadth. The proportions proper for 
the door of a bam or coach-house, are widely different. Another 
consideratiMi enters. To study intrinsic beauty in a coach-house 
or bam, intended merely for use, is obviously improper. But a 
dwelling-house may admit ornaments ; and the principal door of a 
palace demands all the grandeur that is consistent with the fore- 
going proportions dictated by utility : it ought to be elevated, and 
approached by steps ; and it may be adorned with pillars mif^rt- 
ing an architrave, or in any other beautiful manner. The door of 
a church ought to be wide, in order to afford an easy passage for a 
multitude ; Uie width, at the same time, regulates the height, as 
will appear by and by. Tlie size of windows ought to be proper- 
tioned to that of the room they illuminate ; for if the apertures be 
not 8ufiicientl3r large to convey light to every comer, the room is 
unequally lighted, which is a great deformity. The steps of a stair 
ought to be accommodated to the human figure, without regarding 
any other proportion : they are accordingly the same in large and 
in small buildings, because both are inhabited by men of the same 



I proceed to connder intrinsic beauty blended with that which is 
relative. Though a cube in itself is more agreeable than a paral- 
lelopipedon, yet a large pamllelopipedon set on its smaller base, is 
by its elevation more agreeable ; and hence the beauty of a gothic 
tower. But supposimr this figure to be destined for a dwelling- 
house, to make way for relative beauty, we immediately perceive 
that utility ought chiefly to be regarded, and that the figure, incon- 
venie^ by its height, ought to be set upon its larger base : the 
lofiinefls is gone : but that loss is more than Compensated by addi- 
tional convenience : for which reason, a figure spread more upon 
the ground than raised in height, is always preferred for a dwelling- 
bouse, without excepting even the most superb palace. 

As to the divimons within, utility requires that the rooms be 
rectangular ; for otherwise void spaces will be left, which are of no 
use. A hexagenal figure leaves no void spaces : but it determines 
the rooms to be all of one size, which is inconvenient. A room of 
a moderate size may be a square ; but in very large rooms this 
figure must, for the most part, give place to a parallelogram, which 
can more easily be adjusted than a square, to the smaller rooms 
contrived entirely for convenience. A paralellogram, at the same 
time, is the best calculated for receiving light ; because, to avoid 
cross lights, all the windows onght to be in one wall ; and the op* 
posite wall must be so near as to be Ailly lighted, otherwise the 
room will be obscure. The height of a room exceeding nine or ten 
feet, has little or no relation to utility ; and therefore proportion is 
the only mle for determining a greater height. 

As all artists who love what is beautiftl are prone to entertain 
the eye, they have opportunity to exert their taste upon palaces 
and sumptuous buildings, where, as above cA>served9 intrinsic 
beauty ought to have the ascendant over that which is 
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But such propensity is unhappy with respect to dwelling-houses of 
moderate size ; because in these, intrinsic beauty cannot be dis- 
played in any perfection without wounding relative beauty* A 
small house admits not much vuiety of form ; and in such houses 
there is no instance of internal convenience being accurately ad- 
justed to external regularity ; I am apt to believe that it is beyond 
the reach of art. And yet architects never give over atteitipting to 
reconcile these twoincorapatibles : how otherwise should it happen^ 
that of the endless variety of private dwelling^iouses, Ihere is 
scarce an instance of any onc^ being chosen far a pattern ? The un- 
wearied propensity to make a house regular as well as cenvenienf , 
forces the architect, in some aiticleaj, to sacrifice convenience to 
Tegularity, and in ethers, regularity to convenience ; and the house 
which turns out neither re^ar nor convenient, never &ils to dis- 
please ; the faults are obvious ; and the difficulty of doing better ?s 
known to the artist only.* 

Nothing can be more evident, than that the form of a dwelling- 
house ought to be suited to the climate : and yet no error is more 
common, than to copy in Britain the form of Italian houses ; not 
forgetting.even those parts that are purposely contrived for air, and 
for excluding the sun. I shall give one or two instances* A co« 
ionnade along the front c^ a building hath a fine effect in Greece 
-and Italy, by producing coolness and obscurity, agreeable properties 
in warm and luminous climates : but the cold chmate of Britain is 
altogether averse to that ornament; and, therefore, a •colonnade 
^^an never be proper in this country, unless for a pertko, or to com- 
municate with a detached buildmg* Again, a lo^o laying the 
house open to the north, contrived in Italy for gathermg cool air, is, 
if possible, still more improper for this climate : scasce enduradble 
in summer, it, in winter, ^exposes the house to the hitter blasts <^ 
the north, and to every shower of snow and rain. 

Having said what appeared necessary upon relative beanty, the 
next ^tep is, to view architecture as one of the fine arts ; which wiU 
iead us to the examination of such buildings, and parts of buildings, 
as are calculated solely to please the eye. In the works of nature, 
jxich and magnificent, variety prevails ; and in works of art, that 
are contrived to imitate nature, Uie great art is to hide eYery appear* 
ance of lurt ; which is done by avoiding regularity and inmilging 
variety. But in works of art that are original, and not imitative, 
the timid hand is guided by rule and compass : and accordingly, in 
architecture, strict regularity and uniformity are studied, as far a» 
t^onsistent with utility. 

Proportion is no leas agreeable than regularity and uniformity ; 
-and, therefore, in buildings intended to please the eye, they are aD 
equally essential. By many writers it is taken for granted, that in 
buildings there are certain proportions that, please the eye, as in 
sounds there are certain proportions that please the ear ; and that 
in both equally the slightest deviation from the precise prqx>rtion 
is disagreeable. Others seem to relish more a comparison between 

* "Hoa8e8U«btifittolivei]i,andnottoloolEon; therefore let na^ be pnfidr- 
red before uniformity, except where both may be bad.''-*tenl K a nrf«w >iEi>^46 
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proportion in numbers and proportion in quantity ; and hold that the 
same proportionB are agreeable in both. The proportiims, for exam- 
ple, of the numbers 16, 24, and 36, are agreeable ; and so, say they, 
are the proportions of a room, the height of ^Hiich is sizfaen feet, 
the breaidth twenty-four, and the length thirty-six. May I hope 
firom the reader that he will patiently accompany me in examining 
this point, which is useful as well as curious* To refute the notion 
of a resemblance between musical proportions and those of aiehi- 
tectitfe, it might be suflicient to obaenne in general, that the one is 
addressed to the ear, the other to the eye ; and that objects of dif^ 
ferent senses have no resemblance, nor indeed, any relation to each 
other. But more particularly, what pleases the ear in harmony, is 
not proportion among the strings of the instnmient, but among the 
sounds that these strings produce. In architecture, on the con- 
trary, it is the proportion of different quantities that please the eye, 
without the least relation to sound. Were quantity to be the ground 
of comparison, we have no reason to presume, that there is any 
natural analogy between the proportions that {(lease in a building 
and the proportions of strings that produce concordant sounds. 
Let us take, for example, an octave, produced by two similar 
strings, the one double of the other in length ; this is the most per- 
feet of all concords ; and yet I know not that the proportion of one 
to two is agreeable in any two parts of a building. I add, that eon- 
cordant notes are produced by wind instruments, which, as to pro* 
' portion, appear not to have even the lightest resemblance to a 
building. 

With respect to the other notion, namely, a comparison between 
proportion in nombers and proportion in quantity, I urge, that num- 
ber and quantity are so differont as to afford no probability of any 
natural relation between them. Quantity is a real quality of every 
body ; number is not a real quality, but merely an idea that arises 
upon viewing a plondity of things whether conjunctly or in -succes- 
mon. An arithmetical proportion is agreeable in numbers : but have 
we any reason to infer that it must also be agreeable in quantity ? 
At that rate, a geometrical proportion^ and many others which are 
agroeable in numbers, ought also to be agroeable in quantity. In an 
endleap variety of proportions, it would be wonderful if there never 
should happen a coincidence of any one agreeable proportion in 
both. One example is given in the numbers 16, 24, and 96 ; but 
to be convinced that this agreeable coincidence is merely accidental, 
we need only reflect, that the saihe proportions are not applicable 
to the external figure of a house, and far less to a column. 

That we are framed by nature to relish proportion as well as re- 
gularity is indisputable ; but that agreeable proportion should, like 
concora in sounds, be confined to certain precise measures, is not 
warranted by experience : on the contrary, we learn from expe- 
rience, that proportion admits more and less ; that several propor- 
tions are each of^ them agreeable ; and that we are not sensible c£ 
disproportion till the difference between the quantities compared 
become the most striking circunastance. Columns evidently ad- 
mit different proportions equally agreeable ; and so do hou«ea 
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rooms, and other p&rts of a building* This leads to an interesting 
reflection : the foregoing difference between concord and propor* 
tion is an additional instance of that admirable harmony which sub- 
sists among the several branches of the human frame. The ear is 
an accurate judge of sounds, and of their smallest differences ; and 
thai concord in sounds should be regulated by accurate measures, 
is perfecdy well suited to this accuracy of perception : the eye is 
vofom uncertain about the size of a large object than of one that is 
small : and at a distance an object appears less than at hand. De- 
4icacy of perception, therefore, with respect to proportion inquanti? 
ties, would be an useless quality ; and it is much better ordered, 
that there should be such a latitude with respect to agreeable pro- 
portions as to correspond to the uncertainty of the eye with respect 
to quantity. 

But all the beauties of this subject are not yet dis^dayed ; and it 
is too interesting to be passed over in a cursory view. I proceed 
to observe, that to make the eye as deUcate with respect to proper* 
tion as the ear is with respect to concord, would not only be an use- 
less quality, but t>e the source of continual pain and uneasiness. I 
need go na further for a proof than the very room I occupy at pre- 
sent ; for every step I take varies to me, in appearance, the propor- 
tion of length to breadth i at that rate, I should not be hi4>py but in 
<ine precise spot, where the proportion appears agreeable. Let me 
AirUier observe, that it would be singular indeed to find, in the na- 
ture of man, any two principles in perpetual opposition to each other : 
and yet this would be the case if proportion were circumscribed like 
concord ; Ibr it would exclude all but one of those proportions that 
utility requires in different buildings, and in different parts of the 
same building. 

It provokes a smile to find writers acknowledging the necessity of 
accurate proporticms, and yet difierinff widely about them. Laying 
aside reasoning and philosophy, one fact, universally allowed, ought 
to have undeceived them, that the same proporticMis which are 
agreeable in a model are not agreeable in a large building ; a room 
forty feet in length, and twenty-four in breadth and height, is 
well propoTti<med ; but a room twelve feet wide and high, and twen- 
ty.four long, approaches to a gallery. 

Perrauk, in his comparison of the ancients and modems,* is the 
only author who runs to the opposite extreme ; maintaining, that the 
different proportions assigned to each order of columns are arbitrary, 
and that the beauty of these proportions is entirely the effect of cus- 
tom. This betrays ignorance of human nature, which evidently de- 
lights in proportion as well as in regularity, order, and propriety. 
But, without any acquaintance with human nature, a single reflec- 
tion might have convinced him of his error. That if these propor- 
tions had not originally been agreeable, they could not have been 
established by custom. 

To illustrate the present point, I shall add a few examples of the 
agreeableness of different proportions. In a sumptuous edifice, 
the capital rooms oughtto.be large, for otherwise they will not be 

* Page 94. 
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proportioned to the size of the buildiiig : and, for the same reesoii, 
a very large room is improper in a snudl house. But in things thus 
related, the mind requires not a precise or single proportion, re- 
jecting all others ; on the contrary, many different proportions are 
made equally welcome. In all buildings, accordingly, we find 
rooms of different proportions equally ameaUe, even where the 
proportion is not influenced by utility. With respect to the height 
of a room, the proportion it ought to bear to the length and breawh, 
is arbitrary ; and it cannot be otherwise, considering the uncer- 
tainty of the eye as to the height of a room when it exceeds seven- 
teen or eighteen feet In columes, again, even architeclB most con- 
fess, that Uie proportion of height and thickness varies betwixt eight 
ditimeters and ten, and that every proportion between these ex- 
tremes is agreeable. But this is not all. Hiere must certainly be 
a further variation of proportion depending on the size of the co- 
lumn : a row of columns ten feet high, and a row twice that height, 
require different proportions ; the interoolumniations must also dif* 
fer according to the height of the row. 

Proportion of parts is not only itself a beauty, but is inseparably 
connected with a beauty of the highest relish, that of concord or 
harmony ; which will be plain froin what fellows. A room, of which 
the parts are all finely adjusted to each other, strikes us with the 
beauty of prop<»tion. It strikes us at the same time with a pleasure 
fer superior : the length, the breadth, the height, the windows, raise 
each of them separately an eBK»tion ; these emotions are similar, 
and though feint when felt separately, they produce in conjunction 
the emotion of concord or harmony, which is extremely pleasant.* 
On the other hand, where the length of a room far exceeds th^ 
breadth, the mind, comparing together parts so intimalely connect- 
ed, immediately perceives a dis^reement or disproportion which 
dii^^usts. But this is not all : viewing them separately, different 
emotions are produced ; that of grandeur from the great length, and 
that of meanness or littleness, from the small breadth, which in 
union, are disagreeable by their discordance. Hence it is, that a 
long gallery, however convenient for exercise, is not an agreeable 
figure of aroom ; we consider it, like a staUe, as destined for use, 
and expect not that in any other respect it should be agreeable.f 

Regularity and proportion are essential in buildmgs destined 
chiefly or solely to please the eye, because they produce intrinsic 
beauty. But a skilfel artist will not confine hi9 view to regularity 
and proportion : he will also study congruity, which is perceived 
'When the form and ornaments of a structure are suited to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. The sense of congruity dictates the 
following rule, That every building have an expression correspond- 
ing to its destination : a palace ought to be sumptuous and grand ; 
a private dwelling neat and modest ; a play-house gay and i^len- 

I * See chap. a. part 4. 

t A covered passage, eonnecting a winter-gardeti wHb the dwelling-hoiue, 
would answer the purpose of walking in bad weather much better than a gaflery . 
A slight roof supported by slender plllan, whether of wood or ftonei would be 
flufficlent ; ftlhoE up the spaces between thepiUare with evergreens, io as to give 
verdnre end eidnde wind. 
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did : and a monument gloomy and melancholy.* A heathen tem- 
ple has a douhle destination : it is considered chiefly as a house 
dedicated to sonie divinity ; and, in that respect, it ought to be 
grand, elevated, and magnificent : it is considered also as a place 
of worship ; and, in that respect, it ought to he somewhat dark or 
gloomy, because dimness produces that tone of mind which is suited 
to humility and devotion. A christian church is not considered to 
be a house for the Deity, but merely a place of worship ; it ought, 
therefore, to be decent and plain, without much ornament. A n- 
tuation ought to be chosen low and retired ; because the oongrega- 
tion, during worship, ought to be humble and disengaged from Sie 
world. Columns, besides their chief service of being supports, 
may contribute to that peculiar expression which the destination of 
a building requires : columns of cufTerent proportions serve to ex- 
press bftihess, lightness^ dEc. as weU as strength. Situation, also, 
may contribute to expression ; eonveniency regulates the situaticm 
of a private dwelling-house ; but, as I have had occasion to observe,f 
the situation of a palace ought to be loffy. 

And this leads to a question. Whether the situation, where there 
happens to be no choice, ought, in any measure, to regulate the form 
of the edifice ? The connexion between a large house and the neigh- 
bouring fields, though not intimate, demands however some con- 
gruity. ft would, for example, displease us to find an elegant build- 
in^ thrown away upon a wild uncultivated country' : congruity re- 
quues a polished field for such a building : and besides the plea* 
sure of oongrui^, the spectator is sensible of the pleasure of con- 
cofdance from me similarity of the emotions produced by the two 
objects* The old Gothic form of building seems well suited to the 
rough uncultivated regions where it was invented : the only mistake 
was, the transferring this form to the fine plains of France and 
Italy, better fitted for buildings in the Grecian taste ; but by re- 
fining upon the Grothic form, every thing possible has been done to 
reconcEe it to its new situation. 'Die profuse variety of wild and 
grand objects about Inverary demanded a house in the Gothic form ; 
and every one must approve the taste of the proprietor, in adjust-^ 
ing so finely the appearance of his house to that of the country 
where it is placed. 

Hie extmal structure of a great house, leads naturally to its 
mtemal structure. A spacious room, which is the first that com- 
monly receives us, seems a bad contrivance in several respects. In 
the first place, when immediately from the open air we step into 
such a room, its size in appearance is diminished by contrast: it 
looks little compared with that great canopy the sky. In the next 
place, when it recovers its grandeur, as it soon doth, it gives a di- 

* A house for the poor ought to have an appearance suited to its destination. 
The new hospital in Paris for foundlfaigs errs against this rale ; for it has more 
the air of a palace than of an hospital. Propriety and convenience onght to be 
studied in lodging the indigent; bat In snch houses splendoorand magnificence 
are oat of all rale. For the same reason, a naked statoe or picture, scarce 
decent anywhere, Is in a church intolerable. A somptuoas cbari^-school^ be* 
^ides its improprieQrt giv^ the children an onhappy taste for high living. 

t Chap. 10. 
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minutive appearance to the rest of the house : pasnag from it, eveiy 
apartment looks little. This room» therefore, may be aptly coib. 
pared to the swoln commencement of an epic poem, 

Bella per Emalhios plusquam civilia campos. 

In the third pface, by its situation it serves only for a waiting-room, 
and a passage to the principal apartments ; instead of being re- 
served, as it ouffbt to be, for entertaining company : a great room, 
which enlaiges Uie mind and gives a certain elevation to the spirits, 
is destined by nature for conversation. Rejecting therefore this 
form, I take a hint from the climax in writing, for another foim that 
appears more suitable : a handsome portico, proportioned to the 
size and fashion of the front, leads into a waiting-room of a large 
size, and that to the great room ; all by a progression from smul 
to great. If the house be very large, there may be space for the 
following suit of rooms : first, a portico ; second, a passage within 
the house, bounded by a double row of columns connected by 
arcades ; third, an octagon room, or of any other figure, about the 
centre of the building ; and, lastly, the great room. 

A double row of windows must be disagreeable by di str ib uti ng 
the light unequally ; the space, in particular, between the rows is 
always gloomy. For that reason, a room of greater height than 
can be conveniently served by a single row, ought regularly to be 
lighted from the 'roof. Artists have geneiaUy an ioelination to form 
the great room into a double cube, even with the inconvenience of 
a double row of windows ; they are pleased with the regularity, 
overlooking that it is mental only, and not visible to the eye, which 
seldom can distinguish between the height of twenty-four feet and 
that of thirty.* 

Of all tl^ emotions that can be raised by architecture, grandeur 
is that which has the greatest influence on the mind : and it ought 
therefore to be the chief study of the artist, to raise this emotion in 
great buildings destined to please the eye. But as grandeur de» 
pends partly on eize, it seems so fiur unlucky for architecture, that 
it is governed by regularity and proportion, which never deceive the 
eye by making objects appear larger then th^ are in reality : such 
deception, as above observed, is never found bat with some re* 
markable disproportion of parts. But though regularity and pro- 
portion contribute nothing to grandeur as far as that emotioii 
depends on size, they in a diflerent respect CDntribute greatly to it, 
as has been explained above.f 

Next of ornaments, which contribute to give buildings a peculiar 
expression. It has been doubted whether a building can regularly 
admit any ornament but what is useful, or at least has that appear- 
ance. But considering the different purposes of architecture, a fine 

* One who has not gtven pecaltar attention will scaree imagine bow ilaper* 
feet oar jadgment is aboot distanees, without etperience. Our looks being ge- 
nerally directed to objects upon tlie ground around us, we Judge tolerably <» no- 
risontal dinances : but seldom haying occasion to look upwards in a peipendi- 
cular Uo0> we soanse can Utrm any judgment of distances in that ditaetJMi. 

t Cbep. 4. 
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as well as an useful art, theie is no good reason why omamenti 
may not be added to please the ^e without any relation touse« 
This liberty is allowed in poetry, painting, and garidening, and why 
not in architecture considered as a fine art? A private dwelling, 
house, it is 4rue, and other edifices where use is the chief aim, 
»bait not regularly any qmament but what has the appearance, 
at least, of use ; but temples, tritmiphal arches, and other build, 
logs intended chiefly or solely for show, admit every sort of oma- 
ment. 

A thing intended merely as an ornament may be of any figure and 
of any kind that fancy can suggest : if it please the spectator, the 
artist gains his end. Statues, vases, sculpture upon stone, whether 
basso or aho relievo, are beantifid ornaments, relidied in all civilized 
countries, llie placing such ornaments so as to produce the best 
efiect, is the only nice^. A statue in perfection is an enclumting 
work : and we naturally require that it should be seen in every 
direction, and at difierent distances ; for which reason, statues em. 
ployed as ornaments are pn^r to adorn the great stair^case that 
leads to the principal door of a palace^ or to occupy the void between 
pillars. But a niche in the «ctsmal firont is not a proper place £>r a 
statue ; and statues upon the roof, or upon the tq> or a wall, would 
give pain by seeraingtobe in danger of tumbling. To adom the 
top of a wall with a row of vases is an unhappy conceit, by placing 
things apparently of use where they cannot be of any use. As to 
basso andaHo^Tehevo, I observe, that in architecture as well as in 
gardening, contradictory expressions ought to be avoided : for which 
reason, the lightness and delicacy of carved work suits ill with the 
firmness and solidity of a pedestal : upon the pedestal, whetherof a 
statue or a column, the ancients never ventured any bolder onm- 
meatdian the basso-relievo. 

One at first view will naturally take it for granted, that in the 
ornaments mider consideration beismty is indispensable. It goes 
a great waiy undoubtedly ^ but, upon trial, we find many things 
esteemed as highly ornamental that have little or no beau^. Iliere 
are various circumstances, beside beauty, that tend to make an 
agreeable impression. For instance, the reverence we have for the 
ancients is a fruitful source of ornaments. Amaltfaea's horn has 
afavays been a favourite omement, because of its connexioQ with a 
lady who was honoured with^ie care of Jupiter in his infancy. A 
fat old fellow and a goat are surely not giacefvl fbrms ; and yet 
Selinus and his companions are evei^ where fashionable ornaments. 
What dse but oar fondness for antiquity can make the horrid form 
of a Sphinx so miich as endurable ? Original destination is another 
dicnmstance that has inflnence to add dignity to things in them* 
selves abundantly triviaL In the sculpture of a marble chimney^ 
piece, instruments of a Grecian or Roman saerifice are beheld with 
pleasure ; (original destination rendering them venerable as wcdl as 
their antfapiity. Let some modem cutlery ware be substituted^ 
though not less beautiful ; the artist will be thought whimsical, if 
nt a Mud. Triumphal ar ches, pyramids, obelisks, are beaitfiiul 
forms ; but the nobleness of their original destination has greatly 

55 
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enhanced the pleaaure we take in them* ,A statue, suppoaed to be 
an Apollo, will with an antiquary lose much of its grace whan dia. 
covered to hare been done for a barber's apprentiee. Long robes 
appear noble, not singly for their flowing lines, but for their being 
the habit of magistrates ; and a acarf requireaan ak of digni^ by 
being the badge of a superior order of churchmen. These eiam- 
ples may be thought sufficient for a specimen: a diligent inquiry 
into human nature will discover other influencing |)irinciples : and 
hence it is, that of all subjects, ornaments admit the ^atest vaiiely 
in point of taste. 

Things merely ornamental appear more gay and showy than 
things that take on the appearance of use. A kaoft of diamonda in 
the hair is splendid ; but diamonds have a more modest appearance 
when used as clasps or buttons* The former are more proper for 
a young beauty, the latter after marriage. 

And this leads to ornaments having ralalion to use. Ornaments 
of that kind aro governed by a difierant principle, which ioiy That 
they ought to be of a form suited to their real or apparent destina- 
tion. Tkuis rule is applicable as well to ornaments that make a 
component part of the subject, as to omaaents thai are only ac* 
cessory. With relation to the former, it never can proceed from a 
good taste to make a tea-spoon resemble the leaf of a tree { fer such 
a form is inconsistent with the destination of a teatapoon. An 
eagle's paw is an ornament no leas improper for the foot of a chair 
or table ; because it givea it the appearance of weakneas, inconsia- 
tent with its destination of bearing weight. Blind wiiutowa are 
sometimes introduced to preserve tlM appearance of ragulaxity : in 
which case the deceit ought carefully to be concealed ; if vinbla, k 
nuurks the irregularity in the clearest nmnner, aignifying, dial raat 
windows ought to have been there, could they have been made coit- 
aifitent with the internal struenure. A pilaster is another example of 
the same sort of ornament ; and the greatest error against ila seem- 
ing destination of a suppoit, is to sink it so &r into the walkaa to 
make it lose that seaming. A compoeition represen^g leaves and 
branches, with birds peiching upon them, haa been long in foshion 
for a candlestick ; but none of these particulara is in any degree 
suited to that destination. . 

A large marble bason supported by fishes is a conceit much re- 
lished in fountains. This is an example of accessory ornaments in 
a bad taste ; for fishes here are unsuitable to their apparent desti- 
nation. No less so are the supports of aeoach^ carved in the figure 
of Dolphins or Tritons : for what have these mstrine beings to do 
on dry land? and what support can they be to a coach ? , 

In a column we have an example of both kinds of ornament. 
Where c<rfumns are employed in the front of a buildmg to support 
an entablature^ they belong to the first kind ; where employed to 
connect with detached offices, they are niher of the other kind. 
As a column is a capital ornament in Grecian architecture, it well 
deserves to be handled at large. 

With respect to the form of this ornament, I observe, that a circle 
is % more agreeable figure than a square, a globe than a cube, and 
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a cyUnder thui a parallelopipedoo. This last, in the language of 
architoctnre, is saying that a column ia a more agreeable.figuTe than 
•a pilaster ; and» for that reason, it ought to be preferred, ^ other 
cireumstanoes being equal. Another reason concurs, that a column 
connected with a wall, which is a plain surface, makes a greater 
yarietj than a pikater. There is an additional reason for rejecting 
pilasters in the external front of a building, arising from a principle 
unfolded above,* namely, a tendency in man to advance every thing 
to ita perfeetion and to its conclusion. If, for example, I see a thing 
obscurely in a dim light and by < disjointed parts, that tendency 
prompts me to oonneot the- disjointed parts into a whole z I sup. 
posed it to be, for example, a horse ; and my eyesight being obe- 
dient to the conjecture, I immediately perceive a buorso almost as 
distinctly as in daylight. This principle is applicable to the case 
in hand. The inost superb front, at a great distance, appears a 
plain surface : approaching grwiiudly, we begin first pa perceive 
inequalities, and then pilliffs; but wbether round or square we are 
uncertain : our curiosity, aaticipating onr progress, cannot rest in 
suspense : being prompted, by the tendency mentioned, to suppose 
the mo0t complete pillar, or that which is the most agreeable to 
the ^e, we inniediately perceive, or seem to perceive, a nuinber 
of columns : if, upon a near approach,- we find pilasters only, the 
disappointment makes these pilasters appear disagreeaUe; when 
abstracted firom that circumstance, they would only have f4)peared 
somewhat less agreeable. But as this deception cannot happen in 
the inner firont inclosing a courts I see no reason for. excluding 
pilasters from such a front, when there is any cause for preferring 
them before columns. 

With respect now to die parts of a column, a bare uniform cylin- 
der without a capital appears naked ; and, without a base, appears 
too tickbdhly placed to stand firm;*)' it ought, therefore, to have 
some finishing at the top and at the biottoln. Hence the three chief 
parts of a column, the riiafl, the base, and the capital. Nature un- 
doabtedly requires proportion among these parts, but it admits 
variety of propovtion. I suspect that the proportioos in use have 
been influenced in some degree by the human figure ; the capital 
being conceived as the head, the base as the feet. With respect 
to the baae, indeed, the principle of utility interposes to vary t 
firovn the human figure ; the base must be so proportioned to the 
whole aa to give the column the appearance of stability. 

We find uiree orders of columns among the Greeks, the Doric, 
the Ionic, and the Corinthian, distinguished firom each other by 
their destination as well aa by their ornaments. It has been warmly 
tlisputed whether ttiy new older can be added to ^ese : some hold 
the afiinnative, and give for instances the Tuscan and Composite ; 

* Chap. 4. 
t A colnmn without a base i« dwagreeable, because it leems in a totteriug 
^oadition : yet a tree without a base is agreeable ; and the reason is, that we 
imow it to be firmly rooted. This observation shews how much taste Is infln- 
«tteed b^ refleetion. 
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oUiers deny, and maintnin that these pn^rly are not diatiiici <«. 
dera, but osly the <mgina] oiders with some aligfat Tanatioas. 
Among writera who do not agree upon any standard for diadngiadi- 
ing the different orders from each other, the dispute can never have 
an end. What occars to me on this subject is what fi^ws. 

The only ciroumstances that can serve to distinguish one order 
from another, are the form of the cohunn, and its destination. To 
make the first a distingniahing mark, without regard to the other, 
would nnihiply these orders without end ; for a colour is not more 
susceptible of different shades than a column is of di£brent forms. 
Destination is more limited, as it leads to distkiguish cohmms 
into three kinds or ordons ; one jriain and strong, for the purpoeeof 
supporting plain and mamy buildings ; one ddicate and graceful, 
for supporting boiMings of tiiat charMter ; and, between t^se, one 
for supporting buildings of a middle character. Hiis distinction, 
i^ch regards the different purposes of a column, is not ilatnrally 
liable to any objection, considering that it {ends alsoto resulate the 
fonn, and in some measure the omamenla, of a cohmon. To enharge 
the division by taking in a greater variety of purposes, would be of 
little use, and, if acknitted, would have no enld ; for, from die very 
nature of the foresoing division, there can be no good reason "to 
addinff a fourth order, more than a fifth, a sixth, £c. without any 
posdbie circumscription. 

To illustrate this doctrine, I make the following ofaservatioii. If 
we regard destination only, the TUsG«n is of the sameorder with 
the Doric, and the Composite with the Corinthian ; but if we regard 
form merely, they are of different orders. 

The onuunents of these three orders ought to be so contrived as 
to make them lo<^ like what they are intended for. nain snd 
rustic ornaments would be not a little discordant with die elegance 
of the Corinthian order ; and ornaments sweet and deiicale no less 
so with the strength of dib Doric. For that reason I am not alto, 
gether satisfied with the ornaments of the last mentioiied order : if 
diey be not too delicate, they are at least too numerous for a pfllar 
in which the character of utility prevails over that of beauty. The 
crowdiDg of ornaments woold be more sufferable in a column of an 
opposite character. But thiif is a slight objection, and I wish I 
could think the same of what follows. The Coriothian order has 
been the favourite of two thousand years, Mid yet I cannot force 
myself to relish its capital. Tlie invention of this florid capilal is 
ascribed to the sculptor Callimachus, who took a hint fimn the 
plant Aeanlkm9 groiniiff round a basket placed accidendy upon it ; 
and in foot the capital under consideration represents pretty accu. 
rately a basket so ornamented. This object, or its imitation in 
stone, placed upon a piUar, may look well : but to make it the 
capital of a pillar intended to support a building, must give the 
pillar an appearance inconsistent with its destination. £tk Acan- 
dius, or any tender plant, may require support, but is ahogelher 
insufficient to su|^rt any thing heavier than a bee or a butterfly. 
This capital must also bear the weight of another objection : to 
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represent a vine wreathing round a cokuneytiith its root seemingly 
in the groond, is natural ; but to represent an Acanthus, or any 
plant, as gnofwing on the t^ of a colivne, is unnatural. The ele- 
gance of this capital did probably at first draw a veil over its im* 
propriety ; and now, by long use, it has gained an establishment 
respected by every artist. Such is the force of custom, even in con- 
tradiction to nature ! . 

It will not be gaining much ground to urge, that the basket or 
vase, is understood to 1m the capitd, and that the stems and leaves 
of the plant aro to be considered as ornaments merely ; for, ex- 
cepting a plant, nothing can be a more improper support for a groat 
building than a basket or vase, even of the firmest texturo* 

With respect' to buildings ofevei^sort, one rule, dictated by uti- 
lity, is, that they be firm and stable. Another role, dictated by beau- 
ty, is, that they also appear so : for what appears (ottering and 
in hazard of tumbling, produceth in the qiectator the painful emolioa 
of fear, instead of the pleasant emotion ofbinuity ; anid, accordingly, 
it is the groat caro of the artist, that every part of his edifice appear 
to be well supported. Procopius, describing the church of 8t, So- 
phia in Constantinople, one of the wonders of the wcnrld, mentions, 
with api^use, a part erf* the fabric placed above the east, firont in 
form of a half-moon, so contrived as to iaspnre both fear and admi*- 
ration ; for though, says he, it is perfectly well supported, yet it is 
suspewled in suca a maaneras if it wero to tumble down Ad next 
moment. This conceit is a sort of false wit in arohiteeturo, which 
men wero fond of in the infoney of the fine arts. A tuirot jutting 
out from an angle in the uppermost story of a €rathic tower, is a 
witticism of the same kind. 

1*0 succeed in alle^mcal or emblematical ornaments is no rii(^t 
ettart of geiHus : for it is extromely difficult to dispose them so in a 
bmlding as to prodiice any good efiect. Hie mixing them with 
realities makes a miserable jumble of truth and fiction.'*' hi a has- 
so-rolievo on Antoame's pillar, rain obtained by the prayers of a 
Christiaa legion, is exprossed by joining to the group of soldiers a 
rainy Jupiter, with water in abundance falling from his head and 
belBtrdk . De Piles, fond of the conceit, carefolly informs his reader, 
Uiat he must not take this for a roal -Jupiter, but for a symb<^ which, 
among the Pagans, signified rain : he never once considers, that a 
sjrmbol, or emblein, ought not to make part of a group ropresenting 
roal objects or real events : but be so detached, as even at finst view 
to' appear an emblem. But this is not aH, nor the chief point : 
every emblem ought to be rojected4hat is not deariy expreBoeve of 
its meaning ; f<» if it be in any degree obscuro, it puzxles, and doth 
not please. The temples of Ancient and Modem Virtue in the 
gardens of Stow, appear not at first view emblematical ; and when 
we aro informed that they aro so, it is not easy to gather their 
meaning : the spectator sees one temple entiro, another in ruins ; 
but, witibout an explanatory inscription, he may guess, but cannot 
be certain, that the former being dedicated to Ancient Virtue, the 
latter to Afodero Virtue, are intended as a satitie upon the present 

• fl«c chq>. 90* «ect 5, 
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times. On the other hand, a trite emblem, like a trite aimile, m dia- 
gustfuL* Not ought an emblem more tlum a aurale to be founded 
on low or familiar ol](iect8 ; lor if these be not agreeable aa well a« 
their meaning, the emblem upon the whole will not be raliabed. A 
room in a dwelliog-houae, containing a monument to a deceased 
friend, ia dedicated to Melancholy : it hai a dock that strikes e?ery 
minute, to signify how swiftly time passes ; upon the monument, 
weeping figures and other hackneyed omamepts coaunonly found 
upon iomb*stones, with a stuffed raven in a comer, vertes on deatl^ 
and other serious subjects, inscribed all around. The objeois are 
too familiar, and the artifioe too apparent, to produce the intended 
effectf 

The statue of Moses striking a lock, from which water actually 
issues, is also in a folse taste; for it is mixing reality with repre- 
sentation. Moses himself may bringwscter ont erf* the rock, but thin 
miracle is too much for his ataiue* The same objection liee against' 
a cascade, where the statue of a water-god ppuraout of his urn real 
water. 

I am more doubtfiil whether the same objection lies against tiie 
evsploying statues of animals as supports ; thatef a negro, for ex- 
ample, supporting a dial ; statues of fish supporting a baaon of wa* 
ler; Termes supporting a chimney<^ece : for when a stone isuaed 
as a support, where is £e incongruity, it will be said, to cut it into 
the form of an animal ? But, leaving this doubtfiil, another objeetimi 
occurs, That such designs must in some measure be disagreeable, 
by the appearance of giving pain to a sensitive being. 

It is obaervwl above of gardening, that it contribStos to reetitudo 
of manners, by inspiring gaiety and benevolenot. I add another 
observation, That both gardening and architecture contrfliQte to the 
same end, by inapiring ataste for neatness and elegance. In Scot* 
land, the regularity and polish even of a tun^iike road has soom 
influence of this kind upon the low people in the neighbourhood. 
They beceme fond of regularity and neatness; which is displayed 
first upon their yards and httle inctosurea, and next within doors. 
A taste for regularity and neatness, thus acquired, is extended by 
degrees to drMs, and even to behaviour and manners. The aath<» 
of aHistoryof Switseriand, describing the fierce mannen of the 
plebeians of Bern three or four centunes ago, contumally inured t9 
success in war, which made them insoleirtly aim at a change of 
'government in order to estdilish a pure deuKieracy, observes, that 
no circumstance tended more to sweeten their manners, and to 
make them fond of peace, than the public buildings carried on by 
the oenalo ftNr ornamenting their capital ; particularly a fine town- 
house, and a magnificent church, which to this day, says our author, 
stands its ground as one of the finest in £nrope. 

* See ohsp. a 

t In the cify of Mexico there was a pakce termed the keuM qfqfikiim^ w1hs« 

Montesuma retired apon losing any of his friends, or upon any public calami^* 

Thb boose w«i better adjusted to its destination : ft inqiired a sort of boiror : 

•tt was bls» and dimal $ ssudi wtedowt ihat on wMi gMm, searee sllowfaig 
- - to the light. ^ 
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CHAP. XXV. 

STANDARD OF TAStE. 

>' That tliefe ia dq disputiiig about taate/' meaniiog t^ste in its 
figurative as well as proper sense, is a saying so generally received, 
as to liav9 become a proverb. One thing even at first view is evi. 
dent, that if 'liie proverb holds true with respect to taste in. its proper 
w^Myiing it must hold equally true with respect to our other exter- 
nal senses; if the, pleasures of the palate disdain a comparativo 
trial, and roiject a|l criticism, the pleasures of touch» of smell, of 
sound, and even of sight, must be equally privileged. At that 
rate, a man is not within the reach of censure, even where he pre* 
fers the Saracen's head upon a sign-post before the best tablature 
of Raphai^y or a rude Gotliic tower before the finest iGrrecian build- 
ing, or whore he prefers the nnell of a rotten carcase before that 
of the most odoriferous flower, or discord before the most exquisite 
bar«Miiy» 

But we cannot stop here. If the pleasures of external sense be 
exempted fh>m criticism, why not every one of our pleasures, from 
whatever source derived ? If taste in its proper sense cannot be dis- 
putedy there is little room for disputing it in its figurative sensot 
The proverb accordingly comprehends both : and in that large 
sense may be resolved into the following general pr<^position« That 
with respect to the perceptions of sense, by which some objects ap- 
pear agreeable, some disagreeable, there is not such a thing as a 
good or a.badf a right or 9,wnHig; that every man's taste is to him. 
self aa ultimate standard without appeal ; and, consequently, that 
lEhere is no ground 6f censure against any one, if such a one there 
b^ who prmn Blackmore before H(Mner, selfishness before bene.- 
▼olence, or cowardice before magnanimity. 

The proverb in the foregoing examples is indeed carried very for ; 
it seems difficult, however, to sap its foundation^ or with success to 
attack it from any q^arter ; for is not every man equally a judge of 
what ought to be agreeaUe or disagreeable to himself? doth it not 
. seem mirasical, wd periiaps ab^urdi to assert, that a man ought 
$¥d to be pleased when he, is^or that hiboi/gkl to be pleased when he 
is not? 

This reasoning HUty perplexi but will never ^afibrd conviction : 
every one of tasto will reject it as false, however unqualified to de- 
tect the fallacy. 4t the same time, though no man of tasto will assent 
to the proverb ae holding true in every case', no man will affirm that 
it holds true4n no case : ofagects there are, undoubtedly, that we 
may like or dislike indifferently, without any imputation upon our 
t^e. Were a philosopher to make a 8<»Je for human pleasures, 
he would not think of making divisions without end, but would rank 
together many pleasures arising perhaps fiom different ob^ect^ 
eiSier as equally conducing to happiness, or differing so imper- 
ceptiUy as to OMke a separatjon unnecessary. Nature hath takea 
this course^ at least it appears so to the generaUty of mankinds 
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There may be subdivinoDs without end; but we are 'only senttble of 
the groeser di visioiis, comprebeiidiii|f each of them various pleaaiHe» 
equally affecdag ; to these the proverb is applicable in the strictest 
sense ; for with respect to pleasures of the same rank, what ground 
can there be ibr fweferring one before another t if a preference in 
fact be given 1^ any individual, it cannot proceed from taste, but 
from custom, imitation, or some peciriiarity of mind. 

Nature, in her scale of pleasures, has been sparing of diviaionsr 
she hath wisely and benevolently fflled every divisioQ with many 
pleasures; in <mler that individuals may be contented with their own 
lot, without envying that of others. Many hands must be employed 
to procure us the conveniences of life ; and it is neceaaary thai the 
Arorent branches of buqmess w4iether more or less agreeable, be 
fflled With hands ; a taste too refined would obstruct that plan ; ibir 
it would crowd some empbyments, leaving others, no leas useful, 
totally neglected. In our present condition, bicky it is tiiat the 
plurality are not delicate in their choice, but fell in readily with the 
occupaticms, pleasures, food, and company, that fortune throws tn 
their way ; and if at first there be ai^ displeasing arcumstaaoe, 
custom soon makes it easy. 

The proverb will hold true as to the particidars now explained ; 
btit wh«i applied in general to every subject of taste, Uie difficul- 
ties to be encountered are insuperable. We need to only to mention 
the difficulty that arises from human nature itself: do we not talk 
of a good and a bad taste ? of a right and a wrong taste ? and upon 
that supposition, do we not, with great confidence^ censure writers^ 
painters, arehitects, and eveiy one who deals in the fine arts ? A^ 
such criticisBis absurd, and void of common sense ? have the fore- 
going expressions, familiar in all languages and amon^ all peopte-, 
no sortof meaning ? This can hardly be ; for iHtat is universal 
mast have afoundation in nature. If we can reach that foundatioiiv 
the standard of taste will no longer be' a secret. • 

We have a sense or conviction of a common nature, not only in 
our own species, but in every species of animals : and our convie^ 
tion is verified by experience ; for there appears a remarkable um^ 
fermity among creatures of the same kind, and a defomuty no leas 
remarkable among creatures of different kinds. This conmion ns- 
ture is conceived to be a model or standard for each individual that 
belonas to the kind. Hence it is a wonder to find an individual 
deviating from the common nature of the species, whether in its 
internal or external construction : a child bom with aversion to its 
mother's milkisa wonder no less than if b<mi without a nKMith, or 
with more than one.* This conviction of a coaunoh nalure in every 
species pavea the way finely for distributing things into genera and 
9peeie$ ; to which we are extremely prone, not only with regard 
animals and vegetables, where nature has led the way ; but a]|0 
with regard to many other things, where there is no grovnd for sudi 
distribution, but fancy merely. 

With re^>ect to the common nature of man in partioular, we have 
a conviction that it is invariable not less than universal ; that it wiR 

• See Essaya on MoraUty and Natural Religioo, parti, essay 2. chap. 1. 
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l»e the same hereafter as at present, and as it was in time past ; the 
same among all nations and in all comers of the earth. Nor are we 
deceived ; because, giving allowance for the difference of culture 
and gradual refinement of manners, the fact corresponds to our con- 
viction. 

We are so constituted, as to conceive this common nature to be 
not only invariable, but also perfect or righi ; and consequently 
that individuals ought to be ma^ conformable to it. Every re* 
markable deviation from the standard makes accordingly an impres- 
sion upon us- of imperfection*, irregularity, or disorder ; it is dis. 
agreeable, and raises in us a painful emotion : monstrous births, 
exciting tfie curiosity of a philosopher, fail not at the same time to 
excite a sort of horror. 

This conviction of a common nature or standard, and of its per- 
fection, accounts clearly for that remarkable conception we have of 
a right and a wrong sense or taste in morals. It accounts not less 
clearly for the conception we have of a right and a wrong- sense or 
taste in the fine arts. A man who, avoiding objects generally agree- 
able, delights in objects ffenerally disagreeable, is condenmed as a 
monster : we disapprove his taste as bad or wrong, because we have 
a cFear conception that he deviates from the common standard* If 
man were so framed as not to have any notion of a common stalld- 
ard, the proverb mentioned in the beginning would hofd univer- 
sally, not only in the fine arts, but in morals : upon that suppoei- 
tion, the taste of every man, with respect to both. Would" to himseir 
be an ultimate standard. But as the conviction of a commoti> 
standard is universal, and a branch of our nature, we intuitively 
conceive a taste to be right or good if conformable to the commoit 
standard, and wrong or baj if dlsconformable. 

No particular in human nature is ni|ore universal than .the uneasi- 
ness a man feels when in matters of importance his opinions are re- 
jiBCted by odiers : why should difference in opinion create uneasi- 
ness, more than difference in stature, in countenance, or in dress ? 
The conviction of a common standard explains the mystery ; every 
man, generally speaking, taking it for granted that his opinions 
agree with the common sense of mankind, is therefore disgusted 
with those who think differently, not as differing from him,, but as 
differing from the common standard : hence in all disputes, we find 
the parties, each of them equally appealing constantly to the common 
sense of mankind, as the ultimate rule or standard. With respect 
to points arbitrary or indifferent, which are not supposed to be re- 
gulated by any standard, individuals are permitted to think fi>r 
themselves with impunity : the same liberty is not indulged with 
respect to points that are reckoned of moment : for what reason, 
other than that the standard by which these are regulated, ousht, 
as we judge*, to producie an uniformity of opinion in all men ? & a 
word, to this conviction of a common- stanoai^ must be wholfy at- 
tributed the pleasure we take in those who espouse the same prin. 
ciples and opinions with ourselves, as well as the aversion we have 
at those who differ firomus. In matters lefl indifferent by the stand- 
ard. we find nothing of the same pleasure or pain : a bookish man v 

56 
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unless swayed by convenience, relisheth not the contemplatiTe man ' 
more than the active ; his firiends and companions are chosen indif- 
ferently out of either class ; a painter consorts with a poet or musi- 
cian as readily as with those of his own art ; and one is not the 
more agreeable to me fbr loving beef, as I do, nor the less agreeable 
for preferring mutton. 

I have ventured to say, that my disgust is raised, not by differing: 
from me, but by differing from what I judge to be the common 
standard. This point, being of importance, ought to be firmly 
established. Men, it is true, are prone to flatter themselves, by 
taking it for granted that their opinions and their taste are in all re- 
pecto conformable to the common standard ; but there may be 
exceptions, and experience shews there are some : there are in- 
stances without number, of persons who are addicted to the grosser 
amusements of gaming, eating, drinking, without having any relish 
for more elegant pleasures, such, for example, as are aflbrded by 
the fine arts ; yet these very persons, talking the same language 
with the rest of mankind, pronounce in favour of the more elegant 
pleasures, and they invariably approve those who have a more re- 
fined taste, being ashamed of .their own as low and sensual. It is in 
vain to think of giving a reason for this singular impartiality, other 
than the authority of the common standard with respect to the dig- 
* nity of human nature ;* and, from the instances now given, we dis- 
cover that the authority of that standard, even upon the most gro- 
vellinff souls, is so vigorous, as to prevail over self-partiality, and- 
to midiLe them despise their own taste compared with the more, 
elevated taste of others* 

Uniformity of taste and sentiment resulting from our conviction 
of a common standard, leads to two important final causes ; the one 
respecting our duty, the other our pastime. Barely to mention the 
first shall be sufficient, because it does not properly belong to the 
present undertaking. Unhappy it would be for us did not unifbr- 
mity prevail in morals : that dur actions should uniformly be direct, 
ed to what is good, and against what is ill, is the greatest blessing in 
society ; and in order to uniformity of action, uniformity of opinion 
and sentiment is indispensable. 

With respect to pastime in general, and the fine arts in particular, 
the final cause of uniformity is illustrious. Unifomaty of taste gives 
opportunity for sumptuous and elegant buildings, for fine gardens, 
and extensive embellishments, which please universally ; and the 
reason is, that without uniformity of taste, there could not be any 
suitable reward, either of profit or honour, to encourage men of 

Snius to labour in such works, and to advance them toward * per> 
slion. The same uniformity of taste is equally necessary to per- 
f<fet the art of music, sculpture, and painting, and to support the ex- 
pense they require after they are brought to perfection. Nature ia 
m every particular consistent with herse)f : we are framed by nature 
to have a high relish for the fine arts, which are a great source of 
happiness, and friendly in a high degree to virtue : we are at the 
fiame time firamed with uniformity of taste, to furnish proper objects 

* Seochap. 11. 
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ior that high relish ; and if uniformity did not prevail, the fine arts 
could never have made any figure. 

4nd this suggests another final cause no less illustrious. The 
separation of men into difierent classes, by birth, ofiice, or occupa- 
tion, however necessary, tends to relax the connection that ought to 
be among members of the same state ; which bad effect is in some 
measure prevented by the access all ranks of people have to public 
spectacles, and to amuseitients that are best enjoyed in company. 
Such meetings, where every one partakes of the same pleasures in 
common, are no slight support to the social afiections. 

Thus, upon a conviction common to the species, is erected a stand* 
ard of taste, which without hesitation is applied to the taste of 
every individual. That standard, ascertaining what actions are 
right, what wrong, what proper, what improper, hath enabled moral* 
ists to establish rules for our conduct, finom which no person is per- 
mitted to swerve. We have .the same standard for ascertaining in 
all the fine arts, what is beautiful or ugly, high or low, proper or 
improper, prbpoirtioned or disproportioned : iand here, as in morals, 
we justly condeihn every taste that deviates from what is thu3%scer> 
tained by the common standard. 

That there exists a rule or standard in nature for trying the taste 
of individuals, in the fine arts as well as in morals, is a discover}^, 
but is not sufficient to complete the task undertaken. A branch 
still more important remains upon hand; which is, to ascertain 
what is truly the standard of nature, that we may not lie open to 
have a false standard imposed on us. But what means shall be 
employed for bringing to light this natural standard? This is not 
obvious : for when we have recourse to general opinion and general 
.practice, we are betrayed into endless perplexities, ^fiistory in- 
forms us, that nothing is more variable than taste in the fine arts: 
judging by numbers, the Gothic taste of architecture must be pre« 
ferred before that of Greece, and the Chinese taste probably before 
either. It would be endless to recount the various tastes that have 
prevailed in different ages with respect to gardening, and still pre- 
vail in difierent countries. Despising the modest colouring of 
nature, women of fashion in -France daub their cheeks with a red 
powder ; nay, an unnatural swelling in the neck, peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the Alps, is rehshed by that people. But we ought 
■not to be discouraged by such untoward instani^es, when we find as 
great variety in moral opinions : Was it not among some nations 
held lawfbl for a man to seU his children for slaves, to expose them 
in their infancy to wild beastQ, and to punish them for the crimes of 
thev parents? was any thing more common than to murder an 
enemy in cold blood ? nay more, did not law once authorize the 
abominable practice of human, sacrifices, no less impious than 
immoral ? Such aberrations from the rules of morality prove only, 
that men, originally sava^ and brutal, acquire, not rationality nor 
delicacy of taste till they be long disciplined in society. To ascer* 
tain the rules of morality, we appeal not to the common sense of 
savages, but of men in their more perfect state : and we make the 
same appeal in fonning the rules that ought to govern the fin« 
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artd : in neither can we safely rely on a local or transitory taste ; 
but on what is the most general and the most lasting among polite 
nations. 

In this very manner, a standard for morals has been ascertained 
with a good deal of accuracy, and is daily applied hy able judges 
with general satisfaction. The standard of taste in the fine arts is 
not yet l>rought to such perfection ; and w€;can account for its slower 
progress : the sense of hght and wrong in actions is vivid and dis- 
tinct, because its objects are cleaily distinguishable from each 
other ; whereas the sense of right and wrong in the fihe arts is 
faint and wavering, because its objects are commoi^y not ^o clearly 
distinguishable from each other ; and there appears to me a striking 
final cause in thus distinguishing the moral sense from the sense of 
right and wrong in the fine arts. The former, as a rule of conduct^ 
and as a law we ought to obey, must be clear and authoritative. 
The latter is AOt entitled to the same privilege, because it contri- 
butes to our pleasure and amusement only ; Were it strong and 
lively, it would usurp upon our duty, and eidl off the attention from 
matten of greater moment : were it clear and authoritative, it would 
banish all difference of taste, leaving no distinction between a re- 
fined taste and one that is not so ; 'which would put an end to rival- 
ship, and consequently to all improvement. 

But to return to our subject. However languid and cloudy the 
common sense of manikind may be as to the fine arts, it is notwith* 
.standing the only standard in these as well as in morals. True it 
is indeed, that in gathering the common sense of mankind, more 
circumspection is requisite with repect to the fine arts than with 
respect to monds : upon the latter any person may be consulted ; 
but in the former a wary choice b necessary, for to collect votes 
indifferently would certainly mislead us. Those who depend for 
food on bodily labour, are totally void of taste ; of such a taste at 
least as can be of use in the fine arts. This consideration bars the 
greater part of maifkind ; and of the remaining part, many by a cor- 
rupted taste are unquaUfied for voting. The common sense of 
mankind must then be confined to the few that fall not under these 
exceptions. But as such selection seems to throw matters again 
into uncertainty, we must be more explicit upon this branch of our 
subject. 

Nothing tends more than voluptuousness to corrupt the whole 
internal frame, and to vitiate our taste, not only in the fine arts, but 
even in morsds. Voluptuousness never fails, in course of time, to 
extinguish dU the sympathetic affections, and to bring on a beastly 
selfisSness, which leaves nothing of man but the shape : about 
excluding such persons there will be no dispute. Let us next bring 
under trial the opulent who delight in expense. The appetite for 
superiority and respect, inflamed by riches, is vented upon costly 
furniture, numerous attendants, a princely dwelling, sumptuous 
feasts, every thin^ superb and gorgeous, to amaze and humble aH 
beholders: simphcity, elegance, propriety, and things natural, 
(gmee/it pr amiable, are despised or neglected ; for these are not 
appropriated to ihe rich^ nor make a ^gure in the public eyetin % 
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word, nothing is relished but what serves to gratify pride, by an ima- 

finary exaltation of the possessor above those who surround him. 
uch sentiments contract the heart, and make every principle give 
way to self-love ; benevolence and public spirit, with all their remied 
emotions, are little felt, and less regarded ; and if these be excluded, 
there can be no place for the faint and delicate emotions of the fine 
arts. 

The exclusion of classes so many and numerous, reduces within 
a narrow compass those who are qualified to be judges in the fine 
arts. Many circumstances are necessary to form such a jadge : 
there must be a goed-natural taste ; that is, a taste approacking, at 
least in some degree, to the delicacy of taste above described ;* that 
taste must be improved by education, reflection, and experience ; f 
it must be preserved in vigour by living regularly, by using' the 
goods of fortune with moderation, and by following the dictates oi 
improved nature, which give welcome to every rational pleasure, 
without indulging any excess. This is the tenor of life which of all 
contributes the most to refinement t>f taste ; and the. same tenor of 
lifis contributes the most to happiness in general. 

If there appear much uncertainty in a standard that requires so 
painful and intricate a selection, we may possibly be reconciled to it 
by the following consideration. That, with respect to the fine arts, 
there is less difference of taste than, is commonly imagined. Nature 
hath marked all her works with indelible characters of high or low^ 
plain or elegant, strong or weak : these, if at all perceived, are 
seldom misapprehended ; and the same marks are equally percep. 
tible in works of art. A defective taste is incurable ; and it hurts 
none but the possessor, because it carries no authority to impose 
upon others. I know not if there be such a thing as a taste natu- 
rally bad or wrong : a taste, for example, that prefers a grovelling 
pleasure before one that is high and elegant : grovelling pfeasures 
are never preferred ; they are only made welcome by those who 

* Chap. 2. part S. 

t That these particulars are useful, it may be said necessary, f6r acqairing a 
discerning taste in the fine arts, will appear from the following facts, which shew 
the inflaenee of experience sineiy.: Those who live in the world, and in good 
company, are qaick-sighted,'with respect to every defect or irregularity in Mha- 
viottr : the verv sligfattet singularity in motion* in speech, or in dress, which to 
a peasant would be invisible, escapes not their observation. The most minute 
differences in the human countenance* so minute as to be far beyond the reach 
of words, are distinctly perceived bv the plainest person ; while at the same 
time, the generality have very little mscernment in tne faces of other animals to 
which they are less accustomed. Sheep* for example, appear to have all the 
same fiice, except to the shepherd, who knows every individual in his fluck as he 
does his relations and neighoours. The very populace in Athens were critics in 
language, in pronunciation, and even in eloquence, harangues beingtheir daily en- 
tertainment. In Rome, at present, the most illitcnte shopkeeper is a better judge 
of statues and of pictures than persons of refined education in London. These 
ftets afford convincing evidence, that a discerning taste depends still more on 
experience than on nature. But these facts merit peculiar regard for another 
reason, that they open to us a sure method of improving our taste in the finie arts ; 
which, with those who have leisure for improvements, ought to be a powerful 
iacitemeat to cultivate a taste in these arts: an occupation that ctnnot Ml to 
embeliiih Ibeir manners and to sweeten society. 
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kmm DO better* Difierencefl about objects of taste, it is true, are 
endless ; but th^y generally concern trifles, or possibly matters of 
equal rank, where preference may be giicen either way with impu- 
nity. If, on any occasion, persons differ where they ought not, a 
depraved taste will readily be discovered on one or other side, oc- 
.casioned by imitation, custom, or corrupted inanners, such as are 
described above. And considering that every individual partakes 
of a c^xnmon nature, what is there that should occasion any wide 
difference in taste or sentiment ? By the principles that constitute 
the sensitive part of our nature, a wonderful uniformity is preserved 
in the emotions and feelings ^f the difierent races of men ; the 
4nme object making upon every person the same impression, the 
same in kind, if not in degree* There have been, as above observed, 
aberrstiOBs from these principles ; but soon or late they prevail, 
and restore the wanderer to the right tract. 

I know but of one other mean fnr ascertaining the common sense 
of mankind; which I mentioQ, not in despair, but in great confir 
denoe of success* As the taste of every individual ought to be go- 
vemed by the principles above-mentioned, an appeal to these prin- 
oples must necessarily be decisive of every controversy that can 
arise upon matters of taste. In general, every doubt with relation 
to the common sense of man, or standard of taste, may be cleared 
by the same appeal ; and to unfold these principles is the declae^ 
purpose of the present undertaking. 
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TERMS DEFINED OR EXPLAINED. 

L EvBBT thing we perceive, or are conscious of, whether a being 
or a quality, a passion or an action, is with fespect to the percipient, 
termed an cifeet. Some objeots appear to b® internal, or within 
the mind ; passion, for example, thinking, volition : some externa], 
such as every ol^ect of sight, of hearing, of smell, of touch, of taste. 

2. That act of the mind which makes known to me an external 
object is termed perception. That act of the mind which makes 
known to me an inteiiial object is termed coneciausness* The power 
or faculty from which consciousness proceeds is termed an imernal 
senee* The power or faculty from- which perception proceeds is 
termed an external eenee. This distinctieti refers to the objects of 
our knowledge ; for the senses, whether exteinal or internal, are all 
of them powers or fiiculties of the mind** 

S* But as self is an object that cannot be termed either external 
or internal, the faculty by which I have knowledge of myself, is a 
sense that cannot properly be termed either intemd or extemaL 

4. By the eye we perceive fi^re, colour, motion, &c. : by the 
. ear we perceive the different qualities of sound, high, low, loud, soft r 
by touch we perceive rough, smooth, hot, cold, dec. : by taste we 
perceive sweet, sour, bitter, dec. : by smeU we perceive fragrant, 
fotid, dec. lliese qualities partake the common nature of all qua- 
lities, that diey are not capable of an independent existence, but 
must belong to some bein^; of which they are properties or attributes^ 
A being with respect to its properties or attributes is termed a sub* 
jectf or mbt&ratumi Every nibstratum of visible qualities, is termed 
substance ; and of tangible qualities, hody. 

* I have complied with all who have gone before me in describing the senses ^ 
internal and eiternal to be jpbwers or faculties ; and yet, aAer much attention, I 
have not discovered any toing active in their operations to entitle them to that 
character. The following ehda of thought has led me to hesitate. One being' 
operates on another : the nnt is active, the other passive, if the first act itmnst 
have a power to act : if an effect be produced on the other, it must have a eo* 
paeity to have that effect produced upon iti Fire melts wax{ ergo fire has a 
power to produce that effect: and wax must l>e capable to have the effbct pro- 
duced in it. Now as to the senses. A tree in fiourish makes an impressioB on 
me, and by that means 1 see the tree : but in this operation 1 do not nnd that the 
mind is active: seeingthe tree is only an effect produced on it by intervention 
of the rays of light what seems to have led us into an error is th^ word teeing,' 
which, under tM form of an active verb has a passive signiftcation. ffeelisa^ 
similar example ; for to feel is certainly not to act, but the effect of being acted' 
upon: the feeling pleasure u the effect produced in my mind when a beanti(ul 
oDject is presented. Perception accordingly is not an action, but an effect pro» 
dnced in the mind Sensation if another effect: it is the pleasure I feel upon^ 
perceiving what is agraeable. /^^ 
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5. Substance and sound are perceived as existing at a distanoe* 
from the organ ; often at a considerable distance. But smell, touch, 
and taste, are perceived as existing at the organ of sense. 

6. The objects of external sense are various. Substances are* 
perceived by the eye ; bodies by the tou<5h. Sounds, tastes, and 
smells, passing commonly under the name of secondary qualities, 
require mdre explanation than there' is room for here. All the ob* 
jects of internal sense are attributes ; witness deliberation* reascm* 
ittg, resolution, willing. Consenting, which are interaal actions. Pas-r 
sions and emotions, which are internal agitations, are also attributes. 
With regard to the former, I am conscious of being active f with 
regavd-to the latter, I am conscious of being passive. 

7. Again, we are conscious of internal action as in the head';' ef 
pasBibns and emotions, as in the heart. 

8. Many actions may be exerted internally, and many effects 
produced, of which we are unconscious : when we investigate the 
ultimate cause of the motion of the blood, and of other intenial mo- 
tions upon which life depends, it is the most probable opinion that 
some internal power is the cause ; and if so, we are unconscious of 
the operations of that power. But consciousness being implied in 
the very meaning of deliberating, reasoning, resolving, willing, con- 
senting, such operations cannot escape our knowledge. The same 
is the case of passions and' emotions ; for no internal agitation is 
denominated a passion or emotion, but what we are conscious of. 

9. The mind is not always the same : by turns it is cheerful^ 
melancholy, calm, peevish, dec; These differences may not improJ 
perly be denominated tones, 

10. Perception and sensation are commonly reckoned synonymous 
terms, signifying that internal act by which external objects are 
made known to us. But they ought to be distinguished. Pereeivi 
ing is a general term for hearing, seefing, tasting, touching, smell* 
ing : and therefore pereepHm signifies every internal act by which 
we are made acquainted with external objects ; thua we are said to 
perceive a certain animal^ a certain colour, sound, taste, smell, dec. 
Sensation properly signifies that internal act by which we are made^ 
conscious of pleasure or pain felt at the oigan of sense- : thus we 
have a sensation of the pleasure arising from warmth, fnnn a fnu 
grant smelF, fix>m a sweet taste ; and of. the pain arising firom a 
wound, from a fcetid smell, from a disagreeable taste. In percep* 
tion, my attention is directed to the external object : in sensation it 
is directed to the pleasure or pam I ibel. 

The terms jper^^ion and sensation' are sometimes employed to 
signify the objects of perception and sensation. Perception in that 
sense is a general tem^ for every external thing we perceive ; and 
sensation a general term for every pleasure and pain felt at the organ 
of sense. 

11. Conception is different from perception. The latter includes 
a conviction of the reality of its object : the former does not ; for 

I can conceive the most extravagant stories told in a romance, with* . 
out having an^ conviction of their reality. Conception difiers also 
from imagination. By the power of fancy I can imagine a golden 
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moiiDtaih, or an ebony ship with sails and ropes of silk. When I 
describe a picture of that kind to another, the idea hefornis of it 
is termed a eanceptian. Imagination is active, conception is- passive. 

12. Feeling, beside denoting one of the external senses, is a 
general tenp^ signifying that internal act by which we are made 
conscious of our pleasures and our pains ; for it is not limited, as 
sensation is, to-any one sort. Thus^ feeling being the genus of which 
sensation is a species, their meaning is the same when applied to 
pleasure and pidn felt at the organ of sense : and accordingly we 
say indifferently ,.<* I feel pleasure &om heat, and' pain from cold ;" 
or, **' I have a sensation of pleasure from heat, and of pain from 
cold." But the meaning of feeling; ad issaid^ is much more ex- 
tensive : it is proper to say, I feel pleasure in a sumptuotUr build- 
ing, in love, in friendship ; and pain in losing a child, in revenge, 
in envy : sensation is not properly applied to any of these. 

The term fedxng is frequently used in a less proper sense, to 
signify what we feel or are conscious of ; and in that sense it is a 
general term for all our passions and emotions, and foi^ all ourothor 
pleasures and pains. 

Id. That we cannot perceive an external object till an impres. 
sion is made upon our body. Is probable from reason, and is ascer- 
tained by experience. But it is not necessary that we be made sen. 
sibleof the impression; in touching, in tasting, and in smelling, 
we are sensible of the. impression : but not in seeing and bearing. 
We know indeed froijift experiments, that before we perceive a* visible 
object,, its image is- spread upon the teiinaiuMca ; and that' before 
we perceive a sound, an impression is made upon the drum of 
the ear : but we are not conscious either of the organic image or 
of the organic impression ; nor are we conscious of any other ope- 
ration preparatory to the act of perception ; all we can say, is, that 
we see that river, or hear that trumpet.* 

14. Objeets ohoe perceive^ may be recalled to^the mind" by the 
power of memory. When I recall an object of si^ht in that manner^ 
it appeara' to me precisely the same as in the original survey, only 
less distinct. For examploy having seen yesterday a spreading 
oak growing on the brink of a river, I endeavour to recall Uiese ob^^ 
jects to my mind. How is tfaid operation performed t Do I en- 
deavour to form' in my mind a picture of them, or repnesentative- 
image? Not so. I transport myself ideally to die place where I 
saw the tree and river yesterday ; upon which I have a pereeption> 
of these objects, similar in all respects to the perception I had idien- 
I viewed them with my eyes, only less distinct. And, in this re.- 
cottection, I am not conscious of a picture ositepresentalive- image,. 

* Yet a singular opinion that impressions are only objects of perception^ 
has been caused by some philosophers of no mean rank ; not attending to the' 
fofegoint peculiarity in the senses of seeing and hearing, that we pMsrceive ob- 
jects widiottt being conscious of an organic impression, or of any impression. 
3ee d^e "Ereatifle upon Human Nature : where we find the following passage,- 
book 1. p. 4. eect. i ** Properly speaking, it is not our body we perceive when 
we regard our limbs and members ; so that the ascribing a real and corporeal 
existepce to these impi^ssions, or to their objects, ii an act of the mind as dill*- 
ctrit to explain/' Ac. 

57 
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more than in the original survey : the perception U of the ttee sasd- 
river themselves, as at first. I ccmfirm this by another experiment : 
after attentively surveying a fine statue, I close my eyes. What 
follows ? The same object continues, without any diSerence bat 
that it is less distinct than formerly.* Tlis indistinct secondary 

* This experimeDf, which erery one may raitente till entira aMls&ction be ob- 
tained; Uof gfMter importance than at first view may appear • for it strikes at the 
root of a celebrated doctrine, which for more than two thousand years has mis- 
led many philo90t>her8. Thisdoctrinei as deiivered by Aristotle, is in substance, 
'* That of every object of thoog;ht there most be in th^ mind rameform, phantasm* 
or species: tiiat things sansible are perceived and remembered by means of sensi* 
ble .phantasms, and things intelligible by intelligible phantasms ; and that these 
phantasms have the form of the objeet without the matter, as the impression of n- 
aeal upon wax has the form of a seal without Its matter/' The followers of Aristo- 
tle add, " That the sensible and intelligible forms of things are sent forth from 
the things themselves, and m^e* impressions upon the passive intelleet, whteh 
Impressions are perceived by the active intellect/' This notion dUisrs very little , 
from that of Epicurus, which is, " That all things sent forth, constantly aad in 
every direction, slender ghosts or films of themselves (/enuia simu/ocm, as ex- 
pressed by his commentator Lyctetius); wfaich, striking upon the mind, are the 
means ofperception, dreaming," Sic, Des Cartes, bent to oppose AristoUe, re- 
jects the doctrine of sensible and intelligible phantasms } mauitaining, however, 
the same doctrine in effect, namely, That we perceive nothing external but by 
m^ans of some image either in the Drain or in the mind ; and these Images he terms 
tisffS. According to thes^ philosophers, we perceive nothing immediately but 
phantasms or ideas; and from these we infer, by reasoning, the exisleace of ex- 
ternal objects. Locke, adopting this doctrine, employs almost the wiwle of his 
book about ideas. He holcu, that we cannot perceive, remember, norimai^nCr 
any thing, but by having an idea or image of it in the mind. He agrees with 
Pes Csurtes, that we can nave no knowledge of things external, but what we ac- 
anira by reasoning upon their Ideas or images In the mind ; taking it for granted, 
that we are conscious of these ideas or images, aad of nothing else. Those who 
iM. the most intelligibly, exfdain the doctrine thus : When I see in a minor a, 
man standing behind me, the immediate object of my sight is his image, without 
which I could not see him ; in like manner, when I see a tree or a house, there- 
must be an image of these objects in my brain or in my mind ; which image la 
the immediate object of my perception : and by means of that imagia 1 perceive- 
the external object 

One would not readily suspect any harm in this ideal system, other than the 
leading us Into a labyrinth of^ metaphysical errors, in order to aceoont for our 
knowledp of external objects, which is more truly and more simply aecoented 
for by dunect perception. And yet some lata writers have been able to extract 
from n death and destruction to the whole world, levelling all down to a mere 
chaos of ideas. Dr. Berkeley, upon authority of the philosophers named, taking 
for granted that we cannot perceive any object but what b in the mind, dbeover- . 
ed, that the reasoning employed by Des Cartes and Locke, to infer the existence 
of external objects, is inconclusive ; and, upon that discoveiy, ventured, against 
common sense, to annihilate totally the material worid. And a later writer, dis- 
covering that Berkeley's aiguments might with equal success be applied against 
Immaterial beines, ventures still more boldly to reject by the lump the Immate- 
rial world as well as the material ; leaving nothing in nature but images or idess 
floating in vacuo, without affording them a single mind for shelter or support. 

When such wild and extravagant conseqnenees can be drawn from tne ideal 
^stem, it might have been expected, that no man who is not crasy wonld have 
ventured to erect such a superstructure till he should first be certain, beyond all 
doubt of a solid foundation. And yet upon inquiry we find the foundation of this 
terrible doctrine to be no better than a shallow metaphysical argument funesfsr, 
•< That no being can act but where it b; and, consequenthr,.tfaat It cannot act 
upon any sotnect at a distance." Thb argument possesses indeed one eminent 
advantage, that its obscurity, like that of an oracle, is apt to Impose upon the 
reader, who is willing to consider it as a demonstntion, becaose be does not 
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perception of an object is tenned an idea. And therefore the pre- 
cise and accurate definition of an idea- in contradiatinction to ati 
original perception, is, *\ that perception of a real object which is 
raised in the mind by the power of n\emory." Every thing we 
have any knowledge of, whether internal or external, passions, 
emotions, thinking, resolving, willing, heat, cold, &c. as well as ex- 
ternal objects^ may be recaUed as above by the power of memory.'^ 
15. External objects are distinguishable into simple and com- 
plex. Certain sounds are so simple as not to be resolvable into 
parts ; and so are certain tastes and smells. Objects of touch ue 
lor the most part complex : they are not only hard or aofi, but also 

-clearly see tfae fallacy. The best way to giye it a fair trial, is to draw it oat of 
Its obscurityt and to state it in a clear light as follows: ** No subject can be per- 
ceived unless it act upon the miqd, bat no distant subject ean act upon the 
mind, becai^se no being can met bnt where it is : and, therefore, the immediate 
'jobjeet of parceptioB most be sometiiing anlted to the mind, so as to be able to act 
upon it.'' Here t^e argament U completed in all its parts ; and from it is derived 
the supposed necessity of phantasms or ideas united to the mind, as the only 
-objects of perceptloli. (t is singularly unlucky, that this argument concludes 
directly against the very sjrstem of which it is the only foundation ; for how can 
l^uuktasms or ideas be raised in the mtod by things at a distance, if things at a 
distance cannot act upon the mind ; I tay more, that it assumes a proposition 
as true without evidence, namely, Thatno distant subject can act upon the mind. 
This proposition undoubtedly requires evidence, for it is not intuitively certain. 
And, therefore; till the proposition be demonstrated; every man without scruple 
may rel^ iipon the conviction of -his senses, that he hears and sees things at a 
distance. 

But I venture a bolder step, which is, to shew that the proposition is false. 
Admitting that no being can act but where it », is there any thing more simple 
or more oomnion, than the acting upon subje<;ts at a distance by intermediate 
tneaiis t Tliis holds in fact^ith respect both to seeinc and hearing.. When I see 
a tree, for exam^e, rajrs of li^ht are reflected from the tree to my eye, forming 
a picture upon tpe fetina fanva: but the object perceived is the tree itself, not 
the rays of light, nor the picture. In this manner distant objects are perceived, 
ivithoutany action of the object apoa the mind, or of the mind upon the ob- 
ject Hearing is in a similar case : the ear, put in motion by thunder, makes an 
impression upon the drum of the ear; but this impression is not vfhai I hear^lt 
is the thunder itself by means of that impression. 

With respect to vision in particular, we are profoundly ignorant by what means 
4ind in what manner the picture on the retina tumea contrfl>utes to produce a 
sight of the object* One thing only is clear, that as we have Ho knowledge of 
that picture, it is as natural to conceive that it should be made the instrument 
of discovering the external ol^'ect^ and not itself as of discovering itself only, 
'Ond not the external object. '. 

Upon the chimerical consequences drawn from the ideal system, f shall make 
bat a single reflection. Natan determines us necessarily to rely on the veracity 
of our senses; and upon their evidence the existence of external objects is to ns 
a matter of intuitive knowledge and absolute certainty. Vain, therefore, is the 
attempt of Dr. Berkeley and his followers, to deceive us, by a metaphysical^sub- 
tilty, into a dtsbefief of what we cannot entertain even the slightest doubt ' 

* From this definition of an idea, the foUonTing proposition must be evident. 
That there can-be no such thing as an innate idea. If the original perception 
of an object be not innate, which is obvious, it is not less obvious that the idea 
or secondary perception of that object cannot be innate. And yet, to prove 
this self-evident proposition, Lqcke has bestowed a whole book of hb Treatise 
«pon HumaK Understanding. 80 necessary it is to give accurate definitions, and 
so preventive of dispute are definitions whefl accurate. Dr. Berkeley has taken 
great pains to prove another proposition equally evident. That there can be no 
such thins as a general idea ; all our original perceptions are of particular ob- 
r^isU. tini our secondary perceptions or ideas must be equally so 
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smooth or rough, hot or cold. Of all external objects, visible tb« 
jects are commonly the most complex : a tree is composed of a 
trunk, branches, leaves; it has colour, figured-size. But as an 
action is not resolvable into parts, a perception, being an act of 
sense, is always simple. The colour, figure, unduage, of « spreading 
oak, raise not difierent perceptions : the pefception is one, that of 
a tree, coloured, figured, &c. A -quality is never perceived sepa- 
rately from the subject: nor a part from the whole. There is a 
mental power of abstraction, of which aflterwaid ; but the eye 
never abstracts, nor any other extenial sense. 

16. JMany particulars beside those mentioned enter into the per- 
ception of visible objects, motion, rest, place, space, time, numiber, 
dec. These, all of then, denote simple ideas, and for that reason 
admit not of a definition. All that .can be done is to point out how 
ihiey are acquired. The ideas of motion and •of 2«6t are familiar 
even to a child, from seeing its nurse sometimes walking, sometinies 
sitting; the fofmer it is taught to call moUon; the latter resC. 
Place enters into every perception of a visible object : the object is 
perceived to «xist, and to exist somewhere on the right hand or on 
the left, and where it «xistB is termed place. Ask a child where its 
mother is, or in what place : it will readily answer she is in the garden. 
Space is connected with size or bulk: every piece off matter occu- 
pies room or space in proportion to its bulk. A child perceives that 
when its little box is filled with playthings there is no room or spaee 
for more. Space ia also applied to signify the distance of visible 
objects from each other ; 'and such space accordingly can be mea- 
sure4« Dinner comes after breakfast, and supper after dixmer : a 
ehildi perceives an interval, and that interval it learns to call Ijoie. 
A child sometimes is alone with its nurse : its mother is sometimes 
in the room ; and sometimes also its brothers and sisters. . It per- 
ceives a difference between many and few ; and that difi^eren.ce it 
is taught to cidl nunUfer. 

17. Tlio primary perception of fi visible object is more complete, 
lively, ^nd distinct, than that of any other object. And, for that 
jeason, an i(lea'or secondary perceptioii of a visible object ia cdso 
more complete, lively, and distinct, than that of any other object. 
A fme passage m<music may, lor a moment, be recalled to the mind 
with tolerable accuracy ; but, after the eiiortest interval, it becomes 
no less obscure than the ideas of the other objects mentioned. 

18. As the ranffe of an individual is commonly within a narrow 
space, :it rarely happens that every thing necessary to be known 
comes uxidet our own perceptiqns. Language is an admirable con- 
trivance for supplying that deficienx^ ; for by Ij^i^guage every man's 
perceptions may be communicated to all ; and the same may be 
done by painting and other imitative arts. The facility of commu- 
nication depends on Che liveliness of the IdeaSj especially in lan- 
guage, which tiitherto has not arnved at gioeater perfection than to 
express clear ideas : hence it is, that poets and orators, who are 
extremely successfiil in describing objects of sight, find objects of 
the other senses too faint, and obscure for language. An idea thus 
.acquired of an object at second-hand, ought to be distinguished 
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horn an idea of memory,, though their resemblance has occasioned 
the same term idea to be applied to both ; which is to be regretted, 
because ambiguity in the significatioa of words is a great obstruc* 
tion to accuracy of conception. Thus Nature hath furnished the 
means of multiplying ideas Mrithout end, and of providing every in- 
dividual -with a sufficient stock to answer, not only the necessities, 
but even the elegancies of life. ^ 

19. Further, man is endued with a sort of creative power; he 
can fiibricate images of things that have no existence. The mate- 
rials employed in thi» operation are ideas of sight, which he can 
take to pieces and combine into new fortos at pleasure : their com- 
plexity and vivacity make them fit materials : but a man hath no 
such power over any of his other ideas, whether of the external or 
iiitenud senses : he cannot, after the utmost efi(»t, -combine these 
into new forms, being too obMure lor that operation. An image 
thus fitbrieated cannot be called a secondary perception, not being 
derived from an original perception t 4he poverty or language, how. 
ever, as in the case immediately above-mentioned, has occasioned 
the same term idea to be applied' to all. This singular power of 
fabricating imagee, without any foundation in reality, is distinguish- 
ed by the- name isnaginoHon, 

20^ Air ideas are the chief materials en^ployed'in reasoning and 
reflecting, it is of consequence that their nature and differences be 
understood. It appears now, that ideas may be distinguished into 
three kinds : first, ideas derived from original perceptions, properly 
termed ideas of memory ; *second, ideaH communicated by language 
or other signs; and, third, ideas of imagination. These ideas 
differ from each other in many respects ; but chiefly in respect of 
their proceeding frcmi different causes : the first kind is derived from 
real existences that have been objects of our senses ; languagp is 
the cause of the second, or any other sign that has the same power 
with language ; and a man's imagination is toHbimself the cause of 
the third. It is scarce necessary to add, that an idea, originally of 
imagination, being conveyed to others by language or any cither 
vehicle, becomes in tiieir mind an idea of (the second kind; and 
again, that an idea of this kind, being afterwards recalled to the 
mind, becomes in that circumstance ap idea of memory. 

21. We are not so constituted as to perceive objects with indif- 
ference : these, with very few exceptions, appear agreeable or dis- 
agreeable ; and at the same time raise in us pleasant or painful emo- 
tions. With respect to external objects in pai^ticular, we distin- 
guish those which produce organic impressions, from those which 
afifoct us from a distance. When we touch a soft and smooth body> 
we have a pleasant feeling as at the place of contact ; which feeling 
we distinguish not, at least not accurately, from the agreeableness 
of the body itself ; and the same holds in general with regard to all 
organic impressions. It is otherwise in hearing and seeing: a 
sound is perceived as in itself agreeable, and raises in the hearer a* 
pleasant emotion ; an object of sight appears in itself a^eable, and 
raises in the spectator a pleasant emotion. These are accurately 
« distinguished : the pleasttQt emotion is fob as within the mind; 
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.the agreeableness of the object ifi placed upon the objeet, and is 
perceived as one of its quahties or properties. The agreeable ap- 
pearance of an ' object of sight is termed heauip ; and the disagree- 
able appearance of such an object is termed ugiintu. 

22. But though beauty and ugliness, in their proper and geniuiia 
-signification, are confined to objects of sights yet, in a move lax and 
figurative signification, they are applied to objects of the other 
senses : they are sometimes applied -oFen to absdract terms ; fer k 
is not unusual to-say, a beauUjm lAeorem, a ieautiyid'emutiivHon ^ 
govemmenL 

28. A line comjNised by a single rule is perceiiied.aad said to be 
•regular : a straight line, m parabola, a hyperbola, die^ircorafefence 
of a circle, and of an eWpse, aMvllof theai regular tines* Jk figive 
compoeed by a single mle is peceenred and said to be regolar; a 
-circle, a square, a hexagon, an eqoilasteiral tfiaogiSf are wegidut 
figures, being composed % a single rale that deteimines the fbna 
of each. VHien the form of a line or of a 4Bguie ia aseertained by 
.a single rule that leaves nothing arbitrary, tte line and the figtne 
.are said to be perfectly regular ; which is the case of the figures 
now mentioned, and the case of a slraiglrt Une and of the circmn* 
ference of a circle. A figure and a line that require more than one 
rule for their construction, or that have any of their parts lefl arbi- 
trary, are not perfectly regular : a parallelogram and a rhomb are 
less regular than a aquaria ; the parallelogram being subjected to nn 
i^le as to the length of sides, other than that tibe ^rposite sides be 
equal : the ihcmib being svlf^cted to no rule jbus to its angles, other 
than that the opp^ile angles be equal ; for the same reason, the 
x^ircumferebee of an oBipsp, the fonn of which is susceptible oi 
much variety, is less regular than that of a circle. 

24. Re^Iarity, properly speaking, belongs, like beau^, to oh* 
jects of sight ; and, like beauty, it is also i^^ed ^guratively to 
other objects : thus we 8ay,4ir^i^,gfoeefiisiefil, m rector €omfo$u 
Uon cf muctc, and rpguht dktipimt, 

25. When two figures ttpe composed of similar pttts^ Aey are 
said to be unijform. Perfect uniforraity is where the ccMistitneDt 
.parts of two figuses are equsl : thus two ctibes of the same dimen^ 
«ions are perfectly uniform in all their parts. Unilbrmily less per* 
lect is, where me parts mutually coirrespond^ but withoot bmng 
^qnal : the uniformity is in^effeet between two squares or cites ^t 
unequal dimensions; and still mole so between a square and a pa* 
rallelognun. 

26. Uniformity is also applicable to the constituent parts of the 
same fijpire. llie eonstitueat parts of a square are perftelly uni« 
form ; its sides are equal and its angles are equod. Wherein (hen 
differs regulsjrity from uniformity 1 for a figui'e composed of unifom 
parts must undoubtedly be j^eguhur. Reffulanty is predicated df a 
|igure considered as a whole o6mposed of miiform parts: unifocmi^ 
is predicated of these parts as related to eai^h other by r es emblan ee; 
we say, a square is a regular, not a untforad figure; bat with re* 
spect to Ae <^nstituent psrts of a square, we say not that they ara 
regular, but that they are uniform. 



^. In things destined for the same use, as legs, anns, eyes, win. 
4aw8y spoons, we expect uniformity. Proportion ought to govern 
pasts intended for different uses : we require a ceitam pn^rtion* 
between a leg and an arm ; in the base, the shaft, the capital of a 
piHar ; and in the length, ^e breadth, the hei^t of a room : some 
proportion is also required in different things mtimately connected, 
as between a dwelling-house, the garden, and the stables ; but we 
require no proportion among things slightly connected, as between 
the table a man writes on and the dog that follows him. Proper- 
tion and uniformity never coincide ; things equal are uniform ; but 
pit)p<Nrtien is never a|;^Ued to them : the four sides and angles of a 
square are equal and perfectly . uniform ; 1>ut we say not that they 
are proportional. Thus, prqK>rtion always implies inequality or 
difference ; but then it implies it to a certain degree only : the hiost 
agreeable proportion resembles a maximmm in mathematics ; a 
greater or less inequality or difference is less agreeable. 

98. Order regards various particulars. First, in tracing or sur^ 
veying objects, we are directed by a sense of order : we perceive.it 
fb be more orderly, that we shbuld pass from a principle to its ac- 
cessories; and from a whde lo its parts, than in the contrary direc- 
tion. ' Next, with respect to the poettidn of things, a sense of order 
directs us ta place together things intimately connected. Thirdly, 
inplactng'tUiigs that have no natural connexion, that order ap- 
pears the most perfect, where the paitieulars are made to bear the 
stronge st ration to each other that position can give them. Thu» 
parallelism is the strongest relation that posiiioft can bestow upon 
straight lines : if they be so placed as by^ production to intersect, 
tbe relation is less perfect. A large body in the middle, and two 
equal bodies of less size, one on each $ide, is an order that pro- " 
dnces the strongest relation the bodies are susceptible .of by posi- 
tion : the relation between the two equal bodies would be stronger 
by juxtapositioQ t but they would not both bave the same relation 
to the third» 

S9; The beauty or agreeableness of a visible object is perceived 
as one of its qualities^ which^ holds, not only in the primary per* 
eeptien, but aiBo in the secondary perception or idea : and hence^ 
tbe pleasure that arises fromthe idea of a beautiful object. An idea 
of imaginiftfon is also pleasant, though in a lower degree than an 
idea of nemeHry, where the dijects are of the same kind ; for an- 
evident reason, tiiat the former is more distinct and lively than Uie 
latter. But this inferiority in ideas of imagination is more than 
ounpensated by ckmr greatness and variety, which are^boundleiBS ;' 
for by the imagination, exerted without control, we can fabricate 
ideas of finer visible objects, of more noble and heroic actions, of 
greater wickedness, of more surprising events than ever in foot ex- 
isted : and in communiccUing such ideas by words, painting, sculp^ 
ture, dec. the influence of the imagination is no less extensive than 

90. In the nature of every man there is somewhat original, which 
durtinguishes him fix)m others, which tends to form his character, 
and to make him meek or fiery, candid or deceitful^ resolute or 
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timorpiM, cheerful or morose. This onginal bent, termed ditpoMlm^ 
must be distinguished from a principle : the latter, signifying a Isvt 
of human nature, makes part of the common nature of man ; the 
former makes part of the nature of this or that man. Fropamiy 
is a name common to both ; for it signifies a principle as well as ar 
disposition. 

31. AJeetUm^ signifying a settled bent of mind toward apartice* 
lar being or thing, occupies a middle place between disposition on 
the one hand, and passion on the other. It is clearly distinguisb-' 
able from disposition, which, being a branch of one's nature ori' 
ginally, must exist before there can be dn opportunity to exert it 
upon any partioular object ; whereas afieotion. can never be original,^ 
because, having a special relation to a particular object, it cannot 
exist, till the object have once at least been presented. It is no> 
less clearly distinguishable from passion, which, depending on the 
real or ideal presence of its- object, vanishes with its object : whereas 
affection is a lasting connexion ; and,'like other connexions, sub- 
sists even when^ we do not .think of the person. . A familiar example 
will dear the whole. I have' from nature a disposition to gratitude, 
which, through want of an object, happens never to be exerted 7 
and which therefore is unknown even to myself. Another, who 
has the same disposition, meet9 with a kindly office, which makes 
him grateful to his benefactor : an intimate connexion is^ formed 
between them, termed ajfuHum ; which, like othbr connexions, has 
a permanent existence,, thjough not always in^viewi The afiection,. 
Ibr the most paxt» lies dormant, till an opportunity offer lor exeit- 
ing it : in that circumstance it is converted into a passion of grata* 
tide ; and the opportunity is greedily seized oC testifying gmtitude' 
ui the warmest manner. 

32. Aversimtf I think, is opposed' to affection' ; not to desire, as it 
commonly is. We have an affi^tion to one person ; we have an' 
aversion to another : tHe former disposes us to do good to its object,, 
the latter to do ill. 

33. What is a sentiment ? It is not a perception ; .for a percep- 
tion signifies the act by which we become ooqscious of external ob^ 
jectB. It is not consdousness of an internal action, such as think- 
ing, suspending thought, inclining, resolving, willing, 4^. Neither* 
is It the conception of a relation among dbjeots*; a cdbception of« 
that kind bemg termed opimotH The term $e m timma is appropriated 
to such thoughts as are prompted by passion; 

34. AUmUon. is that state of mind which prepares one to receive 
impressions* According to the degree of attention, objects make a> 
strong or weak impression.* Attention is re<tui8ite even to the 
simple act of seeing : the eye ecm take in a considerable field at. 
one look ; but no object in the field is seen distinctly, but that 

* Bacon, in his Natural History, makes the foUowinc observations. Sounds 
«.__..... . ,.. _^ ..« — fa col- 




suppose they are sweeter to blind men than to others : and it is manwest, that 
between sleeping and waking, when all the senses are boond andsnspended, mur 
«»o is Air sweeter than when one is fully waking. 
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iftn^y whioh fixes the attention : in a profound reverie that totally 
occupies the attention, we scarce see what is directly before us^ In 
a train of perceptiens, the attention being divided among various oh- 
jects, no particular object makes such a figure as it would do single 
and apart. Hence, the stillness of night ccMitributes to terror, there 
^ ' nothing to divert the attention : 

HoiTor obiqne animos, simal ipsa sUentia terrent— jSBneid, ii. 

Zura. Silence and solitude are ev'iywhere! 
Throogh all the gloomy ways and iron doors 
That hither lead, nor human face nor Toioe 
Is seen or heard. A dreadful din wa» wpnt 
To crate the sense, when entered here, from groans 
And howls of slaves condemn'd, from clink of chains, 
And crash of rusty bars and creaking hinges : 
And ever and anon the sight was dadi'd ' 

With firigfatfiil frices, and Uke meagre looks 
Of grim and ghastly executioners. 
Tet more this stillness terrifies my soul 
Than did that scene of complicated horrors.— 'IfeiinitiBg Brute, ad 6. 



And hence it is, that an object seen at the termination of a confined 
view, is more agreeable than when seen in a group with the surround* 
ing objects : . . 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 

When neither is attended ; and, I think. 

The nightingale, if she should sing bv day. 

When ev*ry goose is cackting, wonld be thonglit 

No better a masieian than the wren.— JWireAMifa a/ Venice. 

35. In matters of slight importance attention is mostly directed 
by will ; and for that reason it is our own fault if trifling objects 
make any deep impression. Had we power equally to withhold out 
attention from matters of importance, we might be proof against any 
deep impression. But our power fails'^us here: an interesting ob- 
ject seizes and fixes the attention beyond the possibility of control ; 
and while our attention is thus forcibly attached to one object, others 
may sohcit for admittance ; but in vain, for they will not be re- 
garded. Thus a small misfortune is scarce felt in presence of a 
greater : 

Lear, Thou think'st 'tis mach, that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin ; so 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fiz'd, 
The lesser b scarce felt. Thoa*dst shon a bear ; 
But if thy Sight lay toward the roaring sea«, 
Thon'dst meet the bear i' th' mouth. When the mjiid*s free, 
The body's delicate : the tempest in mv mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats therto.— Xtnr Lear, aei 3. ee, 5. 



36. Gfeito, tpedesy modtj^cation^ are terms invented to distinguish 
beings from each other. Individuals are distinguished by their qua* 
lities : a number of individuals, considered with respect to qualities 
that distinguish them firom others, is termed a species : a plurality 
of species considered with respect to their distinguishing qualities, 
is termed a genus. That quaJity which distinguisheth one genus, 
one species, or even one individual, firom another, is termed a iQtp«lr 

98 
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fmtion: thnsUie same parttcolar that is twined a f r<ycr<y w qwiHp 
when considered as belonging to an individual, or « class of indtvi* 
duals, is termed a mMficAfm when considered a» distinguishing the 
individual or the class frcMn another : a black skin and soft curled 
hair are properties of a negro : the same circumstances considered 
as marks that distinguish a negro from a man of a <Mffeient species^ 
are denominated modi^cattcMtf. 

87. CNbjects of sight, being complex, are distinguishable into the 
several particulars that enter into the composition : these objects are 
aU of them coloured ; and they all have length, breadth, and thick* 
ness. . When I behold a spreading oak, I distinguish in that object, 
size, fiipire, colour, and sometimes motion : in a flowing river I 4^ 
tinguish colour, figure, and constant motion ; a A^^ has colour, black 
spots, woi plain surfaces, all equal and uniform. Objects of t6uch 
have all oi them extension : some of them are feit rosgh, some 
smooth : some of them are hard, some soft. With respect to the 
other senses, some of their objects are simple, some coipplex : a 
sound, a taste, a smell, may be so simple as not to be distin^sha- 
ble into parts : others are perceived to be compounded of different 
sounds, different tastes, and different smells. 

38. T^e eye atone look can grasp a number of objects, as of trees 
in a field, or' men in a crowd : these objects, having each a separate 
and independent existence, are distinguishable in the mind as well 
as in reality ; and there is nothing more easy than to abstract from 
some, and to confine our contemplation to others* A laige oak with 
its spreading branches fixes our attention upon itself, and abstracts 
us from the shrubs that surround it. In the same manner, with re* 
spect to compound sounds, tastes, or smells, we can fix our thooffhts 
upon any one of the component parts, abstracting our attention from 
the rest. The power of abstraction is not confined to objects that 
are separate in reaUty as well as mentally ; but also takes place 
where there can be no real separation ; the size, the figure, the 
cdiour, of a.tree, are inseparably connected, and have no indepen- 
dent existence : the same of length, breadth, and thickness : and yet 
we can mentally confine our observations to one of these, abstract- 
ing from the rest. Here abstraction takes place where there can* 
not be a real separation. 

39. Space and time have occasioned much metaphysical jargon ; 
but after the power of abstraction is explained as above, there re- 
mains no difficulty about them. It is mentioned above, that space 
as well as place enter into the perception of every visible object: a 
tree is perceived as existing in a certain place, and as occupjfing a 
certain space. Now, by the power of abstraction, spi^ce may be 
considered abstractedly from the body that occupies it ; and hence 
the abstract term space. In the same manner, existence may be 
considered abstractedly firom any particular thing that exists ; and 
place may be considered abstractedly from any particjjdar thing that 
may be in it. Every series or succession of thmgs suggests the idea 

' of time ; and time may be considered abstractedly from any series 
of succession. In the same manner we acquire the abstract tem 
AROtion^ rest, number, and a thousand other abstract temw ; an ex* 
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t^ettelit contrivance for improving speech, as without it speech would 
be wofully imperfect. Brute animals may have some obscure no- 
tion of these circumstances, as connected with particular objects : 
nn ox probably perceives that he takes longer time to go round a 
long ndge in the plough, than a short one : and he probably per* 
ceives when he is one of four in the ybke, or only of two. But the 
power of abstraction is not bestowed on brute animals ; because to 
them it woiild be altogether useless, as they are incapable of speech. 

40. This power of abstraction is of great utility. A carpenter 
considers a log of wood with regard to-hardness, iirmness, colour, 
and texture ; a philosopher, neglecting th^se -properties, makes the 
log undergo a chemical analysis ; and examines its taste, its smelly 
and its component principles : the geometrician confines his rea- 
soning to the figure, the length, breadth, and thickness. In general, 
every artist, abstracting from all other, properties, confines, his. 
observations to those wluch have a more immediate connexion with '^ 
his profession. 

41. It is observed above, p. 452^ that there can be no such thing 
as a general idea ; that all otiler perceptions are of particular ob- 
jects, and that our secondary perceptions or ideas must be equall.' 
so. Precisely, for the same reason, there can be no such thmg as 
an abstract idea. We cannot fonn an ideiei of a part without takiag 
in the whole ; nor of motion, colour, figure, independent of a body* 
No man will say that he can form any idea of beauty, till he think 
of a person endued with that quality; nor that he can form an idea 
of weight till he takes under consideration a body that is weigh^« 
And when he takes under consideration a body endued with one or 
other of the properties mentioned, the idea he forms is not an ab« 
stract or general idea, but the idea of a particular body with its 
properties. But though a part and the whole, a subject and its at* 
tributes, an effect and its cause, are so intimately connected, as 
that an idea cannot be formed of the one indep^dent of the other» 
yet we can reason upon the one abstracting from the other. 

This is done bywords signifying the thing to which the reasoning 
is confined ; and such wotSa are denominated dhrtrad terms* The 
meaning and use of an abstract term is well understood, though of 
itself, unless other particulars be taken in, it raises na image nor 
idea in the mind. . In langttagQ.it serves an excellent purpose ; by 
it different figures, different colours, can be compared, without the 
trouble of conceiving them as belonging to any particular subject ; 
and they contribute, with words significant, to raise images or ideas 
in the mind* 

42. The power of abstraction is bestowed on man for the purpose 
solely of reasoning. It tends greatly to the facility as well as clear- 
ness of any process of reasoning, that, laying aside every other cir- 
cumstance, we can confine our attention to the single property we 
desire to investigate. 

43. Abstract terms may be separated into three different kinds, 
aB equally subservient to the reasoning faculty. Individuals appear 
to have no end ; and did we not possess the faculty of distributing 
^em into classes, the mind would be lost in an endless maze, and 
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no jpirogress be made in knovledge. It is by the faculty of abstrac- 
lioQ that we distribute beings into genera and gpedes ; finding a 
iSittmber of individuals connected by certain qualities conimen to ally 
we give a name to these individuals considered as thus connected, 
which name, by gathering them together into one class, serves to 
express the whole of these indfviduids as distinct from others. Thus 
the word ontsuiZ serves to denote every being that can move volun- 
tarily ; and the words sum, hane^ lum, d^. answer similar purposes. 
This is the first and most x^ommon sort of abstraction ; and it is of 
the most extensive use, by enabling us to comprehend in our rea- 
soning whole kinds and sorts, instead of individuals without end. 
TI16 next sort of abstract terms comprehends a number of indivi- 
dual objects, considered as connected by some occasional relation. 
A great number of pereons cpUected in one place, without any other 
relation but merely that of contiguity, are denominated aervwd ; in 
ibrming this term, we abstract nrom sex, from age, from condition, 
from £e88, ^c. A number of persons, connected by the same laws 
and by the same government, are termed a naikm ; and a number 
of men under the same militaury command are termed an army. A 
third sort of an abstraction is, where a single property, or part, 
which may be common to many individuals, is selected to be the 
subject of our contemplation : for example, whiteness, heat, beauty, 
length, roundness, head, arm. 

44. Abstract terms are a happy invention ; it is by their means 
chiefly that the particulars, which make the subject of our reasoning, 
are brought into close union^ and separated from all others however 
naturally connected. Without the aid of such terms the mind could 
never be kept steedy to its proper subject, but be perpetually in 
hazard of assuming foreign circumstances, or neglecting what are 
essential. We can, without the aid of language, -compare real ob- 
jecti by intuition, when these objects are present ; and, when ab- 
6ent, we can compare them in idea. But when we advance fiurther, 
and attempt to make inferences and draw conclusions, we always 
employ abstract terms, even in thinking ; it would be as difficult to 
reason without them, as to perfom^ operations in algebra without 
signs : for there is scarce any reasoning without some degree of 
abstraction, and we cannot easily abstract without using abstract 
terms* Hence it follows, that withQUt language man woidd scarce 
be a rational being. 

45. The same thing, in different respects, has difierent names. 
With respect to certain qualities it is termed a 9uJhiane9 ; with re- 
spect to other qualities a body ; and with respect to qualities of all 
sorts a tubjecL It is termed a passive.tutjed with respect to an ac- 
tion exerted upon it ; an cbfeet with respect to a percipient ; a cause 
with respect to the efiect it produces ; and an ^ect with respect to 
1(9 cause. 
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XBmucTioir, power of, 458. lU use, 
459. 

Abstract terms, ought to be avoided 
in poetry, 113. 381. Cannot be com- 
flared but by being personified, 311, 
Personified, 332, m Defined, 468. 
The use of abstract terms, 459. 

Accent defined, 276. The musical ac- 
cents thatare necessaiy io an hexameter 
line, 280. A low word mnst not be ac- 
cented, 294. Rules for accenting Eng- 
lish heroie verse, 294, 296. How far 
affected by the pause, 295. Accent and 
pause have a mutual influence, 296. 

Action, what feelings are raised by hu- 
man actions, 26. 107. 161. We are im- 
pelled to action b^ desire, 28. Some ac- 
tions are instinctive ; some intended as 
means to a certain end, 29. Actions 
great and elevated, low and grovelling, 
107. Slowness and quickness in acting, 
to what causes owing. 142, 147. Emo- 
tions occasioned by propriety of action, 
157. Occasioned by impropriety of ac- 
flon,ib. Human actions considered with 
respect to dignity and meanness, 164. 
Actions the interpreters of the heart. 
196. Action is the fundamental part of 
epic and dramatic compositions, 395. 
Unity of action, 403. We are conscious 
of internal action as in the head, 448. 
Internal action may proceed without 
our being conscious of it, ib. 

Action and reaction lietwixt a pas- 
sion and its object, 61. 

Actor> bombast actor, 117. The chief 
talents of an actor, 194. An actor should 
feel the passion he represents, 204. Dif- 
ference as to pronunciation betwixt the 
French and Fjielish actors, 206, note. 

Admiration, 61. 122. 

jEneid, its unity of action, 404. See 
Virgil. ^ 

Affectation, 156. 

Affection to children accounted for, 
40. To biood-relations, ib. For what 
belongs to us, 41. Social affections 
more refined than selfish, 68. Affec- 
tion in what maDQer inflamed into a 
passion, 61 . Opposed to propensity, 68. 
Affection to cnildren endures longer 
than any other affection, ib. Opinion 
and belief influenced by affection, 81. 
Affection defined, 183, 466. 

Agamemnon of Seneca censured^^lS. 

Agreeable emoUons and passions, 65, 
iic Things neither agreeable nor4lis- 
l^^eable. See object. 



Alcestes of Euripides censured, 228. 
412, 413. 

Alexandre of Racine censured, 212. 

Alexandrine line, 282. 

Allegory defined, 351. More diffi- 
cult in painting than in poetry, 357. In 
an historical poem, 399. 

All for Love of Dryden censured, 
222. 

Alto-relievo, 433. 

Ambiguity, occasioned by a wrong 
choice of words, 240. Occasioned by 
a^vrong arrangement, 254, 265. 

Aminta of Tasso censured, 209. 

Amor patriae accounted for, 42. 

Amphibrachys, 308. 

Amphimacer, 3P8. 

Analytic and synthetic methods of 
reasoning compared, 20. 

Anapaestus, 306. « 

Anger explained, 44, be. Frequently 
comes to its height instantaneously, 61. 
Decays suddenl]^, 62. Sometimes exert- 
ed against the innocent. 79, and even 
against thini(s inanimate, ib. Not infec- 
tions, 88. Has no digniQr in it, 163. 

Angle, largest and smallest angle of 
vision, 86. 

Animals distributed by nature into 
classes, 440. 

Antibacchius, 308., 

Anticlimax, 270. 

Antispastus, 308. 

Antithesis, 244. Verbal antithe^s, 
176. 244. 

Apostrophe, 341 ; fcc. 

Appearance, things ought to be de- 
scribed in poetry as they appear, notes 
they are in reality, 371. 

Appetite defined, 28. Appetites of 
hunger, thirst, animal love, arise with- 
out an'object, 37. Appetite for fame 
or esteem, 93. 

Apprehension, dulneas and quick- 
ness of apprehension ,^ to what eauses 
owing, 142. 

Architecture, ch. xxiv. Grandeur of 
manner in architecture, 11 1. The situ- 
ation of a great house ought to be lofty, 
155. A playhouse or music-room sus- 
ceptible of much ornament, ib. What 
emotions can be raised by architecture, 
416. Its emotions compared with those 
of gardening, ib. Eveiy building ought 
to nave an expresrion suited to its desti- 
nation, 417. 430. Simplicity ouriit to be 
the gpverning taste, 416. Regularity to 
be studied, 418. ^7. External form of 
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dwelUii£^oufle8, 425, 426. Divuoons siata the beauty of the humui visage, 

within, 426. 431 . 432. A palace ou^t to 192. Beauty proper and figurative, 464. 

be regular, but in a small house conve- Behaviour, gross and refined, (&. 

nience oueht tci be preferred, 425, 426. Belief, of the reality of eiternal ob- 

A dwelling-house ought to be suited to jects, 48. Enforced by a lively narra* 

the climate, 427. Congruity ought to be tive, or a good historical painting, 53. 

studied, 430. Architecture governed by Influenced by passion, 3a&. 848. In- 

princiDles that {produce opposite effects, fluenced by propensity, 80, 81. Infla* 

432, 433. Different ornaments employ- enced by aflfection, 81. 

ed iit it, 430. Witticisms in architecture, Benevolence operates in conjunctioa 

437. AUeginical or emblematic oma- with self-love to make us happy, 90. Be- 

ments, ib. Architecture inspires a taste nevolence inspired by ^irdening, 

for neatness and regularity, 438. 424. 

Ariosto censured, 149. 406. Berkeley censured, 450, note. 

Aristseus, the episode of Aristcus in Blank verse, ^. 300. Its aptitude 

the Georrics censured, 307. for inversion, 301. Its melody, ib« 

Aristotle censured, 460, note. How far proper in tragedy, 403. 

Army defined, 460. Body aefined, 447. 

Arrangement, the best arran^me^t of BoUeau censured, 341. 897. 

words is to place them, if possible, in an Bombast,115. Bombast in aetioOyll?. 

increasinc series, 238. Arrangement of Bossu censured. 407, note, 

memben in a period, 239. Of periods in Burlesque, machinery does well in a 

a dfiscourse. ib. Ambiguity from wrong burlesque poem, 54. Burlesque dlsUn^ 

arrangement, 254, 266. Arrang;ement guished into two kinds, 167. 

natural a§d inverted, 266, 266. Business, men of middle age best 

Articulate sounds, how far agrees- qualified for it, 142. 
ble 234—236. 

Artificial mount, 421. Cadsrck, 371. 275. 

Arts. See Fine Arts. Cq^yital of a column, 436. 

Ascent pleasant, but descent not Careless Husband, its double plot 

painful, 106. well contrived, 401. 

Athalie of Racine censured, 218. Cascade, 120. 

Atteotion defined, 456. Impression Cause, resembling causes may pro- 
made by objects depends on the de- duce effects that have no reaemblance: 
gree of attention, ib. Attention not al- and causes that have no resemblance 
ways voluntary. 457. may produce resembling effects, 267. 

Attractive passions, 196. Cause defined, 460. 

— objects, 90. Chance, the mind revolts against mis- 

■ signs of passion, 197. fortunes that happen by chancei 393. 

Attributes, transferred by a figure of Character, to draw a character is the 

speech from one subject to another, master-stroke of description, 375,376. 

347, be. Characteristics of BbafUbury criti- 

Avarice defined, 27. cised, 166, note. 

Avenue to a house, 421. Children, love to tbem accounted 

Aversion defined, 61, 62. 183. 456. for, 40 A child can discover a pas- 
sion from its external >ifns, 196. Hides 

Bacc Bins, 308. none of its emotions, 202. 

Bajaset of Racine censured, 227. Chinese gardens, 423. Wonder and 

Barren scene die fined, 405. surprise studied in them, 424. 

Base of a column, 436. Choreas, 308. 

Bas»o-relievo, 433. Chorian»bus, 308. 

Batrachomuomachia censured* 168. Chorus an essential part of the Gre- 

Bcauty, ch. iii. Intrinsic and relative, cian tragedy, 407. 

96.422. Beauty of simplicity, 97. of fi- Church, what ought to be its form 

eure, ib. of the circle, 98. of the square, and situation, 433. 

lb. of a regular polygon, it>. of a paral- Cicero censured, 965. 272» 973. 

lelogram, ib. of an equilateral triangle, Cid of Cprneille censured, 206,220. 

ib. Whether beauty be a primary or se- Cinna of Comeille censured, 156< 

condary quality of objects, 100. Beau- 206. 2l9. 

ty dbtmeuished from grandeur. 103. Circle, its beauty, 98. 

Beaotyofnataral colours, 151. Beauty Circumstances, in a period where 

distinguished from congruity, 166. they should be placed, 257. 260. 

Consummate beaatv seldom produces Class, all living creatures dittribof- 

n constant lover, 187. Wherein con- ed into clasae0>44O, 441. 
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Ctitttx Ui sense! 108. 907* d6B. In Conqueat of Gnnada of Dryden cen- 
sottnd, 239. When these are joined the sared, SrS 1 . 
sentence l« deli^tful, 27a ConsooanU, 235. 

CoephereBofEschyto8censared491. Constoncy^ consummate beanty the 
Coexistent emotions and paasionsy cause of inconstancy, 187. 
$8, be. Construction of language eiplained, 

Colonnade, where proper, 427. 249. 

CekHir, gold and silver esteemed for Contemplation, when painful, 146. 
their beantifnl colours, 97. A secondary Contempt raised by improper action^ 
qnalhy» 100. Natunl colours, 161. Co- 128. 

louring of the human face exquisite, ib. ContrastyCh.viii. ItseiTect inlanguage, 
ColumnSyeveiy column oug^t to have 237. In a series of objects, 238 Contrast 
abase, 86. Thebaseought to be square, in the thought requires contrast in the 
ib. Columns admit different proper- members ot the expression, 227 The 
tions, 430, 431. What emotions they effect of contrast in gardenmg, 423. 
' raise, 431. Column more beautiful tlian Conviction mtuitive. See Intuitive 
a pilaster, 434. Its form, 435. Five oi^ Conviction. 

ders of columns, 486,480. Capital of Copula6ve,to drop the copulative 
the CorinUiian order censured, 486. enlivens the expression, 249, &c. 

Comedy, double plot in a comedy, Coriolanus of Shakspeare censured, 
400,401. Modem manners do best m 221. • 

comedy, 395. Immorality of English Conieiilecensured,206.2l6.226.229. 
comedy, 33. Corporeal pleasure, 9, 10. Low, and 

Comet, motion of the comets and pla- sometimes mean, 163. 
nets compared with respect to beauty. Couplet, 282. Rules for Hs composi- 
ng, tion, 300. 

Commencement of a work ought to Courage of greater dignity than jus- 
be modest and simple, 370. tice, 163. 

Common nature, in every species of Creticns, 308. . 
animals, 56. 440. We have a conviction Criminal , the hour of execution seems 
that this common nature is invariable, to him to approach with a swift pBCe,82. 
441. Also that it is perfect or right, Criticism^ its advantages, 12, &c. 
55 441 Its terms not accurately a^ned, 199. 

Common sense, 441. 446. Crowd defined, 460. 

Communication of passion to related Curiosity, 122. 130, kc. 
objects. See Passion. Commnnlca- Custom i^nd halbit, chap. xiv. Ren> 
tion of qualities to related objects, ders objects familiar, 122. Custom dis- 
See propensity. tinguished from habit, 181. Castom 

Comparison, 130, be. ch. xix. In the puts the rich and poor upon a level, 
early composition of all nations com- 189. Taste in the fine arts improved by 
paiisons are carried beyond proper custom, 445, note, 
bounds, 309, 310. Comparisons that 
resolveinto a play of words, 325. Dactyls, 308. 

Complex emotion. 64, Ac. Davila censured, 149. 

Complex object, its power to gene- l>eclensions explained. 251. 
rate passion, 42. 1 14. Dedications. See Epistles Dedicatory 

Complex perception, 461 , 452. Delicacy of taste, W. 445. ^ 

Complexion, wnat colour of dress is Derision, 158. 167- 
the most suitable to different complex- Des Cartes censured, 450, note, 
ions, 188. Descent not painful, 106 

Conception defined, 448. Description,lt animates a description 

Concord or harmony in objects of to represent tilings past as present, 62. 
sight, 66. The rules that ought to govern it, 370. 

Concordant sounds defined, 63. A lively description is agreeable. 

Congreve 'censured, 34. 168. 194, though the subject described be disa- 
note. 402. greeable, 886. No objects but those of 

Congruityandpropriety.ch. X. Ase- sleht can be well described, 452. 
condaryrelation, 154, note. Congruity l)escriptive personifications, 833. 
distinguished from beauty, 155. Distin- Descriptive tragedy , 204. 
guished from propriety, ib. As to quan- Desbe defined, 27. It impels os to 
tity, congrttity coincides with propor- action, 29 It determines the willr89. 
tion, 159. Desire in a criminal to be punished, 

Comwndon essential in all composi- 92. Desire tends the most to happr- 
tions, 21 . n«99 when moderate, 101 . 
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0ialogae, dUdogoe-writing reqnirea tingniahed Irotn pateioiw,^. fimodoiy 
great genius J204, £c. In dialogue every generated by relatioBS,38,lic. Emotions 
eipression ought to be suited to tiie eha- expanded upon related objectSf 80, &jc* 
racter of the speaker. 881. Dialogue 269.267^78.203.831382^60. Gmotions 
makes a deeper impression than nar- distinguished into primazy and seconda- 
ration, 800. Qualified for expressing ry, 40. Raised by fiction, 47, <£c. Raised 
sentiments, 891 Rules for it, ^, Slc. by painting, 51. EmotSons divided into 
Dignity and grace, chap, xi Digni- pleasant and painful, agreeable and dis- 
ty ofhuman natnrp, 442. aereeable, 66, dtc. ^8. The interrupt' 

Diiambns, 806. edexisteoce of emotions, 69, dbc. Their 

IHphthoncs, 985. growth and decay, 6a Their identity, 

Disagreeimle emotions and passions, lb. Coexistent emotions, 68, A«. Emo- 
&A. tlons similar and dissimilar, 64. Com- 

Dtscordaat sounds defined, 68. piex emotions, ib. 65. Eflects of similar 

Dispondeus, 80B. coexistent emotions, 64.430. Effects of 

Dis|M>sition defined, 466. dissimilar coexistent emotions, 66. 417. 

Dissimilar emotions, 64. Their eiRsets Influence of emotions upon our percep- 
when coexistent, 06. ill, 420, 480. tlons, opinions, and belief, 76, &c. 66, 
Dissimilar passions, tlieir effecU, 87. 134, 135. 329. 841. 843. 346, &c. 
71. Emotions resemble their cauSes,87,d^- 

Dissocial passions, 31. , All of them Emotions of grandeur, 101, &«. of sub- 
painful, 56, and also disagreeable, 57. limity, 102. A low emotion, 106. Emo- 
Distance, the natural method of tion of laughter,chap.vii.of ridicule, 129. 
computing the distance of objects, 85, Emotions when eoutrasted should notbe 
dtc. Errors to which this computation too slow nor too quick in their succes- 
is liable, 429. 432. slon, 139. Emotions raised by the fine 

DltrochsBUs, 806. arts ought to be contrasted in succes- 

Door, its pn>portion,425. sion, ib. Emotions of congruity, 156. of 

Double action in an epic poem, 404. propriety, ib. Emotions produced by 
Double Dealer of Congreve censur- human actions, f 61 . , Ranked according 
ed, 218. 405. to their dignity, I6a External signs of 

Double plot in a dramatic composi- emotions, chap. xv. Attractive and ra- 
tion, 400. * pulsive emotions^ 198. What emotion* 
Drama,«ncient and modem eompar- do best in succession, what in conjunc- 
ed, 407. tion, 417. What emotions are raised by 
Dr^atic poetry, chap. xxii. the productions of manufactures, 425, 
Drapery ought to hang loose, 68. note. Man is passive with regard to his 
Dress, rules abcMit dress, 156. 416. emotions, 448. We are conscious of 
Dryden censured, 856. 402. 405. emotions, as in the heart, ib. 
Duties, moral duties distinguished Emphasis defined, 203, note. Ought 
into those which respect ourselves, and never to be pat upon words of import- 
those which respect others, 1 59. Foun- anoe, 27 1 , 272. 294. 
dation of duties that respect ourselves, English plays generally irreeular,414. 
ib. of those that respect others, ib. Du- English comedies generally ueentious, 
ty of acting up to the digi|ity of our na- 38. 

ture, 162, 163. English tongue too roueh, 237. In 

Dwelling house, its external form, Enel& words the long syllable is put 

m. Internal form, 426. 431 early, 236, note. English tongue more 

frave and sedate in Us tone than the 
^ ^ 'rench, 295, note. Peculiarly qualified 

12. 435. Means to promote in young forpersonifteation. 332, note, 
persons a habit of virtue, 38. Entablature, 434. 

Effects, resembling eflfects may be Envy defined,28. How generated, 61. 
produced by causes that have no re- Why it is perpetual, 62. It magnifies 
semblance, 267. Effect defined, 460. every bad quality in its object 77. 

Efficient cause of less importance Epic poem, no improbable fact ought 
than the final cause, 164. to be admitted, 54. Machinery in it has 

Electraof Sophocles censured, 191. abad effect,54 It doth not always re- 
Elevation, 102, 4to. Real and fisp- jeet ludicrous images, 141. Its com- 
rative intimately connected, 106. Fi- mencementoughttooe modest and sim* 
Kttrative eleva^n distinguished from pie. 369. In what respect it difienfrom 
ngmative grandeur. 317, 818. a tragedy, 389. Distinguished Into pa- 

Emotion, what feelings are termed thetic and moral, 390. Its good eflhcts, 
emotions, 24. Emotions defined, 26. 391. Compared with tragedv as to the 
And their caoses assigned, 26, 26. Dis- subjects proper for each, ib. Qowfarit 
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marborrowfromhUtory, 394. Rule for 47. Of ideal presence, 66, &e. Of the 
dividing it into parts, 395. ~ ptfwer that fiction has over the mind, 64. 

^ic poetry, chap. xiii. Of emotions and passions, 89, &c. Of 

Epicarus censared, 460, note. the eommunication of passion to related 

Episode in an historical poem, 399. objects, 93. Of regularity, uniformity, or- 

Bequisites, ibid. der, and simplicity, 98 Of proportion, ib. 

Epistles dedicatory censured, 164,note. Of beauty, 100. Why certain objects are 

Epithets redundant, 384. neither pleasant nor pamfu), 106, 106. 

Epitritus, 309. 118. Of the pleasure we have in motioa 

Essay on Man criticised, 307. and force, 121. Of curiositjr» 122. Of 

Esteem, love of, 93. 110. wonder, 127. Of surprise, ib. Of the 

Esther of Racine censured, 218. 220. pritteiple that jprom pts us to perfect every 

Eunuch of Terence censured, 229. work, 137. Of the pleasure or pain that 

Saripides cervsured, 238. 422. results from the different circumstances 

Evergreens cut in the shape of animals, of a train of perceptions* 147, &c. Of 

4^. Gongruity and propriety, 169, &c. Of 

Effect of experience with respect to dignity and meanness, 164, &c. Of habit, 

taste'in the fine arts, 445, note. 188, &c. Of the external signs of passion 

Expression, elevated, low, 107. Ex- and emotion, 196. 199, &c. Why arti- 

pfesston that has nodistinct meaning,232. culate soundssingly agreeable are always 

Members of a sentence expressing a re- agreeable in conjunction, 236. Of the 

semblance betwixt two- objects ought to pleasure we have in language, 'J86. Of 

resemble each other, 246, &c. Force of our relish for various proportions in quan- 

expressioD by suspending the thought to tity, 428. Why delicacy of taste is with- 

the elose, 263. held from the bulk of mankind, 440. Of 

External objects, their reality, 48. our conviction of a common standard in 

External senses distinguished into two every species of beings, 441.- Of uni- 

kinds, 9. External sense, 447. formtty of taste in the fine arts, 442, 443. 

External signs of emotions and passions. Why the sense of a right and a wrong in 

ohap. XV. External signs of passion, what the fine arts is less clear than the sense 

emotions they raise in« spectator, 66, l£c. of a right and a wrong in actions, 444. 

Eyesight influenced by passion, 86. Einal cause of greater importance than 

134» 136. the efficient cause,. 164. 

Fine arts defined, II. 16. A subfect 

Face, though uniformity prevail In the of reasoning, 12. Educatioik promoted 

human face, yet every face is distin- by the fine arts, 13. 426. The fine arts a 

guishable from another, 163. great support to morality, 12, &c. 424. 

Faculty by which we know passion 438, &c. Their emotions ought to be- 

from its external sixns, 198. contrasted in succession, 189. Uniformity 

Fairy Queen criticised, 364. and variety 'in the fine arts, 148. Consi- 

False Quantity painful to the ear, 283. dered with respect to dignity, 163. How 

Fame, love of,-93. • far they may be regulated by custom,l89. 

Familiarity, its effect, 60. 122. 360. It , None of them are imitative but painting 

wears off'by absence, 126 and sculpture, 233. Aberrations from a^ 

Fashion, its influence accounted for, true taste in these arts, 443. Who qua- 

39. Fashion is in* a continual flux, 100. lified to be judges in the fine arts,.446« 

Fear explained; 44, &c. Rises often to Fluid, motion of fluids, 1 1^ 

its utmost pitch in an instant, 61. Fear Foot, the effect that syllables eolleet- 

arisine from affection or aversion, ib. ed into leet have upon the ear, 249. Mu- 

Fear is infectious, 88. sical feet defined, 276, note. A list of 

Feeling, its different significations,448. verse-feet, 006. 

Fiction, emotions raised by • fiction. Force produces a feeling that resem^ 

47, &c bles it, 87. Force, chap. v. Moving 

Figure, beauty of, 97. Definition of force, 120. Force gives a pleasure diT 

a re^lar figure, 464. fering from that of motion, ib. It con^ 

Figures, some passions favourable to tributes to grandeur, ib. 

figurative expression, *i2S, 319. Foreign, preference given to fbyeign' 

Figures, chap. xx. Figure of speech, curiosities, 126. 
336. 360 369, be. Figures were of old Fountalus, In what form tUey ought to- 
much strained, 310. 353 be, 199. 

Final cause defined, 164. Final cause French dramatic writers Qritielsedi 

of our sense of order and connexion, 23. 206. note. 218 '414. 

Of the sympathetic emotion of virtue, 37, French verse requires rhym«».306. 

38. of the instinctive passion of fear, French language more lively to the ear 

45. Of the instinctive passion of anger, than the English, 206. note. In Frencb- 

6» 
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woid» the last syllable generally long dit^guished from ^gurative elevation, 
and accented, ib. 318. Grandeur in gardening, 418. Ir- 

Friendship considered with respect to regularity and disproportion increase in 
dignity and meanness, 163. appearance the size of a building, 432. 

Gratification, of passion, 29. 33. 74. 79- 

Gallbrt, why it appears longer than %9, &c. 341. 343. Obstacles to gratifi- 
it is in reality, 419. Is not an agreeable cation inflame a passion, 62. 
figure of a room, 430. Gratitude considered with respect to 

Games, public games ofthe Greeks, 120. its gratification, 62. Exerted upon the 
Gardening, a fine garden gives lustre to children of the benefactor, 77. Punish- 
the owner, &,.note. Grandeur of manner ment of ingratitude, 160. Gratitude con- 
in gardening, 113. Its emotions ought to sidered witn respect to dignity and mean- 
be contrasted in succession, 139. A small ness, 163. 

garden should be confined to a single ex- Greek words finely composed of iong^ 
pression, 140. 415. A garden near a and short syllables, 304. 
great city should have an air of solitude. Grief magnifies its cause, 78. Occa- 
140. A garden in a wild country should sions a false reckoning of time, 85. Is 
be gay and splendid, ib. Gardeoing. infectious, 88. When immoderate is si- 
chap, xxiv. What emotions can be raised lent, 222- 
by it, 415. Its emoUons compared with Gross pleasure, 58. 
those of architecture, 416. Simplicity Group, natural objects readUy form 
ought to be the governing taste, ib. themselves into groups, 150. 
Wherein the unity of a garden consists, Guido censured, 357. 
418. How far should regularity be stu- 
died in It, ib. Besemblnnce carried too Habit, chap. xiv. Prevails in old age, 
fariBtt,ib. note. Grandeur in gardening, 142. Habit of application to business, 
ib. Every unnatural object ought to be 144. 146. 148. Converts pain into plea- 
rejected, 420. Distant and faint imita- sure, 148. Distinguished from custom, 
tiona displease, ib. Winter-garden, 422, 181. Puts the rich and poor upon a levels 
423- Tne eflTect of giving plajr to the 189. 

imagination, 424. uardening inspires Harmony or concord in olyects of 
benevolence, 4S^. And contributes to sight, 64, 65. Harmony distinguished 
rectitude of manners, 438. from melody, 274, note. 

General idea> there cannot be such a Hatred, how produced, 61. Signifies 
thing, ttl, note. more commonly affection than passion. 

General terms should be avoided in ib. Its endurance, 63* 
compositions for amusement, 113. 381. Hearing, in hearing we feel no im- 

General theorems, why agreeable, 99. pression, 449. 

Generic habit defined, l8o. Henriade censured, 373. 397. 399. 

Generosity, why of greater dignity Hexameter, Virgil's- hexameters ex- 
than justice, 162. tremely mel'odious, those of Horace sel- 

Qenui defined, 457.' dom so, 274. And the reason why they 

Gestures that accompany the different are not, 28 1 . Structure of an hexameter 
passions, 193 — 195. line, 276. Roles for its structure, 277, 

Gierusalem^eLiberata censured, 397. 278. Musical pauses in an hexameter 
399. line, 276. note. Wherein its melody 

Globe, a beautifttl fisare, 160. consists 281. 

Good-nature, why of less dignity than Hiatus defined, 236. 
courage or generosity, 162. Hippolytus of Euripides censored, 

Gothic tower, iU beauty, 4526. Gbthic 219.412. 
form of buildings, 431 . Histnry>,why the history of heroes and 

Government, natural foundation of conquerors is dngolariy agreeable, 37. 
submission to government, 93. 109 By what means does history raise 

Grace, chap. xi. Grace of motion, our passions, 51. It rejects poetical 
121. Grace analysed, 165. be. images, 370, 3711 

Grandeur andsublimity, chap iv. Dis- History painting. See Painting, 
tlnguished from beauty, 103. Grandeur Homer defeetive in order ana con- 
demands not strict regularity, ib. Regula- nexion, 21. Hb language finely suited 
rity, order, and proportion, contribute to to bis subject; 380. His repetitions de- 
nandeur, ib. Real and figurative grandeur fended, Mi3. His poems in a ereat mea- 
Sitimatelv connected, 106. Grandeur of sure dramatic, 390. Censured, 398. 
manner, 111* Grandeur may be employ- Hope, 61. 

«d indirectly to humble the mind, 114. Horace defective in connexion, 2I« His 
Suits ill with wit and ridicule, 140. Fixes hexameters not melodious, 274. QTheir 
the aUestiODy 142. Ftgwative grandeur defects pointed oat, 281. 
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Horror, objects of horror should be ba- Innate idea, there cannot be snch a 

•Buhed from poetry and painting, 387. thing, 451, note. 

House, a fine house gives lustre to the Instinct, we act sometimes by instinct^ 

owner, 40, note. 29. 45, &c. 

Human nature a complicated machine. Instrument, the means or instrument 

24. oonceiyed to be the agent, 346. 

Hnmanitythe finest temper of mind, 58. iDtellectual pleasure, 10. 

HumcHir defined, 168 Humoar in Internal sense, 447. 

•writing distinguished from humour in Intrinsic beauty, 06. 

character, ib. Intuitive conviction of the variety of 

Hyperbole, 1 16, 843. our senses, 48. Of the dignity of human 

Hyppobaciiius, 306. nature, 162, 442. Of a common nature 

or standard in every species of beinn. 

Iambic verse, its modulation faint, 274. 440. Of this standard being invariable* 

Iambus, 308. 441. And of its being perfect or right, 

Jane Shore censured, 209. 216. ib. Intuitive conviction that the external 

Idea not so easily remembered as a signsofpassion are natural, and also that 

perception is, 84, 85. Succession of ideas, they are tbe same in all men, 198, 199. 

141. Pleasure and pain of Ideas in a Intuitive knowledge of external eb- 

train , 1 45, be . Idea of memory defined, jects, 48. 

449. Cannot be innate, 451, note. There Inversion and inverted style described, 

are no general ideas, ib. Idea of an ob- 252, Ice. Inversion gives force and live- 

ject of sight more distinct than of any Unesstotheexpressionbv suspending the 

other object, 452. Ideas distinguished tiiought till the close, 261. inversonhow 

into three kinds, 453. Ideas of imagine- regulated, 266, 266. Beauties of inver- 

tion not so pleasant as ideas of memory, sion, 265, 266. Inversion favourable to 

455. pauses, 289. Full scope for it in blank 

Ideal presence, 49, be. Rabed by verse, 301. 

theatrical representation, 51. Raised by Involuntary signs of passion, 193— 

painting, ib. 195. 

Ideal system, 450, note. Ipnieus, 808. 

Identity of a passion or of an emotion, Joy, its cause, 34, 35. Infectious, 88. 

£9, Conndered with respect to dignity and 

Jet d*eao, 120. 420, 421. meanness, 163. 

Jingle of words. 800. 304. Iphigenia of Racine censured, 190. 

niiad criticised, 404. iphigenia in Tauris censured, 228.412$, 

Images the life of poetry and rhetoric, 4 1 3. 

50. 113. Irony defined, 170. 

Imagination the great instrument of Italian tongue too smooth, 1297, note, 

recreation, 128. To give play to it has Italian words -finely diversified by long 




455. united with wit, ib. 

Imitation,we naturally imitate virtuous Julius Caesar of Shakspeare censured, 

actions, 86. Not those that are vicious, 220,221. 

89. Inarticniate sounds imitated in Justice of less dignity than generosity 

words, 266. None of 4he fine arts in|i- or courage, 162. 
tate natureexcept painting and sculpture, 

233. The agrieeableness of imitation Kiitt, his skill in gardening, 417. 

overbalances .Sie diagreeableness of the Key-note, 271. 275. 

subject, ^6 Distant and feiint imita- Kitchen-garden, 414. 

tions displease. 420. Knowledge, intuitive knowledge of ex- 

Impression made on the organ of sense, ternal objects, 48. Its pleasures never 

9.449. Successive impressions, 238, 239. decay, 188. 

Impropriety in action raises contempt, 

128 Its punishment, 168. Labtriutb in a garden, 420. 

impulse, a strong impulse succeeding Landscape, why so agreeable, 65, 158. 

a weak makes a double impression; a More agreeable when comprehendedun- 

weak impulse succeeding a strongmakes der one view,419. Alandscape inpaint.> 

scarce any impression, &8. ing ought to be confined to a single ex* 

Infioite series becomes disagreeable pression, 140. Contrast ought to prevail 

iwhen prolonged, 137, note. in it, 149: 
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I«angai^, power oi language to raise moiily affection than paMion, &]. Love 
emotions, whence derived, 50, 51. Lan- inflamed by thecaprieet of a mifltve»,^. 
gaagoofpaMion^cbap.ivii. Ou^ttobe Its endurance, ib. To a lover absence 
suited to the sentiments, 902. S23, 224, appears IoDg» 82. Love assomee the 
^25. Broken and ioterrnpted, 323. Of qualities of its olQect, 88. When eiees- 
impetuous pasdon,224. Of languid pas- sive becomes selfish. 101. Considered 
slon, ib. Of calm emotions, lb. Of tur- witb respect to dignity ftiid meanness 163. 
Anient passions, ib. Examples of Ian- Seldom constant when founded on ex- 
punge elevated above the tone of the sen- ouisite beauty, 187. Ill represented in 
Ciment, 83a Of language too artificial, French pimrs, 218. When immoderate 
or too figurative, ib. too light or airy, is silent,^. 
231. Language how far imitative, 238, Love for Love censured, 406. 
Its beauty mth respect to signification, Lowiiessis neither pleasant nor pain- 
{233, 234. 238, &c. Its beauty with re-, fnl, lu& 

spect to sounds, 2 >4, &c. It ought to Lucan too minute in his descriptions, 
correspond to the subject, 241. 377. Its 113. censored, 390. 
atructure explained, 250, Ac. Beauty , Ludicrous^ 128. May be introdneed 
of language from a resemblance betwixt into an epic poem, 141. 
«oand and signification, 233. 266, &«. Lutrin censui«d for incongruity, 155- 
The character of a language depends on charaeteriied, 167. 
the character of the nation whose Ian- Luxury corrupts our taste, 444. 
guage It is, 296, note. Tbeforce of lan- 

suage consists in raising complete images, MACHurxav ought to Im excluded from 
o3. Ill power of producmg pleasant an epic poem, 54. 396. Does well in a 
emotiona, 886. Without language man burlesque poem, 54. 
would scarcely be a rational being, 460. Malice how generated, 61. Vfhy it is 

Latin tongne finally diversified with perpetual, 62. 
Jong and short syllables, 303. Man a benevolent as well as a solfish 

L'Avare of Moliere censored, 220. hein^, 90. Fitted for society* 1)3. Con- 
Laughter, 128. ' form ity of the nature of man to hb exter- 
Laugh of derision or scorn, 156. nal cuvumstances, 105. 119^ 121. 162. 
Law deified, 16a SOO. Man intended to be more active 
Laws of human nature necessary sno- than contemjUative, 164. The differaiit 
cession of perceptions, 17 . 141. We never branches of his internal conalitution fine- 
act but through theimpube of desire, 28. ly suited to each other, 429. 448. 
88. An object loses 4tt relish by fami. Manners gross and refined, 68. The 
Uarity, 60. Passions sudden in their had tendency of rough and blunt man- 
crowth areeqoally sndden in their decav, ners, 200, note. Mo&n manners make 
62. 184. Every passion ceases upon oh- ^ poor fienre in an epic poem, 994. 
taining its ultimate end, 63. An agree- ManuUetnres» the effect of their pix>- 
«ble cause produceth always a pleasant ductiona with <espect to morality, %4, 
emotion, and a disagraeaUe cause a flote. 
painful emotion, 89. Marvellous In epic poetry, 396. 

Laws of motion agreeable, 99. Means, the means or instrument eon- 

Les Froras Ennemiesof Racine can- oeived to-be the agent, 846, ^. 
anredtlill^ note. Measure, natnral measure of time, 82, 

Lawb XIF. of France censured, 164. &e. Of space,-^ Ac. 
flOte. Meaux(fiishop of) censured, 139. 

Lex talionis, upon what principle Medea of Euripides censored, 412. 
founded, 138. Melodv or modulation defined, 874. 

Line, definition of a regular line. 454. Distinguished from harmony, ib. note* 
Littleness is neither pleasant nor pain- In English heroic verse are four diflferent 
ful,106. Is connected With respect and sorts of melody. 284. 295. Melody of 
bumility, 193, note. blank verse superior to that of rhyme, 

Livy censured, 240. and even to that of hexameter, 301. 

Locke censured, 450 note. Members of a period have a fine cf- 

^^8|c, cause of its obscurity and intri- f«ct placed in an increasing series, 238, 
cacy-, ivSr. Xwii. 

Login improper in thb climate, 427. Memory and judgment in perfection 

Love to children accounted for, 40. seldom united, 19. Memory and wit 

The love ft man bears to his country ex- often united, ib. Greater with respect 
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llhm WIfM of WiodMir« its douMe Mv^eal mearara deftned, 273. 
^ot well contHyed, 401« 

Metaphor^ 849, Ac. In early oorapo* Nauultiov, it aaimates a nanatWa to 

sitioBiof nations we find metapnort much represent things past aa preseat* 58. Nar- 

atFained,363. ration and description, eh. zii. itani- 

Metre, 383. mates a narrative to make it dramatic, 

Mile, the compoted mites are longer 381, 882 889. 390. 

in a barren than m a popnious country, Nation defined, 460 -^ 

84. Note, a high note and a low note in 

Milton, his style much inverted, 801. music, 107. 

The defectofhtt versification is the want Noan 260. 

of coincidence betwiitthe pauses of the Novelty soon degenerates into fami- 

sense and sound* 80L The beaatyof Jiarity, do . Novelty and the nneipeeted 

Milton's comparisons, 316, 316. •appearance of oljects- cb. vi. Novelty 

Moderation in our desires contributes a pleasant emotion* liS3, Ac. . Dastin- 

the most to happiness, 101. raished from variety, 125. Its ^fferent 

Modern manners make a poor figure degrees, ib.,&c. Fixes the attention, 142. 

la an epic puem, 894. Number defined, 428. Eiplained, 462. 

Modmcatioa defined, 467. Nnmi^nis deflnedy 273. 

Modulation defined, 278. 

Mi)lo<sus, 308. 4^ Objsct of a passion defined, 88. Dis- 

Moitosyllablfes (English} arbitrary as €uiguishedintoceneralandp«iticular,lb. 

to quantity, 283. An a|;raeable objeet prodnees a pleasant 

Moral duties. See Unties. amotion, and a disagreeable obiect a 

Morality, a right and a wrong taste in painfal emotioD, 89, 90. Attractive ob- 

morals, 441. Aberrations from its tnia Ject,90. Repulsive oliject, lb. Obieets 

standard, 444. of light the most eomplex, 96. Objeeb 

Moral icnsey 86. Our passions as weB ^at are neither aneeable nor disame- 

as actions are governed by it, 156. .able, 106. 118« 119. Natnral objeets 

Moral tragedy, 890. readUy fonn themselves into groups, 168. 

Motion requiras the constant exertion An oliject terminatiag an opening in a 
o(aii operating cause. 69. Productive of wood appears doubly distant, 419. Ob- 
feelings that resemble it, 87. Its laws ject defined. 447. Objeets of extemal 
agreeable, 99. Motion and force, ch. ▼. sense in what place perceived, 447 Ob- 
What motions are the most agreeable, Jects of internal sense 44B. All oijects 
118. 119. Regular motion, 119. Acce- of sicht are complex, 461. 466. Ob|a^ 
lerated motion, ib Upward motion, ib. simple and complex, 468. 
Undulating motion, ib Motion of fiuids, Obatacleeto gmtification inflame apas- 



ib. A body moved neither agreeable nor sion , 61 
disagreeable, ib. The pleesure of motion Old Baehelor censured, 406. 
•differa from that of force. 120. Grate of Opera censored, 166. 
motion, 181. Motions of the himiaB Opinion infinenoed by passion, 76> 4^. 
hodj, ib. Blotiott explained, 452 339. Influenced by propensity, 8h In- 

Motive defined, 89. A selfish motive fluenced by aJTection, ib. Why diflSsring 
arising finom a sodal principle, 30, note, from me In <>pinion is disagreeable, 441. 

Movement applied figuratively to me> Opinion defiued. 466. 
lody,268 Oration of Cicero (Pro Archia P<>ata) 

Mount artificial 48l. censured, 265. 

Mourning Rride censured, 213. 280. Orchard, 488. 
280. 410. 414. Order, 19, Ae. 9a 418. Pleasure we 

Music, emotions raised by instmmen- have in order, 20. Necessary in all eom- 
tal music have not an object, 87. Mudc positions, 81 8ens<f of order has an In- 
dis' OSes the heart lo various pa»sions,411. nuence upon our passions, 43. Order 
Refined pleasure^ of music. 32 Vocai and proportion contribute to mndear, 
distinguished trominstriimi*:>tal 69 >Vhat 102. when alist of many parUcularsIa 
subjects oi'Oper for vocai music, 70, 4bc brought into a period, In what order 
Sentimental music, 69 > ote Sounds fit should thev be placed T 268, &c. Order 
to accompany difSM^reeable passions cai^> in stating mU 404. 
not be musical, ib. What variety proper, Organ of sense, 9 
14(». Musia betwixt the acts of a play, Ornnic pleasore, 9, 10^ dbc. 
the advantages that may be drawn tinom Oriando Furioso oensnred, 406. 
it. 411. It refines our nature, 82, 33. Oruament onght to be soited to the 

Musical instruments, their dUTerant ei^ enbjecl, 166» kc. Redundant ornaments 
feots upon the nund, HO. onghl to be avoided, 370. Ornaments 
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tUitingiiiBhed iqlto what are merely such, SO, Ac. Tbeir growth and decay* 60, 

and wkat have relation to use, 380. Al- be. The identity of a paMiooi 50, 

Jeforical or enblematic ornaments, 384. The bulk of our paasionfl are the aifec- 

Ossian excels in drawmccbaracter9,376. tions of love or hatred inflamed into a 

Othello censured, 38Ti [Mission, 61. Passions have a tendeney 

-Ovid censured, 149. to excels, ib Passion swell by opposL 

tion, 03. A passion sudden in growth is 
VmoKf 306. sudden in decay, ib. A passion founded 
Pain , cessation of pain extremely plea- on an original propensity endures f< »r life, 
sent, 35. Pain, voluntary and involun- 63 founded on affection or aversion is 
tary, 68. Different effects of pain upon subject to decay, ib. A passion ceases 
the temper, ib. Social pain less severe upon attaining its ultimate end, 62, 63. 
than selfish, ib. Pain or a train of per- Coexistent pessions, 63, Ac Passions 
oeptions in certain eircumstances, 146. similar and dissimilar, 71. FluctaatioB 
Pain lessens by custom, 188. 440. Pahi of passion, ib. Ac. 207. Ita influenoe 
of want. 188. upon our perceptions, opinions, and be- 
Paiaful emotions and passions. 65, dkc. lief, 76, £c. 83.87, 184.136.339. 341. 
Painting* power of painting to move 348. 346, Ac. Pa»sions attractive and 
our passions, 5i. Its power to engage repulsive, iK> 196. Prone to their grati* 
our belief, 53. What degree of variety is fication,94 Passions ranked according 
ieqoi^te,148. A pictnre oa^t to ^e so to their dignity, 163, 168. Social pas- 
simple as to be seen at one view, ib. In sions of greater mgnity than selftih, 165. 
grotesque painting the figures ougbt to be External signs of passion, cb. xv. Oar 
small, in historical paintin£4is great as passions should be governed by reason, 
the life, 108. Grandeur ol manner in 310. Language of passion, ch. xvii. A 
painting, 113. A landscape admits not P^^n when immoderate is silent, 233, 
variety of expcemion, 140. Painting is 223. Language of passion broken and 
an imitation of nature, <:38. In history- interrupted, 1»3. What passions admit 
paintine the princijMil figure ought to be of figurative expression, 824. 318. 330. 
m the nest light, ^82. A good pictnie Language proper for impetuous passion, 
agreeable though the subject be disagree- 824. for melancholy, ib. for osdm emo- 
«ble,386. Ohjectdthat strike terror nave tions, ib. for turbulent passion, ib. In 
a fine effect in painting, 887 Objects of eei tain passions the mind is prone to be- 
horror ought not to be represented, ib. stow sensibility upon things inanimate, 
Unity of action in a picture, 406. What 319. 329. With regard to paniou man is 
emotions can be raised by painting, 415. pjassive, 448. We are conscious of pas- 
Pau ic, cause of it, 88. sions as in the heart, ih 
Paradise Lost, the richness of its me- Passionate perM>oification, 833. 
lody, 301. Censured, 306. Passive subject defined, 460. 
Parallelogram, its beauty, 96. Pathetic tragedy, 390 
Parody defined, 17 1 . 206, note. Pause, pauses necessary for three dif- 
Partides, 889. not capable of an ac- ferent purposes, 375. Musical pabses In 
cent, 293. a hexameter line, 277 Musical pauses 
Passion, no pleasure of external sense oucht to coincide with those in the sense, 
denominated a passion, except of seeine 37o, 379. What musical pauses are 
and hearing, 34. Passion distinguisfaea essential in English heroic verse, 384. 
from ernotion, 27, &c. Objects of pas- Rules concerning them, 284.385. Pause 
sion, 28, 29. Passions distinguished in- that concludes a couplet, 290. Pause 
Co instinctive and deliberative, 29, 44, andaccent have a mutual influence, 297. 
^G. what are selfish, whatsocial, 30. what Pedestal ought to be sparingly oma- 
dissocial, 31. Passions communicated to mented, 433 

related objects, 29, Ice. 359. ^67. 378. Perceptions more easily remembered 
293.331.360. Generated by a complex than ideas, 84. Succession of percep- 
object, 42. A passion paves the way to tions, 17. 141. Unconnected perceptipns 
others of a similar tone, 43, 44. A pas- find not easv admittance to the mind, 
sion pave« the way to others in the same 142. 145 Pleasure and pain of percep- 
tone, 43. Passion raised by painting, 51. lions in a train, 145, iu:. Perception da- 
Passions considered as pleasant or pain- fined, 448. described, 449. Originnl andse- 
fnl, agreeable or disagreeable, 56, kc. condary ib. d^. Simple and complex, lb. 
Our passions i;;overned by the moral sense, Period has a fine efecl when its mem- 
tt>. Social pessions more pleasant and bers proceed in the form of an inersajing 
«ess painful than the selfish, 68. Passions series, 238, 389. In the periods of a dis- 
are infectious, 57. 88, 89. are refined or course variety ought to be stadiml, 339. 
gross, 68. Tbetr interrupted existence. Different thoughts ought not to be omwd>> 
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«d into one period, 246. The scene ought Poet, the chief talent of apoet who^ 

nottobechange«Vnaperiod,348. Ape- deals in the pathetic, 1»3. 

riod so arranged as to eipress the sense Poetical flights, "twhat state of mind 

clearly, seems more musical than where they are most relished, 318, 319. 

the sense is left doubtful, 257. In what Poetry, grandeur of manner m poetry, 

part of a period doth the word make tho II 1 , 8m:. How far variety is proper. 148- 

greatest figure 1 261. A period ought to Objects that striker terror have a fine ef- 

e closed with that word which makes feet in it, 387. ObjecU of horror ought 

the greatest figure, ib. When there^is oc- to be bauisbed from it, ib. Foetry has 

casion to mention many particulars, in poweroverallthehumanaffections,4l6. 

what order ought they to be placed ? ib. The most successful m describing objects 

kc. A short period is lively and fami- of sight, 468. 

liar, a long period grave andsolemn, 264. Polite behaviour, 68. 

A discourse ought notto commence with Polygon, regular, its beauty, 98. 

a long period, §66. Polysyllables, how far agreeable tothc 

PeraonificaUon, 329, &c. Passionate ear, 235, 236. seldom have plac^^ 

and descriptive, 333. construction of English verse, 283, 925. 

Perspicuity a capital requUite in writ- Poropey of Comeille censured, 212. 

iOg, 240. Pespicuity in arrangement, 217. 21^. 

2^ Poor, habit pots them on a level with 

Phantasm, 450, note. the rich, 189. . ♦„ i- u- 

Fharsalia censured, 390. f ^'K,?*^*' '" ?%S"S^ *4S" S-' 

Phedra of Racine censured, 191. 226. lodv, 291. censured, ^ 34*. 379^ His 

Picture. See Painting. style compared «jnth that of Swift, 381. 

Pilaster less beautiful than a column, Posture, constrained posture disagree* 

435 able to the spectator, 88. 

Pindar defective in order and con- Power of abstraction, 468, 469. its use, 

nexion 21. 468,459.. \ 

Pity defined, 98. apt to produce love, Prepositions eiplainedr 258. 

44. always painful, yet Always agreeable. Pride, how generated, 61. why It i« 

57. reseiblesU cause, 88. Whatarethe perpetual, ffiJ. locitfcs us to ndlcule Ae 

proper objecU for raising pity, 392, &c. blunders and absurdiUes of others, 168. 

^ Place eiplained, 458. a pleasant passion, 168. 197. considered 

Plain, a large plain a beautiful object, with respect to dignity and meanness, 

OS, 163; Itseiternal expressions or sigps 

Planetary system, its beauty, 119. 121. disagreeable,. 197. 

Plautus, the liberty he takes as to place Pnmary and secondwy qnaimes ot 

and time, 413. matter, 100. Pnmary and secondary re- 

Play U a chain of connected facts, lations, 164, note^ 

each scene making a link, 406. P?"®TL^ ?^ ^'^*'' i^' ^'^^ T '7/ 

Play of words, 177. 231, tc. gone in- 26. 37. i56, &c. of self-preservation, 46. 

to disrepute, 232. Comparisons that re- of selfishness. 90. of ^nevoleBce,ib.&c. 

solve into a play of words, 326, &c. of punishment, 91 160. Principle that 

Pleasant emotions and passions, 66, makes us fond i>|^«»^««"l ./^gfl iqo 
be. Social passions more pleasant than curiosity J22. 130. of habit, 188. 189. 

the selfish, sTpieasant pain explained, Principle that makes "» J^"»^^*«" ^ ^ 
e4 ^ r I- of our opinion, 441, 442. Principle de- 
heisure, pleaaurefofseeins; and hear- fined, 466, 456. sometimes so enjivewd 
ing distinguishe^^m those of the other as to become an emoUon^ S7^ See Pro- 
senses, 9, &c. pleasure, of order. 20. of pewity. .ti^fi^..^. IT 
connexion, ib. Pleasures of taste, touch. ^inciple of the fine arts, 11. 
and smell, not termed emotions or pas- Proceleus Aaticus, Jua. . 
siomi. 24. Pleasure of a reverie. ^ Prodigies find ready credit wiUi the 
145 Pleasures refined and gross, 58. vu^ar 81. ^.^„. i^^Anr am 
Pleasure of a train of percepUomi in cer- Prologne of tiie ancient tragedy, 407. 
tain circumstances, 146, &c. Corporeal S'«°«"^^;^"***'?ff;^^ ., oiw o7i 
pleasure low, and Sometimes mean, 163. Pronunciation, rules for it 267. 271, 
Hasures of tiie eye and ear never low Ac. distinguished from singing, 271. 

r mean. ib. Pleasures of tiie under- Singing and pronouncing compared, 272. 

.landing m high in point of dignity, ib. Propensity sometimes so enlivened w 

Cnstomaugm^tsmoderatepleasures,but to become an emotion. 37. «> oPPJ^ed 

iminishe.^o«. tiiat are Lense, 188. to affecUon 63 Opm^^^^ 



ib Pleasures of tiie under- Singing and pronouncing compared, 272. 

standing m high in point of dignity, ib. P^Pin««y.»?^!}?^„^«|; *i'!!!!liS 
Custom augments moderal 

diminishes those that are mieuao, .w. »" —^"j ;■"».'--- '•p^^.^ViHrtAinirfil'ir 

189. Some pleasures felt internally, ^^'^'''^^^l't]^'J^^%i^^ 

some eiletnalfyr 463. our passions and actions, 77. Propensity 
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fo pmiwllpiilt and reward TirtoetOl, Ac. opinion ara alwaya at liand, and mnob 
Propeniity to cairj along the good or bad lelished, 77. 
proparties of one subject to another, 98. ilecitativa« 374. 
g6. 87. 96. 233. f 68, 269, 267. 278. 293. Refined plearare, 67. 

lari^ 



347. 360. Propeasitjr to complete every Regularity not lo eaiential in great ob* 

work that ia becunr and to carry things {ecti ae in eaialU 103. not in a imall worl^ 

to peiieotion, 136. 436. Propensity to so much u in one that is eitensive, ib. 

eonninnioate to others every thing that How far to be studied in architecture, 

aiTects us, 222. Propensity to place to- 417. 436. -^7. How far to be studied 

Kdier things motuaUy connected, 268. in a garden, 418. Regnlar line defined, 

opensity defined, 466r See Principle. 464. Regular figure defined, ib. Re- 

Pifoperties transferred from one subject gularity proper and figurative, ib. 

to another, 36. 86, 87. 96. 283. 268, 269. Relations, 17. Bave an influence ia 

267. 278. 203. 347. 360. generatiag emotions and passions. 38, 

Propertyi the affection man bears to &c. Are the foundation of congraity and' 

hb property, 40. A secondary relation, propriety. 164. Primary and secondary 

164, note. miations, ib. note, in what manner are 

P^pheey, those who believe in pro- relations expressed in words, 361, Ac^ 

phecies wish the accomplishment, 94. The effect tbateven the sUghterrelations 

Propriety, oh. I. a secondary relation,, have on the mind, 423. 

164. note, distinguished from congruity. Relative beauty, 96. 483. 

166. dUJCinguished from proportion, 169b Remorse, anauish of remorse, 88. itr 

Propriety In building 307, 208. gratification, 93. is not mean, 163. 

Proportion contributes to grandeur. Repartee, 180. . 

102. dbtingnished from propriety 159. Repetitions, 883. 

As to quantity, coincides with congruity, Represeotatfon, its perfection lies in 

ib. eiamined as applied tp^arcbitectoie, hiding itself and producing an impression 

160. Proportion defined, 466, 466. of reality, 4<)9, 410. 

Prose distinguished from verse, 273, Repulsive object, 90. Repaliive pas» 

Ac^ sions,198. 

Ptt>speot, an abundant prospect disa- Resemblance and dissimilitude, ch. 

greeabte, 137, note. Bywbaimeansa viii. Resemblance in a series of objects, 

prospect may be improved, 419, 430. 238. The members of a sentence, signi* 

Provoked Husband censured, 401. fying a resemblance betwixt objects. 

Pun defined, 179. ought to resemble each other, 346 dbc. 

Punishment in the nlnce where t e Resemblance betwixt sound and signlfi* 

crime was committed, 138. Punishment oation, 366, 267 968 No resemblance 

of impropriety, 168, Ae. 160. betwiit objects of different senses 367. 

Public games of the Greeks, 120i Resembling causes may produce ellkcts 

Pyrrhichius, 308. that have no resemblance, and causes 

tha! have no resemblance may p^ dace 

QoALiTiBs primary and secondary,, resembling effects, ib. &«. The faintest 

100. A quality cannot he conceived in- resemblance betwiit sound and significa- 

dependent of the subject to which jt be- tion gives the greatest pleasure. 270, 4bo. 

longs, 863. Different qualities perceived Resemhihnee carried too far in some gar- 

by different senses, 447. Communica- dens, 418» note, 

ted to related objects. 8ee Propensity. Resentment explained, 46 Ac. Disa- 

Quantity with respect to melody, 376. greeable in excess, 67. Extended against 

Quantity with respect to English verse, relations of the offender, 78. Its gratifi- 

383. False quantity, 383. cation, 91. When immoderate is silent; 

Quintiliancensnredr344. 333. 

Quintius Curtius censured, 809. Rest neither agreeable nor disagreea- 
ble, 118. 330. 

Racivs criticised, 336. Cansurad, Revenge anlmatest but doth not elevate 

220. the mind, llO. Has no dignity in It, 

Rape of the Lock characteriied, 168. 163» When immoderate is silent, 823. 

Its verse ad mirable, 375. Reverie , cause of the pleasure we have 

Readlne, chief talent of a fine reader, in it, 60. 146. 

193. Plaintive passions reqoire a slow Rhyme, for what subject it is proper, 

pronunciation, 906, note. Rales for read- 303, Ac. Melody of rhyme, 3oi 

»g^371, Ac. compared with singing, Rhythmus defined, 873. 

Reality of axtemal objects, 48. bit, 189. '^ ^ r^ 

Reason, reaaoBs to jq^lfy a fiMrourite Riohas(la?e of) cormpiatbeliste, 414^ 
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Kiddie, 420. Senses, whether activeor passive, 460. 

Ridicule a gross pleasure, 59. Is Sentence, it detracts from neatness to 
losinc ground in England, ib. Emotion vary the scene in the same sentence, 248. 
of ridicule, 134. Not concordant with A sentence so arranged as to express the 
grandear, 140. Ridicule, 158. ch. xii. sense clearly, seems always more mnsi- 
Whether it be a test of truth, 172. cal than where the sense is left in any 

Riificiiloas dbtinguished from risible, desree doubtful, 258. 
1529. Sentiment, elevated, low, 107. Sen- 

Right and wronc as to actions, 26. timents, ch. xvi. oup;h(; to be suited to the 
Risible object, en. vii. Risible ^stin- passion, 202. Sentiments expressing the 
gnished from ridUculons, 129. swelling of passion, 207. expressing the 

Room, its form, 426. different stages of passion, 208. dictated 

Rnbens cennired, 357. by coexistent passions, 209. Sentiments 

Ruin ought not to be seen from a ofstrong passions are hid or dissembled, 
ilowerjMiterre, 417. In what form it 210. Sentunents above the tone of the 
ou^t to be, 421. passion, 212. below the tone of the pas- 

sion, ib. Sentiments too aj ^^^ ^ ^' 
Sallust censured for want of con- rioiu passion, 213. too artiftcial for a se- 
nexion, 22. rious passion, Ib. faiicifal or finical, 214. 

Sa{^)hic verse has a very agreeal>le ducordant with character, 216. mispla- 
modalation, 278. ced, 217. Immoral sentiments expressed 

Savage knows little of social affection, without disguise,ib.nnnatiiral,219. Sen- 
58. timents both in dramatic and epic com- 

Scom, 156* 167. positions ought to be subservient to the 

Sculpture imitates nature, 233. What action, 172. Sentiment defined, 456. 
emotions can be raised by it, 415. Sentimental music, 69, note. 

Seccliia Rapita characterised, 167. Series from small to great aneeable» 

Secondary qualities of matter, 100. 105. Ascendinc series, 106. Descend- 
Secondary relations, 154, note. ing series, ib. The effectof anumber of 

Seeing, in seeinff we feel no impression, objects placed in an increasing or de- 
449. Objects of sight aro all of them creasing series, 238. 
complex, 452. Serpentine river, its beanty, 1 19. 423. 

Self-deceit, 77. 217. Seitorius of Comeille censured, 207. 

Selfish passions, 30. Are pleasant, 57. Shaft of a column, 435. 
Less refined and leas pleasant than the Shakspeare, his sentiments just repre- 
sorial, 58. "Hie pain of selfish pMsions sentations of nature, 205. is superior to 
move severe than of social passions, ib. all other writers in delineating passions 
Inferior in dij^nity to the social, 165. A and sentiments, 225, 226. excels in the 
selfish emotion arising from a social knowledge ofhuman nature, 226, note, 
principle, 30. A selfish motive arising deals little in inversion, 301. excels in 
from a social principle, ib. note. drawing characters, 375. his style in 

Selfishness promoted by luxury, 444. what respect excellent,38 1 . his dialogue 
and also by love of riches, ib. finely conducted, 402. deals not in 1^- 

Self-love, its prevalence accounted for, ren scenes, 405. 
31. In excess disagreeable, 57. Not Shame arising from affection or aver- 
inconslstent with benevolence, 90. sion, 61. is not mean, 163. 

Semipanses in an hexameter 1 ine, 277. Sight influenced by passion, 86, 87. 
What semipanses are found in an 134, &c. 
English heroic line, 285. Similar emotions, 64. their effects 

Sensation defined, 448. described, when coexistent, 65. 207. 
452. Similar passions, 71. Effects of coex- 

Sense of order, 19, be. contributes to istent similar passions, ib. 
generate emotions,40,iiote.and passions. Simple perception, 45. 
42. Senseofrightand wrong, 26. The Simplicity, taste for simplicity has 
veracity of our senses, 48. 450, note, produced many Utopian systems of hu- 
Sense of coneruify or propriety, 153. of man nature, 24. Beauty of simplicity, 
the dignity ofhuman nature, 162. 442. 97. abandoned in the fine arts, 09. a 
Sense of ridicule, 172. Sense by which ereiat beauty in tragedy, 400. ought to 
we discover a passion from its external be the governing taste m gardening and 
signs, 199.. Sense of a common nature architecture, 416. 
in every species of beings, 56. 440. Singing distinguished from pronounc- 
Sense internal and external, 447. In ing or reading, 271. Singing and pro- 
touching, tasting, and/imelling, we feel nouncins compared, 272. 
the impression at the organ of sense, not Situation, different situations suited 
ID seeing and hearing, 9. 449. to different buildings, 431. 

60 
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Sky, the relish ofit lost by familiarity, to sink the mind, 115. False mMime, 

61. n5, 116. 

Smelling, in smelling we feel an im- Submisak>n, naCaral foandalion of 

pression upon the organ of sense, 449- submission to government) 9S, he. 

Smoke, the pleasure of ascending Substance defined, 448. 

smoke accounted for, 21. 120. Substratum defined, 447. 

Social passions, 90. more refined and Suceeadon of perceptions and ideas, 

more pleasant than the selfish, 58. The 17, be. 141, be. Id a quick succession 

pain ofsocial passions more mild than of of the most beantifol objeets we are 

selfish passions, ib. Sociid passions are scarce sensible of any emotion, 50. 

of greater dicnity, 166. Succession of syllables in a word, 233. 

Society, advantages of, 93, 94. of objects, 238. 

Soliloquy has a foundation in nature. Superlatives, inferior writers deaf in 

194. Soliloquies, 297, &c. supenatives, 348. 

Sophocles generally correct in the Surprise the essence of wit, 19. 173. 

dramatic rules, 4 13. Instantaneous, 60, 61. decays suddeaiy, 

Sounds, power of sounds to raise emo- 122, 123. pleasant or painful according 

lions, 32. concordant, fi3.di»ccrd«it,ib. to «wMmatances, 124, &c. Stti|)risethe 

disagreeable lotnids, 69. fit foir accom- cause of contrast, 134. has an infloenee 

panytng certain passions, ib. Sounds upon our opinions, and even vpoo our 

produce emotions that resemble them, ®y^^>^» 1^- Surprise a silent pas- 

87. articulate how far agreeable to the sion, ^!3. studied in Chinese gardens, 

ear, 235. A smooth sound soothes the 424. 

mind, and a rough sound animates, 237. Suspense an uneasy state, 68. 

A continual sound tends to lay us asleep. Sweet distress explained, 64. 

an interrupted sound rouses and ani- Swift, his language always suited to 

mates, 249. hb subject, 380. has a peculiar eneij^ 

Space, natural computation of space, of style, 381. compared with Pope, ib. 

86» kc. Space explamed, 458. Syllable, 235. Syllables considered 

Species defined, 467. as composing words, ib. S^lables long 

Specific habit defined, 185. and short, 25(9.275. Many syllables in 

Speech, power of speech to raise emo- English are arbitrary. 282. 

lions, whence derived, 60. 53. Sympathy, sympathetie emotion of 

Spondee, 276, dus. 308. virtue, 36, be. The pain of sympatliy 

Square* its beauty, 98. 150. is voluntary, 58. It improves the tern. 

Stairs, their proportion, 426. per, ib. 

Standardoftaste, ch. XXV. Standard Sympathy, 91, attractive, 91.201. 

of morals, 441. 443. never low nor mean, 163. the cement 

Star in gardening, 419. of society, 201. 

Statue, the reason why a statue is not Synthetic and analytic methods of 
coloured, 139. The limbs of a statue reasoning compared, 20. 
ought to be contrasted, 149. An eques- 
trian statue is placed in a centre of streets Tacitus exeelsin drawing cbarac- 
that it maybe seen from many places ters, 375. his style comprehensive, 384« 
at once, %Q. Statues for adorning a Tasso censured, 997. 899. 
building where to be placed, 433. Sta* Taste, in tasting we feel an impression 
tue of an animal pouring out water, 420. upon the .organ of sense. 9. 449. Taste 
of a water-god pouring out water o^ in the fine arts though natural requires 
of his vm, 438. Statues of animj^ culture, 11. 445, note. Taste in the fine 
employed as supports condemned, ib. artseompared with the moral senaifylh 
Nalcea statues condemned, 431, note, its advantages, 12, ftc. Delicacy of 

Steeple ought to be pyramidal, 149. taste, 58, a low taste, 107. Taste* in 

Strada censured, 147. some measure infinenced by reflection. 

Style natural and inverted, 252^ &c. 435, note. The foundation of a ridit 

The beauties of a natural st]rl«» 9^- of ^^ wrong in taste. 441. Taste in the 

an Inverted style, ib. Concise style a fine erts as well as In morals corrupted 

graat ornament, 384. by voluptuousness, 444. comiptea by 

Subject may be oonceived indepen- love of riches, ib. Teste never partlcu- 

dent of any partictt]arqaaiity,263. Sub- lAriy bad or wrong, 445. Aberrations 

ject with respect to its qualities, 447. from a true taste in the fine arts, 443. 

459. Subject defined, 460. Tautology a blembh In writing, 384. 

Sublimity, ch iv. Sublime in poetry, Telemachus an epic poem, 889, potc. 

197. General terma ought to be avoid- Censured, 400, note, 

ed where sublimity Is intended, 1 13. Temples of ancient and modem vir- 

HuMimity may be employed indir^^dTy tue in the gardens of Stow, 437. 



Ter«9ceceiiflwed,fi99,lu:.4}2,418. Uniimfu$dqiueodmnm9d94k»Miw 

Terror mriset aonetimes to Us ntmott quo eoWgatwn ed, 138. 
Im{^ instaataneocMly, 00, fre. a sUcnt 

MflMOB, 913. Ob^eU tbat itrfke tenor VAwni a disagreeable paMMm, 69, 

nave a fiae eifeet iopoetrv and painting, always appears mean, 168 
887. The temr raised by tn^dy ei- Vamy, diatingoished froai novelty, 

plained, 3B8. 125. Variety, ch. ix. Variety in pte- 

Theorens, general tbeorens agrtep tares, 149. conniieiiOBS in Ae worts of 

able, 99. nature, Ififi in gardenteg. 483. 

Time, passed tiase expressed as pie* Veraeity of o«r senses, 48. 
sent, 62^ lie. If atoral oottpatation of Verb active and passive, 850, 961. 
4inie,88,«te. Time expfanaed, 488. Verbal antithesis deined, 178. 844. 



TitwLivins. SoeLivy. VersaOles, gardens of, 488. 

Tone of mind, 44a Verse distingniriied from prose, 873* 

TOaoh,failoMUngwefeelailimpM»> Sapphic verse extreinely nMtodioiis, 

siott upon tin Mgan of senee, 448. 874. iambic less so, ib. Stractwe of an 

Trachiniens of Sophoeles eensoied, hexameter line, 876. Stntctore of Ea- 

418. ^ifth h^mle yen*, ft77, noU, lie. 888. 

X^ra9ed]r>thedeep««ttrtgediesarethe English monosyiialii*^ ariiitery as to 
meet erowded, 801, note. The later En- onajitity. 800. English heroic Kqes dis- 
glish tragedies censored, 806. Fmnch tingidshed into four sorts, 868, 88«. 886. 
tragedy censored, 806, note, 218. The tfaejr have a doe misttt« of untformify 
Greek tragedy aeeompaided with musi- and variety, 888. En^ish rhyme oom- 
cal notes to ascertain the proaMnciatfon, P^^^ with blank verse, 800, m. Bules 
272. Tracedy, ch. xxii. in what respect lor composing each, 801, 3(X2. Latin 
it dilTers Soman epic poem, 389. distin- hexameter compared with Fnglifh 
gnished into pathetic and moral, 390. its rhjrme, 304. compared with blank verse, 
goodeirects,S9t.compared with the epic ib. French heroic verse compared, 
as to the subjects proper for each, ib. how hexameter and rhyme, 808. The En- 
far it may borrow from history, 394. glish language incapable of the melody 
mle for dividing it into acts, 396. double of hexameter verse, ib. For what sub- 
plot in itt 400. admits not violent action lects is rhyme proper 1 304, 306, ke» 
or supernatural events, 401. its origin, Melody of rhyme, ib. Rhyme necessa- 
407. Ancient tragedy a continueclre- ry to French verse, 306. Melody of 
presentation without interruption, ib. verse is so enchanting as to draw a veil 
Constitution of the modem drama, ib. over gross imperfecaons, 807. Veiees 
. Ttragl-comedy, 401. - composed in tne shape of an axe or an 

Trees, the tiest manner of plaeing en, 420. 

them, 419, 420 Violent action ought to be excluded 

Triangle equilateral, its beauty, 96. from the stage, 401. 

Tribrachjrs, 306. ' . . Virgil censured for want of connex- 

Trocheus, 306. / ion, & his verse extremely melodious. 

Tropes, eh. XX. - 274. his versification criticised, 280. 

/ censured, 807. 877. 360. d82L 895. 

Uglihsss proper and figurative, 454. FkrgU traveUU characteriaed, 167. 

Unboundedprospect disagreeable, 137, Virtue, the pleasures of virtue never 

note. decay, 188. 

Uniformityoftheoperationsofnature, Vision, the largest and smallest an^e 

150, be. lAiiformiW i^t to disgust by of vision, 86. 

excess, 89. Uniformity and variety, ch. Voltaire censured, 378, 395. 397. 

ix. conspicuous in the works of nature, Voluntary signs of passion, 192. 

152. The melody of the verse ought to Voluptuousness tends to vitiate our 

be uniform where the things described taste, 444. 

are uniform4t91. Uniformity defined,454. Vowels, 284, ^. 

Unity, the three unities, ch. xxiii. of 

actions, 404, &c. Unity of action in a Walk, in a garden, whether it ong^t 

Sicture,406.oftimeandofplace,ib.lu:. to be straight or waving, 481. Artl- 

^nities of time and of place not requir- ficial walk elevated above the plain^ 

ed in an epic poem, ib. Strictly observ- ib. 

ed in the Greek tragedy, 407. Uni^ of Wall that is not perpendicular, occa- 

place in the ancient drama, 411. Uni- sions an uneasy feeling, 67. 

ties of place and time ought to be strict- Waterfall, 87. 119. 

ly observed in each act of a modem Waterj«Dd (statue of) pouring out 

l^ay, 413. Wherein the unity of a gar- water, 438. 

den consists, 418. Way of the Worid cenflured, 406, the 
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unities of place and time strictly ob- What are their best amngament & a 

seired in it« 414. period, 236. A conjanction or diqiiBO- 

Wiii, how far our train of perceptions tion in the memben of the tfaoof^t 

can be regolated by it, 18. 142. 144. de- onafat to be imitated in the eipressicnir 

termined by desiie. 89. 242. 245, 246. Words eipresshig 

Windows, theirproportion, 426. don- things connected onght to be placed as 

ble row, 492. near together as possible, 268i kc^ In 

Winter-gafden, 422. what part of a sentence doth a word 

Wuh distfaignished from desh«, 89. make the areatest figure, 261. Words 

Wit defined, 19. seldom united with acquire a Eeanty from theur nManing, 

judgment, 178, but generally with me- 267. 860. Some words make an im- 

mory, lb. not concordant with gran- pression resembling tliat of their mean^ 

deur,88. Wit, chap. liiL Wit in sounds, mg, 266. The words oug)it to accord 

180. Wit In architecture, 437. with the sentiment, 208. 283, 224. 

Wonder instantaneous, 60. decays 242.878. A word is often redoubled 

auddenlr, 68. Wonders and prodigies to add force to the expression, 925. 

find ready credit with the tuI^, 81. 382. See Language. 

Wonder defined. 12S». tftgdi*^^ Chi. Sotluc^ « Bubject Intended for 

nese garde^v^sf . . amusement may beTjighiy ornamented, 

Word^' nues for comug words, 81. 166. A grand subject appears bMt in m 

note. Flay of words, 281, 282. Jhi^ plain dress, 166. 
of words, 282. Words considered with 

respect to their own sound, 236. Words Youtb requires more variety of 

of dUferent languages compved, 286. amusemcnl than old age, 142. 
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